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TRANSIATOE'S    PREFACE. 


Thb  highly  interesting  snbjects  discnsaed  in  thiB  volume, 
■written  by  a  very  distinguished  French  pbyaician,  have  seemed 
to  demand  a  careful  translation,  in  order  that  its  usefnlness  may 
be  more  generally  diffused. 

One  of  the  principal  propositions  which  the  talented  anthor 
has  undertaken  to  prove  is,  that  hallucination  ia  not  a  necessary 
accompaniment  or  symptom  of  insanity,  but  that  in  certain 
cases  it  may  be  considered  as  a  purely  physiolo^cal  phenome- 
non. He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  eBtablishing  an  intimate 
anion  between  philosophy  and  medicine ;  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases.  "  Psychological  facts,"  he  argues, 
"  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  line  with  sensible  facts.  The 
brain  may  be  the  seat,  but  ia  not  the  creator  of  intellectual 
operations.    Ideas  pre-exist  their  sensible  signs." 

"  Does  not,"  he  argues,  "  the  analysis  of  different  kinds  of 
delirium  afford  a  solid  and  experimental  basis  to  metaphysics? 
And  is  not  the  study  of  mysticism  indlepensable  for  the  correct 
appreciation  of  mental  alienation?" 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  treats  the  important  and  hitherto 
neglected  subject  of  hallucination  in  various  points  of  view,  in- 
asmuch as  it  bears  important  relations  to  philosophy,  medicine, 
religion,  history,  morality,  and  jurisprudence.  The  apparitions 
of  Holy  Writ  are  handled  with  the  reverence  befitting  a  Christ- 
ian, whilst  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  probable  origin  of  the 
hallucinations  of  many  celebrated  personages  whose  characters 
and  actions  were  so  exalted  as  to  place  them  apparently  above 
bnmanity. 

The  book  will  offer  attractions  to  many  clasBes  of  readers. 
The  theologian  will  admire  the  vein  of  reverence  and  morality 
which  pervades  it ;  the  philotopher  will  find  much  food  for  study 
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and  contemplation ;  the  practieal  phtftiman  will  avail  himself  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  detailed  in  a  great  variet;^  of 
cases ;  the  lawyer  will  be  deeplj  impressed  by  the  Decessit;  of 
vigilance,  and  a  close  study  of  the  case,  before  he  gives  in  his 
verdict  of  insanity ;  while  the  lover  of  the  marvellous  will  find 
ample  food  for  the  gratification  of  hia  taste,  in  the  number  of 
strange  and  picturesque  authenticated  facts  thus  carefully  col- 
lected. 
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PREFACE. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  phyBiciao  aud,  in  speaking  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  trork :  "  If  the  anthor  had  been  satisfied  to  treat 
the  vast  qaestioQ  of  hallacinations  as  medical  men  asnally  treat 
a  question  of  pathology,  the  medical  press  would  have  anootmced 
his  monograph  according  to  cnstom,  irith  simple  praises  and 
very  inoffensive  criticisms ;  medical  science  wonld  have  nnm- 
bered  one  more  good  work,  and  bo  the  matter  woald  have  ended. 
Bat  sach  haa  not  beea  the  case.  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in 
giving  a  leas  scholastic  tnm  to  his  treatise,  and  introducing 
questions  of  historic  psychology,  has  succeeded  in  electrifying 
both  the  press  and  tlie  public.  Thence  have  arisen  those  warm 
eulogies  which  hare  appeared  in  ezcelleDt  journals,  unconnected 
with  medicine ;  thence  those  keen,  bat  polite  criticiems  which 
hare  been  impartially  received  in  a  scientific  magazine.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  great  triumph.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  make  the  chords  of  contemporary  criticism,  in  general  so  slack, 
thus  vibrate.  The  success  is  still  greater,  if  a  similar  result 
has  been  obtained  in  defending  the  cause  of  truth  and  common 
sense."* 

This  opinion  strikes  more  forcibly  as  emanating  ft-om  one 
whose  judgment  on  such  points  is  incontestable,  and  as  being 
an  immediate  reply  to  attacks  directed  against  our  opinions  in 
two  highly  esteemed  journals.  Let  us,  then,  assert  that  if  the 
identity  of  lunacy  and  hallucination  has  been  contended  for  by 
eminent  doctors,  the  doctrine  that  we  have  advocated,  of  the  co- 
existence of  reason  with  hallucinations,  has  been  embraced  and 
defended  by  verj  celebrated  writers  of  the  medical  press — 
Messrs.  R^veilU,  Parise,  Carri^re,  Cerise,  Amedee  Latour, 
Dechambre,  Goorand,  Tardien,  Fuster,  Mignel  in  France,  Sig- 
mond  in  England,  Ideler  in  Germany,  etc.  Two  authors,  Messrs. 

*  Cirise,  Exunen  dei  Hallnainationi. 
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Mich^a  and  Szafkowski,  who  hare  pnblished,  Bince  tnyself,  ex- 
cellent works  on  hallucinations,  have  also  acknowledged  that 
they  might  exist  with  eanitj.  Finally,  M.  Falret  has  expressed 
a  similar  opisioa  in  his  course  of  mental  maladies.  To  these 
scientific  authorities  may  be  added  the  names  of  Victor  Cousin, 
George  Sand,  and  Lamartine,  who  hare  maintained  similar  opin- 
ions. 

The  first  position  then  of  this  book  is  clearly  established.  We 
hare  protested  against  the  hypothesis  which  would  make  halla- 
cination  a  constant  symptom  of  lunacy;  and  hare  demonstrated 
by  the  axioms  of  science  alone  that,  in  certain  cases,  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  purely  physiological.  Attack- 
ing the  very  heart  of  the  subject,  our  object  has  been  to  combat 
the  doctrine  that  would  refer  intellectual  and  moral  acts  to  the 
patholo^csl  state  of  the  organs. 

We  have  been  blamed  for  introducing  philosophy  into  medi- 
cine. "  A  vast  abyss,  it  is  said,  separates  philosophical  ques- 
tions from  those  of  practical  and  experimental  medicine ;  the 
understanding,  the  mind,  the  soul,  must  be  left  where  this  prin- 
ciple should  rest.  The  physician  who  would  be  oseful  and 
practical,  must  only  study  the  organs,  their  functions,  the  laws 
or  the  forces  which  regulate  or  disturb  their  action  ;  in  short, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  introducing  spiritualism  into  medicine; 
because  spiritualism,  the  object  of  faith,  of  feeling,  of  internal 
conviction,  can  neither  be  understood  nor  proved  by  human 
reason,  and  it  is  impmdent  to  submit  it  to  snch  a  criterion." 

If  a  preface  offered  a  field  for  discussion,  I  should  inquire 
what  ia  meant  by  laws  and  forces  which  regulate  or  disturb  the 
action  of  the  organs ;  but  the  question  has  too  vast  a  range.  To 
us,  as  to  millions,  man  is  an  intelligence  served  by  organs ;  to 
account  only  for  the  latter,  would  be  to  tear  a  quill  from  the 
pinion  of  spiritual  activity.  If  there  be  one  branch  of  medicine 
in  which  this  opinion  would  offer  the  strangest  paradox,  without 
doubt  it  is  that  of  mental  diseases.  They  incessantly  oblige 
the  physician  to  resort  to  the  most  difficult  metaphysical  pro- 
blems, unless,  like  a  celebrated  scholar,  he  masters  the  difficulty 
of  psycholo^cal  facts,  by  considering  them  as  a  secretion  of  the 
brain.  Have  the  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine  been  well 
considered  ?  If  man  be  but  like  other  animals,  this  doctrine 
does  not  alone  apply  to  derangements  of  mind ;  it  has  results 
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which  touch  closel;'  on  the  general  interests  of  society.  Bat  these 
conseqnenceB,  says  an  esteemed  writer,  lead  to  such  deplorable 
ertremes,  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  doabt  the  power  of 
hmnan  reason,  and  inroltrntarilj  to  inquire  if  the  first  of  animals 
be  not  destined,  like  all  the  others,  blindl7  to  obey  a  superior 
force,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  found  for  himself  his  laws  of 
conduct  and  his  institutions. 

We  therefore  consider  ourselves  following  oat  the  tnith,  in 
maintaining  the  necessity  of  allying  philosophy  and  medidne, 
especially  in  mental  maladies.  Acknowledged  partisans  of  the 
principle  of  haman  duality,  we  reject  the  opinion  which  can  only 
see  in  lunacy,  a  pore  and  simple  nervousness,  like  chorea,  hys- 
teria, and  epilepsy ;  and  in  reason  the  prodnct  of  a  physiological 
action  entirely  material.  To  us,  ideas  have  a  difierent  nature  from 
sensations.  Psychological  faots  cannot  be  placed  on  the  sane 
line  with  those  that  affect  the  senses.  Although  the  brain  may 
be  the  seat  of  intellectual  operations,  it  is  not  the  creator  of 
them.  The  notion  of  the  idea  exists  before  that  of  its  represen- 
tation, which  we  think  M.  Ferdinand  Berthier  has  clearly  proved 
in  his  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  intervention  of  philosophy  in  medicine  is  incessantly  ob- 
servable. See  how  a  false  idea  wanders  on  the  confines  of 
reason  and  madness ;  and  although  its  true  uatoro  may  be  appre- 
ciated, does  it  not  involve  the  most  interesting  and  delicate 
questions  on  the  existence  of  hallacination  with  the  integrity  of 
the  faculties,  on  its  proper  position  in  the  production  of  mental 
diseases? 

Does  not  the  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  delirium  pre- 
sent a  solid  and  experimental  foundation  to  metaphysice  ?  Is 
not  the  stndy  of  mysticism  an  indispensable  preparation  to  the 
study  of  derangement,  by  tracing  in  a  picturesque  and  special 
style  the  most  delicate  changes  in  the  understanding  and  in  the 
heart  ?  Do  not  the  enchainment  of  laws  and  ideas,  the  varions 
evolutions  of  the  operations  of  mind,  its  sudden  increase  of 
power,  the  awakening  of  unknown  faculties,  the  return  of  reason 
in  many  lunatics  on  the  approach  of  death,  presentiments,  fore- 
sight, known  facts  of  magnetism  and  somDambulisin,  border  on 
most  profound  mysteries  of  the  soal  ?  And  what  have  the 
organs  to  do  with  these  curious  phenomena,  if  not  to  serve  as 
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their  theatre  ?     But  what  woald  the;  be  if  the  voikmaa  did  not 
direct  all  the  threads  t 

Do«a  not  the  viev  of  great  minds  contending  vith  madness, 
and  which  ofier  a  constant  subject  for  meditation,  induce  a  cease- 
leas  ezaminatioD  of  those  high  spiritual  questions  which  are  de- 
clared OBcleas  in  medicine  1  Truly  has  a  modem  anthor  said : 
"  The  day  when  philosophy  shall  descend  with  her  torch  to  the 
study  of  mental  affections,  she  will  find  an  ample  range  for  novel 
observations.  As  in  a  mined  city,  moaoments  are  here  and 
there  discovered,  which  show  traces  of  the  genius  of  an  extinct 
nation;  so  in  the  great  ravages  of  madness,  evidences  are  every- 
where perceived  amidst  the  rain  of  the  faculties,  of  that  immor- 
tal principle  which  animates  them."  To  this  authority  we  can 
add  that  of  Descartes,  who  asserts  that  to  medicine  we  shall  owe 
discoveries  destined  to  extend  the  domain  of  philosophy. 

Since  the  fundamental  condition  of  a  serious  book  is  to  he 
complete  in  itself,  it  can  easily  be  understood  why  we  have  boldly 
approached  philosophical  problems.  Had  we  been  content  sim- 
ply to  state  facts,  and  thence  timidly  draw  conclusions,  we  might 
have  been  placed  on  firmer  ground,  and  hare  created  more  cer- 
tain advantages ;  bat  we  are  convinced  that  our  book  would 
have  presented  numerous  hiatuses,  if  we  had  not  grappled  un- 
hesitatingly with  the  exigencies  of  oar  subject.  We  are  aware 
that  men  who  are  aocustomed  to  close  their  eyes  to  whatsoever  is 
not  a  material  fact,  will  condemn  this  attempt,  and  will  even 
go  as  far  as  to  assert  that  imagination  has  driven  reason  off  the 
road.  We  appeal  to  enlightened  physicians,  who  see  beyond 
that  first  step  which  forms  the  material  part  of  science.  These 
will  perhaps  say  that  we  are  deceived ;  bat  they  will  at  least  do 
ns  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  not  been  prevented 
by  the  fear  of  error  from  seeking  truth  wherever  it  might  be 
found. 

This  preamble  was  necessary  to  initiate  the  reader  in  the  in- 
tention of  this  work.  Destined  to  exhibit  one  of  the  most  cari- 
ous phenomena  of  human  psychology,  mentioned  in  many  sacred 
and  profane  aathors,  it  could  not,  in  oar  opinion,  be  composed 
only  of  a  series  of  medical  observations. 

In  fact,  the  question  of  hallucinations,  medically  considered, 
offers  a  large  field  of  research ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  it 
should  be  confined  within  these  limits.    This  subject  verges  on 
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»ll  that  ia  most  elevated  in  the  world.  Reli^oue  dogmas,  hia- 
stoiy,  plulosophy,  morality,  are  intimately  connected  witli  its 
Btodj.  If  all  hallaoinations  were  to  be  ranked  as  mere  flights 
of  delirious  imagination,  the  sacred  books  would  be  but  an  error; 
Ghristianit;,  that  powerful  mainspring  of  social  and  individual 
perfection,  an  error ;  the  belief  of  our  fathers,  our  own,  that  of 
our  children,  all  errors.  "And  yet,"  says  a  celebrated  writer, 
"  there  are  problems  in  human  natmre,  whose  solution  is  not  of 
this  world — problems  which  must  defy  the  mind  that  strives 
to  explain  them  ;  there  is  a  morality  that  seeks  a  sanction,  an 
ori^n,  and  an  end ;  so  many  fruitful  sources  to  prove  that  reli- 
gion is  a  necessity,  not  a  simple  form  of  sensibility,  a  transport 
of  imagination,  or  a  poetic  fantasy. 

The  religious  ude  of  the  question  could  no  more  escape  criti- 
cism than  the  philosophical  view  of  it;  so  that  we  hare  also 
been  attacked  on  that  poiat.  We  will  make  bat  one  observation; 
we  have  never  had  the  singular  notion  of  making  this  book  one 
of  theology ;  but  full  of  respect  for  the  creeds  which  have 
thrown  so  bright  a  refulgence  on  the  world,  to  which  humanity 
owes  its  greatest  conquests,  and  which  can  alone  save  it  from 
the  abyss,  we  cannot  keep  silence  when  we  hear  them  loudly 
proclaimed  as  the  lucubrations  of  diseased  brains.  All  is  united 
in  the  edifice  of  religion  and  morality;  one  brick  cannot  be 
displaced,  without  overthrowing  the  whole  building.  We  have 
therefore  been  particular  in  affirming  that  a  very  decided  line 
of  separation  ought  to  be  established  between  the  apparitions  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  the  hallucinations  of  profane  writers,  and  even 
of  many  Christian  characters ;  the  former,  in  our  opinion,  can 
only  be  referred  to  divine  power,  whilst  a  number  of  the  latter 
are  consequent  on  a  particular  state  of  the  brain,  on  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  of  the  time,  or  on  Uie  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
fimctiens. 

In  support  of  the  doctrine  we  advocate  on  the  character  of 
the  sacred  books,  we  will  make  a  quotation  from  a  discourse, 
delivered  by  M.  Guizot,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society : — 

**  What  is  the  grand  question,  the  chief  qnestion  that  just 
now  occupies  all  minds  ?  It  is  a  question  lying  between  those 
who  recognize,  and  those  who  deny  a  supernatural  order,  certain 
and   sovereign,   although  impenetrable  to  human  reason ;   the 
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question  being  (to  call  tlunga  by  their  right  names),  between 
tupematurdlitm  and  rattonaliain.  On  the  one  side  the  increda- 
louB,  pantheists,  skeptics  of  all  degrees,  pure  rationalists,'  on 
the  other  side  Christians. 

"  Amongst  the  former,  the  better  kind  allow  the  existence  in 
the  world  and  in  the  soul  of  &  ststne  of  God,  if  snch  an  expres- 
sion maj  be  permitted,  bnt  a  statae  only,  an  image  in  marble. 
God  himself  is  not  there ;  the  Christian  alone  has  a  liriog 
God. 

"It  is  a  liying  God  that  we  need.  It  is  necessary  for  our 
present  and  future  salvation,  thtit  faith  in  the  supernatural, 
respect  and  submission  to  the  supernatural  should  live  in  the 
world  and  in  the  human  soul ;  in  great,  as  in  simple  minds ;  in 
the  highest,  as  in  the  lowliest  stations.  The  real,  efficacious, 
and  regeneratii^  influence  of  religions  creeds,  rests  on  this  con- 
dition ;  without  it,  they  are  superficial,  and  wellnigh  useless. 

"  The  sacred  books  are  the  sources  whence  this  sublime  truth 
is  received  and  its  empire  established.  They  are  the  history  of 
the  supernatural  order;  the  history  of  Deity  in  man  and  in  the 
world. 

"And  be  not  disturbed  at  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  the 
small  number  of  actual  believers,  nor  at  the  vast  number  of 
those  who  neither  believe  nor  care.  The  difficulty  and  the 
number  of  adversaries  was  still  greater  when  Christianity  first 
appeared  on  earth.  There  is  more  power  in  one  grain  of  faith, 
than  in  mountains  of  doubt  and  indifference."* 

The  actual  doctrine  of  hallncinations  ia,  besides,  in  direct 
opposition  to  a  sentiment  innate  in  man,  which  makes  him  fling 
away  an  hypothesis,  the  principle  of  which  is  that,  for  six  thou- 
sand years,  he  has  been  the  puppet  of  illusions.  Truth  is  eter- 
nal; it  has  shone  since  the  appearance  of  man  on  earth,  and 
ceases  not  at  this  moment  to  enlighten  him.  Scientific  systems 
may  change ;  but  there  are  ideas  and  principles  fixed  on  the 
immovable  basis  of  immutability. 

The  doctrine  of  hallucinations  is  not  less  afflictmg  in  a 
human  point  of  view.  What  more  painful  and  distressing,  in 
fact,  than  to  pretend  that  the  sublimest  opinions,  the  greatest 
enterprises,  the  noblest  acts,  have  been  taught  or  done  by  mad- 


•  Kbate,  of  the  let  of  Haj,  18S1. 
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neB  tinder  hallaoinationB,  adding,  as  a  corrective,  what  matters 
the  means,  so  the  end  be  obtained  ?  Will  not  history  and  rea- 
son agree,  in  protesting  against  the  madness  of  Socrates,  of 
Lnther,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  George  Fox,  and  of  many  others? 

Of  what  nature,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  hallacinations 
of  these  celebrated  personages  ?  They  depended  on  a  complex 
influence;  thsy  proceeded  at  once  from  the  tribute  paid  by  these 
choice  spirits  to  the  beliefs  of  the  times,  to  that  ecstatic  cha- 
racter which  the  struggles  of  the  soul  impart  to  ideas,  and, 
finally,  to  the  natural  organization ;  for,  as  M.  de  Saint  Beare 
justly  remarks,  it  is  too  fraqnently  forgotten  that  every  one  has 
,  his  peculiar  humor  in  his  philosophy  and  in  his  theology.  Pas- 
cal had  an  unquiet  and  melancholy  humor,  thence  his  visionary 
views.  Bossuet  had  a  calm  humor,  thence  partly  arose  the 
serenity  of  his  views;  and  that  independently  of  the  greatness 
of  their  minds,  and  the  nature  of  their  ideas.* 

No  serious  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  hallncinations 
of  those  famous  men  and  those  of  the  visionaries  of  our  day. 
There,  enterprises  conceived,  carried  out,  consummated  with  all 
the  power  of  reason,  the  train  of  facts,  the  force  of  genius, 
and  with  whom  the  hallucination  was  but  an  aaxiliary ;  here, 
projects  without  connection,  without  aim,  without  fact,  and 
always  stamped  with  insanity. 

But  it  may  bs  said,  How  does  it  happen  that  this  species  of 
hallacination  has  disappeared  in  our  day  7  Here  is  a  reply  to 
Uie  query :  to  be  hallucinated  in  this  manner  needs  profonnd 
conviction,  intense  belief,  extreme  love  of  humanity ;  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  a  society  partaking  of  the  same  belief,  and  willing,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  die  for  it.  Then  they  walked  with  the  age. 
Where  are  new  creeds  ?  Where  are  the  martyrs  ?  What  voice 
governs  the  world?  Every  one  lives  for  himself  and  in  himself. 
Skepticism  has  gained  all  classes.  Generous  devotednees  excites 
a  smile.  Material  happiness  is  the  motto.  It  will  be  allowed 
that  such  a  disposition  of  mind  is  little  favorable  to  enthusiasm 
and  great  enterprise8.t 

We  know  that  there  have  been  in  religion,  in  morals,  and  in 

*  Of  SuDt  Berne,  Fascal'i  Thoughts.  Thtniglita  on  Two  Worlds,  July, 
1&44. 

t  From  not  hafing  a  proper  nnderatanding  of  the  valae  of  words,  men 
attribate  opinioDa  to  othen  which  thef  do  not  hold. 
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history,  men,  dnpee  of  their  imaginationfl  and  their  ignorance, 
who  have  desired  to  impose  their  reveries  od  others.  It  is  one 
of  the  acoidenta  of  humanity,  which  is  too  easily  drawn  into 
error  ;  amongst  these,  many  were  deceived  without  being  mad- 
men. It  was  with  them,  as  with  thousands  of  men,  who,  in  the 
most  civilized  coontries,  adopted  snperstitiotiB  ideas,  without 
being  leas  capable  of  regulating  their  lives. 

Ambition  has  doubttesB  made  blamable  nse  of  hallacinations. 
Who  would  deny  it?  That  visions  and  apparitions  have  been 
feigned  by  impostorg  is  incontrovertible.  Bat  to  atl  who  have 
studied  the  question,  the  fraud  is  so  easily  discovered  that  we 
shall  not  even  attempt  a  refutation. 

In  following  out  these  researches,  we  have  had  two  objects; 
the  one,  to  protest  against  the  doctrines  we  believe  are  contrary 
to  truth ;  the  other,  to  write  an  historical  and  medical  history 
of  hallucinations. 

It  would  appear  impossible  that  snch  a  programme  should  be 
otherwise  than  favorably  noticed  by  the  critic,  or  not  meet  with 
general  sympathy. 

Wo  have  bat  oae  word  to  add ;  it  relates  to  particular  facts ; 
we  have  deduced  them  from  our  own  practice,  or  borrowed  them 
from  the  most  reliable  authors,  always  being  carefal  to  acknow- 
ledge their  source,  to  translate  them  ourselves  from  the  originals, 
and  to  select  amongst  them  the  most  interesting  and  the  least 
known.  Their  aathenticity  has  been  generally  proved  as  many 
of  them  have  been  made  public.  Little  inclined  to  unite  in  a 
spirit  of  rivalry,  or  in  the  conspiracy  of  silence  against  modem 
authors,  we  have  oot  hesitated  to  borrow  for  this  new  edition 
such  remarks  and  observations  as  have  appeared  to  as  to  throw 
new  light  on  our  subject,  and  we  believe  that  the  choice  we  have 
made  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 
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ON    HALLUCINATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

At  every  epoch  in  the  history  of  man — in  the  most  opposite 
latitudes — under  the  most  diverse  governinents — among  all  reli- 
pons- — ve  constantly  find  the  same  belief  in  ghosts  and  appa- 
ritions. How  has  BO  universal  an  opinion  heen  established?  Its 
source  most  evidently  be  sought  in  physical  organization.  In 
fact,  if  we  study  man  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  we  per- 
ceive that  he  is  governed  by  an  irresistible  desire  for  the  un- 
known, which  most  generally  exhibits  itself  in  a  love  for  the 
marvellous.  The  savage,  who  dreams  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
of  boundless  hoBtbg-grouudB — the  man  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  kneels  on  the  threshold  of  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick — 
the  Arab,  who  wanders  amid  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights — the  Indian,  who  is  absorbed  in  the  incar- 
nations of  Brahma — the  inhabitant  of  the  civilized  world,  whoy 
while  professing  to  believe  nothing,  secretly  consults  a  pythoness; 
or  asks  of  magnetism  what  it  cannot  give — all  obey  this  one 
desire  to  believe  in  something. 

On  a  superficial  view,  we  are  sarprised  that  opinions  which  so 
strongly  resemble  each  other  should  have  acquired  so  much  power, 
and  are  tempted  to  inquire  whether  we  are  made  up  of  error,  the 
puppets  of  illusions;  but  looking  deeper  into  the  question,  we 
perceive  that  they  are  but  a  deviation  from  the  two  great  laws 
of  oar  existence — the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  oorselves. 

History  and  tradition  agree  on  this  point,  that  man  oame  from 

the  hands  of  his  Creator  pure,  but  free.     Whilst  reason  guided 

him,  error  and  snperBtition  slept ;  but  as  soon  as  tlie  abuse  of 

liberty  produced  a  forgetfnlness  of  his  origin,,  and.  of  its-  inteu- 
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tion,  his  psSBiona,  no  longer  reetrained,  misled  him ;  iua  mind  he- 
came  more  and  more  hewildered.  On  the  one  side,  tormented  hy 
the  recoUection  of  the  point  irhence  he  started ;  on  the  other, 
led  away  by  imagination,  he  plunged  into  a  world  of  chimeras. 

Imagination  nnceasingly  strives  to  break  the  links  which 
enchain  her  to  reason ;  when  that  ia  accompllBhed,  there  are  no 
fables,  no  strange  beliefs,  no  singular  illusions,  do  wild  dreams 
that  she  will  not  disseminate.  Bacon  says  we  would  rather 
believe  than  examine;  and  this  disposition  is  powerfully  shown 
in  the  infancy  of  the  human  mind.  Few  epochs  have  been 
so  favorable  to  the  triumphs  of  the  imagination,  as  the  Mid* 
die  Ages;  all  kinds  of  fantastic  creations  seem  there  to  have 
assembled.  The  air  is  filled  vrith  strange  birds — the  earth  is 
orernm  with  terrible  animals — the  seas  are  peopled  with  moo- 
stroufi  fish;  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known  world,  are  beautiful 
countries,  new  terrestrial  paradises.  Such  beliefs,  developed 
amidst  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  the  devastations  of  the  earth, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  end  of  the  world,  suggested  the  idea  of 
an  invisible  power,  which  nothing  could  resist.  Thns  prepared, 
people  listened  with  avidity  to  histories  of  spirits,  and  of  sor- 
cerers, the  reciter  frightening  himself  no  less  than  hia  auditors. 
The  explanation  given  by  Malebranche,  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  opinions  obtained  credit,  appears  so  just  that  it  naturally 
merits  a  place  here.  A  herdsman  relates  the  adventures  of 
the  Sabbath,  after  snpper,  to  his  wife  and  his  children.  Ilis 
imagination  being  somewhat  exalted  by  the  fumes  of  wine,  he 
speaks  with  force  and  animation.  Doubtless,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren  tremble  with  fear,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  they  have 
heard.  It  may  he  a  husband,  or  a  father,  who  speaks  of  what 
he  has  seen,  of  what  he  has  done ;  they  love  and  respect,  why 
should  they  not  believe  him?  These  recitals,  deeply  graven 
on  their  memories,  accumulate;  their  fears  have  passed  away, 
but  their  convictions  remain;  finally,  cariosity  overcomes  them. 
Hey  anoint  themselves;  they  go  to  rest;  in  their  dreams  they 
see  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sabbath.*  On  rising,  they  relate 
their  visions ;  they  are  resolved  on  belief,  and  he  whose  imagi- 
nation is  most  vivid  soon  arranges  the  fanoiful  history  of  the 
Sabbath.     Here  we  have  at  once  sorcerers  created  by  the  herds- 

*  The  fact  of  the  oiDtm«iit  ie  li«ro  vvrifled. 
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mas,  and  they  will  make  a  boat  of  otters,  unless  fear  preventB 
their  reciting  Bitnilor  stories. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  origin  of  a  mnltitnde  of  errors.  Once 
admitted,  they  are  repeated,  then  systematiEed,  then  reduced  to 
doctrines,  which  are  introduced  into  the  mind  amongst  its  ear- 
liest ideas,  bring  into  subjection  the  finest  anderstandings,  and 
persist  for  ages,  until  reason,  reasserting  her  rights,  drives  back 
imagination  within  proper  limits. 

When  entire  nations  accept  erroneons  ideas  as  facts,  and  teach ' 
them  by  lessons,  books,  pictnres,  scnlptores — in  a  word,  by  all 
Uie  Burronndings  of  social  life — they  become  such  that  no  one 
can  orercome  them  without  divine  aid.  The  great  men  of  the 
age  pivtake  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of 
their  contemporaries;  bnt  these  false  notions  hare  no  effect  on 
their  conduct.  The  representatires  of  a  necessary  and  useful 
idea — its  incarnation,  if  I  may  so  express  myself — their  mission 
is  providential.  Thej  are  driven  by  an  irreaistible  impulse  to 
do  as  they  do,  and  their  actions  assert  fhe  development  of  the 
highest  faculties  of  the  hnman  mind. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  sabject  of  our  work,  with 
the  aid  of  some  ideas  borrowed  from  psychology.  The  outward 
world  affects  ns,  it  invades  all  the  senses,  peoples  the  brain  with 
millions  of  images,  which  an  emotion,  a  passion,  an  abstraction, 
can  suddenly  reprodnce  with  all  their  variety  and  diversity  of 
coloring.  Hence  the  desire  that  all  have  to  feast  on  images. 
These  pictured  reminiscences,  which  impress  us  in  two  different 
modes,  according  to  which  they  appear  to  ns  false  or  real,  con- 
stitute the  phenomena  of  hallucinations.  But  the  senses  are  not 
the  only  sources  of  our  ideas :  some  are  derived  from  the  sool, 
from  God;  these  are  general  ideas,  pnre  perceptions,  which 
cannot  be  pictured  ;  they  obly  enter  the  region  of  hallucination 
by  an  overwrought  abstraction  ;  the  form  under  which  they  are 
presented  is  but  the  remit  of  the  imperfeotioB  of  our  nature;  the 
Bpirituality  of  man  is  not  thereby  affected. 

The  sensible  signs  which  form  the  exclusive  materials  for  hal- 
lucinations, everything  that  exerts  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
mind,  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  produce  an  image,  a 
sound,  a  smell,  etc.  Thus,  when  a  man  has  long  resigned  him- 
•elf  to  profound  meditation,  he  frequently  finds  the  idea  which 
baa  abacHrbed  him  clothed  in  a  material  form  ;  on  the  cessation 
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of  tlie  mental  effort,  the  vision  disappears,  and  it  b  explained  by 
natural  lawe.  But,  ahonld  thia  man  live  at  a  time  vhen  appari- 
tions, demons,  spirits,  phantoms,  are  a  general  belief,  the  vision 
becomes  a  reality;  -with  this  difference,  that  if  his  intellects  are 
healthy,  and  hia  mind  cleax,  this  apparition  has  no  pover  over 
him,  and  he  can  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  sodal  life  as  well  as  he 
who  has  no  hallucinations. 

This  remark  applies  forcibly  to  the  hallucinations  of  eminent 
men.  To  have  been  raised  above  the  belief  of  their  times,  they 
should  have  inherited  another  nature,  especially  where  the  belief 
had  nothing  of  a  reprehensible  character.  In  adopting  it,  they 
partook  of  a  social  error ;  but  their  enterprises,  their  actions, 
their  doctrines,  were  those  of  philosophers,  of  moralists,  of  bene- 
factors of  their  kind.  They  fulfilled  a  needful  mission,  and  their 
names  are  justly  inscribed  among  those  who  glorify  humanity. 

"Who  is  not  struck  by  the  extreme  differences  which  separate 
these  from  those  who  are  hallucinated  in  our  day?  The  former, 
powerful,  logical,  full  of  grandeur  in  their  actions,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  epoch,  a  want,  an  idea.  The  latter,  feeble,  unde- 
cided, illusive,  are  the  expression  of  no  desire ;  their  missions  are 
useless,  aimless.  The  hallucinations  of  the  one  are  consequent 
on  the  times ;  they  have  no  influence  on  their  reason ;  whilst 
those  of  the  others  prove  an  unhealthy  individual  organization, 
and  are  always  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  madness. 

An  important  point,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  that,  in 
the  greater  number  of  these,  the  hallucination  was  only  an  auxili- 
ary to  their  thought.  The  illustrious  men,  so  unjustly  placed  in 
the  catalogue  of  lunatics,  began  by  conceiving  and  arranging 
their  plans,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  genius ;  and  it  was  only 
wh«i,  having  profoundly  considered  them  in  all  their  bearings — 
their  minds  having  attained  the  highest  de^ee  of  enthusiasm, 
that  prime  mover  of  great  actions — that  they  saw  their  thought 
take  a  form.  The  condition  designated  by  the  word  hallucination, 
which  we  use  for  want  of  »  better,  was  not  in  these  cases  a  symp- 
tom of  madness,  but  the  result  of  the  highest  pitch  of  attention. 

In  reading  the  life  of  an  illnstrioDS  personage,  ve  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  of  a  history  and  a 
biography; — history  as  the  spiritual,  biography  as  the  mortal 
part.  To  judge  of  one  without  the  other,  would  be  to  deceive 
onrselvea  and  others.    The  uj^prisgings  of  genius  give  rise  to 
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phenomena,  which  are  frequently  deriTed  from  the  public  voice ; 
they  are  the  rough  materials,  which  disappear  beneath  the  knife 
of  the  operator,  to  leave  but  the  perfect  result;  they  are,  bo  to 
gpeab,  hallncinationa ;  bat  they  have  no  effect  upon  acquired 
traths ;  and  theae  eiiat  as  well  before  as  after  the  life  of  bim 
who  has  been  made  their  interpreter.  Considering  its  duality, 
we  think  that  an  idea  is,  like  man,  composed  of  two  parts — the 
one  spiritual,  the  other  material ;  and  hallucination,  considered 
in  its  cbaracteristic  phenomena,  is  the  material  reproduction  of 
an  idea.  It  is  the  highest  degree  of  tension  of  which  the  deep 
thinker  is  capable — a  real  ecstasy.  Amongst  people  of  strong 
conviction,  where  imagination  is  not  enlightened  by  science,  it 
is  the  reSection  of  general  belief;  but  in  neither  case  does  it  offer 
any  obstacle  to  the  free  escrcise  of  reason.  It  ia  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  the  moat  celebrated  men  have  been  subject 
to  ballncinations,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  suspected  of 
mental  aberration. 

But,  however  strongly  we  may  protest  against  accusing  these 
learned  men  of  madness,  we  nevertheless  admit  that  h&llucina- 
Uons,  combined  with  loss  qf  reason,  have  existed  amongst  a  cer- 
tain nnmber  of  persons  renowned  in  history. 

The  necessity  of  belief  is  a  distinctive  trait  of  our  nature.  If 
we  take  both  faith  and  reason  for  our  guides,  we  are  surely  led 
wttbont  obstacle  to  the  end  we  would  attain;  but  if  we  lean  ex- 
clusively on  one  or  the  other,  the  result  must  be  sadly  erroneoos. 
Faith  without  reason  leads  directly  to  superstition;  and  reason 
witbont  faith  almost  always  results  in  arrogance.  The  halluci- 
nation^ which  arise  from  these  two  sources  of  error  will  be  as 
various  as  the  habitual  ideas  and  occupations  of  the  individual. 
The  craving  to  know,  unregulated,  will  prodnce  monstrosities  of 
every  kind.  The  desire  of  excitement,  indulged  in,  will  drive 
even. the  most  enlightened  nations  into'  absurdities,  and  give  an 
ephemeral  triumph  to  impostors,  until  a  new  excitement  arises  to 
replace  that  which  last  existed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
a  luminous  account  of  the  hallucinations  resulting  from  these 
two  causes ;  they  would  be  as  numerous  as  the  combinations  of 
tboaght,  and  as  diversified  as  character. 

However  much  the  false  direction  of  the  mental  powers  may  be 
the  cause  of  these  hallucinations,  they  cannot  all  be  so  classed. 
Some  are  the  result  of  disease,  some  of  certain  substances  intro- 
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daced  into  the  syBfem,  etc.  The  primitire  phenomenoD  u  always 
the  Bame;  but  the  canse  differs.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it 
irell  to  separate  it  into  two  clasaea ;  namely,  moral  caasea  and 
physical  causes.  In  treating  of  hallucinations  and  their  etiology, 
considered  psychologically,  historically,  morally,  and  religionsly, 
we  shall  enter  fully  into  such  a  development  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands. 

In  a  question  of  this  nature,  it  is  natural  that  our  opinion 
should  be  required  on  apparitions  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  It 
belongs  neither  to  our  principles  nor  to  our  convictions  to  evade 
a  reply.  We  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  recitals  both  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  we  believe  in  the  intervention  of 
the  Divinity  to  establish  a  religion,  the  founder  of  which  pro- 
claimed his  mission  by  the  destruction  of  the  worship  of  false 
gods,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  creation  of  family  ties. 

But  whilst  we  have  established  for  profane  history  the  fact 
that  there  are  hallucinations  compatible  with  reason,  that  there 
are  others  aggravated  by  insanity,  resulting  from  an  unhealthy 
organization,  we  at  the  same  time  believe  that  many  religious  per- 
sons have  had  hallucinations  connected  with  the  opinions,  the 
errors,  and  pr^udices  of  the  age,  without  influencing  their  rea- 
son ;  and  that  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  victims  of  a 
delirious  imagination.  Our  general  laws  are  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  our  weakness,  since  their  exceptions  are  incessantly  placed 
side  by  side  with  them. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  chief  points  of  this  chapter,  we  shall 
observe  that  a  craving  for  the  unknown,  to  which  is  related  or 
whence  springs  the  desire  to  know,  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
the  thirst  for  emotions,  proceeds  from  the  violation  of  fhe  two 
grand  laws  which  preside  over  human  destiny— the  knowledge  of 
Ood  and  of  ourselves. 

Season,  quitting  the  path  of  pltun  doctrine  and  calm  philoso- 
phy, becomes  uncertain,  vacillating,  leaves  the  field  free  to  Ima- 
gination, which,  delighting  in  paradoxes,  dreams,  and  chimeras, 
and  reigning  supreme,  throws  ideas  into  a  multitude  of  false 
positions,  which,  becoming  afterwards  systematized,  serve  for 
the  development  of  other  species. 

But  thought — that  food  of  the  mind,  that  mysterious  link  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body — acts  in  two  ways  upon  man :  by  ita 
visible  and  its  spiritual  sign.     If  a  moral  or  physical  cause  acts 
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on  the  mind  vith  sufficient  power  to  create  a  TiBible  picture,  as  in 
the  phenomeiion  of  ballncinationB,  an  image  is  produced ;  thus,  id 
derangemeDt,  the  mind  is  not  the  diseased  part,  it  is  the  orgaa 
alone  that  suSere.  The  instrument  is  defective — the  mind  that 
directed  it  is  untouched;  it  rests  inactive,  but  it  is  never  injured; 
sometimes  it  even  struggles  through  all  obstacles,  and  proves 
that  all  its  energy  is  preserved,  notwithstanding  its  long  rest. 
In  its  sickness,  obliged  to  act  on  a  chimera,  it  has  continued  its 
functions  with  perfect  regularity. 

When  neglect  of  fundamental  principles  has  multiplied  false 
notions,  filled  the  mind  with  superatitions  and  errors,  which  have 
become  general  belief,  the  visible  signs  by  which  these  notions 
are  impressed  on  ns  exhibit  themselves  in  hallncinations;  thus, 
ID  periods  of  individuality,  they  are  manifested  in  forms  con- 
nected with  the  habitual  preoccupation  of  whosoever  b  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  the  mind. 

The  effects  of  hallucinations  are  of  two  kinds:  either  they 
have  DO  influence  on  the  mind,  or  they  are  accompanied  by  mad- 
ness. 

B»t  iD  recognizing  the  authority  of  reason,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  under  restraint,  and  that  consequently  it  can 
be  checked  and  controlled;  and,  convinced  with  Bossuet  that 
religion  can  only  come  under  its  influence  to  a  certain  point,  and 
under  fixed  limits,  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  apparitions 
of  Holy  Writ,  which  we  separate  entirely  from  the  hallucinations 
of  religions  men  occasioned  by  general  belief,  and  compatible 
with  reason. 

These  preliminaries  established,  we  proceed  to  give  the  general 
arrangement  of  our  work: — 

The  definition  of  hallucination  should  precede  its  hbtory;  with 
that,  therefore,  the  book  commences.  It  has  been  argued  that 
it  would  be  more  logical  to  be^n  by  the  method  of  analysis 
and  synthesb ;  bat  that  would  require  tortuous  paths ;  we  prefet* 
the  one  which  at  once  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  question. 

If  hallucination  were  a  simple  fact,  its  classification  would  not 
require  such  enlarged  development ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  so. 
This  particular  state  of  the  mind  is  seen  under  a  multitude  of 
aspects.  It  exists  with  reason,  it  constitutes  a  variety  in  mad- 
ness; frequently,  strange  metamorphoses  of  feeling  mask  it  com* 
pletely.  *  Almost  always  it  accompanies  alienation,  of  whidi  it 
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ie  then  bnt  a  aymptom.  It  exiBta  in  nightmare,  in  dreams,  in 
GCBtasiea ;  certain  nerrons  diaeaBes,  such  aa  epilepej,  hysteria, 
hypochondria,  are  also  frequently  united  with  it ;  indeed,  it  is 
likewise  observed  in  many  inflammatory,  chronic,  and'  other 
affections.  This  mnltipUcity  of  forms  has  led  ns  to  establish  ten 
tectiont. 

The  fir$t  is  deroted  to  hallucinations  compatible  with  reason. 
The  facts  which  are  cited  indisputably  establish  the  fact  that 
the  reproduction  of  cerebral  im^es  can  take  place  without  de-  ' 
rangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  they  will  serve  bereaiter 
to  explain  the  hallncinationa  of  celebrated  men  falsely  accused 
of  madness. 

The  second  section  comprises  simple  hallacinattons,  hot  stamped 
with  the  character  of  alienation.  Indiriduals  are  persnaded  that 
they  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  handle  things  that  are  impal- 
pable to  the  senses  of  those  about  them.  These  false  sensations 
exist  even  in  the  absence  of  the  senses.  Thus,  the  blind  say  that 
they  see  angels  and  devils.  The  deaf  recite  conversations  they 
have  heard.  The  hallucinations  may  be  isolated,  or  several  may 
be  combined ;  they  can  affect  all  the  senses. 

In  the  third  section  are  collected  the  hallocinations  that  are 
mingled  with  another  error  of  the  senses,  to  which  the  name  of 
illution  is  given.  In  the  first  instance,  vision  occurred  without 
an  object ;  in  the  second,  it  Is  always  produced  by  a  real  body, 
bat  which  giv^  a  different  impression  from  reality;  a  man  be- 
comes a  woman,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  frightful  monster.  IHusions 
sometimes  appear  as  an  epidemic ;  and  such  are  not  rare  in  his- 
tory. Each  sense  may  be  the  seat  of  the  illusion,  or  all  may 
be  at  once  affected.  In  more  than  one  instance,  illusions  have 
caused  offensive  and  dangerous  acts. 

Hallucinations  are  above  all  frequent  in  madness ;  th^  fourth 
section  embraces  those  which  are  observable  in  monomania,  and 
the  other  varieties  of  alienation.  The  forms  of  delirium  which 
most  frequently  exhibit  this  complication  are  melancholy,  deli- 
rium tremens,  demonomania,  erotomania,  nostalgia,  etc.  A  va- 
riety of  demonomania  formerly  played  a  prominent  part;  those 
who  were  attacked  by  it  imagined  that  they  had  dealings  with  de- 
mons, whom  they  called  Incuhes  and  Succubcs.  To  this  section 
is  also  related  that  which  manifests  itself  by  stupidity.  Con- 
founded with  imbecility,  successively  classed  with  several  kinds 
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of  madness,  there  ie  no  doubt  that  this  state  now  and  then  is 
accompanied  hj  errors  in  the  senses,  the  existence  of  which  is 
not  proved  nntil  after  the  recoverj  of  the  patient,  and  which 
gives  a  reason  for  acts  otherwise  inexplicable,  and  only  to  be 
acconnted  for  by  hallucinationa. 

The  fourth  sectioii  also  includes  hallucinations  that  accompany 
mania;  they  are  often  associated  with  illusions,  or  alternate  with 
them.  Their  frequency  is  almoet  as  great  as  in  monomania,  bat 
it  is  often  more  difficult  to  detect  them,  because  maniacs  pass 
from  one  object  to  another,  are  capricious,  reply  with  Tolubility, 
and  pay  no  attention  to  the  questions  addressed- to  them.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  mania  with  lying-in  women,  which  is  observ- 
able in  many  cases.  A  fact  which  is  more  rare,  but  which  we 
have  likewise  noted,  is  the  persistence  of  this  symptom  in  the 
last  stage  of  general  paralysis.  It  is  probable  that  hallucina- 
tions exist  in  some  degrees  of  imbecility. 

Hallucinations  which  are  exhibited  in  delirium  tremens,  drunk- 
enness, after  the  absorption  of  narcotics  and  poisons,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  ^th  section  ;  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  separate 
alienation  from  mental  hallucinations,  which,  linked  with  the 
action  of  these  substances,  do  not  really  show  themselves  with 
the  characters  of  madness,  and  we  have  chosen  to  speak  of  them 
under  the  article  Etiology.  Delirium  tremens,  as  well  as  mad- 
ness &om  inebriety,  has  a  great  influence  on  the  conduct ;  we 
have  examined  each  under  the  triple  relation  of  morality,  medi- 
cine, and  law. 

The  sixth  section  comprises  hallucinations  connected  with  cata- 
lepsy, epilepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondria,  etc. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  and  dreams  constitute  the 
teventh  section.  It  is  evident  that  nightmare  has  points  of  re- 
lation with  madness,  which  are  obaerrable  in  that  state.  There 
are  also  dreams,  which  are  closely  analogous  to  hallucinations. 
The  physiological  study  of  dreams  has  presented  many  interest- 
ing particulars ;  it  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  presentiments  ap- 
pear to  us  explainable  in  most  cases  by  hallucinations.  It  most 
not,  however,  be  thought  that  presentiments  occur  only  in  dreams, 
and  that  hallucination  always  explains  them.  One  case  of  noc- 
turnal hallucination  which  ia  related  in  this  section  may  throw 
some  light  on  actions  frequently  inexplicable.  Indeed,  we  have 
proved  that  noctomal  halkcinations  have  sometimes  existed  as 
an  epidemic. 
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There  ia  »  aingolur  state  of  the  mind  knovD  tmder  tbe  tenn 
eettaty,  the  pheoomena  of  which  have  joBtl;  attr&cted  the  re< 
searchee  of  observers.  The  hallaclDations  which  are  one  of  ita 
dietinctive  characteristics  hare  induced  us  to  form  it  into  an  eighth 
section.  Prolonged  concentration  of  thought  on  one  object  is 
terminated  b^  an  ecstatic  state  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  object 
is  reproduced,  and  affects  the  mind  as  if  it  were  really  perceived 
bj  the  eyea  of  the  body.  With  this  state  of  the  mind  may 
be  classed  the  vixens  of  celebrated  men.  Their  hallncinationa 
had  often  no  influence  on  their  reason,  particularly  when  they 
were  united  to  the  general  belief  of  the  time,  and  when  they  oc- 
curred during  the  ecstasy  that  we  have  termed  physiological. 
Ecstasy  has  several  times  been  noticed  in  children ;  in  catalepsy, 
hysteria,  overwrought  mysticism,  and  mental  alienation. 

Certain  special  phenomena,  such  as  premonition,  clairvoy- 
ance,  second-sight,  magnetism,  and  somnambulism,  appear  to  us 
related  to  ecstasy.  The  effect  of  cold  has  also  occasioned  this 
nervous  state.  Ecstasy  has  been  observed  in  all  chmates;  and 
even  lately  has  appeared  among  several  thousaQd  persona  in 
Sweden.  The  hallucmatious  observed  in  these  different  nervous 
states,  and  especially  in  somnambulism,  may  caoae  acts  involving 
great  re^onsibility. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  classification  comprehends  febrile 
complaints,  acute,  chronic,  and  other  inflammations,  and  certain 
atmospheric  states.  Amongst  the  diseases  in  which  this  symptom 
has  been  most  frequent,  we  will  notice  acute  deliriom,  which  has 
been  observed  ia  madhouses,  fever,  attacks  of  the  brain,  paren- 
chymatous inflammations,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  intermit- 
tent fevers,  gout,  chlorosis,  pellagra,  hectic  diseases,  syncope, 
aspbyzia,  lethargy,  convalescence,  etc.  Atmospheric  influences 
appear  to  have  frequently  caused  this  symptom. 

Finally,  in  the  la»t  section  we  have  exhibited  the  hallucinatioiu 
and  epidemic  illusions  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken. 

Such  Is  the  circle  in  which  we  have  collected  the  facts  relative 
to  hallucinations  which  have  come  under  our  notice ;  large  as 
it  may  be,  we  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  such  aa  to  enable 
any  one  to  comprehend  the  whole. 

Sy  the  Domerons  divisions  that  we  have  established,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  hallucinations  have  different  causes.  The  two 
great  moral  and  physical  categories,  indicated  at  the  commence- 
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inent  of  this  chapter,  ire  the  leading  pointB  vhence  emanate 
a  mnltitade  of  second  caoBes.  As,  in  menta}  alienation,  domi- 
nant ideas  have  a  great  infinence  on  hallucinations,  so,  during 
the  reign  of  demonology,  sorcery,  magic,  lycanthropy,  and  vam- 
pirism,  men  ererywhere  saw  devils,  sorcerers,  mea-iroWeB,  yam- 
pires,  etc  With  different  degrees  of  civilization,  the  character 
of  hallucinatjon  varies.  With  the  Greeks,  it  was  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  pans,  fawns,  naladea.  With  the  Romans,  it  took  the 
aspect  of  genii.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  w'as  manifested  in  the  form 
ofaogels,  saints,  and  devils.  In  our  time,  all  possible  combinations 
of  thought  form  the  basis.  When  hallucinations  are  produced  hy 
physical  causes,  they  may  be  referred  more  or  less  to  each  of 
these;  bat,  as  we  have  already  announced  tbem  in  several  pre- 
ceding sections,  we  will  abstain  from  repetition. 

Correctly  speaking,  the  preceding  paragraph  has  reference  only 
to  the  secondary  causes  of  hallucinations ;  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  them  on  higher  grounds,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
do  in  a  chapter  in  which  they  are  regarded  in  a  psychological, 
historical,  moral,  and  religious  view.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
chapter,  we  have  shown  that  the  first  causes  of  hallucinations  most 
be  songbt  for  in  the  violation  of  some  great  principle,  in  the  errone- 
OOB  direction  of  ideas,  and  by  consequence  in  the  abnormal  produc- 
tion  of  their  perceptible  signs.  After  having  entered  on  more  ex* 
tended  considerations  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  their  division,  the 
principal  operaUons  of  the  mind  which  are  brought  into  play  in 
hallucinations,  we  have  shown  that  these  should  often  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  a  normal  fact,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
in  speaking  of  physiological  ecstasy.  This  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  of  hallucinations  has  enabled  us  to  explun  how  so  many 
celebrated  men  have  been  thus  affected,  without  on  that  account 
being  insane.  The  examples  of  Loyola,  Luther,  and  Joan  of  Aro 
offer  themselves  at  once  as  decided  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
this  opinion. 

Above  all,  the  object  of  our  argument  is  to  prove  that  these 
noted  personages  were  the  personifications  of  an  epoch,  an  idea; 
that  they  fulfilled  a  useful  and  necessary  mission ;  and  that  tbeir 
hallucinations  bad  notbing  in  common  with  those  of  tbe  present 
time.  In  this  chapter,  we  have  also  endeavored  to  establish  a  de- 
cided line  of  demarcation  between  the  apparitions  of  Holy  Writ, 
the  hallucinations  of  profane  history,  and  even  those  of  many 
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Christians.  If  onr  judgment  does  not  deceive  hb,  we  h&ve  present- 
ed the  doctrine  of  hallacinattODS  in  a  much  clearer  form  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  done;  and  we  willinglj  believe  that  all  good 
people,  wha  admit  the  utility  of  religion,  who  think  that  it  ought 
to  be  reepected  and  honored,  will  thank  us  for  onr  feeble  efforts. 
As  to  those  who  rank  a  belief  in  Christianity  among  errors,  we 
judge  them  not;  but  if  oar  opinions  incur  their  blame,  we  prefer 
it,  to  an  approbation  gained  by  that  compromise  of  conscience 
which  b  unhappily  too  common. 

This  treatise  on  hallucinations  woold  hare  been  incomplete, 
had  we  been  Bilent  on  their  physiology.  Deeply  studied  by  M. 
Baillarger,  in  the  memoir  to  which  the  prize  was  awarded  by  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,*  it  had  partly  been  described  by  ns  in 
our  symptomatology ;  we  have  added  to  this  chapter  all  that 
appeared  new  in  the  work  of  onr  learned  brother. 

We  hare  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  satisfactory  result  from 
pott-mortem  examinations  of  the  insane,  with  regard  to  hallnd- 
nations ;  on  this  point  we  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Faculty, 
who  consider  that  the  pathological  anatomy  of  hallucinations  has 
yet  to  be  made.  If,  in  this  case,  alterations  were  met  with,  they 
were  simple  coincidences  or  effects,  and  were  quite  as  frequently 
wanting,  various,  and  contradictory. 

Moreover,  the  progress  and  duration,  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
of  hallucinations  have  offered  considerations  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  according  to  their  merits. 

The  treatment  of  hallacinations  np  to  the  present  penod  has 
been  slight.  M.  Lenret,  entering  his  protest  against  this  error, 
proved  that  snch  patients,  properly  guided,  could  he  cored.  Ha 
has  claimed  the  merit  of  calling  the  attention  of  practitioners 
to  this  point,  and  has  established  roles,  which,  although  much 
disputed,  have  in  several  cases  proved  successful.  Bat  in  doing 
justice  to  the  merit  of  this  physician,  unjustly  attacked  during 
his  life,t  we  would  modify  the  use  of  his  method,  and  justify  by 
facts  the  one  which  we  propose,  and  which  appears  to  us  more 
generally  applicable. 

Our  task  would  have  been  imperfectly  performed  bad  we 

*  MflED.  qnoted. 

t  See  the  notice  that  we  pnbliBbed  of  him  in  the  Annal.  Med-  Figeh., 
July,  1851. 
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neglected  the  ezatnioatiDii  of  hallncinationB  io  connection  with 
ciTiI  and  criminal  institntions.  It  haa  been  proved  hj  a  tnulti- 
tnde  of  examples  that  pereons  thus  affected  ma;,  tinder  the 
influence  of  their  false  impressions,  commit  reprehensible,  dan- 
gerous, and  even  criminal  acts.  This  fact,  placed  beyond  doubt 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  has  been  confirmed  by  new  examples. 
Thence  it  became  necesearj  to  eBtablish  signs  hj  which  this  state 
should  be  proved,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  confounded  with 
simulation;  we  have  discovered  these  signs  by  inquiry,  and 
from  the  writings  and  prolonged  observation  of  individuals;  we 
also  think  that  magistrates,  ae  well  as  doctors,  possess  the 
means  to  distinguish  criminals  laboring  under  hallucination. 
The  question  of  seqaestration,  already  agitated  in  speaking  of 
treatment,  hag  been  newly  considered.  Useful  in  many  cases, 
especially  when  the  patient  is  mischievous,  in  many  others  it  could 
not  be  recommended  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  persona 
affected.  Finally,  we  have  closed  this  chapter,  the  principal 
points  of  which  we  have  glanced  at,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible 
to  use  a  test  in  the  case  of  hallucinations,  provided  that  they  do 
not  influence  the  acts  of  the  individual:  but  we  have  also  shown 
that  it  is  not  thus  when  the  affections  are  per^'erted;  as  would, 
for  example,  be  the  belief  that  a  near  relative  had  the  form  of  a 
devil',  that  he  used  electricity  to  poison  the  food,  exhaled  infec- 
tious odors,  caused  torment,  etc. 

Id  composing  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  author  should  seek  to 
combine  interest  with  instruction.  The  favorable  reception  that 
we  have  met  with  induces  the  belief  that  these  two  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
DBFnnioit  aud  ditibion  or  hallccihations. 

ImportanM  or  the  atndj  of  hkUadnatloni — Definitioii  of  authon — Ootline  of  tlia 
prindpal  dMrifiettion*— Character  of  tha  one  pretentad  bj  the  ftatliDr. 

The  pejchologictl  history  of  m&D  doea  not  offer  a  more  cnriona 
qnestioQ  than  that  of  hftUucinatione.  To  see  what  do  eye  per- 
eeives,  to  hear  what  no  ear  hears,  to  be  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  BensationB  to  which  all  are  incredulous — does  not  thia  present 
matter  for  research  full  of  interest  ? 

Qallncination,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  every  people,  and 
in  the  llres  of  the  greater  nnmher  of  celebrated  persons,  and  ex- 
isting as  a  creed  through  a  long  vista  of  ages,  is,  doubtless,  re- 
strained by  the  progress  of  science ;  bnt,  such  as  it  now  appears^ 
its  study  becomes  a  matter  of  high  import,  from  the  part  it  plays 
in  a  host  of  psychological  phenomena,  its  intervention  in  many 
diseases,  and  particularly  in  mental  affections. 

What  is  hallucination  ?  How  can  it  be  defined  ?  Is  it  simple, 
or  combined  with  other  morbid  conditions  ?  Such  are  the  differ- 
ent questions  with  which  we  shall  commence  our  work. 

Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Chrysippus,  among  the  ancients,  were,  in 
a  degree,  aware,  of  a  false  perception,  and  endeavored  to  distin- 
guish it  from  true  perception ;  they  described  three  sorts  of  hal- 
lucinations— those  of  the  sight,  of  the  hearing,  and  of  smell ;  hut 
they  neither  noted  all  the  degrees  nor  all  the  conditions  of  its 
existence. 

The  definition  of  hallucination  does  not  appear  to  trace  to  a 
period  far  back ;  Arnold  is,  we  think,  the  first  who  gave  it 
any  completeness  of  form.  "  Ideal  insanity,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
intellectual  state  of  a  person  who  believes  he  sees  and  hears 
what  no  other  person  sees  or  hears ;  who  imagines  he  converses 
with  spirits,  perceives  things  impalpable  to  the  senses,  or  that 
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do  not  exist  outwsrdl;  Bach  as  they  appear  to  him ;  or  vho, 
vhen  he  sees  exterDal  objects  in  their  reality,  has  false  and 
ftbsurd  ideas  of  hia  own  form,  and  of  the  palpable  qualities  of 
objects."* 

One  cannot  but  see  in  this  definition,  certwnly  somenhat  long, 
the  distinction  of  hallucinatioDS  and  illusions,  as  also  errors  of 
perBOQality. 

AI.  Crichton,  who  wrote  abont  the  same  time,  defined  halluci- 
natioD  or  illusion,  as  a  delusion  of  mind,  in  which  fancies  are  mis- 
taken for  realities,  and  real  objects  become  falsely  represented, 
without  any  general  derangement  of  the  intellectual  facultiea-f 

Sanvages,  with  Felix  Plater,  called  hallucination  a  false  percep- 
tion caused  by  imperfection  of  the  external  senses ;  and  included, 
under  the  vague  term  delirium,  that  the  principle  of  which  is  in 
the  brain  itself.  Amongst  hallucinations,  he  placed  vertigo, 
double-sight,  tingling  in  the  ear,  hypochondria,  and  somnambu- 
lism. Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia,  admits  the  opinion  of  the  two 
preceding  authors. 

By  the  word  hallucination,  Fernar  understands  all  deceitful 
impressions,  from  the  fly  that  flutters  before  the  eye  to  the  most 
frightful  spectre.^ 

According  to  Hibbert,  hallucinations  are  merely  ideas  and  re- 
collections, so  vivid  ae  to  surpass  real  impressions.S 

Esquirol,  the  first  in  France  who  gave  a  precise  sense  to  the 
word  hallucination,  has  applied  it  to  phenomena  neither  depend- 
ent on  a  local  lesion  of  the  senses,  nor  on  a  vicious  association  of 
ideas,  nor  on  the  eifect  of  imagination,  but  solely  on  a  particular, 
and,  as  yet,  nnknown  lesion  of  the  brain ;  he  defines  hallucination 
as  a  cerebral  or  psychical  phenomenon,  acting  independently  of 
the  senses,  and  consisting  in  external  sensations,  that  the  patient 
believes  he  experiences,  although  no  external  agent  acts  mate- 
rially on  his  senses.    In  another  part  of  his  book,  he  says:  "The 

*  Arnold's  ObserratioDs  on  the  NatoM,  Einda,  Cavaea,  and  Pievention 
of  Inianit; ;  two  tdIh.  Sto.,  2d  editJoo,  t.  I,  p.  5S,  London,  1806.  Firet 
edition  publlahed  in  1782. 

t  Alax.  Crichton,  An  Inqairj  into  the  Natnro  and  Ori^n  of  Mental 
Derangeraent,  t.  2,  p.  342,  London,  1708. 

1  Ad  Ebbhj  towarda  a  Tlieory  of  Apparitions,  p.  95,  London,  1813. 

{  Samuel  Ilibbert,  Sketchea  of  the  Philuaoph;  of  Apparitions,  2d  edi- 
tion, p.  I,  LoodoD,  1825. 
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profeBsed  eetiBations  of  the  hallncinated  are  images,  and  ideas, 
Kprodaced  by  menorj,  asaoci&ted  by  imaginatioo,  and  peraom- 
fied  hj  habit" 

This  second  definition  has  been  strongly  attacked  as  being 
neither  logical  nor  consonant  irith  facts.  We  will  not  bring  for- 
ward the  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  but  we  consider 
it  more  brilliant  than  correct. 

M.  Fabret,  in  his  Lectures  upon  Mental  IHteatea,  published  in 
the  Gazette  dee  HSpitaux  for  1850,  adopts  Esquirol's  opinions, 
though  with  some  slight  modifications. 

Darwio,  and  subsequently  M.  Farille,  considered  halluciaations 
as  a  lesion  of  the  organs  of  sense.  On  this  hypothesis,  a  false 
perception,  always  the  same,  is  assumed  to  exist;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  adopt  it  for  the  hallucinations  that  are  connected  with 
the  habitual  ideas,  of  the  individual,  or  with  those  which  are 
prevalent  at  certain  historical  epochs. 

According  to  M.  Galmeil,  hallucinations  are  ideas  that  are 
converted  into  material  impressions,  and  are  carried  into  ao- 
tioD  on  the  external  senses,  although  the  nervous  system  of  the 
periphery  ia  passive.  But  this  physician  goes  farther,  since  he 
admits  that  the  peripheric  nervous  system  may  be  the  starting- 
point  for  the  most  varied,  and  probably  the  most  numerous, 
hallucinations.    M.  Calmeil  combines  hallucinations  and  illusions. 

MouB.  L^lut  considers  hallucinations  to  be  an  intermediate 
pheoomenoo  between  sensation  and  conception.  This  pheno- 
menon he  regards  as  a  spontaneous  transformation  of  thought 
into  sensations  generally  external. 

M.  Bland  baa  attacked  this  definition,  by  remarking  that  hal- 
lucination cannot  be  a  transformation  of  thought,  because  thought, 
immaterial  in  its  nature,  has  no  form,  consequently  cannot  be 
transformed,  nor  become  material  like  a  sensation,  viewed  by  the 
impulse  which  prodnces  it.* 

Between  sensation  and  conception,  says  M.  Leuret,  there  ex- 
ists an  intermediate  phenomenon,  that  practitioners  call  hatlnci- 
nation.  Hallucination  resembles  sensation,  inasmuch  as,  like 
sensation,  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  body  actually  acting  on  the 
oi^ans.     It  differs  from  it,  inasmuch  as  it  exists  without  an  ez- 

*  Bland,  Note  poor  Mrrir  4  I'hiatoire  dta  hallnouiatioiia,  Bewe  JUdi- 
cale,  Juin,  1842. 
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temal  object.  Like  conception,  it  is  creative,  but  it  prodacei 
imagea,  not  ideas;  images,  however,  which  are  of  the  same  worth 
to  the  hallacinated  as  the  objects  themselvee.* 

Again,  M.  Auhanel,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  hallncina- 
tionSit  looks  on  this  phenomenon  as  a  form  or  variety  of  mental 
alienation,  in  which  a  man  transforms  the  delirious  conceptiooa 
of  his  mind  into  sensations,  or,  by  means  of  these  same  con- 
ceptions, perverts  real  sensations  by  assimilating  them  to  his  de- 
lirionfl  ideas. 

M.  Baillarger  admits  two  kinds  of  hallacination,  the  one  com- 
plete, which  are  the  result  of  the  double  action  of  imagination 
and  the  senses;  these  are  ptycho-tenaorial :  the  other  produced 
onlj  by  the  involuntary  exercise  of  memory  and  imaginatiob, 
which  are  psychical  hallucinations.  He  defined  pBycho-senaorial 
hallucination  as  a  sensorial  perception,  independent  of  all  exter- 
nal excitation  of  the  sensaouB  organs,  and  having  its  starting- 
point  in  the  involuntary  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination. 
Psychical  hallucinations  may  be  defined  as  perceptions  purely 
intellectual,  having  their  starting-point  in  the  involuntary  exer- 
cise of  memory  and  imagination,  and  in  a  less  degree  than  htl~ 
lucinations  of  the  former  kind — the  internal  excitation  of  the 
sensorial  apparatus-t 

According  to  M.  Michea,  hallucination  i?  the  transformation, 
sometimes  voluntary,  but  more  frequently  involuntary,  of  me- 
mory and  imagination,  either  isolated  or  combined,  resembling 
sensorial  perception.g  Sometimes  it  is  cerebral,  and  idiopathic; 
sometimes  sensorial,  peripheric,  or  symptomatic. 

M.  Szalkowski  defines  hallucination  as  a  cerebral  or  psychical 
phenomenon  perfected  independently  of  the  senses,  and  consist- 
ing in  external  sensations  experienced  by  the  individual,  although 
no  external  agent  acts  materially  on  the  senses. |j 

According  to  M.  Farchappe,  the  inherence  of  the  illusory 

*  Lenret,  Fragmenta  piychologiqoe  Bur  lafolie,  p.  133,  Paria,  1S34. 

f  Aubnnel,  Esstil  aar  lea  balluci nations,  tb^se,  Paris,  1839. 

J  Baillarger,  Des  hallucioHtioDS,  dee  cauaea  qui  lea  produiaent,  et  det 
maladieB  qu'elles  caracteriaeDt  {Mitaoirea  de  VAeadimie  de  Midecine,  1. 12, 
Pari*,  1846). 

{  Miohea,  Du  delire  dee  aenaatione,  p.  82,  Parts,  1846. 

I  Louia  Rufin  Sialkowaki,  Recherche  aur  lea  hallucinationa  au  point 
de  Tue  de  la  psjohologie,  de  I'biatoire,  et  de  la  midecioe  legitte,  p.  8, 1849. 
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eluWBcteristio  in  the  psychical  phenomenon,  conudered  aa  an 
essential  condition  of  the  special  change  of  modality  vhich  en- 
genders illuBions,  necessarily  excludes  from  this  category  of 
symptoms  those  phenomena  which  resnlt  immediately  and  ez- 
elueively  from  the  operations  of  the  sool  as  much  as  intellectual 
strength.  In  this  opinion,  notions  and  ideas  can  be  true  or 
false,  and  never  illnsory.  Illusory  senBationa  are  distlngaished 
from  other  psychical  phenomena,  inasmuch  as  they  have  an 
act  of  the  senses  for  their  condition,  and  an  illusion  for  their 
effect. 

The  illusory  sensations  are  of  two  orders,  objective  and  sab- 
jectitfe.  The  essential  character  of  the  former  is  to  hare  a 
sensation  created  by  an  external  object,  and,  as  a  necessary  ef- 
fect, to  engender  an  illusion  relative  to  the  sensible  properties 
of  that  object.  The  subjective  have  for  their  essential  character 
a  sensation  without  a  real  object,  caused  by  an  exterior  modifica- 
tion of  the  organs  of  the  suhject,  and  causing  an  illusion  relative 
to  the  existence  of  an  external  object.* 

Dendy  explains  hallncination  as  a  past  recollection — illusion, 
aa  a  present  recollection.f 

For  ourselves,  building  on  the  syiqptomatology  of  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions,  we  will  define  hallucination  as  the  perception 
of  the  sensible  signs  of  an  idea ;  and  illusion,  a  false  appreciation 
of  real  sensations.  In  considering  this  phenomenon  in  a  psycho- 
logical point  oT  view,  we  will  explain  our  opinion,  by  stating  that 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  idea,  or  its  essence,  never  forms  a 
part  of  the  hallucination,  but  that  the  sensible  sign  forms  its 
only  foundation. 

The  division  of  hallndnations  ought  to  rest  on  a  previous  and 
deep  study  of  their  states  of  complication  and  simplicity.  But 
this  method,  suitable  for  classification,  would  offer  serious  draw- 
backs to  the  comprehension  of  this  work;  the  reader  would  not 
at  once  seize  on  the  whole  of  the  plan,  his  mind  would  lose  itself 
in  details,  and  the  result  would  be  a  painful  impression,  which 
would  nullify  all  our  efforts.     Under  this  conviction,  we  will  pro- 

*  Haz  Parchftppe,  Symptomatologio  de  la  folie,  AnnalM  H6clioo-Pij- 
elialogiqiiei  (lee  nnmlMn  fbi  Jaannrj  and  April,  1850,  and  JaonaiT, 
18S1,  p.  268,  d  Kq.). 

t  Walter  Cooper  Dsody,  The  Phlloaopby  of  Ujiterj,  London,  1841. 
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ceed  to  sketch  onr  clasBification,  after  baring  ezHbited  the  moat 
generally  adopted  divistoQa. 

Eaquirol  recognizes  only  cerebral,  mental,  or  idiopathic  halln- 
<»natioiiB.  M.  C&lmeil  says  that  in  theory  we  may  suppose  that 
symptomatic  hallucinationa  exist,  and  that  the  peripheric  nerrona 
system  is  the  starting-point  for  the  most  varied  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  number  of  hallucinations.  But,  whether  we  lean  to  the 
theories  of  Capron,  or  rest  upon  those  of  Meyer,  the  sensations 
brought  by  the  sentient  extremities,  which  come  from  the  nerres 
of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  taste,  of  smell,  of  external  and  visceral 
touch,  and  of  the  spinal  marrow,  impress  only  a  shock  on  the 
brain,  and  it  requires  the  action  of  that  organ  to  constitute  the 
operations  of  hallncination. 

M.  Leuret  divides  hallucinations  into  those  which  occur  dur- 
ing waking  hours,  and  those  which  take  place  during  sleep,  and 
which  are  ordinarily  known  as  vtaiont.  He  includes  incubus  and 
snccubus  in  the  hallucinations  of  sleep. 

M.  Anbanel,  who  makes  but  one  class  of  hallucinations  and 
illuuons,  baa  proposed  the  following  division: — 

1.  The  hallucinated  are  fully  aware  of  the  phenomena  they 
experience ;  they  attribute  it  themselves  to  a  freak  of  fancy,  to 
a  diseased  imagination;  they  are  perfectly  rational,  sometimes 
even  manifeating  a  high  development  of  intellect. 

2.  The  hallucinated  cannot  understand  that  their  false  im- 
pressions are  received  through  any  other  medium  than  their 
senses;  they  are  always  careful  to  keep  their  actions  subordinate 
to  the  phenomenon  which  affects  them. 

S.  The  hallucinated  believe  in  the  interposition  of  their  sensea, 
and  in  the  reality  of  the  external  impressions  which  occur  to 
them.     These  distinctions  apply  alone  to  bolated  hallucinations. 

In  regard  to  the  hallucinations  of  complex  mental  alienation, 
M.  Anbanel  notices  a  aenaorial  monomania,  in  which  "the  hal- 
lucinated maintain  a  connected  series  of  ideas,  and  have  none  of 
that  disorder  or  incoherence  observable  in  madmen;"  and  a  ten- 
torial mania,  "made  up  of  numerous  and  varions  hallucinations, 
sometimes  lucid,  more  frequently  confused,  each  having  the 
common  characteristic  of  being  insanity  in  itself — ^that  is  to 
say,  as  incoherent  and  disordered  as  are  actions  and  words  in 
the  frenzy  of  madness." 

Dr.  Fatcrson,  aviuling  himself  of  the  works  of  Ferriar,  Heb- 
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bert,  Abercrombie  and  his  disciples,  commenoes  by  dividing  hal- 
iDcinationa  into  two  great  Bections:  1.  Those  of  wskefubiesa. 
2.  Those  of  dreams.  He  then  proposes. a  new  classification,  the 
most  complete  which  has  been  pablished  in  England.  It  is  com- 
posed of  seven  groups,  which  comprehend  the  major  part  of 
known  ballaciaations,  and  one  of  which  admits  the  existence  of 
hftUnoinations  with  reason.* 

In  common  with  most  of  the  authors  who  have  preceded  him, 
Mr.  Faterson  combines  hallucinations  and  illusions. 

The  classifications  of  Messrs.  Baillarger  and  Farchappe  have 
already  been  noticed. 

The  classification  that  we  are  about  to  introduce  exhibits  baU 
laoinationB  in  a  much  more  extensive  view.  We  recognize  the 
ballacinations  of  illusions,  although  they  constantly  approximate, 
because  their  origin  differs  entirely;  but,  after  having  charac- 
terized their  distinctJons,  we  shall  point  out,  in  describing  hallu- 
cinations, what  is  important  to  be  known  of  illusions,  as  it  is  im- 
pos»ble,  in  many  circumstances,  that  these  two  forms  of  mental 
aberraUon  should  be  isolated.  The  same  remark  applies  to  idio- 
pathic and  symptomatic  ballacinations;  however  useful  in  a  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  rigorously  maintained  in  a 
history  of  hallucinations. 

These  distinctions  established,  we  shall  proceed  to  divide  halln- 
einations  into  ten  aectiotiB,  shown  in  the  following  table,  but  which, 
from  the  importance  of  many  of  them,  are  also  subdivided: — 


Section  I,  Hallnctuations  consistent  with  r 


1.  Corrected  by  un- 

derstanding. 

2.  Not  corrected  by 
understanding. 


Comprising 
hallucinations 


of  sight; 

of  hearing ; 

of  smell ; 

of  taste; 

of  touch ; 

of  all  thesen8eB.t 


Section  II.  Simple  hallncinations,  in  themselves  having  the  cha- 
racteristic of  insanity,  without  being  complicated  with  mono- 
mania, mania,  madness,  etc. 


*  Patorson,  HimoireH  snr  pins' 
dioo-Psjchol.,  1843). 

t  This  BubdiTiaioii  applies  to  other  teoUoni, 


d'hallaoinations  fAan&I.  M6- 
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Section  III.  Hallnfiinations  in  their  connection  irith  illnsions. 
Section  IV.   Oomponnd  hallacinationa,   having   in  themBcIres 
the  characteristic  of  ioBanity,  exbting, 

1.  With  monomania; 

2.  With  stupidity ; 
8.  With  mania ; 

4.  With  madness ; 

5.  With  imbecility. 

Section  V.  Hallacinations  resnlting  from  delirium  tremena,  in- 
toxication, and  narcotic  eubstances,  and  venoms. 

Section  VI.  Hallacinations  most  frequent  in  nervous  diaBases, 
but  without  the  accessories  of  monomania,  mania,  and  madness. 

1.  With  catalepsy ; 

2.  With  epilepsy; 
8.  With  hysteria ; 

4.  With  hypochondria ; 

5.  Withra^e. 

Section  VII.  Hallacinations  with  nightmare  and  dreams. 

Section  VIII.  HaUacinations  with  ecstasies. 

Section  IX.  Hallucinations  with  febrile,  inflammatory,  and  acnte 

diseases,  chronic  and  other  aEFections,  with  certain  states  of  the 

atmosphere;  namely, 

1.  With  acute  diseases; 

2.  With  fever ; 

8.  With  diseases  of  the  hrmn ; 

4.  With  parenchymatous  inflammations ; 

5.  With  typhoid  fever; 

6.  With  intermittent  fever ; 

7.  With  gout,  chlorosis,  pellagra,  etc. ; 

8.  With  the  last  stages  of  hectic  diseases ; 

9.  With  syncope,  asphyxia,  lethargy,  convalescence^ 

etc.; 
10.  With  atmospheric  influences,  etc 
Section  X.  Epidemic  hallucinations.* 

As  the  subdivision  we  have  presented  appears  to  na  to  compre- 

*  Epidenio  balludDatioDB  &nd  illasionB  being  noticed  in  the  chapters 
with  which  tbey  have  more  particular  connection,  we  shall  not  devote  maj 
special  article  to  them. 
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hend  all  known  hallacinatioDS,  it  is  evident  that,  when  we  ehall 
have  completed  oar  examination,  we  Bhall  have  all  the  materials 
by  whose  aid  we  can  study  their  symptoms,  their  canses,  their 
lesions,  their  prognosis,  their  diagnosis,  and  their  treatment. 
To  make  choice  of  the  most  authentic  facts,  the  most  appropriate 
for  establishing  the  doctrine  of  hallucinations ;  to  avoid  crowding 
them  together,  the  fanlt  of  so  many  modem  authors;  to  refer 
to  our  own  ezperieiice,  whilst  we  glean  from  that  of  the  learned 
both  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries — such  are  the  rules  by 
which  we  propose  to  be  guided  in  our  researches  on  a  subject 
which  bears  relation  to  medicine,  philosophy,  history,  morals, 
and  religion,  and  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  interesting  in 
mental  pathology. 
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HALLtJOINATIOSa  CONBIBTENT  WITH  RSA80N. 

InflDUiae  of  Mrerie  in  the  prodaction  of  halliicmstJoiui — DistinctioDB  to  be  eite- 
bliBhed — OtL  the  reverie  of  Orientala — Belief  in  the  mpenifttiiral — 1.  Reoogniied, 
BpontaDeoDS,  ephemenl,  and  prolonged  hBUudnationa ;  2.  Ccrecognlied  halla- 
elnstioiis — Gkneee  of  h^uoinationi — ObBerralionE  borroired  from  historioal  - 
pOrsonBgeB — Their  importajiae — BeoapitnUition. 

The  propOBitioQ  in  this  book  which  is  most  disputed  iB  that  of 
bsllDcinationB  as  conaiBtent  with  reaeoo.  In  order  to  bring  for- 
ward all  the  evidence  of  vhich  we  think  it  eneceptible,  we  mnat 
penetrate  into  tbe  region  of  psychological  facts,  analyze  the 
different  states  in  wbicb  hallncination  is  normallj  produced,  and 
illustrate  argument  by  well-selected  facts.  Before  entering  on 
these  researches,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  an  error  inseparable 
from  tbe  subject,  and  into  which  it  is  usual  to  fall:  I  mean  the 
analogies  of  reason  and  lunacy.*  So  long  as  a  proper  distance 
from  the  invisible  limits  of  these  two  worlds  is  maintained,  illa- 
sion  is  impossible ;  but  the  frontier  once  invaded,  confusion  com- 
menoee,  and  it  beoomeB  very  difficult  to  distinguish  true  from 
erroneous  ideas,  reality  from  falsehood. 

Let  UB  take  an  example :  The  idea  of  Qod  is  universal ;  his 
justice  is  an  attribute  that  cannot  be  separated  from  his  essence ; 
if,  however,  the  idea  of  justice  should  touch  the  borders  of 
tbe  fatal  circle,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  inflexible  severity, 
terror,  chastisement,  and  damnation,  and  too  often  leads  to  sul- 
dde.  There  is  no  idea,  which  is  drawn  into  this  orbit,  but  under- 
goes this  terrible  metamorphosis.  The  same  phenomenon  takes 
place  with  images.     In  many  cases  visible  to  the  senses,  bat 

*  F.  Ulat,  Le  IMmon  de  Socrate,  lUoherofaes  dea  Aoalogiei  de  la  Folie 
et  de  la  B^*on,  one  vol.  iu  8to.  p.  321,  Paris,  1836. — Uorean,  Un  chapltre 
Oiibli6  de  la  Patbolosie  Hentale,  Psria,  1830. 
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recognised  as  memoriea,  remmiacenceB,  creatione — BometimeB 
Mcepted  as  the  effect  of  snpernatiiral  power — their  nBnal  charac- 
ter is  not  to  canee  any  disturbance  of  the  intellect,  nor  exercise 
any  unhappy  iuflaence  on  the  actions  of  life.  It  is  not  thus 
when  the  image  presents  an  actual  form  to  the  mind  which 
slavishly  obeys  it ;  the  hallucination  passes  from  a  physiological 
to  a  pathological  condition,  and  thence  leads  to  insanity. 

The  existence  of  images,  or  rather  of  physiological  hallncina- 
tions,*  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  thonsands  of  physical  and 
moral  facts.  Indeed,  they  may  be  caused  by  optical  or  aconstie 
illusion. 

Brewster,  in  his  Lettera  on  Natural  Magic,^  has  related  an  ex- 
periment by  Kewton,  which  proves  that  any  one  can,  at  his  plea- 
sure, create  hallucinations.  That  great  philosopher,  after  having 
attracted  the  sun  to  a  mirror,  directed  his  glance  by  chance  to 
an  obscnre  part  of  the  room  ;  he  was  much  surprised  to  see  the 
solar  spectrum  reproduced,  and  exhibited  by  degrees,  with  all  the 
colors  and  brilliancy  of  the  sun  itself.  The  hallucination  oc- 
curred as  frequently  as  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  dark 
spot-I 

Paterson  remarks  that  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  when 
a  casement  is  highly  illuminated,  and  the  wall  afterwards  looked 
at ;  the  image  of  the  casement,  with  its  squares  and  its  bars,  is 
quickly  developed  to  yoor  gaze.§  To  these  two  facts  may  be 
added  the  circumstance  that  individuals  who  concentrate  their 
ideas  on  a  scene,  or  a  mountain  which  they  may  hare  noticed  in 
their  travels,  find  it  reproduced  with  extreme  fidelity. 

*  These  remarks  applj  equtJlj  to  illurionB. 

t  Sir  David  Brewater,  Letters  on  Nataral  Magic,  p.  32,  London,  1S32. 

X  I  woDid  remuk  now,  and  once  for  all,  that  all  observationB  borronad 
from  foreign  snthors  have  been  translated  bj  mjself.  Many  phjsicians 
who  bsTe  written  on  halluoinations  have  given  certain  quotations  which 
thej  believed  to  be  llterallj  token  from  works,  more  or  less  known,  whilst 
I  took  the  troable  to  translate  the  original  text.  Esperienoe  at  mj  own 
eoet,  and  errors  oommitted  bj  those  wbo  qaote  at  secood  and  third  hand, 
have  long  since  given  me  the  hahtt  of  appljing  at  once  to  tlie  fonntun- 
head. 

{  Paterson,  Edinhnrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  eliv .,  Jannaij, 
1843. — Mimoires  sar  pluslenrs  oas  d' hallucinations,  avee  des  observationa 
snr  lea  phinombnes  et  les  itats  morbldes  dans  lesqoels  elles  ont  lien,  trans- 
lated by  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Annalei  Midioo-Psjcho.,  1,  3,  1834. 
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There  ia  a  Btate  of  miBd  which  ever;  one  has  experienced,  and 
vhich  shoiTs  with  what  facility  hallucination  can  be  prodaced :  I 
apeak  of  reverie.  A  dear  iriend,  M.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  writea 
thoa  OD  the  snbject:  "There  are  two  kinds  of  rcTerie — that  of 
weak  miuda,  and  that  of  deep  thinkera.  Yes,  rererie  leada  to  a 
wilderness  of  ideas  in  the  poor  sools  who  are  in  love  with  thonght, 
and  desire  it,  without  being  able  to  obtain  it,  or  to  find  in  it  oom- 
plete  and  solid  strength.  Certainly  it  is  a  dangeroos  labyrinth 
to  those  who  have  neither  a  clear  sight  nor  a  firm  foot  to  dis- 
cover their  road.  But  reverie  is  the  prelude  to  great  creations 
in  minds  like  that  of  St.  Jerome,  who  came  forth  from  the  desert 
stronger  than  when  he  entered  it,  and  reappeared,  armed  and 
mailed  with  his  grand  Christian  books.  With  him,  with  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  with  Descartes,  with  Malebranche,  with  Dante,  with 
Milton,  vrith  Spinoaa,  reverie  ia  force,  power,  health,  and  often 
eren  longevity.    With  them  solitude  ia  holy." 

Meister  likewise  describes  this  creative  power  of  reverie : 
"  Kothing,"  aays  he,  "  can  throw  a  clearer  light  on  the  habitual 
working  of  our  faculty  of  thinking  than  to  observe  it  by  turns  in 
three  very  different  states — the  state  of  waking,  that  of  sleep, 
and  that  middle  state  between  waking  and  sleeping,  in  which  the 
external  senses  are  rather  in  a  state  of  calm  and  inaction  than 
of  actual  torpidity;  in  which  the  activity  of  the  internal  senaea 
becomes,  as  it  were,  isolated,  and  it  ia  doubtful  whether  we  dream 
or  meditate.  This  state  usually  follows  or  precedes  the  repose 
of  sleep ;  it  ia  alao  aometimea  the  result  of  prolonged  meditation 
on  one  object,  or  on  one  idea,  more  particularly  in  the  silence 
of  nature,  in  the  obscority  of  the  forest,  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
shadows  of  night.  Then  a  single  impression,  a  single  image, 
appears  aometimea  to  remain  long  in  the  thought,  and  hold  it,  ae 
it  were,  in  a  state  of  aiege ;  then  our  nnderstanding  acta  only  by 
intuition.  Entire  scenes,  pictures,  complete  or  in  part,  succeed 
to  the  interior  sense,  now  slowly,  now  with  rapidity.  We  think 
we  see,  and  truly  aee,  that  which  we  have  never  seen.  Indeed, 
theae  are  real  phantoms  that  our  imagination,  by  its  sole  power, 
gathers  around  us,  happy  or  unhappy  beneath  the  charm  of  its 
sorcery." 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  devotees,  lorers,  prophets,  Illuminati, 
and  Swedenborgians,  owe  all  the  wonders  of  their  presentiments, 
their  visions,  their  prophecies,  their  conversationB  with  oelestid 
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intelUgenceSi'their  jonmeys  in  heaTeo,  and  in  heU,  to  tbe  illiutonB 
of  vhich  this  state  of  being  renders  ns  sosceptible ;  in  a'  word,  all 
the  extravagance  and  anperatition  of  their  contagious  reveries. 
Bat  I  do  not  hesitate,  also,  to  s»;  that  it  is  probably  in  this 
state  that  men  of  genius  have  conceived  the  most  original  beau- 
ties of  their  vorks ;  that  in  it  tbe  geometrician  has  solved  the 
problem  that  had  long  baffled  him ;  the  metaphysitnan  has  seen 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  most  ingenious  of  his  systems  ;  the  poet, 
his  most  beautiful  verse  ;  the  musician,  the  most  expressive  and 
most  brilliant  of  his  passages;  tbe  statesman,  the  decisive  expe- 
dient that  all  the  light  of  his  experience  had  not  discovered  with 
his  severest  calculations ;  the  general,  the  expansive  and  rapid 
eoup  d'eeil  that  fixes  the  fate  of  a  battle  and  insures  victory." 

We  may  here  notice  the  influence  of  being  on  the  confines  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  fanciful ;  towards  whichever  side  we 
lean,  reverie  is  tbe  great  source  of  great  actions  or  rash  enter- 
prises. 

Oarried  sway  by  these  waking  dreams,  these  castles  in  tbe 
air,  80  familiar  to  us,  and  which  substitute  such  sweet  illusiong 
for  tbe  sad  realities  of  life,  our  thoughts  are  illuminated,  oar  idle 
fancies  become  embodied,  and  we  see  before  us,  under  sensible 
forms,  all  the  objects  of  our  wishes.  Who,  for  example,  has  not 
a  hundred  times  contemplated  the  figure  of  his  beloved;  or,  if 
be  be  enamcred  of  glory,  has  not  distinctly  heard  the  soond  of 
clarions,  and  tbe  cries  of  the  combatants  ? 

All  who  have  lived  in  tbe  East,  or  written  of  that  glorious 
country,  have  spoken  of  the  powerful  effect  of  the  climate  on  the 
imagination  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  averred  that  there  exist 
substances  in  that  part  of  tbe  world  that  throw  the  mind  into  ec- 
stasies. " For  myself,"  says  M.  Paul  de  Moldaes,  *' I  have  always 
thought  that  the  heaven  under  which  the  Arab  folds  and  oofolds 
bis  tent  is  tbe  most  eSectaal  soorce  of  reverie  in  which  tbe  sonl 
can  be  steeped.  The  Orientals  do  not,  like  ourselves,  know  the 
debasing  and  loquacious  intoxication  of  wine,  of  brandy,  of  beer, 
and  of  all  those  liquors'  that  disfigure  tbe  features,  disorder  the 
mind,  and  imprint  extravagance  on  the  tongue ;  but  tbey  possess 
the  secret  of  that  noble  and  silent  intoucation  of  heaven,  of  soli- 
tude, space,  and  of  those  divine  things  which  give  an  august  cha- 
racter to  tbe  countenance,  and  illumine  thought  with  tbe  trans- 
parencies of  vision,  and  place  a  sacred  seal  on  tbe  lips,  broken  at 
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rare  mterrals  by  &  fev  aclemn  words,  tt  is  of  this  intoxication, 
which  those  who  have  once  indulged  in  never  renounce,  that  the 
recital  of  Camhi  (Sid-el-Adj-Mohammed,  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Chambas)  is  full.  Amongst  the  raysteriouB  facts  that  I  amused 
mjself  in  gathering  from  the  curious  details  of  this  peregrination, 
is  one  that  appeared  to  me  striking.  Ghambi  relates  that,  during 
one  of  the  namerouB  halts  of  his  journey,  a  gentle  and  frater- 
nal exaltation  seized  him  and  all  hie  companions.  A  sort  of  in- 
visible mirage  exhibited  to  the  whole  caravan  the  image  of  their 
absent  country,  and  threw  into  inexpressible  tenderness  the  weary 
BOnls  of  these  pilgrims.  What  heavenly  influence  spread  over  all 
these  hearts  the  same  emotion,  and  animated  all  these  minds  with 
the  same  thoughts,  at  the  same  moment  t  It  is  a  secret  of  God, 
and  of  the  desert.  But  Hove  the  country,  and  I  love  the  book  in 
which  such  secrets  are  offered  to  our  meditation."*' 

Such  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  M.  Combes  the  younger  ;  "  The 
Oriental,"  he  remarks,  "is  indolent  and  voluptuous.  The  keff 
is  as  essential  to  his  existence  as  the  bread  which  be  eats,  or  the 
clothes  that  cover  him.  An  Arab,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  who  can- 
not indulge  during  the  day  in  his  keff,  is  a  most  unhappy  man. 
But,  you  inquire,  what  is  this  keff?  The  word  has  no  corre- 
sponding word  in  our  language;  and  the  Italians,  in  translating  it 
as  '  far  niente'  (complete  idleness),  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  its  real  significance.  The  keS'is  a  reverie,  happiness  in  repose; 
it  is  a  kind  of  beatitude  in  which  the  individual  is  plunged,  and 
from  which  he  would  wish  never  to  be  aronsed.  The  Orientals 
rarely  think;  it  is  too  fatiguing.  During  the  kefi*,  the  hours  of 
which  are  regulated,  and  of  which  do  motive  would  induce  them 
voluntarily  to  deprive  themselves,  their  imagination,  capricious 
and  wandering,  is  without  end,  and  without  object ;  it  loves  to  be 
lost  in  a  world  of  fancy,  and  to  feast  on  vain  chimeras.  In  these 
ecstatic  hours,  the  Orientals  are  all  poets,  but  egotists  who  produce 
nothing,  "f 

It  is  to  thk  power  of  imo^nation  that  we  owe  those  wonderful 
tales  which  are  the  charm  of  the  Orientals.  It  is  this  which 
peoples  the  bowels  of  the  earth  with  genii,  magicians,  and 
palaces  filled  with  treasure,  and  fancies  in  every  European,  who 

*  Des  ouTTsges  dn  Qiniral  Daumas  (Article  de  M.  Paul  de  MolbneB, 
Journal  du  PibaU,  da  4  Man,  1851). 
t  Vojage  eu  G^pt  et  en  Nabie. 
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«zcaTa6e8  rainB  to  find  the  remains  of  antiqui^,  &  magiciaa 
invoking  the  gaardian  genii  of  the  treasures,  in  order  to  poseesB 
himBelf  of  them. 

The  reverie,  then,  is  eminently  favorable  to  the  production  of 
pliTsiological  hallncinatioits ;  and  it  is  eas;  to  deduce  from  thence, 
how,  with  deep  thinkers,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  admirable  ch^t- 
d'txuwea. 

Hence  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  whom  genius  has  touched 
with  his  wing,  have  all  perceived  before  them  the  form  of  the 
ideal  of  their  dreams ;  their  biographies  prove  that  this  form  was 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  their  minds  (like  the  ghost  of  Banquo  in 
Macbeth),  and  often  even  to  their  bodily  eyes.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  immortal  creations  without  this  mate- 
rialisation of  the  ideal.  It  is  the  characteristic  sign  of  the 
artists  of  antiquity,  and  of  those  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  if  few 
can  now  equal  them,  it  is  because  that  profound  belief  which 
elevated  the  soul  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  has  almost 
entirely  ceased  amongst  enlightened  people,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
profess  to  believe  nothing. 

Having  reserved  Aallucinationt  in  relation  to  ptychohgy  for 
a  special  chapter,  we  will  not  enter  on  the  examination  of  dreams, 
of  certain  states  of  infancy,  of  authentic  phenomena  of  magnet- 
ism and  somnambulism,  etc. ;  our  object  here  is  simply  to  prove 
that  hallucination  is  consistent  with  reason.  The  two  classes 
that  we  have  established  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  by 
the  excess  and  the  intensity  of  the  phenomenon.  In  a  reasona- 
ble state,  the  image  may  preserve  the  vividness  of  the  original, 
but  it  is  in  general  recognized  as  a  creation  of  the  imagination, 
and  is  of  short  duration;  in  the  delirious  state,  on  the  contrary, 
the  brain  paints  its  pictures  with  more  force  than  they  possess  in 
reality ;  these  are  detached  from  self,  take  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  the  individual,  and  disturb  the  mental  faculties. 

The  psychological  study  of  man,  then,  proves  that  hallucina- 
tion can  exist  without  disordering  the  mind.  We  will  describe 
several  carious  cases  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  and  divide  them 
into  two  sections :  1.  Hallucinations  corrected  by  the  ander- 
standing;  2.  Hallucinations  not  corrected  by  the  understanding: 
perfect  sanity  in  both  cases. 

The  hallucinations  of  the  first  section  may  continue  for  a 
length  of  time.     In  certain  cases,  they  are  conjured  up  at  will. 
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SuBSSCTiOK  I. — ffaUueinatiotu  eotuitteTit  wUh  retuon,  cor- 
rected by  the  understanding. 

Case  I.  "A  painter  wbo  inherited  much  of  the  patronage  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  believed  himself  to 
possess  a  talent  superior  to  his,  was  so  full j  engaged,  that  he  told 
me,"  said  Wigan,  "he  had  painted  three  hnndred  large  and  amall 
portraits  in  one  year.  The  fact  appeared  physically  impossible ; 
but  the  secret  of  his  rapidity  and  hia  astonishing  success  was 
this ;  he  required  but  one  sitting  of  his  model.  I  watched  him 
paint  a  portrait  in  miniature  in  eight  hours,  of  a  gentleman  whom 
I  well  knew;  it  was  carefully  done,  and  the  resemblance  was 
perfect.  I  begged  him  to  detail  to  me  his  method  of  procedure, 
and  he  related  what  follows :  '  When  a  sitter  c&me,  I  looked  atten- 
tively on  him  for  half  an  hour,  sketching  from  time  to  time  on 
the  canvas.  I  did  not  require  a  longer  sitting.  I  removed  the 
canvas,  and  passed  to  another  person.  When  I  wished  to  cod- 
tioue  the  first  portr^t,  I  recalled  the  man  to  my  mind ;  I  placed 
him  on  the  chair,  where  I  perceived  him  as  distinctly  as  if  be 
were  really  there;  and  I  may  add,  in  form  and  color  more 
decided  and  brilliant.  I  looked  from  time  to  dme  at  the  imagi- 
nary figure,  and  went  on  painting;  occasionally  stopping  to 
examine  the  posture  exactly  as  though  the  original  were  before 
me ;  whenever  I  looked  towards  the  chair,  I  saw  the  man. 

'"This  method  made  me  very  popular,  and  as  I  always  caught 
the  resemblance,  the  sitters  were  delighted  that  I  spared  them 
the  annoying  sittings  of  other  painters.  In  this  way  I  laid  by 
mnch  money  for  myself  and  my  children. 

" '  By  degrees  I  began  to  lose  all  distinction  between  the  imagi- 
nary and  the  real  figure,  and  I  sometimes  insisted  to  my  sitters 
that  they  had  sat  the  day  before.  Finally,  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  so,  and  then  all  became  confusion.  I  recollect  nothing 
more.  I  lost  my  reason,  and  remained  for  thirty  yean  in  an 
asylum.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  six  monUis  of  my  con* 
finement,  I  recollect  nothing ;  it  however  appears  to  me,  that 
when  I  hear  persons  epeak  of  their  visit  to  the  establishment,  I 
have  a  faint  recollection  of  them,  but  I  will  not  dwell  on  this 
subject.' 

"What  is  most  surprising  is  that  when  this  artist  reassumed 
his  pencil,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  he  painted  almost  as 
well  aa  when  madness  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  art.  Hia 
imagination  was  still  very  vivid,  as  was  proved  by  the  portrait 
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whiclt  I  saw  bim  take,  for  vhich  be  only  reqnired  tvo  eittings  of 
half  an  faonr  each,  the  last  of  which  waa  to  look  at  the  dress  and 
the  ejebrovs,  vhich  his  memory  had  not  retained.  As  -it  was 
feared  that  the  excitement,  consequent  on  this  work,  would  be 
productire  of  nnhappy  reenlts,  he  was  persaaded  to  renonnce 
the  practice  of  bis  art.     He  died  shortly  afterwards."* 

Tiaa  power  of  invoking  shadows,  and  peopling  solitudes,  may 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  transform  individaals  present  into  phan- 
toms. 

Gasb  II.  Hyacinth  Langlots,  »  celebrated  artist  of  the  city 
of  Ronen,  intimately  acquainted  with  Talma,  related  that  this 
great  artist  had  confided  to  him  the  fact  that,  when  he  trod  the 
stage,  he  conid,  by  the  force  of  his  will,  make  all  the  brilliant 
dresses  of  his  numerous  audience  disappear,  and  sabetitnte 
skeletons  for  the  living  characters.  When  bis  imagination  had 
thus  filled  the  theatre  with  these  singular  spectators,  his  emo- 
tions were  such  as  to  give  to-  his  play  a.  force  which  produced  the 
most  striking  effects. 

Since  hallucination  can  in  such  a  case  be  invoked  at  will,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  it  may  exhibit  itself  instantaneouBly. 

Cask  III.  Bottex  relates  that  a  man  employed  in  a  brew- 
house  in  Strasburg,  having  gone  to  Saint  Etienne,  inhabited  the 
latter  town  for  about  two  months,  when  he  one  night  heard 
something  walk  round  his  bed,  and  pass  over  the  coverlet ;  the 
next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  same  noise ;  but  then  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  these  words:  "Ah!  I  have  found  you,  then!"  He 
recognized  the  voice  of  a  young  person  whom  be  had  left  at 
Strasburg. 

Thenceforward,  the  Toiee  followed  him  ererywhere ;  asked  for 
money,  spoke  of  marriage,  and  menaced  him  with  the  devil  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  her  wishes ;  in  fact,  she  so  tormented  bim 
that  he  could  neither  work  nor  sleep,  so  he  resolved  to  enter  a 
hospital  at  Lyons. 

He  did  not  see  the  woman  who  spoke  to  him,  but  distinctly 
heard  her  voice ;  and  no  hour  passed  that  she  did  not  talk  to 
him.  When  requested  to  listen  to  her,  be  leaned  his  head  to 
the  left,  and  immediately  heard  her ;  when  be  repeated  word  for 
word  what  sbe  said. 

<•  A.  L.  Wigan,  M.  D.,  A  New  View  of  loMUiit;,  the  Duality  of  Ibe  Mind, 
p.  123,  London,  1844. 
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Thifl  man  iras  perfectly  aane ;  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
woman  whose  voice  he  heard  was  not  near  him.  "  She  mnat," 
said  hg,  laughing,  "have  made  a  compact  with  the  devil."  He 
could  not  explain  what  he  experienced  otherwise ;  but  he  did 
not  hold  on  to  the  idea,  knowing  it  to  be  absurd.  By  degrees, 
the  voice  addreaaod  him  more  rarely ;  finally,  he  no  longer  beard 
her,  and  went  out  cured  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

Gabe  ly.  A  lady  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  extremely  ner- 
Toos  BUBceptibility,  was  from  time  to  time  affected  with  Bingiilar 
viaiona.  Suddenly  she  would  see  a  robber  enter  her  chamber, 
and  conceal  himself  under  her  bed ;  she  waa  instantly  seized 
with  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  universal  trembling. 
She  waa,  nevertheless,  perfectly  aware  of  the  falsity  of  these 
impressions,  and  her  reason  made  great  efforts  to  dissipate  the 
fears  which  they  awoke  in  her  mind. 

Satisfied  tliat  no  person  could  have  entered  her  room,  the  lady 
resisted  the  impulse  which  led  her  to  open  the  windows  and  call 
for  assistance ;  after  a  struggle  of  some  minutes,  reason  finally 
triumphed,  and  she  was  restored  to  calmness ;  she  would  then 
approach  the  bed,  and  examine  it  without  fear  and  with  great 
satisfaction.  "  I  frequently  witnessed,"  says  Mathey,  "  tbe  conr- 
ageous  efforts  of  the  lady  to  free  herself  from  the  fantastic  ideas 
of  all  kinds  that  beset  her." 

Hallucination,  although  understood  and  appreciated  as  such, 
by  the  person  under  its  influence,  may,  by  its  frequency  and 
duration,  produce  so  unhappy  an  effect  on  the  mind  as  to  cause 
death. 

Case  Y.  "I  knew,"  said  Wigan,  "a  very  intelligent  and 
anuable  man,  who  had  the  power  of  placing  before  him  his  own 
image ;  he  often  laughed  heartily  at  the  sight  of  his  resemblance, 
which  also  always  appeared  langhing.  For  a  length  of  time 
this  illusion  was  a  subject  of  amusement  and  pleasantry;  but  tbe 
result  was  deplorable.  By  degrees  be  became  persuaded  that 
he  was  haunted  by  his  double.  This  other  disputed  obstinately 
with  him,  and  to  his  great  mortification,  occasionally  confuted 
him,  which  was  humiliating,  inasmuch  as  be  had  a  great  opinion 
of  hia  own  judgment.  This  gentleman,  although  eccentric,  was 
never  subjected  to  restraint  or  confinement.  Finally,  wearied 
out,  he  resolved  not  to  enter  on  another  year,  paid  all  his  debts, 
wrapped  in  separate  papers  the  amonnt  of  tbe  week's  expenses, 
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and  awaited,  pistol  in  hand,  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  December. 
At  the  moment  ffheo  the  clock  struck  twelve,  he  blew  ont  bie 
brdns." 

Case  VI.  We  owe  to  a  very  eminent  physician  of  ackoowledged 
reputation,  and  intimate  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  recital  of  a 
fact  that  occnrred  to  a  well-known  personage,  which  is,  without 
contradiction,  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  that  can  be 
offered  in  the  history  of  hallucination.  The  physician  was,  by 
chance,  called  on  to  attend  a  man,  now  long  deceased,  who, 
during  his  life,  filled  an  important  office  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  justice.  His  functions  made  him  frequently  an  arbiter 
of  the  interests  of  others ;  his  conduct  was  therefore  open  to 
public  observation,  and  for  a  series  of  years  he  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  uncommon  firmness,  good  sense,  and  integrity. 

At  the  time  when  the  physician  visited  him,  he  kept  his  room, 
sometimes  his  bed,  and  yet  he  continued  now  and  then  to  engage 
in  the  duties  of  his  office ;  his  mind  displayed  its  usual  force 
and  habitual  energy  in  directing  the  businesB  which  devolved 
on  him.  A  superficial  observer  would  not  have  noticed  anything 
indicative  of  weakness  or  oppression  of  mind.  The  external 
symptoms  annoanced  no  acnte  or  alarming  illness ;  but  the  slow- 
ness of  his  pulse,  the  failure  of  his  appetite,  a  painful  digestion, 
and  an  unceasing  sadness,  appeared  to  have  their  source  in  some 
cause  which  the  invalid  was  resolved  to  conceal. 

The  gloomy  air  of  the  unhappy  man,  the  embarrassment  which 
he  could  not  disguise,  the  constraint  with  which  he  replied  briefly 
to  the  questions  of  the  physician,  induced  the  latter  to  apply  to 
his  family,  who  could  not  give  him  any  satisfactory  information. 

The  physician  then  had  recourse  to  arguments  calculated  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  patient.  He 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  devotihg  himself  to  a  slow  death  rather 
than  communicate  the  secret  of  the  grief  which  was  dragging 
him  to  the  grave.  Above  all,  he  represented  the  injury  he  was 
inflicting  on  his  own  reputation,  by  creating  a  suspicion  that  the 
caose  of  his  affliction,  and  the  consequences  resulting,  were  of  too 
disgraceful  and  criminal  a  character  to  be  owned ;  and  added, 
that  he  would  bequeath  to  his  family  a  suspected  and  dishonored 
name,  and  leave  a  memory  to  which  would  be  attached  the  idea 
of  some  crime,  which  he  dared  not  own,  even  in  bis  dying  hour. 
This  latter  argument  made  more  impression  than  any  which  had 
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been  preTionelj  started,  and  he  ezpreaaed  a  desire  to  unbosom 
himself  frankly  to  the  doctor.  Thej  irere  left  together,  the 
door  of  the  sick  man's  room  -was  carefully  closed,  and  he  began 
his  confeBsioQ  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Too  cannot,  my  dear  friend,  be  more  convinced  than  myself 
of  the  death  that  threatens  me ;  but  you  cannot  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  diseaae,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  upon  me ; 
and  eren  if  you  could,  I  doubt  if  either  your  seal  or  your  talents 
eould  cure  me."  "It  is  possible,"  replied  the  physician,  "that 
my  talents  would  not  be  equal  to  the  desire  I  have  to  be  useful 
to  you,  but  medical  science  has  many  resources,  which  only  those 
who  have  studied,  can  appreciate.  However,  unless  you  clearly  de- 
scribe your  symptoms,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  in  my 
power,  or  in  that  of  medicine  to  relieve  yon."  "  I  assure  you," 
replied  the  patient,  "  that  my  situation  is  not  unique,  for  there 
is  a  similar  example  in  the  celebrated  romance  of  Le  Sage. 
Without  doubt,  you  remember  by  what  disease  the  Duke  of 
Olivares  died  1  He  was  overcome  by  the  idea  that  be  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  apparition,  in  whose  existence  he  did  not  believe; 
and  he  died  because  the  presence  of  this  vision  conquered  his 
strength,  and  broke  his  heart.  Well,  my  dear  doctor,  mine  is  a 
similar  case ;  and  the  vision  that  persecutes  me  is  so  painful  and 
so  frightful,  that  my  reason  is  quite  inadequate  to  combat  the 
effects  of  a  frenzied  imagination,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  die,  the 
victim  of  an  imaginary  malady." 

The  physician  attentively  listened  to  the  recital,  and  jndi- 
oiously  abstained  from  any  contradiction ;  be  contented  himself 
with  asking  for  more  circumstantial  details  of  the  nature  of  the 
apparition  that  persecuted  him,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  so 
singular  an  affection  had  seized  on  his  imagination,  which,  it 
woidd  appear,  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  understanding  would 
have  succeeded  in  destroying.  .The  patient  replied  that  the 
attack  had  been  gradual,  and  that,  in  the  commencement,  it  was 
neither  terrible  nor  very  unpleasant;  and  the  progress  of  his  suf- 
ferings was  as  follows  :— 

"My  visions,"  said  he,  "began  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  was 
then  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  a  great  cat,  which  came  and 
disappeared  I  knew  not  how;  but  I  did  not  continue  long  in 
doubt,  for  I  perceived  that  this  domestic  animal  was  the  result 
of  a  vision  produced  by  a  derangement  in  the  organs  of  sight,  or 
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of  the  ims^oatioD.  However,  I  have  not  the  same  antipathy  to 
these  animaU  ae  that  brave  mountain-chief,  now  dead,  whose  face 
tamed  all  the  colors  of  his  plaid,  if  in  a  room  with  a  cat,  even 
though  he  did  not  see  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  like  them,  and 
I  endnred  the  presence  of  my  imaginary  companion  with  a  degree 
of  patience  that  almost  amounted  to  indifference.  Bnt,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  months,  the  cat  disappeared,  and  waa  succeeded  by  a 
phantom  of  a  higher  grade,  and  whoso  exterior  was  at  least  more 
imposing.  It  was  no  other  than  a  gentleman-osher,  dressed  as 
though  he  were  in  the  serrioe  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
or  of  a  great  fimctioaary  of  the  church,  or  of  any  other  person 
of  rank  or  dignity. 

"This  character,  in  a  court-dress,  with  bag  wig,  a  sword  by  his 
side,  a  vest  worked  in  tambonr,  and  a  ohapean-hraa,  glided  by 
my  side  like  the  shade  of  Bean  Kash.  Whether  in  my  own  house, 
or  elsewhere,  be  mounted  the  stairs  before  me,  as  if  to  announce 
me.  Sometimes  he  mixed  in  with  the  oompany,  although  it  was 
evident  that  no  one  remarked  his  presence,  and  that  I  alone 
witnessed  the  chimerical  honors  be  paid  me.  This  caprice  of 
imagination  did  not  make  a  stroog  impression  on  me;  hut  it 
rused  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  I  began 
to  fear  the  effect  it  might  have  on  my  senses.  This  apparition 
also  had  its  term.  After  a  few  months,  my  gentleman-usher  was  no 
more  seen,  bnt  was  replaced  by  a  phantom  horrible  to  the  sight, 
and  ^stmsing  to  the  mind — a  skeleton.  Alone,  or  in  society," 
added  the  unfortunate  man,  "this  apparition  never  leaves  me. 
It  is  in  vain  that  I  repeat  to  myself  that  it  has  no  reality,  that 
it  is  hut  an  illusion  caused  by  the  derangement  of  my  sight,  or  a 
disordered  imagination.  Of  what  use  are  sudi  refleotjons,  when 
the  presage  and  the  emblem  of  death  is  constantly  before  my 
eyes  7  when  I  see  myself,  although  only  in  imaginataon,  fcnrever 
the  companion  of  a  phantom  represea^g  the  gloomy  inhabitant 
of  the  tomb,  whilst  I  am  still  upon  earth?  NeiUier  science, 
philosophy,  nor  even  religion  has  a  remedy  for  snoh  a  disease; 
and  I  too  truly  feel  that  I  shall  die  this  cmel  death,  although  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  spectre  that  is  always  pre- 
sent." 

The  physidan  was  pained  to  see  how  deeply  this  vision  was 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  invalid,  who  was  then  in  bed.  He 
adroitly  pressed  him  with  questions  as  to  the  apparition;  knowing 
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bim  to  be  a  senaible  man,  he  hoped  to  moke  bun  fall  into  ooatn- 
dictioQS,  which  would  put  his  judgment,  to  all  appearance  clear, 
in  a  state  fitted  to  combat  Buccewfully  the  disordered  imagina- 
tion, which  was  producing  Buob  fatal  effects.  "It  would  appear, 
then,"  said  he,  "that  thia  skeleton  is  ever  before  ^on?"  "It 
is  mj  hapless  destiny  to  see  it  always,"  replied  the  eick  man. 
"In  this  case,"  continued  the  doctor,  "you  see  it  now."  "Tea." 
"In  what  part  of  the  room  does  it  appear  to  you?"  "At  ^ 
foot  of  my  bed ;  when  the  curtains  are  a  little  open,  it  places 
iteelf  between  them,  and  fills  the  opening."  "Yon  say  that  yoa 
nDderstand  it  to  be  ooly  an  illusion? — In  dreams  we  are  fire- 
quently  aware  that  the  apparition  which  &eese8  as  with  fear  is 
false ;  but  we  cannot,  nevertheless,  overcome  the  terror  that  op- 
presses US.  Have  you  firmness  enough  to  be  positively  con- 
vinced? Can  you  rise,  and  take  the  place  which  the  spectre 
appears  to  occupy,  in  order  to  assure  yourself  that  it  is  a  real 
illusion?"  The  poor  man  sighed,  and  shook  his  head.  "Well, 
then,"  said  the  doctor,  "we  will  try  another  plan."  He  quitted 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  seated  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
and,  placing  himself  between  the  open  curtains,  in  the  spot 
pointed  out  as  being  occupied  by  the  apparition,  he  inquired  if 
the  skeleton  was  yet  visible.  "Much  leas,  because  yon  are  be- 
tween it  and  me,  but  I  see  the  skull  over  yonr  shoulder." 

It  is  sud  that,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy,  the  learned  doctor 
shnddered  at  a  reply  so  distinctly  announoiug  that  the  ideal 
spectre  was  behind  him.  He  bad  reconrse  to  other  experiments, 
and  employed  various  methods  of  cure,  bnt  in  vain.  The  pa- 
tient became  more  and  more  dejected,  and  died  a  victim  to  the 
agony  in  which  his  latter  years  had  been  passed. 

Here  is  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  power  the  imagina- 
tion has  on  the  body,  even  when  the  fantastic  terrors  it  occa- 
sions cannot  destroy  the  judgment  of  the  unfortunate  being  who 
suffers  them.  The  patient,  in  thia  case,  perished,  the  victim 
of  &  hallucination;  and  the  details  of  this  singular  history  being 
kept  secret,  his  death  and  disease  did  not  injure  the  well-merited 
reputation  for  prudence  and  acntenees  which  he  had  enjoyed 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.* 

In  many  cases,  hallndnation  attaches  itself  to  a  weakly  eon- 

"  Walter  Scott,  Hiatoi;  of  Demonologjr  nnd  Witchcraft. 
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stitntion.  Bonoet,  and  La  Place  in  his  Essai  Philosophiqtie  sur 
U*  ProbahilitSt  (pp.  224-226),  have  mentioned  a  fact  of  this 
nature  relating  to  a  maternal  grandfather  of  the  former  of  these 
physicians.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  narratircB  of  this  character  is 
that  which  was  published  a  few  years  since  hy  the  bookseller 
Kicolai,  of  Berlin: — 

Casb  VII.  "  Daring  the  latter  six  months  of  the  year  1790," 
that  academician  relates,  "I  had  endnred  griefs  that  most  deeply 
affected  me.  Dr.  Selle,  who  was  accustomed  to  bleed  me  twice 
a  year,  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  do  bo  but  once.  On  the  24th 
of  Febmary,  1791,  after  a  sharp  altercation,  I  suddenly  perceived, 
at  the  distance  of  ten  paces,  a  dead  body ;  I  inquired,  of  my  wife 
if  she  did  not  see  it ;  my  qneation  alarmed  her  much,  and  she 
hastened  to  send  for  a  doctor ;  the  apparition  lasted  eight  min- 
ntes.  At  fonr  in  the  afternoon,  the  same  vision  reappeared ;  I 
was  then  alone ;  much  disturbed  by  it,  I  went  to  my  wife's  apart- 
ment ;  the  vision  followed  me.  At  six,  I  perceived  several  fig- 
tirea  that  had  no  connection  with  the  others. 

"When  the  first  alarm  had  subsided,  I  watched  the  phantoms, 
taking  them  for  what  they  really  were,  the  results  of  an  indispo- 
aitioQ.  Full  of  this  idea,  I  carefolly  examined  them,  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  by  what  association  of  ideas  these  forms  were  pre- 
sented to  my  imagination ;  I  could  not,  however,  connect  them 
with  my  occupations,  my  thoughts,  or  my  works.  On  the 
following  day,  the  figure  of  the  corpse  disappeared,  bnt  was 
replaced  by  a  great  many  other  figures  representing  sometimes 
friends,  hut  more  generally  strangers.  None  of  my  intimate 
friends  were  amongst  these  apparitions,  which  were  almost  ex- 
ehisively  composed  of  individuals  inhabiting  places  more  or  less 
distant.  I  attempted  to  produce  at  will  persons  of  my  acqnaint- 
ance  by  an  intense  objectivity  of  their  persons ;  hut  although  I 
could  see  two  or  three  of  them  distinctly  in  my  mind,  I  conid 
not  succeed  in  making  exterior  the  interior  perception,  although 
I  had  before  seen  them  in  that  manner  involuntarily,  and  though 
X  saw  them  afresh  when  not  thinking  of  them.  The  dispofution 
of  my  mind  prevented  me  from  confounding  those  fdse  appear- 
ances with  reality. 

"  Bonnet,  Etuu  analytiqiM  mt  I'Ame,  ch.  zxiiL  p.  426. 
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"  These  visions  were  aa  clear  and  distinct  in  solitude  as  in 
cotnpac;,  by  day  as  by  night,  in  the  street  as  in  the  hoose ;  they 
were  only  less  frequent  at  the  houses  of  others ;  when  I  closed 
my  eyes,  they  Bometimes  disappeared,  although  there  were  cases 
in  which  they  were  visible ;  but  so  soon  aa  I  opened  them,  they 
reappeared  immediately.  In  general,  these  figures,  which  were 
of  both  sexes,  appeared  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  each  other, 
and  walked  about  with  a  busy  air,  as  though  in  a  market ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  they  appeared  to  hold  intercourse  together.  At 
difierent  times,  I  saw  men  on  horseback  with  dogs  and  horses. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  either  in  their  looks,  shapes,  or 
in  their  dress ;  only  they  appeared  rather  paler  than  in  a  natu- 
ral  state. 

"About  four  weeks  afterwards,  the  number  of  these  apparitions 
increased ;  I  began  to  hear  them  speak ;  BOmetimea  they  conversed 
together,  bnt  more  generally  addressed  their  conversation  to  me, 
which  was  brief  and  agreeable.  At  different  times,  I  considered 
them  as  tender  friends  who  songht  to  soften  my  griefs. 

"Although  at  this  period  I  was  well  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  these  spectres  bad  become  so  familiar  aa  not  to  cause  me  the 
slightest  nneasiness,  I  nevertheleaa  endeavored  to  dispel  them  by 
suitable  remedies.  It  was  resolved  that  an  application  of  leeches 
should  be  made,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1791,  at  11  A.  ■.  The  surgeon  was  alone  with  me ;  during  the 
operation,  my  chamber  was  filled  with  human  figures  of  all  kinds. 
This  hallucination  continued  uninterruptedly  until  half  after  four, 
at  which  time  digestion  commenced.  I  then  observed  that  the 
movement  of  these  phantoms  became  alower.  They  shortly 
b^an  to  grow  paler,  and  at  seven  o'clock  had  become  perfectly 
white.  Their  movements  were  rather  more  rapid,  although  their 
forme  were  as  distinct  as  before.  By  degrees  they  became  more 
misty,  and  appeared  to  melt  into  air,  although  some  were  still 
apparent  for  a  conuderable  length  of  time.  By  eight  the  room 
was  entirely  cleared  of  these  fantastic  visitors.  Since  then,  I 
have  several  times  thought  that  the  visions  were  about  to  return, 
but  they  have  not."* 

*  Jobn  Ferriar,  An  Emkj  towards  a  Tbeoi;  of  Apparitiona,  |>.  40, 
London,  1813, — Uetnoir  on  the  Appeftraneo  of  Spootres  or  Phantoma  ooca- 
•ioned  bj  Disflaae,  with  Pajohological  Remarka.  Read  b;  Niaolai  to  tba 
Bojal  Sooistj  of  Berlin,  on  tfae  28th  of  Febniarj-,  1799.  The  tranalation 
of  thia  papar  ia  given  in  Nieholttm'i  Jourttal,  vol.  vi.  p.  161. 
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We  cannot  too  Btrongl^  draw  attention  to  the  physiology  of 
these  hallncinationa  of  sight  and  hearing,  experienced  hy  a  man 
who  perfectly  analyzed  his  feelings,  and  who  was  careful  to 
remark  that  this  astonishing  disorder  of  the  mind  conld  he  alone 
explained  by  the  infloence  of  grief,  and  by  a  disturbance  in  the 
cerebral  circnlation  conBeqnent  on  it. 

Cabb  VHI.  "On  the  26th  of  December,  1830,"  says  Sir  D. 
Brewster,*  **Mra.  A.  was  seated  near  the  fire  in  her  parlor,  and 
was  about  going  np  stairs  to  dress,  when  she  heard  the  Toice  of 
her  husband,  who  called  her  by  name,  and  said, '  Come  here,  come 
here !'  Imagining  that  hs  was  at  the  door,  she  desired  some  one 
to  open  it,  when  she  was  astonished  to  find  no  one  there.  On  her 
return  into  the  parlor,  she  heard  the  voice  a  second  and  a  third 
tiine.  It  was  pluntive,  and  slightly  impatient.  Mrs.  A.  answered 
aloud :  '  Where  are  yon  ?  I  do  not  know  where  you  are.'  Kot 
receiving  any  reply,  the  lady  went  back  to  her  room. 

"  Mr.  A.  returned  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  his  wife,  who 
was  as  yet  nndeceiTed,  inquired  why  he  had  called  her  several 
times,  and  where  he  was.  But  she  was  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  had  not  been  in  the  house." 

Brewster  adds  that  Mrs.  A.  had  suffered  much  for  six  weeks 
with  a  cold,  that  weakened  her  exceedingly.  Her  stomach  was 
naturally  delicate,  and  her  nervous  system  very  impressible; 
during  sleep  she  spoke  rapidly,  and  recited  long  poems.  This 
lady  had  many  other  hallncinations,  which  the  English  author  has 
detailed;  but,  from  their  commencement,  she  perfectly  under- 
stood their  nature,  and,  together  with  her  husband,  studied  them, 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  them,  and 
her  particular  state  of  health. 

Ca6b  IX.  "When  I  was  at  school,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "I  formed  a 
close  intimacy  with  a  youth,  whom  I  shall  call  D.  The  miscon- 
duct of  his  father  brought  the  family  to  ruin,  and  they  fell  into 
the  depths  of  misery.  For  many  years  I  lost  sight  of  the  poor 
fellow,  who  bad  been  sent  abroad  in  order  to  be  more  easily  got 
rid  of.  At  length  I  heard  that  he  had  returned  in  a  deep  decline, 
of  which,  in  three  months  after,  he  died.  I  was  called  in  to 
examine  the  body,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  many  sad 
reflections  soch  a  sight  awakened.    Xtds  event  bad  the  following 

•  Brewflter,  op.  cfl.,  p.  89. 
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effect  on  my  mind:  I  was  one  nigKt  engaged  in  reading  the  life 
of  Gricbton,  b;  Tittler;  my  family  had  long  retired,  I  had  closed 
my  book,  ancl  was  preparing  for  rest,  when  I  saw  a  note  of  invi- 
tation to  a  funeral  on  toy  table.  This  monmful  letter  naturally 
gave  a  sombre  color  to  i&;  thonghte.  I  put  out  the  light,  and  got 
into  bed.  At  the  same  moment  I  was  conscious  that  some  one 
took  me  by  the  arm,  and  pressed  it  strongly  against  my  side.  I 
struggled,  and  cried  out : '  IJet  go  my  arm  !'  and  distinctly  heard 
these  words,  spoken  in  a  low  tone :  *I>o  riot  he  afraid.'  I  replied: 
'  Permit  me  to  light  the  candle.'  My  arm  was  released.  I  was 
alarmed,  and  thought  I  was  about  to  lose  my  senses.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  procuring  a  light,  and,  turning  towards  the 
door,  recognized  the  unfortunate  I>.  His  features  were  indis- 
tinct, as  though  a  gauze  were  drawn  over  them. 

"By  an  unaccountable  impulse,  I  approached  the  apparition. 
It  drew  back,  and  descended  the  stairs,  until  it  reached  Uie  door, 
when  it  stopped.  I  passed  by  to  open  the  street  door,  but  became 
80  giddy  that  I  fell  into  a  chair.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I 
remained  in  that  state.  On  recovering  my  senses,  I  felt  a  violent 
pain  over  my  brows,  and  with  difficulty  distinguished  objects.  I 
was  feverish  and  restless  daring  the  night,  and  suffered  much  the 
next  day.  This  vision  appeared  to  present  all  the  characteristics 
of  illusions  produced  by  fever,  and  1  never  for  an  instant  looked 
on  it  as  real."* 

Case  X.  We  can  match  this  with  a  case  given  by  Boetock. 
"  Oppressed,"  relates  this  English  physiologist,  "  by  a  fever  that 
had  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  great  weakness,  I  also  suffered  from 
a  violent  headache,  which  was  confined  to  the  right  temple.  After 
a  sleepless  night,  I  observed  before  me  figures  similar  to  those 
described  by  Kicolai.  Being  free  from  delirium,  I  made  my 
remarks  on  them  during  the  three  days  and  three  nights  thi^ 
they  remained  almost  oninterruptedly.  Two  circumstances  ap- 
peared  to  me  very  remarkable,  namely,  that  the  apparitions 
always  followed  the  movement  of  the  eyes;  and  that  the  objects 
best  formed,  and  which  remained  the  longest,  had  never  before 
appeared.  I  had  constantly  before  me,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
a  human  face,  whose  features  and  headdress  were  as  distinct  as 
those  of  a  living  person,  and  whose  whole  appearance,  after  the 

•  Pateraon,  op.  at. 
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interr&l  of  manj  ye&ra,  is  as  vividly  before  me  as'  it  thea  was. 
I  never  knew  any  one  having  the  slightest  resemblance  to  this 
fantastic  personage. 

"After  the  disappearance  of  this  phantom,  and  during  die 
progreea  of  my  sickness,  I  had  a  particular  and  very  amusing 
hallacination.  I  perceived  a  crowd  of  little  human  figures,  which 
disappeared  by  degrees  like  a  troop  of  puppets  ;  they  were  all 
of  the  same  height,  and  apparently  at  the  same  distance.  When 
one  of  these  figures  had  remained  visible  for  a  few  minatee,  it 
melted  away,  and  was  replaced  by  another  more  distinct.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  these  apparitions  had  any  resemblance  to 
persons  or  objects  which  I  hid  previously  seen,  but  they  were  so 
many  creations  or  new  combinations,  the  originals  of  which  I 
could  not  trace."* 

"If  it  be  asked,"  adds  ConoUy,  "how  it  was  that  Nicolai  and 
the  English  physiologist  did  not  lose  their  reason,  the  reply  is, 
that  they  never  believed  in  the  reality  of  these  visions.  But  why 
did  they  not  believe,  since  the  deranged  have  full  faith  in  them  ? 
The  evidence  is  alike  in  both  cases,  since  it  is  closely  linked  with 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  than  which  nothing  can  be  better. 
Did  not  Nicolai  and  Dr.  Boatock  deserve  the  name  of  madmen, 
for  not  believing  their  senses,  rather  than  they  who  did  T  The 
explanation  should  be  thus:  The  prmter'of  Berlin  and  the 
London  physician  compared  the  objects  that  passed  before  their 
eyes,  and  concluded  that  the  room  conld  not  conttun  bo  many 
{wrsons.  Koticing  the  tranquillity  and  the  unembarrassed  looks 
of  those  around  them,  it  was  evident  that  these  apparitions  were 
invisible  to  them ;  with  the  assistance  of  their  other  senses,  they 
became  convinced  that  the  appearances  were  false,  whatever 
madmen  might  make  of  them. 

"  These  examples  lead  to  the  suspidon,  which  is  confirmed  by 
many  others,  that  madness  consists  in  the  loss  or  the  weakening 
of  one  or  more  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  no  longer  have  the 
power  of  oomparing."t 

A  state  of  weakness,  convalescence,  syncope,  and  that  condi- 
tion which  precedes  asphyxia,  sometimes  cause  hallacinations. 

"  Boatock,  Saltern  of  Phjtiologj,  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 
t  CoDoUj,  An  luqnirj  conoerning  the  Indicationi  of  latKutj,  p.  112, 
6n^  LondoD,  1834. 
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Lenret  rel&tea  a  fact  that  occorred  to  himself: — 

Case  XI.  "I  was  attacked,"  Bays  this  physician,  "irith  the  in- 
flnenza,  and  mj  brethren  having  decided  that  it  vaa  DeceBsary  to 
bleed  me,  they  took  from  me  three  basins  of  blood.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  operation,  I  fell  into  a  Bwoon,  without 
entirely  losing  conscionsness,  which  lasted  during  eight  hours. 
Whilst  they  were  administering  restoratives,  I  distinctly  heard  a 
vial  placed  on  a  table  that  was  near  my  bed,  and  immediately 
a  crackling  similar  to  that  which  occurs  from  the  action  of  an 
axAd  on  a  carbonate.  I  thought  they  had  spilled  some  acid  on 
the  marble  table,  and  reproved  those  who  were  about  me  for 
their  negligence.  At  first  they  considered  that  I  was  dreaming ; 
then  that  I  was  delirious ;  and  they  attempted  to  undeceive  me 
by  the  assurance  that  there  was  no  vial  on  the  table,  and  that 
no  acid  had  been  spilled.  I  then  understood  that  I  had  a 
hallucination,  and  I  gave  credit  to  what  I  was  told,  rather  than 
to  what  I  had  heard.  But  the  noise  was  so  distinct  that,  had  I 
not  had  experience  in  halluoinatious,  I  should  have  been,  like 
others,  deceived  by  this  unusual  phenomenon."* 

M.  Andral  was  himself  the  puppet  of  a  similar  illusion ;  for 
several  instants  he  thought  that  a  corpse  lay  extended  before 
him  in  the  room  where  be  slept,  after  an  indisposition.  This 
vision  might  be  traced  to  the  punfnl  recollections  which  the 
sight  of  a  dead  body  had  occasioned  the  first  time  he  entered  a 
dissecting-room. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  on  raising  the  head  after  it  has 
been  for  some  time  held  down,  vertigo  is  experienced,  and  daz- 
zling and  sparkling  lights  are  seen ;  the  ears  also  are  annoyed 
with  a  fatiguing,  buzsing  sound.  With  some  persons  this  appears 
to  have  caused  ballncinations. 

Case  XII.  A  servant-girl  was  cleaning  a  staircase ;  raising  her 
head,  she  perceived  feet,  and  then  limbs,  of  so  large  a  size  that, 
seized  with  dread,  she  fled  without  waiting  the  development  of 
the  apparition.  The  ignorance  of  this  girl  wonld  not  allow  of 
her  BSanring  herself  of  the  falsity  of  the  vision,  which  an  enlight- 
ened person  would  have  done-f 

A  man  of  snperior  intelligence  was  constantly  haunted  by  a 

*  Lenret,  Fragmniti  PsjotioIogiqaM  am  U  Folie,  p.  135,  Parii,  1834, 
f  Feniar,  op.  eil. 
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spectre,  that  alwiiyB  appeared  to  him  on  Ijing  dovn.  When  he 
sat  up  in  bed,  it  ranished,  but  reappeared  as  soon  as  be  aasamed 
a  horizontal  poaition.     (Dendj,  op.  eit.,  p.  280.) 

A  great  atmggle  of  mind,  great  preoccnpstion,  an  association 
of  ideas  which  cannot  always  be  detected,  may  reproduce  a  fact 
ab-eady  forgotten,  and  give  it  all  the  freshness  of  &  living  picture. 

Caek  XIII.  A  middle-aged,  well-dressed  man,  a  stranger  in 
Edinburgh,  died  suddenly  in  an  omnibus.  The  corpse  was  ex- 
posed in  the  police-office  until  it  was  claimed  by  his  ftiends.  On 
the  following  day,  a  medical  man  was  called  in  to  report  on  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

On  entering  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  the  reporter  wm 
struck  with  the  open,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  dead.  He  had  completely  forgotten  the  matter,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  recalled  in  the  following  manner :  After  seve- 
ral days'  close  stady  of  a  medical  snbject,  he  perceived,  on  raising 
his  eyes,  the  form  of  the  stranger  opposite  to  him,  as  distinctly 
as  be  had  seen  him  the  first  time  on  the  table  in  the  police-office ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  he  had  on  his  hat.  For  a  while,  be 
looked  steadfastly  on  the  surgeon,  with  the  same  amiable  expres- 
sion the  latter  had  before  remarked,  and  in  a  few  minates  dis- 
appeared. 

Mental  exertion,  in  over-exciting  the  brain,  often  causes  hallo- 
dnations.  We  have  known  several  persons,  amongst  them  a 
medical  man,  who  distinctly  beard  voices  calling  tbem  at  night ; 
several  of  these  individuals  turned  to  reply,  and  went  to  the  door 
under  the  impression  that  the  bell  rang.  This  state  appears  to  be 
common  among  those  who  soliloquise,  talk  aloud,  SDd  hold  con- 
versations as  though  another  were  present. 

Oasb  XIV.  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  a  tenacious  memory,  and 
a  brilliant  imagination,  experienced  occasionally  these  false  im- 
pressions. He  told  Dmmmond  that  he  had  passed  a  whole  night 
in  watching  bis  great  arm-chair,  around  which  he  saw  Tartars, 
Turks,  and  Roman  Catholics,  rise  up  and  fight ;  but  he  added 
that  he  knew  these  images  to  be  the  result  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. The  vision  be  bad  in  the  honse  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in 
which  be  appeared  to  see  bis  son  die  of  the  plague  in  London, 
had  probably  the  same  origin.* 

The  nature   of  hallnciDatioDa  not  being  always  recognized, 

*  Paterson,  cp.  ciL 
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it  ia  sometimes  necessary  to  ezsmine,  and  to  compare,  in  order 
not  to  fall  into  error. 

Cask  XV.  We  read,  in  Abercrombie's  wort,  of  the  case  of  a 
tnaii  irbo  hfis  been  all  his  life  beset  with  hallucinations.  Hla 
tendency  is  saoh  that,  when  he  meets  a  friend  in  the  street,  he 
is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  real  person  or  a  phantom.  With 
close  obaerration  he  can  perceive  a  difference  between  them.  The 
features  of  the  real  person  are  more  decided,  more  complete  than 
those  of  the  phantom,  but  be  nsnally  corrects  his  visual  impres- 
sions by  touch,  or  by  hearing  their  footsteps.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  recalling  his  Tisions  at  will,  by  powerfully  &dDg  hia  attention 
on  the  conceptions  of  his  mind.  This  hallucination  may  comprise 
a  figure,  a  scene,  or  an  imaginary  creation;  bat,  although  be  has 
the  power  to  produce  the  hallucination,  he  cannot  dispel  it ;  nor, 
having  produced  it,  can  he  tell  how  long  it  will  last.  This  maa 
is  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  clear  intellect,  good  health,  and  occupied 
in  business.  Another  person  of  his  family  has  the  same  power, 
but  in  a  less  degree.* 

SOBSSCTION  II. — ffallueinationt  contisUnt  with  reason,  not 
corrected  hy  the  undergtanding. 

Some  years  since,  in  a  note  addressed  to  an  honorable  member, 
M.  Bernard  d'Apt,  who  requested  my^opinion  on  snpematural- 
ism,  I  openly  avowed  my  sympathy  ia  that  grand  creed.  A 
journalist,  for  whom  it  was  intended,  hid  it  in  his  portfolio,  out 
of  friendship  to  me.  This  question  has  been  renewed  by  M. 
Gnizot,  with  his  accustomed  noble-mindedness,  f  We  think,  with 
him,  that  the  existence  of  society  is  bound  up  in  it.  It  is  in  vain 
that  modem  reason,  which,  notwithstanding  its  pontivum,  can- 
not explain  the  intimate  cause  of  any  phenomenon,  rejects  the 
supernatural ;  it  is  universal,  and  at  the  root  of  all  hearts.  The 
most  elevated  minds  are  frequently  its  most  ardent  disdplee. 

Dr.  Sigmond  goes  still  further ;  he  says,  in  his  remarks  on 
halladnations,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  celebrated  mui 
who  has  not,  in  his  autobiography  or  his  confeBsions,  made  alla- 
sion  to  some  sapernataral  event  of  his  life ;  he  adds  that  the 

*  Aberorombie,  InqniiieB  concerning  the  Intelleotoal  Powen,  8to.  p. 
380,  eleventh  edition,  London,  1841. 
t  See  the  Prefaoe. 
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most  eceptieal  hare  h&d,  at  one  time  or  another,  vome  extrsordi- 
auy  impression,  presentiment,  or  viaioD. 

Thus  it  is  that  hallficinations  are  frequently  accepted  as  reali- 
ties, howsoever  strange  the;  may  appear  to  those  who  experience 
them ;  but  the  judgment  is  not  influenced.  Men  have  witnessed 
some  singular  fact  of  which  they  give  a  more  or  less  plausible 
^tlanation,  but  which,  in  secret,  by  a  certain  action  of  the  mind, 
and  a  particular  tendency  to  superstition,  or  rather  to  the  super- 
natural, they  are  induced  to  regard  as  the  presage  of  some 
weighty  event,  some  exalted  destiny,  an  inspiration  from  heaven, 
a  warning  of  Providence.  Many  great  men  have  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  star,  a  protecting  genius;  thus,  marvellous  appa- 
ritions have  not  always  fonfll  them  incredulous.  The  distinctive 
character  of  this  kind  of  baUucinatioti  is,  that,  despite  of  it,  the 
general  character  receives  no  stain,  and  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  ability  may  be  attained.  We  believe  it 
not  un&equentiy  happens  that  it  is  a  lively  stimulant  to  the  exe- 
cution of  conceived  projects. 

Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  cited,  for  the  genuineness  of 
which  the  station  of  the  individual,  and  the  veracity  of  the 
witnesses,  ofier  a  sufficient  gDaraotee. 

Cass  XVI.  In  1806,  General  Rapp,  on  his  return  from  the 
uege  of  Dantzic,  desiring  to  speak  with  the  Emperor,  entered 
the  cabinet  unannounced.  He  found  bim  in  so  deep  a  reverie 
that  his  entrance  was  unperceived.  The  general,  finding  him 
ranain  immovable,  intentionally  made  a  noise.  Napoleon  then 
recovered,  and,  seizing  Rapp  by  the  arm,  said  to  him,  pointing  to 
the  ceiling,  "Look  up  there!"  The  general  made  no  reply; 
bat  the  question  being  repeated,  he  answered  that  he  saw  nothing. 
"  What,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  you  do  not  see  it  ?  It  is  my  star ; 
it  is  before  you,  beuniog;"  and  growing  more  animated,  he  con- 
tinued, "  it  has  never  deserted  me ;  I  see  it  on  every  great  occur- 
rence ;  it  urges  me  onward,  and  is  an  unfailing  omen  of  success." 
M.  PasBy,  who  had  this  anecdote  from  Rapp  himself,  related  it 
to  M.  AmM^  -Thierry,  at  the  same  time  that  he  delivered  his 
interesting  communication  relative  to  his  investigation  of  the 
vision  of  ConstaotiQe  {Aead4mie  dei  8cieacet  Moralet  et  Poli- 
tique, Saturday,  April  4,  1846).     I  also  heard  it  from  him. 

Case  XVH.  About  forty  years  ago,  the  following  oiroom 
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stance  happened  to  the  Marqnia  of  Londondeny,  aftenrardd  Ziord 
Gastleresgb.  He  went  to  visit  a  friend  in  one  of  those  old  castles, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  that  novelistfl  ohooae  for  the  theatre  of 
apparitions.  The  room  to  which  the  marquis  was  shown  corre* 
Bponded  with  the  general  character  of  the  building.  In  fact, 
the  rich  Bcolptored  wainscots  blackened  .bj  time,  the  immense 
arch  of  the  diimney  looking  like  the  entrance  to  a  sepnlohre, 
the  long  range  of  ancestral  portraits  with  their  proud  and  dis- 
dunfnl  looks,  the  ample  draperies,  dnstj  and  heavy,  which  bung 
before  the  windows  and  sorroanded  the  bed,  were  all  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  melancholy  tnm  to  big  thoughts. 

Lord  Londonderry  eiamined  bis  room,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  the  old  lords  of  the  castle,  i^,  upright  in  their  ivory 
frames,  appeared  to  await  his  salute.  Having  dismissed  hie 
valet,  he  went  to  bed.  He  had  scarcely  put  out  hisjamp,  when 
he  became  aware  of  a  ray  of  light  at  the  head  of  his  bed.  Con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  that  the  curtains  were 
closed,  and  that  a  few  minutes  previously  the  roOm  was  in  total 
darkness,  he  supposed  that  some  person  had  entered.  Quidtly 
taming  towards  the  point  whence  the  light  proceeded,  he  saw,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  child  surrounded 
with  a  halo,  which  stood  at  some  distance  from  his  bed. 

Convinced  that  he  was  perfectly  in  his  senses,  but  suspecting 
a  trick  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  numerous  hosts  of  the  castle, 
Lord  Londonderry  approached  the  apparition,  which  retired  as  he 
advanced,  until,  reaching  the  immense  arch  of  the  chimney,  it 
vuiished  into  the  earth.  His  lordship  returned  to  his  bed ;  but 
slept  not  that  night,  bo  disturbed  was  he  by  the  extraordinary 
occurrence.  Was  it  real,  or  most  he  look  on  it  as  the  result  of 
an  excited  imagination?    The  mystery  was  not  easy  to  solve. 

He  resolved  to  make  no  allasion  to  the  affair  until  he  had  care- 
fully watched  the  conntenancea  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
in  order  to  discover  if  be  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  trick. 
During  breakfast,  the  marquis  vainly  endeavored  to  detect  some 
of  those  covert  smiles,  looks  of  connivance,  or  sly  winks,  diat 
generally  betray  the  authors  of  a  domestic  conspiracy.  The  con- 
versation flowed  aa  uanal;  it  was  lively ;  nothing  bore  the  stamp 
of  mystery ;  all  passed  on  as  oaual.  At  length,  the  hero  of  this 
adventure  conid  no  longer  resist  the  desire  he  felt  to  relate  what 
he  had  seen ;  he  entered  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  appari- 
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tion.  The  redtal  aroused  great  interest  among  the  anditora,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  ezplanaUons.  The  master  of  the  honse 
iaterrapted  the  diveni  comments,  by  observing  that  doabtleas  hia 
lordahip'a  relation  had  appeared  very  extraordinary  to  those  vho 
had  only  recently  inhabited  the  castle,  and  were  nnacqaainted 
with  the  family  legends.  Then  taming  towards  Lord  LoadoD- 
derry :  "  Yoa  have  seen  the  radiant  child,"  said  he ;  "  be  B&tia- 
fied ;  it  is  the  pres^e  of  high  honors ;  but  I  would  rather  that 
nothing  had  been  said  of  the  apparition." 

On  another  occasion,  Lord  Caatleresgb  saw  the  radiant  child 
ID  the  House  of  GommonB.  It  is  very  probable  that  on  the  day 
of  his  suicide  be  had  a  similar  apparition.*  It  is  known  that 
this  lord,  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Harrowby  Ministry, 
and  the  most  inveterate  persecutor  of  Napoleon  in  his  misfor* 
tones,  severed  his  carotid  artery  on  the  22d  of  August,  1823, 
and  died  instantly. 

Casb  XVin.  The  following  carions  details  may  be  found  in 
the  Biography  of  Charlea  John  Bemadotte,  published  in  a  Fau 
joomal,  the  town  where  the  late  King  of  Sweden  was  bom. 

*' .  .  .  There  exist  singular  mysteries  in  certain  destinies.  The 
surprising  fortune  of  Bemadotte  had,  it  is  said,  been  predicted 
by  a  famous  sorceress,  who  had  also  foretold  that  of  Bonaparte, 
and  who  so  entirely  possessed  the  BupersUtioos  confidence  of  the 
Empress  Josephine.  Destiny  seemed  never  to  tire  in  protecting 
Bemadotte;  he  continued  to  rise  without  ever  experiencing  the 
almost  inevitable  reverses  that  attend  those  ambitious  spirits  who 
overleap  the  abyss  that  divides  modest  obscurity  from  the  most 
brilliant  greatness. 

"Like  all  men,  who  feel  a  power  in  themselves  that  impels 
them  on  to  fortune,  or  enables  them  to  seize  favorable  oircum- 
etaocee,  Bemadotte  believed  in  a  special  destiny,  in  a  sort  of 
tutelar  divinity,  who  selected  from  the  crowd  certain  individuals 
and  became  their  protector.  Probably,  the  marvellous  old  tra- 
ditions, that  surrounded  bis  cradle,  were  the  groundwork  of  the 
semi-pagan  superstition  that  he  never  mbtrusted.  In  an  aocient 
fuuily  chronicle,  it  was  related  that  a  fairy,  who  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  ancestors,  had  predicted  that  a  king  should  make  her 
posterity  illustrious.      Formerly,  in  our  oountry^places,  every 

•  Forbei  Vinalow,  Anatom j  of  Soidde,  1  vol.  8to.  p.  242,  London,  1640. 
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famUj  had  its  good  genins,  b;  which  it  was  gnarded.  Bernadotte 
never  forgot  the  legend  that  had  cradled  hia  early  jears,  and  it 
ms  probably  not  without  its  inflaence  on  the  glorious  destiny  of 
this  great  man. 

"We  win  relate  a  &ct  that  proves  what  an  ascendency  the 
marreUons  bad  on  the  mind  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  He  was 
desirous  to  settle,  by  the  sword,  the  difficoltiefi  that  Xorway  op- 
posed to  him,  and  to  send  his  son  Oscar  at  the  head  of  an  army 
to  reduce  the  rebels,  and  bring  them  wider  his  sway;  but  he 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  Council  of  State.  One  day,  after 
a  violent  discnesion  on  the  subject,  he  mounted  his' horse  and 
galloped  away  from  the  capital.  After  a  long  ride,  he  reached 
^6  borders  of  a  deep  forest.  Suddenly  an  old  woman,  strangely 
dressed,  and  with  disordered  hair,  stood  before  him,  'VHiat  do 
yon  want?'  roughly  asked  the  Iting.  The  apparent  sorceress 
replied,  without  being  disconcerted:  'If  Oscar  fights  in  the  war 
yon  meditate,  he  will  not  j^ve  the  first  blows,  hot  will  receive 
them.'  Bernadotte,  struck  with  this  apparition  and  these  words, 
returned  to  his  palace.  On  the  following  day,  he  entered  the 
oooncil,  bearing  on  his  countenance  the  traces  of  a  long  and 
aviating  rigil.  'I  have  changed  my  mind,'  said  he;  'we  will 
negotiate  peace,  bat  it  must  be  on  honorable  terms.'  Did  those 
who  knew  the  weak  point  in  the  mind  of  this  great  man  work 
upon  it  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice,  reason,  and  humanity? 
or,  rather,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  thoughts  which  preoccupied 
him,  and  lighted  up  the  brain  (as  constantly  happens  in  dreams, 
and  even  in  waking  hours],  appeared  objectively  before  him,  and 
that  the  mental  operation  was  accepted  as  a  real  ocourrenoe? 
Tlus  explanation  appears  to  us  more  admissible  than  that  an  old 
cheat  should  be  found  exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  caprice  of 
the  king  condncted  him."* 

Case  XIX.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  relates,  in  his  Life  of  M.  de 
Rand,  that,  as  that  celebrated  man  was  walking  down  the  ave- 
nue of  his  chateau  of  Yeretz,  he  thought  he  saw  the  buildings,  in 
the  lower  court,  on  fire.  Hastening  towards  them,  the  fire  dimin- 
ished at  bis  approach.  At  some  distance,  the  flames  disappeared 
and  changed  into  a  lake  of  fire,  io  the  midst  of  which  arose  the 
body  of  a  woman,  partly  consumed.    Seised  with  fear,  he  ran, 

•PreMe,Ma7l4,1844. 
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and  reached  the  house,  where,  ia  a  funting  state,  he  saok  on  a 
bed.  He  vaa  bo  bewildered  that  he  was  nnable  to  utter  a 
word.* 

To  the  foregoing  anecdote  we  will  add  the  following,  on  ac- 
count of  the  res^nblance  of  ideas  in  the  two  persoas. 

Case  XX.  The  Baron  de  G^ramb,  retnrning  from  the  Port  to 
Cadis,  in  company  with  some  Spanish  ladies,  heard  a  voice  call 
to  him,  in  French,  "Save  me!  kelp,  help!"  He  paid  but  little 
attention  to  it  at  the  time.  On  the  followiog  day,  he  saw  on  the 
shore  a  dead  body,  laid  on  a  black  plank,  lighted  by  torches 
placed  at  each  side,  which  he  gave  orders  to  have  covered.  A 
tempest  having  arisen  during  the  evening,  a  secret  impulse  at- 
tracted him  towards  the  shore.  Greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  saw 
arise  from  the  spot  where  the  corpse  lay,  a  shapeless  phantom, 
ahroaded  in  the  Urge  black  garment  that  he  had  sent.  The 
spectre  began  to  take  prodigious  strides,  taking  a  globulsr  form, 
and  describing  circles ;  it  bounded  off,  and  appeared  at  a  distance 
in  gigantic  proportions. 

The  baroD  followed  it  across  the  streets  of  Cadiz.  The 
noise  it  made  in  its  course  resembled  the  shivering  of  autumn 
leaves.  A  door  was  violently  opened;  the  phantom  dashed  like 
lightning  into  the  house,  and  sank  to  the  cellar.  Heavy  wailings 
were  heard.  The  baron  descended,  and  found  the  corpse  naked 
and  livid,  over  which  hung  an  aged  man,  heaving  sighs  of  misery 
and  despair.  In  an  obscure  comer  of  this  cellar  was  the 
phantom,  whirling  as  in  its  course  thither :  it  was  presently 
changed  into  a  bright  cloud.  This  was  agun  metamorphosed 
into  the  *pallid  form  of  a  young  man,  imitating  the  undulating 
movement  of  a  ware.  The  Baron  de  G^ramb  afterwards  heard 
aothems  chanted  and  prayers  offered  up  for  the  dead;  and  a 
bright  yonng  girl,  dressed  in  white,  entered  and  knelt  by  the 
side  of  the  dead.t 

Antiquity  has  bequeathed  ne  many  of  these  hallucinations, 
which,  owiDg  to  the  current  belief,  excited  no  surprise  either  on 
the  part  of  the  witnesses,  of  the  magistrates,  or  of  the  people. 
We  will  translate  simply  the  following  cose : — 

•  Idfe  of  Banofi,  b;  ChateKabriand,  Paris,  1844. 
f  Wdtaf  Coop«t  DsDdy,  The  Pbilosopb;  of  Mjaterj,  p.  11,  London, 
1841. 
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Cash  XXI.  We  read  in  a  letter  from  Pliny,  CodboI  of  Sara, 
that  there  was  a  honse  in  Athens  haunted  hj  a  spirit,  which 
dragged  cbaios  after  it.  Athenodoros,  the  philosopher,  hired 
the  house,  determined  to  lay  the  spirit.  At  the  approach  of 
night,  he  ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared,  and,  having  received  a 
lamp,  his  pencil,  and  tablets,  he  sent  away  his  slaves.  The 
early  part  of  the  night  passed  in  the  most  perfect  quiet,  but  at 
length  the  sound  of  chains  was  heard.  Instead  of  raising  his 
eyes  and  dropping  his  pencil,  he  continued  his  studies  more  in- 
t«nse1y.  I'he  noise  increased,  until  at  length  it  sounded  at  his 
very  door. 

Atbenodonu  looked  np  and  beheld  the  spectre,  sii<^  as  it  had 
been  represented;  it  stood  opposite  to  him,  making  signs  with 
its  finger.  He  begged  it  to  wait  awhile,  and  turned  again  to  his 
papers;  bnt  the  phantom,  again  clanking  its  chains,  renewed  ita 
signals.  Atbenodorus  arose,  and  taking  the  light  followed  it 
The  spectre  advanced  slowly,  as  if  encnmbered  by  its  chains, 
and  arrived  in  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  where  it  suddenly 
^sappeared.  The  philosopher  marked  the  spot  with  grass  and 
leaves.  On  the  following  day  he  informed  the  magistrates  of  the 
event,  and  desired  that  the  place  should  be  searched.  His  advice 
was  followed,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  man  in  cbuns  was  discovered. 
The  bones  were  collected  and  publicly  burned,  and  the  spirit 
from  that  time  no  longer  haunted  the  house.* 

Many  examples  might  be  cit«d  in  which  illustrioos  men  hare 
had  hallucinations  of  this  nature,  without  their  conduct  being  at 
all  influenced  by  the  circumstance. 

Thus  Malebranche  declared  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  voice 
of  Ood  within  him.  Descartes,  after  a  long  seclusion,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  invisible  person,  who  urged  him  to  pursue  his  re- 
searches aller  truth.'}' 

Byron  imagined  himself  to  be  sometimes  visited  by  a  spectre; 
but  he  said  that  it  was  owing  to  the  oYer-ezcitability  of  his 
brain-l 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  (dearly  heard  his  mother  call 
Samuel.     She  was  then  living  in  a  town  at  a  great  distance. 

*  Dendj,  op.  eil.,  p.  IS. 

t  Forbes  Winslow,  op.  eU.,  p.  123. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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Pope,  who  suffered  much  in  his  intestines,  one  day  inqaired  of 
his  physician  what  arm  that  was  that  appeared  to  oome  out  from 
the  wall. 

Qoethe  asserts  that  he  one  day  saw  the  counterpart  of  himself 
coming  towards  him.  (Complete  Worka,  t.  zxii.  p.  88.)  The 
German  psychologists  give  the  name  of  l^etUereaeopia  to  this 
kind  of  iUasion. 

Case  XXII.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  stretched  fatigued  and  sleep- 
less on  hb  bed.  Suddenly  the  curtains  opened,  and  a  woman  of 
gigantic  size  appeared,  and  told  him  that  he  wonld  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England.  The  Puritan  faith,  and  the  ambiUon  of  Crom- 
well, might  hare  suggested,  daring  those  troublous  times  of  the 
kingdom,  some  still  stronger  idea ;  and  who  can  say  whether,  had 
the  phantom  murmured  these  words  in  his  ear,  "  Thou  wilt  one 
day  he  king!"  the  protector  wonld  hare  refused  the  crown,  as 
did  Ceesar  at  the  Lupercalian  feasts  ?* 

The  silence  and  horror  of  a  dungeon  may  explain  certain  hal- 
lucinations that  have  occurred  to  persons  remarkable  for  their 
mind  and  talents.  As  in  the  preceding  oasee,  false  impressions 
have  been  taken  for  realities,  without  the  reason  being  affected — 
a  result  which  appeara  to  belong  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  and 
to  religious  belief,  inaamnch  as  those  illusions  in  no  wise  interfered 
with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  those  who  experienced  them. 

Cass  XXHL  Benvenuto  Cellini,  imprisoned  in  Borne  by  order 
of  the  Pope,  was  so  overcome  with  ennui  and  suffering  that  he 
resolved  on  suicide.  "One  day,"  says  he,  "determined  to  put 
an  end  to  myself,  I  suspended,  with  great  effort,  an  enormous 
beam  over  my  head ;  but  I  was  arrested,  and  flung  some  paces 
from  it  in  ui  invisible  manner.  I  reflected  on  the  cause  that  had 
prevented  my  destroying  myself,  and  concluded  that  it  vras  a 
divine  interference.  During  the  night,  a  young  man  of  won- 
derful beauty  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  and  said,  with  a 
reproachful  air:  'Thon  knowest  who  gave  thee  life,  and  thou 
wouldst  quit  it  before  thy  time.'  I  answered,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  *I  acknowledged  all  the  gifts  of  God.'  '  Why,  then,'  replied 
he,  'wouldst  thou  cancel  them?  Be  resigned,  and  lose  not  thy 
hope  in  His  divine  goodness.' 

"  The  governor  waa  omel.     The  invisible  youth  that  had  pre- 

*  1)00117,  "P-  ^'  V'  ^1- 
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vented  my  committing  suicide  came  to  me,  and,  in  a  clear  voice, 
said :  '  My  dear  Benvmnto,  come,  come,  pray  earnestly  to  God  I' 
Terrified,  I  threir  myself  on  my  knees,  and  recited  my  nsaal  ori- 
sons.  The  same  voice  said  to  me ;  '  Go  to  rest  now,  and  fear  not.' 

"  I  frequently  asked  the  invisible  spirit  vlio  gave  me  sncb  good 
advice  to  let  me  see  the  sun,  the  object  of  all  my  dreams.  On 
the  2d  of  October,  1539,  I  was  still  more  earnest  in  my  prayer. 
On  the  next  morning,  awaking  an  hoar  before  daylight,  and 
having  dressed  myself  in  an  old  coat  that  I  had,  for  the  weather 
was  becoming  cold,  I  began  my  orisons,  and  supplicated  Jesus 
Christ  to  let  me  know,  by  inspiration,  if  I  was  considered  un- 
worthy to  see  the  son — for  what  fault  I  was  subjected  to  so  heavy 
a  penance.  I  had  scarcely  finished,  when  I  was  carried,  as  if  by 
a  whirlwind,  by  my  invisible  spirit,  into  a  room  where  he  appeared 
to  me  under  the  semblance  of  a  handsome  young  man,  but  whose 
whole  appearance  was  austere.  '  There,'  said  he,  showing  me  a 
multitude  of  people,  <  are  all  the  men  who  have  lived  and  died 
until  now'  (it  will  be  remembered  that  Benvenuto  was  well  versed 
in  Dante).  I  prayed  him  to  explain  his  motive  for  thus  acting, 
'  Come  with  me,'  said  he,  '  and  thou  shalt  see.' 

"I  had  a  short  poniard  in  my  hand,  and  wore  my  coat  of 
mul.  As  I  walked  on,  I  saw,  in  an  immense  hall,  men  moving 
in  crowds  in  every  direction.  Then  the  spirit  having  conducted 
me  through  a  narrow  gallery,  I  was  suddenly  disarmed.  Barft- 
headed,  and  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  I  walked  on  hia  right.  I 
was  in  a  state  of  admiration,  mingled  with  surprise,  for  every 
place  that  I  entered  was  new  to  me.  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw 
a  wall  on  which  the  sua  shone;  but  I  saw  not  the  sun  himself. 
'  My  friend,'  said  I  to  my  guide, '  how  can  I  be  sufficiently  raised 
to  see  the  face  of  that  planet  ?'  He  showed  me  a  small  ladder. 
'  Go  up  there,'  said  he.  I  went  backwards  up  the  ladder.  By 
degrees  I  began  to  see  the  sun,  and,  rising  still  higher,  saw  his 
entire  globe.  The  strength  of  his  rays  caused  me  to  lower  my 
eyes ;  but  I  took  courage,  and,  looking  fixedly  at  it,  exclaimed : 
'  Oh,  sun !  whom  I  have  so  longed  to  see,  I  will  contemplate  but 
thee,  even  if  thy  fires  blind  me.' 

"I  stood,  therefore,  with  a  firm  countenance;  his  rays  soon 
spread  to  the  right,  and  presently  covered  the  whole  globe,  which 
caused  me  inexpressible  admiration. 

"  'Whatfavor  has  God  shown  tome !'  said  I;  'what  power  exists 
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in  his  virtne!'  The  sno  ftppeared  a  circle  of  the  purest  gold; 
sadden]y  I  saw  it  increase,  and  from  it  came  a  Christ  on  a  cross 
of  the  same  material ;  he  had  an  expression  of  goodness  and 
grace  that  no  pencil  can  paint.  Whilst  I  cried  ont, '  Oh  miracle ! 
oh  miracle!  iritb  what  happiness  am  I  this  moraiog  filled!' 
Christ  moved  towards  the  side  whence  the  rays  had  emerged, 
-which  parted  as  at  first,  and  there  issued  a  beautiful  Tirgin,  hold- 
ing her  son  in  her  arms,  and  bestowing  upon  me  the  sweetest 
emile.  Two  angels  were  by  her  side,  and  a  pontiff  knelt  before 
her.  All  these  wouderfiil  objects  were  clearly  and  vividly  dis- 
played, and  I  loudly  and  unceasingly  praised  God.  When  I  had 
enjoyed  this  marvellous  sight  during  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
I  was  suddenly  retransported  to  my  prison,  where  I  continued 
^ving  thanks  to  the  Most  High,  saying,  '  God  has  at  length  made 
me  worthy  to  see  what  no  mortal  ever  saw  before.'  "* 

With  this  we  may  compare  the  case  of  Sylvio  Pellico,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  cause  of  the 
vision  was  fully  appreciated. 

The  following  instance  we  must  trace  to  the  inSuence  of  dark- 
ness and  fear,  strengthened  by  the  belief  of  the  age. 

Ferriar  thinks  that  the  first  visions  took  place  during  sleep, 
and  that  the  noises  of  the  second  night  were  bat  reminiscences. 

Cabb  XXrV.  "  In  1647,"  writes  Bovet,  "  I  was,  together  with 
several  estimable  persons,  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
west,  which  bad  formerly  been  a  convent  for  females.  The  serv- 
ants, and  some  of  those  who  had  visited  it,  spoke  much  of  noises 
and  apparitions  that  disturbed  the  peace  of  tlie  house;  but 
just  now,  in  consequence  of  the  great  influx  of  company,  fear 
had  greatly  ceased.     At  the  hour  of  rest,  the  steward  of  the 

host,  who  was  named  C ,  accompanied  me  into  a  handsome 

room,  called  the  ladiet'  room  ;  having  passed  some  time  in  read- 
ing, ve  retired  to  bed,  after  putting  out  the  light.  The  moon 
shone  so  brightly  that  the  steward  could  see  to  read  manuscript 
We  had  just  been  noticing  the  circumstance  when  (my  face  being 
tamed  towards  the  door)  I  saw  five  very  pretty  women  enter ; 
their  elegant  forms  were  richly  clothed,  but  entirely  covered  with 
light  veils  that  reached  down  to  their  feet.     They  made  the  tour 

"  Hemoin  or  Bdnvennto  Cellini,  wntten  by  Himself,  traniUted  from 
the  Italian  hj  H.  de  St.  Haroel,  Paiii,  1822,  pp.  285,  290,  a  uq. 
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of  the  room  in  file,  irhen  the  first  c&me  to  m;  bedside,  asd  gave 
me  a  slight  blow  with  her  ba&d ;  I  do  not  recollect  if  it  was 
wann  or  cold. 

"  I  asked,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  what  they  wanted ; 
but  they  made  no  reply.  I  then  addressed  Mr.  C. :  *  Do  yon  see 
the  beantifnl  ladies,'  said  I,  <  who  have  come  to  visit  yon  ?' 

"  Instantly  they  disappeared. 

"  Mr.  C.  was  in  an  agony  of  terror;  I  was  obliged  to  prras  his 
breast  strongly  to  make  him  speak ;  he  said-  that  he  saw  them, 
and  beard  me  address  them,  bnt  that  he  fannd  it  impossible  to 
speak  sooner,  he  had  been  so  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  horrible 
monster,  half  lion,  half  bear,  who  was  attempting  to  get  up  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  owned  that,  although  for  several  years 
he  had  often  heard  noises  in  his  room,  and  others  had  complained 
of  it,  be  had  never  been  so  alarmed.  The  next  day,  at  dinner, 
he  showed  me  the  mark  I  had  made  on  his  breast  to  oblige  him 
to  speak,  very  particularly  related  what  had  occurred,  and  de- 
clared be  would  not  inhabit  the  room  again.  For  my  part,  I  re- 
solved to  sleep  there  again,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mystery. 

"  The  next  night  I  took  a  Bible  with  me,  intending  to  read 
and  meditate.  At  one  o'clock  I  lay  down ;  I  had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  I  heard  some  one  walking  in  the  room  ;  the  noise  was  like 
the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  distinct,  bnt 
I  saw  nothing,  although  the  moon  was  as  bright  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding sight.  The  apparition  passed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
opened  the  curtains,  then  directed  its  steps  towards  an  inner 
room,  which  it  entered,  although  it  was  locked ;  it  then  appeared 
to  sigh,  pushed  a  chair  with  its  foot,  sat  down,  and  turned  the 
leaves  of  a  large  folio.  This  lasted  till  daybreak.  Since  that 
time  I  have  frequently  occupied  the  room,  bat  heard  no  recur- 
rence of  the  noise."* 

The  apparition  thus  seen  by  two  witnesses  is  naturally  ex- 
plained by  the  fear  which  overpowered  them,  and  the  nightmare 
under  which  one  of  them  labored. 

In  the  two  following  instances,  the  apparitions  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  receive  their  explanation  in  the  ties  of  sympathy  that  ex- 
ist between  members  of  a  united  family.    It  is  a  psychological 

*  Feniar,  alreadr  quoted,  p.  89. — ^Riobard  Bovet,  Pandtemoninin,  or  tlie 
Pevil'i  Cloyater,  1684,  eighth  edition,  p.  202,— Sootft  Demoaologf  and 
WiUhoraft,  London,  1630. 
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tnut,  tbat  hu  often  stmck  ns,  that  the  features,  especially  of 
man  and  wife,  appear  to  grow  into  harmony,  and  that  their 
thonghte  frequently  coincide  by  a  sort  of  divination,  without  any 
verbal  communication. 

Cask  XXV.  One  day,  in  the  year  1652,  Philip,  second  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  saw  something  white,  like  a  spread  sheet,  about 
a  yard  from  the  head  of  his  bed. 

He  attempted  to  seize  it,  but  it  slid  away  to  the  foot,  and 
disappeared.  His  thoughts  immediately  turned  to  bis  wife, 
who  was  at  Networth  with  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. On  Mb  arrival  at  Networth,  a  servant  met  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  stUTCase,  and  gave  him  a  letter  from  his  wife,  whom  he 
found  in  company  with  Lady  Essex,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Ramsey. 
They  questioned  him  on  the  reason  of  his  sudden  return,  which  he 
made  known,  and  on  reading  the  letter  be  found  it  was  to  baetea 
his  return,  as  his  wife  had  seen  something  white,  and  a  black  fig- 
ure, at  her  bedside.  These  apparitions  were  seen  by  the  earl 
and  countess  at  the  same  time,  although  the  two  were  forty  miles 
apart.* 

Case  XXVI.  A  young  man  of  eighteen,  quite  free  from 
okthnsiastic,  romantic,  or  superstitiouB  tendencies,  was  at  Rams- 
gate  for  his  health.  Walking  one  day  in  a  neighboring  village, 
be  entered  a  church  about  the  close  of  day,  and  was  struck 
with  terror  to  see  a  spectre  of  his  mother,  who  had  died,  several 
months  before,  of  a  wasting  and  painful  disease  that  had  excited 
much  pity  in  her  attendants.  The  figure  remained  immovable 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  stood  between  him  and  the  wall. 
Almost  fainting,  he  reached  bis  lodging ;  the  same  apparition 
appearing  for  several  successire  nights  in  hia  room,  he  felt  so  ill 
that  he  hastened  to  return  to  Paris,  where  his  father  lived.  At 
the  same  time  he  roBolved  not  to  mention  the  vision  to  him, 
fearing  to  add  to  his  distress' for  the  loss  of  an  adored  wife. 

Obliged  to  sleep  in  bis  father's  room,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
a  night-lamp  burning,  which  was  contrary  to  their  custom,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  their  tastes.  After  several  hours  of  restless- 
ness caused  by  the  light,  the  son  got  oat  of  bed  to  extinguish  it. 
The  father  immediately  woke  in  great  a^tation,  and  desired 
him  to  light  it  agun,  which  he  did,  very  mnob  sarprised  at  big 

*  Dend;,  op.  eil.,  p.  27. 
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anger,  and  the  fear  betrayed  on  his  features.  His  itaquiries  as  to 
the  cause  of  hie  terror  were  vaguely  answered,  but  with  a  promise 
some  day  to  ezplun  it. 

About  a  week  from  this  time,  the  son,  being  unable  to  sleep  on 
acoonut  of  the  light,  ventured  a  second  time  to  extinguish  it;  but 
his  father  sprang  out  of  bed,  trembling  very  much,  reproached 
him  for  his  disobedience,  and  relighted  it ;  when  he  owned  that, 
whenever  be  was  in  the  dark,  the  phantom  of  bis  wife  appeared, 
stood  immovable,  nor  vanished  until  the  rein tr eduction  of  light. 
This  recital  deeply  impreseed  the  young  man,  and,  fearing  to 
augment  the  grief  of  bis  father  by  relating  his  Kamsgate 
adventure,  be  shortly  after  quitted  Paris  for  a  town  in  the 
interior  about  sixty  miles  off,  to  see  a  hrotber  who  was  there  at 
school,  and  to  whom  he  bad  not  confided  what  had  happened  to 
him,  for  fear  of  ridicule. 

He  had  aoarcely  exchanged  courtesies  with  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  when  the  son  of  the  schoolmaster  said  to  him :  "  Has  yonr 
brother  ever  shown  any  symptoms  of  insanity  ?  He  came  down 
stairs  last  night  undressed,  quite  out  of  bis  mind,  declaring  that 
he  bad  seen  the  ghost  of  his  mother,  and  dared  not  return  to  hia 
room,  and  he  inmtediately  fainted  from  fear." 

Wigau  Bays,  if  the  apparition  had  been  seen  by  these  several 
persons  at  the  same  time,  it  wonld  favor  the  opinion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  dead  revisit  the  earth.  This  argument  does  not 
appear  to  us  so  irresistible  as  to  Wigan,  because,  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  the  vision  appeared  to  tbe  earl  and  countesa 
at  the  same  time.  As  to  the  apparition  appearing  successively 
to  three  persons,  it  can  he  explained  by  the  lively  affection  they 
all  felt  for  the  deceased,  by  the  distressing  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  last  illness,  and  by  a  tendency  to  reproduce  her  imago 
on  closing  tbe  eyes.* 

Cash  XXVII.  The  famous  Eodin,  in  his  bookie  la  J)4mono- 
logie  de»  Sorcierg,  relates  the  following;  "I  bave  beard  of  a 
person,  still  living,  who  has  a  spirit  constantly  attending  him,  and 
with  whom  bo  was  becoming  well  acquainted,  having  had  his  com- 
pany for  thirty-seven  years.  Every  morning,  at  three  or  four 
o'clock,  the  spirit  knocked  at  his  door;  sometimes  he  rose  and 
opened  it,  but  saw  no  one.  Hu  friend,  tbe  king's  secretary,  who 

*  Wigan,  op,  eit.,  p*.  167. 
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is  atill  livbg,  one  da;,  being  st  dinner  with  him,  hearing  the  spirit 
knock  on  a  stool  that  stood  near  to  him,  began  to  grow  red,  and 
to  fear;  bnt  he  said,  'Do  not  be  afraid;  it  is  nothing.'  He  as- 
sured me  that  it  had  accompanied  him  ever  since,  giving  him  a 
sensible  sign,  touching  hi$  right  ear  when  he  acted  vrongly, 
and  the  Uft  ear  if  he  did  well.  If  any  one  approached  to  snr- 
prise  or  deceive  him,  he  eaddenly  felt  the  sigDal  on  the  right 
ear;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  rich  man  who  came  for  his  good, 
he  felt  the  signal  on  the  left  ear.  If  he  had  a  bad  thought,  and 
dwelt  npon  it,  he  felt  the  signal  to  desist;  and  if  he  had  bad 
dreams,  or  unpleasant  reveries — the  result  of  indisposition  or  a 
troubled  mind — the  spirit  would  awaken  him  at  two  or  three  in 
the  morning ;  be  would  sleep  again,  and  have  dreams  as  to  what 
wonld  happen,  eo  that,  be  says,  since  that  time,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened of  which  he  has  not  been  apprised,  nor  has  he  doubted 
what  he  should  believe,  or  what  coarse  to  pnrene.  He  was 
frequently  warned  to  give  alms,  and  the  more  charitable  he  has 
been  the  better  have  his  affairs  prospered.  One  day,  his  life 
being  in  great  danger,  having  earnestly  prayed  to  God  that  he 
might  be  preserved,  he  saw,  at  dawn,  a  young  child  lying  on  the 
bed,  dressed  in  a  white  and  purple  changeable  colored  robe,  and 
of  marvellous  beauty,  which  greatly  comforted  him."* 

This  case  has  especial  interest,  being  one  of  those  examples  of 
hallucination  to  which  M.  Michea  has  given  the  name  of  dS- 
douhUe,  or  occurring  only  on  one  side.  G&j  Patin  (Ptiteniana, 
p.  3)  has  snpposed  that  the  above  history  is  that  of  Bodin  him- 
self. 

Let  us  pause  awhile  on  the  considerations  suggested  by  this 
chapter,  wherein  we  have  purposely  multiplied  facts.  Many 
portraits  in  this  gallery  belong  to  well-known  characters;  we 
chose  them  in  preference,  because  it  never  entered  into  any  one's 
mind  to  consider  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  these  hallncina- 
dons  as  madmen.  In  fact,  some  of  these  persons  appreciated 
them  at  their  value,  as  the  tricks  of  imagination,  the  effects  of 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  body ;  while  others,  implicitly  be- 
lieving in  the  supematural,  were  induced,  through  self-confidence, 

*  Bodin  Aagevin,  De  la  D^moDomanie  dee  SoPoiera  grand,  in  8vo.  Parii, 
1587.  p.  11,  et  wg.  At  Kooea,  there  ia  an  edition  ia  8ro.,  which  wu  pub- 
liahed  at  AuTera  io  1593. 
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or  b;  reuoQ  of  the  opinions  of  tbe  time,  or  their  snperstitioiu 
notionB,  secretly  to  expluin  them  in  a  manner  to  suit  thetn- 
selvee;  but  neither  their  coDversation  nor  their  conduct  gave  anj 
indications  of  a  disordered  mind.  Perhaps  with  some,  hallucina- 
tions have  been  the  source  of  noble  actions !  Frequently,  how- 
ever, ve  can  trace  the  transition  from  hallucinations  in  a  state  of 
unity  to  those  which  exist  in  a  state  of  madness,  without  always 
being  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  distinctions  that  determine  the  sepa- 
ration, 80  difficult  is  it  to  point  out  the  respective  boundaries  of 
tbe  two  conditions. 

In  dosing  this  chapter,  we  are  happy  to  support  our  opinion 
by  tbe  authority  of  a  critic,  whose  acquirements,  talents,  and  in- 
gennousness  every  one  acknowledges.  "It  is  oertun,"  says  he, 
"  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  to  be  established  between  aflec- 
tioDS  of  the  brain  that  exclusively  attack  the  sensations,  and 
those  that  afiect  the  understanding.  There  are  individuals  who, 
followed  by  voices  or  figures,  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  are 
dupes  of  their  imagination.  How  does  this  happen  ?  A  certfun 
work  is  spontaneously  formed  in  the  brain,  a  work  which  ordi* 
narily  operates  by  the  instigation  of  a  material  sensation.  That 
is  all.  The  rest  of  the  brain  continues  to  act  normally.  If 
delirinm  exists  here,  it  ia  a  partial  delirium,  and  does  not  affect 
what  is  properly  called  mind.  It  is  to  this  that  may  be  given 
the  name  of  delirium  of  the  teniations.  Other  individuals  again 
do  not  rectify  their  hallucinations ;  they  believe  in  the  reality  of 
perceived  sensations,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  explain  them  ss 
supernatural  causes,  the  interference  of  a  higher  power,  etc.  On 
other  points,  their  conduct  is  perfectly  sensible.  In  our  opinion, 
there  is  no  more  madness  with  these  than  with  tbe  others.  Their 
point  of  view  being  different,  they  form  a  different  judgment  of 
the  impreaaions  which  they  receive ;  they  deduce  different  con- 
sequences ;  but  the  derangement  has  not  exceeded  the  sphere  of 
the  sensorial  faculties.  In  order  that  madness  be  real,  confirmed, 
that  it  be  alienation,  it  is  requisite,  in  order  to  be  true  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  that  the  intellectual  portion  of  conscious- 
ness, or  that  belonging  to  the  affections,  be  injured — that  the 
iodtvidnal  be  master  neither  of  bis  will  nor  of  hia  judgment."* 

*  A.  de  CbunM,  Analytia  of  H.  Stsfkowiki't  work  on  Hollncinationi, 
in  their  Belaiioo*  to  Fajobology,  Uistoij,  and  Medical  JuriapTodence. 
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RecapitulaTIOK. — Optical  and  aconBtic  experience  proves  that 
haHncinatiooB  can  be  ^lormall^  produced. 

Bnt  it  is  in  psychological  facts  especially  that  hallncinatioDa 
consistent  with  reason  are  observable.  Among  the  states  of  the 
mind  that  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  this  pheDomenoD, 
rererie  occnpies  the  first  rank. 

An  important  distinction  shonld  be  made  between  the  reverie 
of  thinkers  and  those  of  the  weak-minded.  Noble  acts  charac- 
terize the  first;  foolish  enterprises  the  second.  In  this  case, 
differences  in  climate  and  civilization  shonld  be  considered,  as 
among  the  Orientals  reverie  is  imiversa],  and  insanity  is  rare. 

The  belief  in  the  supematoral  is  in  the  depths  of  the  heart. 
Many  noted  men  have  faith  in  their  star,  and  attribute  the  chief 
events  of  their  lives  to  it. 

From  an  examination  of  the  preceding  psychological  facts, 
and  the  observations  which  accompany  them,  we  may  conclude, 
without  fear  of  being  deceived,  that  there  are  hallucinations 
consistent  with  reason,  whether  regarded  as  deceptions,  or  ac- 
cepted as  realities ;  bnt  in  this  case,  actions  do  not  depart 
from  the  common  track ;  hallucination  is  an  exceptional  fact  that 
has  DO  grievous  inflnenoe  on  the  conduct. 

The  coexistence  of  reason  and  hallucinations  will  permit  us 
hereafter  to  explain,  in  a  suitable  manner,  the  words  and  acts  of 
celebrated  men  who  have  been  wrongly  accused  of  insanity. 

These  kinds  of  hallucination  may  be  produced  at  will,  either 
physically  or  intellectually.  They  sometimes  appear  without 
any  obvious  signs  of  disordered  organizatloo,  but  they  also  fre- 
quently arise  from  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  and  circulating 
systems.  Some  of  these  hallucinations  establish  the  transition 
from  reason  to  insanity. 

The  continuance  of  hallucinations,  although  their  character 
be  understood,  may  occasion  the  saddest  results,  even  death 
itself. 
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HALLUCINATIONS  OF  INSANITY  IN  ITS  SIUPLB  STATS. 

SlcnoH  I. — Simplt  itolattd  hallueinatioiu — Their  aclioa  on  the  nuDd — Profonad 
coDTiadon  of  the  hallucinated — hone  of  the  Bensea  do  obaUele  to  hallucino- 
tions-^aaee — Of  h&iluciaation  of  hearing  b;  desf  persons — HaJlociiiBtioDa,  in- 
ternal and  eitenial,  isolated  or  eombme^—Batludnalion  of  Ike  tight — Vidons — 
Timonariea — Belief  in  apparitiona — These  lullaotnationa  Tar;  like  those  of 
hearing — HolluoinatloDB  in  weabieEs  or  loaa  of  aigbl — The  haUaciiiated  be- 
lieve thej  can  see  iuiude  their  bodies,  a  power  analogous  to  that  poaaessed 
b7  pcTBone  magnetiied— Halladnationi  of  sight  and  bearing  combined — Saltit- 
etnofum  of  Iht  Itnuh — Difficnlties  of  diagnosis — Certain  tactile  ballodiiatioDS 
referable  to  hTpoohondriaoal  iilosiODB — Sailvcmatiom  of  meil  and  laile,  aa  raT« 
as  the  preceding— HalluoinaUons  rarel;  nnoonnected  with  one  of  the  fonng  of 
insanitj' — Verj  oonunon  in  madness  and  several  other  diseases — Recapitulation. 

Smtion  n. — Oeneral  hoIluDinations — Recapitulation. 

SECT.  L— SIMPLE,  ISOLATBD  HALLUCINATIONS. 

Reason,  hitherto  intact,  is  about  to  yield  to  the  influence  of 
insanity ;  deserting  the  reine  which  she  had  8o  long  held  with  a 
firm  grasp,  she  is  about  to  give  way  to  error,  whose  caprices  and 
decrees  are  omnipotent.  In  proportion  as  the  one  acted  with 
prudence  and  circnniepection,  so  will  the  other  be  obstinate  and 
impetuous. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  change  always 
takes  place  without  gradation.  Sometimes  the  unhappy  being, 
who  is  conaciouB  for  the  first  time  of  a  hallucination,  attempts  to 
check.it ;  and  when  he  baa  long  been  tormented  by  it,  and  it  still 
comes  nearer  and  nearer,  he  uses  every  effort  to  conceal  the 
struggle  from  those  who  surronnd  him,  keeps  Bileuce,  and  becomes 
sad  and  morose.  Finally,  when  the  evil  has  attacked  his  body, 
he  still  strives  against  it,  convinced  that  he  is  the  sport  of  an 
illusion.  It  may  even  happen  that  none  of  his  actions  are  influ- 
enced by  the  hallucination.  But  it  is  most  frequently  the  cose 
(hat  it  carries  with  it  a  strong  conviction  to  which  the  sufierers 
slavishly  bow,  blindly  following  all  its  dictates. 
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Hallucinationt  of  hearing. — Sometiiiies  the  hallucinated  hears 
a  voice  that  whispers  in  his  car  the  straDgest  words,  and  issnea  the 
moat  extravagant  orders.  These  voices  almost  always  occur  in 
the  ^ence  of  night,  at  twilight,  d&wn,  and  in  gloom  and  dark- 
ness. Do  we  not  see,  in  this  fact,  a  physiological  phenomenon 
cotnmoQ  to  mankind  ?  Is  it  not  at  snch  hoars  that  he  experiences 
those  shades  of  restless  anxiety  and  fear  agunst  which  reason 
does  not  always  keep  guard  ?  Hallucinations  of  hearing  are  the 
moat  common;  they  have  been  estimated  as  comprising  two-thirds 
of  the  whole.  Dr.  Baillarger  attributes  the  presence  of  hallu- 
<nnations,  at  such  times,  to  diminished  watchfulneaa.  The  case 
of  Blake  does  not  support  this  opinion. 

Cass  XXVIII.  M.  N.,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  was,  in  1812, 
prefect  in  a  large  German  town  that  rebelled  against  the  French 
army  in  its  retreat.  The  confusion  uising  from  these  events 
disorders  the  brain  of  the  prefect.  He  imagines  himself  accused 
of  high  treason,  and  consequently  dishonored.  In  this  state,  be 
cats  his  throat  with  a  razor;  on  recovering  his  senaea,  he  bears 
voicea  accusing  him.  Cured  of  his  wound,  the  sune  voices  fol- 
low him;  he  is  persuaded  that  be  is  surrounded  with  spies, 
and  denounced  to  his  enemies.  These  voicea  repeat  to  him  day 
and  night  that  he  has  betrayed  his  duty,  is  dishonored,  and  that 
nothing  ia  left  but  to  kill  himself ;  they  speak  aucceaaively  in  all 
the  European  languages,  with  which  the  aufferer  is  familiar;  one 
voice  alone  is  leas  clear  than  the  others,  for  it  uses  the  Russian, 
with  which  Mr.  N.  is  lees  conversant.  In  the  midat  of  these  con- 
flicting voices,  he  hears  that  of  a  lady,  who  frequently  bids  him 
take  courage,  and  have  faith. 

Frequently  Mr.  N.  shuts  himself  up,  that  he  may  better  hear 
and  understand;  he  questiona,  he  replies,  he  bids  defiance,- he 
grows  angry,  in  addressing  those  whom  he  ima^nes  speak  to 
him ;  he  is  convinced  that  his  enemies,  by  varioos  methods,  can 
divine  his  most  intimate  thongbts,  and  convey  to  him  reproachea, 
menaces,  and  overwhelm  him  with  the  most  siiuster  advice.  On 
other  points,  he  reasons  perfectly  well,  and  all  his  intellectual 
faculties  are  perfectly  aound. 

Retorniog  to  his  country,  Mr.  N.  passes  the  summer  of  1812 
io  his  chateau,  where  he  receives  much  company.  When  con- 
versation interests  him,  he  hears  no  voicea;  if  it  langoishcs,  he 
hears  them  imperfectly,  and  then  withdraws,  the  better  to  listen 
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to  these  treacherona  voices;  be  becomes  more  restless  and  sns- 
picions.  The  folloviog  antanin  be  comes  to  Paris;  the  same 
Bymptoms  beset  him  during  the  jonmejr,  and  provoke  him  on  hia 
arrival.  The  voices  repeat :  "Kil]  yonrsolf;  you  cannot  snrvive 
your  dishonor !"  "  No,  no,"  replies  the  snfferer,  "I  will  not  die 
till  I  am  justified ;  I  will  not  bequeath  a  diBhonored  memory  to 
tDj  daughter."  He  visits  the  minister  of  police  (Keal),  who 
receives  him  very  graciously,  and  endeavors  to  reaasure  him ;  bat 
scarcely  is  he  in  the  street  before  the  voices  again  harass  him. 

Confided  to  my  care,  the  patient  keeps  his  room,  and  does  not 
betray  his  secret.  After  two  months,  be  appears  to  wish  that  I 
shall  prolong  my  visits.  I  take  a  notion  to  call  these  voices 
gabblert;  the  word  sncceeda,  and,  in  future,  he  makes  use  of  it 
to  express  their  horrible  importunity.  I  venture  to  speak  of  his 
disorder,  and  of  the  causes  of  its  continuance  ;  he  details  to  me 
what  be  has  long  endured,  and  yields  a  little  more  attention  to 
my  arguments;  disputes  my  objections ;  refutes  my  opinion  on 
the  causes  of  the  voices,  and  recalls  to  my  memory  an  invisible 
woman  in  Paris,  who,  on  being  spoken  toj  gave  answers  from  a 
distance.  Physics,  he  said,  had  made  such  progress  that,  by  aid 
of  machinery,  voices  could  be  conveyed  very  far.  "Yon  travelled 
post  one  hundred  leagues ;  doubtless  the  noise  of  the  carriage 
would  prevent  your  gahbUrg  from  being  heard?"  "Certainly; 
but  with  their  contrivances  I  heard  them  distinctly."  The  pi<fr- 
sent  state  of  politics,  the  approach  of  foreign  armies  to  Paris, 
strike  him  as  fables,  invented  to  ensnare  his  opiitions.  Some 
time  after,  the  siege  of  Paris  takes  place;  the  patient  insists 
that  it  is  not  a  battle,  but  a  field-day;  that  the  journals  are 
printed  for  him.  On  the  15th  of  April,  "Shall  we  go  out?" 
he  asks  suddenly.  We  go  instantly  to  the  Jardin  det  Planttt, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  soldiers  wearing  the  uniform  of  all 
nations.  We  had  scarcely  gone  a  hundred  paces,  when  Mr.  N. 
seises  me  by  the  arm:  "You  have  not  deceived  me,"  says  he; 
"let  us  return;  I  have  seen  eoongh ;  I  was  sick ;  I  am  eared." 

From  that  moment  the  gabblers  are  quiet,  or  are  only  heard 
in  the  morning  on  rising.  My  convalescent  can  get  rid  of  them 
by  the  briefest  conversation,  reading,  or  by  walking.  Bat  then 
he  looks  on  this  symptom  as  I  myself  do ;  he  considers  it  a 
nervous  phenomenon,  and  expresses  his  astonishment  that  he  was 
BO  long  duped  by  it    He  agrees  to  the  application  of  leeches, 
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foot-baths,  and  purgattTe  mineral  water.  In  the  month  of  May, 
he  resided  in  the  country,  enjoying  perfect  health,  notwithstand- 
ing he  bad  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  daughter,  and  bad 
other  afflictions.  Mr.  N.  returned  to  his  country  in  181i),  where 
he  was  called  to  .the  ministry. 

Vhis  instance  is  the  most  siiDple  case  of  hallucination  of  hear- 
ing that  I  have  gathered.  The  hallucination  characterized  the 
cerebral  affection  of  the  patient ;  his  inquietude,  his  roistmst, 
his  fears,  were  only  the  results  of  the  phenomenon,  which  lasted 
during  two  months,  although  he  bad  perfectly  recovered  the  exer- 
dse  of  his  naderetaading.  Was  custom  the  cause  of  this  perti- 
n»<aty?" 

Cask  XXIX.  The  patient  who  is  the  subject  of  this  case  had 
ahown  much  talent  in  the  public  office  to  which  he  was  attached ; 
bat,  overpowered  with  his  fixed  idea,  he  ceased  to  acquit  himself 
of  hia  duties,  became  tiresome  to  his  colleagues,  and  was  obliged 
to  resign.  His  mind  was  perfect  when  he  spoke  on  subjects  for- 
eign to  hia  hallucination.  On  this  subject  he  was  immovable,  and 
advanced  very  specious  reasons  in  favor  of  his  argument.  We 
transcribe  one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  a  person  in  authority, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  frenzy : — 

"  Sir,  I  had  the  honor  to  vnrite  yon  last  year  on  the  subject  of 
a  robbery.  From  that  moment,  and  even  farther  back,  I  have 
beard,  both  at  my  own  house  and  at  my  office,  the  most  deafening 
noises,  which  were  quite  insupportable.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
offered,  from  a  place  that  appeared  near  to  my  house,  the  groraest 
insults.  Individuals  and  various  objects  were  named  to  me  inces- 
santly, night  and  day.  I  was  fatigued  with  these  infernal  tricks. 
They  have  caused,  and  still  do  canse  me,  at  certain  hours,  abstrac- 
tions that  all  my  presence  of  mind  fails  to  combat.  1o  put  the 
dimax  to  these  stupid  and  annoying  manoeuvres,  they  have  sent 
me  to  Dr.  Boismont's  madhouse,  where  they  continue  the  same 
punishment. 

"  I  have  just  written  to  legal  authorities,  who,  I  am  told,  ought 
to  know  what  are  trespasses  against  individual  liberty.  I  hope 
Uiey  will  interpose,  in  order  that  the  law  may  have  its  Ml  and 
plain  effect,  and  that  I  may  be  removed  from  a  situation  so  pre- 
judidal  to  my  interests.     I  have  begged  them  to  write  to  or  to 

•  Eaquinil,  Dm  Maladies  Hantales,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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see  me  as  frequently  as  they  jadge  it  advisable,  io  order  tbat 
they  may  awure  themselTea,  in  the  absence  of  the  physiciana, 
not  only  that  my  reason  is  sound,  bnt  that  it  has  never  ceaaed  to 
be  in  a  normal  state.  I  hope  this  will  nrge  them  to  take  measures 
against  the  guilty,  and  restore  me  to  liberty. 

"Tour  friendly  solicitude  leads  me  to  believe  that  you  will 
give  a  satisfactory  issue  to  this  affair,  and  that  in  a  fev  days 
hence  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  r€tum  borne,  and  to  do  vrbat  I  con* 
sider  right,  taking  only  my  own  will  forjudge." 

Persons  who  have  distressing  hallucinations  make  every  eff<H*t 
to  convince  others  of  the  re^ty  of  their  sensations,  and,  per- 
suaded of  their  truth,  overwhelm  the  authorities  with  complaints. 
Sometimes  their  pretended  griefs  are  exhibited  so  artfully,  that 
it  requires  an  attentive  and  repeated  examination  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  loss  of  the  senses  is  not  an  obstacle  to  hallucinations. 
This  fact,  which  appears  to  us  the  clearest  line  of  demarcation 
between  hallucination  and.  illusion,  proves  that  sensations  and 
images,  once  received  in  the  brain,  remain  there  for  a  length  of 
time. 

Cabb  XXX.  Ad  ecclesiastic,  deprived  of  hearing,  composed 
Latin  and  French  poems,  disconrses,  letters,  and  sermons,. in 
several  languages.  He  imagined  he  wrote  from  the  dictation  of 
the  archangel  Michael,  asserting  that  of  himself  he  was  unable 
to  produce  so  many  and  such  beautiful  works.* 

Madame  M.,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  almost  entirely  deaf, 
imagined  that  her  husband,  who  bad  been  dead  for  several  years, 
was  walking  on  the  roof  of  the  establishment.  She  called  on 
him  night  and  day,  and  conversed  with  him.  "Ah,  my  God!" 
Bud  she,  "  he  says  he  is  naked ;  quick,  bring  him  clothes.  He 
complains  that  he  has  nothing  to  eat ;  give  him  broth,  a  glass  of 
wine."     And  she  sighed,  complained,  wept,  and  tore  her  hair. 

Invisible  voices  may  be  external  or  internal;  they  come  from 
heaven,  from  neighboring  honsee,  from  the  angles  of  a  room, 
from  the  chimney,  from  wardrobes,  from  mattresses ;  hut  they 
may  also  oome  from  the  head,  the  stomach,  or  any  other  import- 
ant organ.  "Sir,"  saida  madman  to  us  one  day,  pointing  to  his 
stomach,  "strange  things  pass  there;  I  constantly  bear  a  voice 

*  Cahniel,  art.  Hallueinatioii,  p.  519,  Diotionnaire,  in  30  vols.  2d  «di(aos. 
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that  Bpealu  to  me,  addresses  to  me  menaces  and  insnlts;"  and  all 
the  daj  he  was  leaning  down  to  listen. 

Shotdd  busing  in  the  ears  be  ranked  amongst  faalhicinatiocs, 
as  some  medical  men  think  ?  We  think  that  this  symptom,  and 
others  analogous  to  it,  belong  to  illusions ;  for  in  the  greater 
nnmber  of  cases  there  exists  an  arterial  beating  or  some  other 
organic  modification  that  the  insane  person  tranaforma  into  real 


Hallnoinations  of  hearing  are  oftentimes  isolated;  bat  they 
may  be  combined  with  those  of  sight  or  of  the  other  senses. 

Sdlluematwna  of  Sight. — In  all  times,  these  hallucinations 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
to  them  has  been  more  particularly  attached  the  name  of  visiona, 
whence  the  appellaUon  of  vmonariea  to  those  who  are  thns 
affected.  Every  nation,  and  every  celebrated  man,  has  felt  their 
influeoce.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  belief  in  visions  was  general. 
Spirits  haunted  castles  and  cemeteries ;  there  was  no  one  but 
had  seen  an  apparition. 

At  the  present  time,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  some  of  our 
provinces,  manifest  a  belief  in  visions.  Authors  fill  their  pages 
with  wonderful  histories,  which  the  ignorant  skepticism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  banished  as  old  women's  fables ;  the 
more  enlightened  science  of  these  days  explains  them  naturally, 
giving  them  a  destiny  similar  to  the  recitals  of  Herodotos  and 
Uarco  Polo,  which  were  at  first  well  received,  then  for  a  long 
period  rejected  as  fabulous,  and  now  again  receive  their  just 
appreciation. 

Hs^ncinationa  of  sight,  by  their  number  and  their  frequency, 
hold  the  second  rank  among  the  singnlar  aberrations  of  the 
hntifati  mind. 

Oabb  XXXI.  M.  If.,  forty  years  of  age,  was  suffering  much 
dmnestic  affliction.  Like  many  others,  he  sought  to  drown  hia 
sorrows  in  wine.  Several  months  before  his  disease,  he  became 
reetleas  and  strange.  On  the  80th  of  April,  134-,  without  more 
exeesB  than  common,  he  was  taken  with  a  febrile  delirium,  for 
which  he  was  bled.  Thirty  leeches  were  placed  behind  hia  ears; 
which  bled  for  twenty-four  hours.  By  means  of  this  and  other 
suitable  remedies,  he  enjoyed  a  brief  respite ;  but  the  symptoms 
of  exdtement  recurred ;  he  uttered  menaces  and  cries  of  terror, 
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and  demanded  Iub  knife,  to  kill  the  intrnders.  In  one  of  tliese 
criseB  he  was  brought  to  mj  establishment. 

On  his  entrance,  I  iraa  struck  with  the  wildneas  of  his  connte- 
nance;  his  looks  expressed  fear  and  rage;  he  was  violently 
agitated,  nttered  menaces  and  cries,  convinced  that  persons  were 
hidden  in  his  room,  and  nnder  his  bed;  every  instant  he  ex- 
claimed, "Where  are  thej?"  The  next  day  he  was  put  in  the 
bathf  where,  according  to  the  plan  followed  for  many  years  in  my 
establishment,  he  remained  for  eight  hours,  receiving  the  douche 
irrigation  as  in  the  treatment  of  firactorea.*  He  incessantly 
inquired  what  it  all  meant,  calling  on  the  commissioner  and  the 
king's  attorney,  and  demanding  his  liberty. 

Finding  that  the  sight  of  Uie  persons  in  attendance  exdted 
him  greatly,  I  left  Mm  in  complete  solitude.  Daring  six  days 
he  was  bathed,  purged,  vomited,  and  received  but  little  nonrish- 
ment.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  appeared  calmer,  and  begged 
to  see  me  in  private. 

On  being  brooght  before  me,  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  Sir, 
you  did  right  in  conducting  me  into  your  establishment ;  I  was 
then  highly  exasperated ;  I  said  and  did  the  most  foolish  thin^; 
my  language  agunst  my  wife  was  entirely  senseless.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  her  conduct  is  excellent,  and  that  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  her  with ;  bat  if  my  brain  was  turned,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  it  was  oaosed  by  the  scene  I  witnessed,  and  which  I  will 
describe  to  you : — 

"  I  was  in  the  bath  which  was  prescribed  by  the  doctbr,  on 
account  of  my  feverish  excitement,  when  I  saw,  as  plfunly  as  I 
now  see  yon,  a  man  enter  my  apartment,  entirely  dressed  in 
black.  He  looked  attentively  at  me,  then  made  grimaces  in 
order  to  provoke  me.  Indignant  at  such  conduct,  I  showed  him, 
by  my  countenance,  how  much  displeased  I  was ;  he  then 
approached  the  stove-pipe,  seized  it,  and  springing  up  disap- 
peared by  the  opening.  I  was  quite  astounded  at  this  singular 
scene,  when  I  saw  three  men  come  from  nnder  the  bed ;  they 
advanced  towards  me,  making  the  same  gestures  and  grimaces  as 
the  first.     I  was  furions,  and  loudly  called  for  my  knife,  to  kill 

"  De  remploie  des  bunt  prolong^a  et  das  irrigations  adntinnei  dans  le 
trutament  dea  formaa  aiguea  de  la  Folia,  at  en  particuliar  da  la  Hania,  pu 
A.  Bri«rre  da  Boiimont.  Mimoire  de  I'Acad^ie  da  MMeaina,  t  ziii. 
1U8. 
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them ;  they  mounted  the  pipe  in  the  same  way,  and  disappeiired 
throogh  the  hole.  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  but  their  faces 
are  so  engraven  on  my  mind  that  I  Bhonld  recognize  them  anj- 
Tfaere.  Before  they  went,  they  filled  my  sheets  and  counter- 
pane with  dirty  Termiu  of  all  kinds.*  I  certainly  was  excited 
for  a  time,  but  I  will  atalce  my  existence  on  the  reality  of  these 
facts." 

The  calm  and  cool  manner  in  which  Mr.  IS.  recited  this  his- 
tory was  at  least  as  surprising  as  the  oircnmstanoes.  I  made  no 
observation  on  it,  because  in  the  course  of  events  his  cure  was 
not  far  off,  and  I  knew  by  experience  that  I  should  in  vain  have 
tried  to  disabuse  him,  and  on  the  contrary  might  have  irritated 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  conversation  was  renewed,  and  I 
thought  it  time  to  speak  candidly  to  him  on  his  hallucination. 
"  Well,"  said  be,  "admitting  that  it  is  but  a  notion,  am  I  not  well 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  return  home,  where  I  am  really  wanted  ?" 
For  foor  days  previously,  I  had  given  him  ten  centigrammes  of 
0[Ham  in  a  dose ;  the  only  effect  was  to  cause  an  abundant  per- 
spiration. 

.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  M.  was  completely  restored 
to  reason.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  duped  by  an 
error,  promising  to  avoid  the  causes  that  had  led  to  his  malady. 
He  begged  to  remain  another  month,  in  order  to  go  at  once  into 
the  country.  I  saw  him  two  years  afterwards ;  he  was  effectually 
cured. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  may  be  infinitely  varied,  for,  being 
most  generally  but  a  highly  colored  reSection  of  habitoal 
thoughts,  they  take  us  many  forms  as  there  are  individualities. 

Casb  XXXH.  The  amiable  and  learned  Harrington,  author  of 
the  Oeeana,  spoke  very  sensibly  on  every  subject  but  that  con- 
nected with  his  malady.  When  on  this  subject,  he  related, 
with  the  most  lively  faith  in  the  world,  that  bis  vital  spirits 
escaped  from  all  his  pores,  in  the  shape  of  birds,  flies,  bees,  etc. 
His  friends  said  that  he  often  amnsed  them  with  accounts  of  good 
and  evil  genii  that  caused  him  great  alarm.  He  defended  his 
opinions  so  ably  that  his  physician  found  it  difficult  to  reply. 
He  oompued  himself  to  Democritus,  whose  admirable  discoveries 

*  A.  Briem  de  Boiunont,  Bibliothdqae  dea  Fnctioieni,  L  iz.,  Hnladiet 
HentiJes,  t.  U^  Folia  dts  Imgata,  p.  478. 
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ID  anatomy  caused  him  to  be  looked  on  as  a  madman  bj  bii 
couDtrymeD,  nntil  Hippocrates  diaabtued  tbem.* 

One  of  tbe  most  powerful  argumeuta  that  has  been  advanced 
against  tbe  existence  of  external  images  in  hallucination,  is  the 
weakening  or  loss  of  sight.  Esquirol  and  M.  h^lnt  have  given 
several  examples.  It  is  incontrovertible  that,  in  the  cases  cited 
below,  the  hallocinatioos  were  in  tbe  brun. 

Cask  XXXIII.  An  old  man,'  who  was  more  than  eighty  years 
of  age  when  he  died,  never  sat  down  to  table,  dnriitg  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  without  seeing  a  large  parQr  of  guests  around 
him,  dressed  according  to  the  style  of  half  a  ceutory  before. 
This  old  man  could  only  see  very  feebly  with  one  eye;  he  also 
wore  a  green  shade.  At  different  times  he  saw  his  own  figure 
before  him,  which  seemed  to  be  reflected  by  the  shade. 

Dr.  Dewar,  of  Stirling,  told  Abercrombie  of  a  very  remarkable 
example  of  this  kind  of  hallncinatioD.  The  subject,  entirely 
blind,  never  went  into  the  street  without  seeing  a  little  old 
woman  in  a  red  cloak,  with  a  bill-headed  cane.  This  apparition 
walked  before  her.  The  lady  never  saw  it  after  having  eatered 
the  house.t 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Faubourg  St.  AntoineJ  was  a  lady, 
eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  blind  for  many  years,  uid  who 
every  morning  desired  the  windows  and  door  of  her  room  to  be 

•  British  BioKraphf ,  vol.  v.  p.  405 :  !.«  Droit,  1850. 

f  John  AberarDmbie,  InquirieH  ooQCeming  the  Intelleotoal  Powna,  p. 
379,  eleventh  edition,  London,  1642. 

i  It  was  from  this  bouBe  that  General  Mallet  escaped,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Tstreat  from  Hoeoow,  who,  for  &  Bhori  time,  perilled  Use  power  of  Napoleon, 
Some  time  previouilj,  Uie  General  had  made  an  sttompt  to  Moape,  but  wa« 
deCoctod  at  the  moment.  Notwithataading  the  entreatiei  of  hie  family,  Dr. 
DubuisBon,  who  knew  the  heavy  reBponaibility  that  be  incaned,  gave  in 
his  report,  which  wu  placed  amongst  the  government  papers.  Imme- 
diatolj  on  the  arroBt  of  Mallet,  Dnbaisson  was  seized.  He  waa  taken 
before  the  HinialAr  of  Polioe,  who  said  angrily  to  him:  "Ton  have  allowed 
the  chief  of  t^s  aonspirators  to  escape;  yon  have  oonnived  with  him,  and 
must  be  sent  to  a  oourt-martial."  "Sir,"  replied  the  Dooler,  "it  is  the 
police  who  ore  in  the  wrong ;  I  have  done  my  dnty.  Summon  the  officer 
who  has  the  inspection  of  our  honees,  and  atk  him  if  he  did  not  receire  a 
circumstantial  report  of  the  first  attempt."  The  officer  is  sent  for.  "The 
gentleman  is  right,"  said  he;  "we  forgot  that"  "Ton  are  fortunate," 
added  the  minister,  turning  towards  M.  Dubuision;  "without  this  report, 
you  would  have  Joined  the  oonapirators  on  the  plain  of  OteneUe." 
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Opened,  to  let  out  the  Qomber  of  pereonB  who  filled  it,  and  irhose 
dress  snd  manner  she  perfectly  distingoiglied. 

Casb  XXXIV.  An  insane  patient  saw,  on  the  right  hand, 
against  the  wall  of  his  cell,  charming  women,  to  whom  he 
addressed  by  tortiB  insults  and  compliments.  This  maji  was 
blind.  After  his  death,  M.  Galmeil  found  atrophy  of  the  two 
optic  nerves  to  ezist 

An  aged  spinster,  whose  visions  greatly  excited  her,  strnggled 
against  a  swarm  of  flying  spectres,  which  she  likened  to  hnman 
fignrea,  who  formed  a  thick  cloud  aronnd  her.  At  night,  ia 
order  not  to  see  these  crnel  shadows,  she  constantly  covered 
herself  with  a  mattress.* 

We  read  in  the  history  of  the  Inqnisition,  by  Lloreote,  that 
the  possessed  perceived  devils  in  their  bodies,  who  conceded 
themselves  nnder  different  forms.  We  have  frequently  heard 
insane  persona  profess  to  see  what  was  passing  in  their  brain, 
their  stomach,  their  intestines,  and  in  their  most  delicate  tissues ; 
bnt  if  questions  were  pressed  on  them  they  gave  only  the 
strangest  and  most  confused  explanations,  unless  those  parts 
of  the  body  were  known  to  them.  Does  not  this  trait  bear  re- 
semblance to  magnetism,  which,  in  a  great  many  cases,  gives 
only  reminiscences  or  revelations  more  or  less  vague? 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight  are  often  united ;  we  pn 
an  example  taken  from  a  collection  of  cases,  whose  authenticity 
was  guaranteed  to  us  by  one  of  the  physicians  of  Bethlem. 

Case  XXXV.  Some  years  age,  there  was  in  Bedlam  (Beth- 
lem) a  madman  of  the  name  of  Blake,  nicknamed  The  Seer ;  he 
believed  profoundly  in  the  reality  of  his  visions ;  he  conversed 
with  Michael  Angelo,  chatted  with  Moses,  dined  with  Semiramis; 
there  was  nothing  of  charlatanism  in  his  manner ;  he  was  con- 
vinced. The  past  opened  to  him  its  dark  portals;  the  land  of 
diadowa  lived  for  him.  Whatever  was  grand,  surprising,  and 
celebrated  came  before  Blake. 

This  man  had  appointed  himself  painter  to  the  spectres ;  his 
paper  and  o^yons  were  always  before  him  to  depict  the  faces 
uid  attitudes  of  his  heroes,  whom  he  did  not  evoke,  but  who 

*  Calmsil,  art.  HaUncinatioD,  p.  526:  IHotionn^re  de  Hideeiae,  2d 
edition,  voL  ziv. 
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flocked  to  him  for  tbeir  portraits.  Visitors  oonld  examine  large 
volumes  of  tliese  drawings,  amongst  which  were  portraits  of 
the  devil  and  his  mother.  "  When  I  entered  his  cell,"  said  the 
author  of  this  relation,  "he  was  drawing  a  girl,  whose  spectre, 
he  said,  had  Just  appeared  to  him. 

"Edward  III.  was  one  of  his  most  aesidnons  visitors.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  condescension  of  the  monarch,  he  had 
punted  his  portrait  in  oil  in  three  sittings.  I  questioned  him 
in  a  manner  intended  to  paiale  him ;  bat  his  replies  were  naive 
and  unembarrassed  in  manner. 

"  'Are  these  gentlemen  announced  ?  Do  they  send  you  their 
cards  ?'  '  No,  but  I  know  them  as  soon  as  the;  appear.  I  did 
not  expect  Mark  Antony  last  night,  bat  I  recognized  the  Soman 
as  soon  as  he  entered.' 

"  'At  what  hour  do  yoor  illustrious  guests  visit  you?'  'At  one; 
sometimes  their  ^sits  are  long,  sometimes  short.  I  saw  that 
poor  Job  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  he  only  stayed  two  minutes ; 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  moke  a  sketch,  which  I  afterwards  copied 
in  aquafortis — But  hush — here  is  Richard  III.'  'Where  do  yon 
see  bim?'  'Opposite  to  you,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table;  it  ia 
his  first  visit.'  'How do  you  know  his  name?'  'My  spirit  recog- 
nizes him;  I  do  not  know  how.'  'What  countenance  has  he?' 
*  Harsh,  bat  handsome;  I  only  as  yet  see  his  profile.  IHov  he  is 
three  quarters.  Ah!  now  he  turns  towards  me;  he  is  terrible 
to  look  on.' 

"  'Can  you  question  him?'  'Certainly;  what  do  you  wish  to 
ask?'  'If  hecanjustifythemarders  he  committed  during  his  life.' 
'Tour  question  has  already  reached  him;  my  soul  holds  converse 
with  his  by  intuition  and  magnetism.  We  do  not  require  words.' 
'What  is  the  reply  of  his  majesty?'  'This;  bat  in  more  words 
than  he  conveyed  it  to  me.  Yon  would  not  understand  the 
spirit  language.  He  says  that  what  you  call  murder  and  car- 
nage is  nothing ;  that  to  slaughter  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
men  does  them  no  harm ;  that  the  mortal  part  of  their  being  is 
not  only  preserved,  but  passes  into  a  better  world ;  and  that  the 
murdered  man  who  should  reproach  hts  aesasain  would  be  guilty 
of  ingratitude,  since  the  latter  faas  only  procured  hb  entrance 
into  a  more  perfect  existence.  Bat  leave  me;  he  stands  in  a 
good  position  now ;  and  if  yon  say  a  word,  he  will  go.' 
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"Blake  is  a  large  man,  pale,  talks  well  and  reallj  eloqnently, 
and  haa  talent  in  engraying  and  designing."* 

Spinello,  in  painting  tlie  fall  of  the  bad  angels,  represented 
Lncifer  ander  an  aspect  so  horrible,  that,  frightened  at  his  own 
work,  he  had  incessantly  before  his  eyes  the  figure  of  the  devil, 
who  reproached  him  for  the  dreadful  form  he  had  given  him  in 
his  picture.! 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  case  of  Berbignier  de  Terre 
Nenve  da  Thym,  snmamed  the  Scourge  of  HobgoMini,  who  pnb- 
hshed  his  hallucinations  in  three  large  volnmea  \X  ^^  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  them  soon  in  treating  of  other  hallaein»- 
tions. 

Case  XXXYT.  A  gentleman,  aged  thirty-five,  active,  and  in 
good  health,  living  near  London,  had  for  five  weeks  complained 
of  a  slight  headache.  He  was  rather  feverish,  and  neglected  his 
ftvocations  and  his  family.  He  had  beeo  cupped,  and  had  taken 
some  medicine,  when  he  received  a  visit  from  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Camberwell,  by  whose  advice  he  was  placed  in  an  asylum,  where 
he  passed  two  years;  his  delirious  fancira  lessened  by  degrees, 
until  he  was  restored  to  his  family. 

The  details  which  he  has  given  of  his  malady  are  so  interest- 
ing that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  them  almost  verbatim. 
"  One  afternoon  in  the  month  of  May,"  says  this  gentleman, 
"feeling  unwell,  and  little  disposed  for  business,  I  determined  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  city,  to  divert  myself.  Having  reached  St. 
Paul's  churchyard,  I  stopped  at  the  print-shop  of  Garrington 
and  Bowles  to  look  at  some  engravings  of  the  Cathedral.  I  had 
been  there  but  a  short  time,  when  on  old  gentleman,  small, 
seriooS'looking,  and  dressed  in  brown,  also  stopped  to  exatnine 
them.  Our  eyes  by  chance  meeting,  he  commenced  a  couvena- 
tion,  admired  the  view  from  St.  Paul's,  related  several  anecdotes 
of  the  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  asked  if  I  had  ever 
been  in  the  dome. 

"On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  and  finding  that  I  had  not 
dined,  be  proposed  to  repair  to  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  said 

*  Britieh  Renew,  Jol^,  1803,  p.  184. 
f  Tistot,  Sflrm.  inaug.  de  litteratum  valetadine,  p.  20. 
]  Les  Fufadota,  ou  toaa  lei  Dimona  ne  lont  <p»a  de  I'antre  monde,  par 
BerUgoter  de  Terre  NeuTS  do  Thjm.,  3  vole,  in  8to.  Pkrie,  1821. 
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that,  ftfcer  the  repast,  he  woaM  accompftny  me  to  St.  Paul's ; 
the  day,  he  added,  was  magnifieent  for  the  riew,  and,  as  he  was 
familiar  irith  the  plaoe,  be  would  point  out  all  the  objects  of 
interest.  The  politeness  of  the  old  gentleman  induced  me  to 
accept  his  inntation,  and  we  went  to  a  tavern,  ia  a  dark  alley, 
the  oame  of  which  I  do  not  remember. 

"After  a  hasty  dinner,  we  mounted  to  the  ball  which  is  placed 
immediately  under  the  cross,  and  we  entered  it  alone.  We 
had  been  there  some  minutes  admiring  the  superb  panorama  be- 
fore us,  when  the  old  gentleman  drew  from  a  side-pocket  of  his 
coat  an  instrument  that  resembled  a  compass,  and  on  which  some 
curious  figures  were  engraved;  he  murmured  some  unintelligible 
words,  and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  ball. 

*'I  was  seized  with  a  violent  trembling  and  a  kind  of  horror, 
which  greatly  increased  on  his  offer  to  show  me,  if  I  wished,  a 
distant  friend,  and,  also,  what  he  was  at  that  moment  doing. — 
My  father  had  long  been  ill,  and  I  had  not  been  to  see  him  for 
some  weeks ;  the  sudden  wish  to  see  him  overcame  all  my  scm- 
ples.  Ko  sooner  had  I  formed  this  wish  than  I  saw  my  father 
in  a  mirror ;  he  was  reclining  in  a  chair,  taking  his  usual  nap. 
As  I  had  somewhat  doubted  the  power  of  the  old  gentleman,  I 
was  frozen  with  terror,  and  feeling  very  ill,  begged  him  instantly 
to  descend.  He  complied ;  and,  on  parting  under  the  north  por- 
tico, he  sud,  '  Remember,  that  you  are  the  slave  of  the  man  of 
the  mirror.'  I  returned  home,  at  night,  unhappy,  restless,  and 
fearful,  and  full  of  thoughts  of  the  stranger ;  for  the  last  three 
months,  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  his  power." 

Dr.  Arnold  asked  the  patient  in  what  manner  the  man  of  the 
mirror  exercised  his  inflneuce  over  him.  Throwing  a  suspicious 
glance  on  the  doctor,  he  took  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  through 
two  or  three  rooms,  and  at  length  into  the  garden,  when  he  ex- 
claimed :  *'  It  is  useless ;  nothing  can  hide  us  from  him,  for  every 
place  is  open  to  him ;  he  sees  and  hears  ns  now." 

"I  requested  him,"  continaed  Dr.  Arnold,  "to  show  me  the 
mysterious  individual  who  saw  and  heard  us.  He  replied,  with 
much  agitation,  '  Have  I  not  told  you  that  he  lives  in  the  ball 
under  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  that  he  only  comes  down  to  walk 
in  the  churchyard,  and  to  go  and  dine  in  the  dark  alley  t 
Since  that  fatal  meeting  with  the  necromancer,  for  I  cannot 
call  him  by  any  other  name,  he  constantly  attracts  me  within  his 
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mirror,  Beea  me  thus  at  all  hours  in  the  dhj,  and  reads  mj  moat 
secret  thooghta ;  I  have  the  terrible  conBcionsiieBe  that  no  act  of 
my  life  escapes  his  knowledge,  and  that  there  is  no  spot  in  which 
I  can  be  hidden  from  him.'  To  my  obserration  that  the  darkness 
of  night  ought  to  protect  him  against  bis  machinations,  be  replied, 
*  I  know  what  you  would  say;  but  you  are  wrong.  I  have  only 
spoken  to  you  of  the  mirror ;  but  in  a  comer  of  the  building 
the  magician  showed  me  a  great  clock,  and  I  distinctly  heard 
the  sounds  that  came  from  it,  and  those  that  entered ;  it  was  a 
confiased  medley  of  laughter,  cries  of  anger,  of  despair,  and,  as 
I  listened  in  great  terror,  he  said,  "  It  is  my  organ  of  hearing." 
This  great  clock  baa  comroanioation  with  all  the  docks  that  are 
in  the  hieroglyphic  circle.  By  this  means  I  hear  the  words  of 
all  those  under  my  supervision.' 

"As  I  gased  on  the  patient  with  surprise,  be  continued: 
'I  have  not  told  yon  all ;  this  necromancer  practises  his  Borceries 
by  means  of  hieroglyphics  on  the  walla  and  houses,  and  he  spreads 
his  rod  of  fire  over  those  whom  be  has  inclosed  in  his  circle  of 
hieroglyphics,  and  who  are  the  objects  of  his  constant  hatred.' 
I  begged  him  to  explain  to  me  these  hieroglyphics,  and  how  he 
saw  them.  'Q^hey  are,'  be  answered,  'signs  and  symbols  that 
you,  in  your  ignorance  of  their  real  meaning,  have  read  thus : 
Day  <md  Martin,  and  Warren'a  Blacking  [probably  handbills]. 
You  are  in  error.  These  signs  are  the  cabalistic  characters  that 
be  traces  to  intimate  the  limits  of  bis  empire,  and  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  his  captives.  What  fatigues  I  have  undergone  to 
withdraw  myself  from  his  terrible  influence  I  I  once  walked  three 
days  and  three  nights,  until  I  fell,  exhausted  and  breathless, 
against  a  wall,  and  slept.  On  waking,  I  saw  the  fatal  letters, 
uid  felt  that  I  was  completely  in  bis  power.' '"" 

Ko  case  of  halluoisatioB  can  be  more  ooberent  and  calculated 
to  bring  conviction  to  tbe  minds  of  those  uninitiated  in  this  singu- 
lar phenomenon,  than  the  one  just  stated  by  Frichard.  Doubt- 
less, in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  patient  would  have  been  supposed 
to  be  possessed,  and  have  been  subjected  to  tbe  ceremonies  of  ex- 
orcism. I  am  persuaded  that,  io  our  days,  such  a  history  would 
find  many  believers.    Authentic  facts  are  related  by  persons  of 

*  A  Treatise  on  laauii^,  and  other  Dieorden  aSeoting  the  Mind,  b; 
Jamei  Cowlea  Priohard,  p.  455,  London,  183S. 
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Teradty,  of  &pparitionB  th&t  had  revealed  to  them  extraordiDary 
things.  The  circumstantial  details  into  which  the;  entered,  and 
the  air  of  truth  they  assumed,  dispelled  all  doubts. 

It  is  probable  that  this  individual  had  visited  St.  Paul's ;  but, 
seized  with  iosamty,  certain  recollections  arose,  were  fantasti- 
cally grouped,  highly  colored,  aod  imagined,  until  they  appeared 
realities  to  the  sight. 

M.  LSttt,  in  a  paper  on  purely  sensorial  madness,  has  pub- 
lished several  facts,  amongst  which  the  following  appears  to  bear 
on  our  subject : — 

Casb  XXXyn.  R.  was  bom  of  parents  without  fortune ; 
his  education  was  far  ^m  being  religions.  At  fourteen,  he  might 
have  obtained  favors  from  a  young  girl,  bat  denied  himself  on 
thinking  of  God.  In  fact,  that  thought  seemed  to  have  employed 
him  from  childhood.  At  eighteen,  his  understanding  seemed  to 
enlarge,  and  all  the  exterior  phenomena  of  the  world  appeared 
unveiled  to  his  eight ;  he  saw  all  creation,  as  it  were,  in  a  coup 
d'ceil.  The  eight  of  a  corrupt  world  saddened  him  more  and 
more ;  that  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  learning  the  trade  of 
a  wheelwright,  by  which  he  afterwards  gained  a  livelihood.  His 
lore  for  changing  his  location  and  acquaintances  increased ;  he 
seemed  invariably  driven  towards  a  result  unknown  to  himself; 
he  thought  that  Ood  called  him  somewhere. 

In  1825,  the  jubilee  took  place.  H.  took  part  in  it,  fervently, 
and  joined,  in  preaching,  with  the  most  eloquent  missionaries. 
At  that  time  his  first  revelations  took  place ;  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  from  the  epigastrinm,  where  he  always  felt  a  sensation  of 
heat,  words  were  very  distinctly  pronounced,  not  such  as  sound 
on  the  ear,  hut  very  easily  dietingubhed  from  them.  These 
words,  which  formed  prophecies  and  parables,  plunged  B.  into 
ecstasies.  His  appetite  failed,  sleep  vanished,  and  he  passed  the 
nights  in  prayer. 

During  one  of  these  excited  nights,  R.  suddenly  saw  a  1u-' 
minons  disk  as  large,  but  not  so  bright,  as  the  snn,  appear  in 
the  clouds ;  a  voice  proceeded  from  the  disk  that  said :  "  The 
children  whom  1  bless,  shall  be  blessed;  but  those  whom  I  curse, 
shall  be  cursed  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  B.,  who 
recognized  the  voice  of  God,  entered  into  communication  with 
the  uncreated,  addressing  many  questions  which  were  not  all 
replied  to.    The  conversation  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
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B.  began  to  nnderatand  what  were  Qod'a  intentiODB  towards 
him ;  finally,  the  Deity  told  him  to  go  to  rest. 

The  words  pronoonced  from  the  epigutrium  were  very  difierent 
from  those  proceeding  from  the  vision.  In  the  latter,  the  words 
precisely  resembled  those  which  are  orally  heard,  which  was  not 
the  case  with  the  words  (epigastric)  of  the  revelations.  The 
TisioQ  decided  the  fate  of  B.;  he  was  the  Messiah,  who  shoald 
come,  at  the  end  of  time,  to  draw  all  nations  to  the  same  belief, 
and  to  prepare  the  last  judgment.  It  was  in  this  quality  that 
he  commenced  prophesying  to  his  fellow-workmen,  and  that  he 
requested  audiences  with  the  AbM  M.,  a  priest  of  Charles  the 
Tenth's  court,  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Being  unable 
to  succeed  in  the  latter  point,  he,  one  day  during  mass,  scaled 
the  grating  of  the  metropolitan  choir,  in  order,  he  said,  to  be 
arrested,  that  he  might  thus  make  known  the  plans  he  could  not 
otherwise  communicate.  He  had  his  wish.  He  was  taken  fo 
the  police-ofSce. 

If  we  allow  the  reality  of  B.'b  Tisions,  then,  indeed,  he  is  no 
madman — but  what  be  pretends  to  be,  the  Messiah.  Prior  to  his 
Tision — prior  to  his  greatest  rcTelations,  he  did  not  know  the 
Seriptures ;  it  was  only  subsequently  that  he  studied  them,  and 
very  artfully  applied  them  to  his  belief,  even  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which  he  found  a  clear  meaning.  "  Jesns  Christ,"  said  he, "  is  the 
Son  of  Gtod ;  he  came  to  prepare  the  way,  but  he  is  not  the 
Messiah ;  that  is  nowhere  written."  When  he  spoke  of  the  mis- 
ery reserred  for  the  wicked  at  the  end  of  time,  his  eyes  over- 
Sowed  with  tears ;  he  sighed  over  their  future  torments,  and 
then  his  countenance  assumed  an  elevated  expression,  not  a  little 
extraordinary. 

He  believed  in  the  evil  spirit,  and  spoke  of  him  with  pain;  he 
had  a  singular  theory  of  hell.  "Thither,"  said  he,  "go  all  the 
Botmds  that  are  lost  on  earth,  all  the  lights  and  fires  that  vanbh 
in  the  air ;  but  punishments  will  not  be  eternal,  at  least  for  those 
who  were  placed  there  before  the  last  judgment." 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  months,  he  was  found  so  disposed  to 
poetpoae,  nn^  a  more  favorable  time,  hie  projects  of  reform 
that,  under  a  regular  certificate,  he  was  restored  to  society.* 

*  ObMrvationi  lar  U  f  olte  M&aorisle,  par  Ulut,  p.  284.  Da  Dimon 
de  Socrnte,  1  vol.  in  8vo.,  1834. 
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This  caie  nuij  be  plttoed  amongst  those  cited  to  establish  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  hallacinated  persons  and  the  found- 
ers of  religion.  However  painful  to  fanmanity  may  be  the  opinion 
of  those  who  represent  it  aq  touched  with  madness  relative  to 
many  qneations  of  a  social  nature,  and  with  respect  to  the  reali- 
sation of  thoughts  which  appear  to  na,  and  to  others,  the  concep- 
tions of  genius,  we  believe  that  this  appu-ent  parity  shonld  be 
opposed  by  more  direct  reasons.  We  do  not  discover  in  B.  that 
strong  will,  logical  reasoning,  and  fixity  of  purpose  that  belong 
to  those  having  a  providentia]  misaion.  His  was  a  weak  mind 
inflamed  with  religions  ideas,  which,  like  many  of  that  temper,  he 
exaggerated,  until,  finally,  all  his  actions  had  reference  thereto. 
Instead  of  marching  at  the  head  of  his  ideas,  commanding  them 
in  person,  being  their  promoter,  their  standard,  he  could  neither 
originate  nor  develop  them;  thej  drew  him  along,  or,  rather, 
they  absorbed  him.  The  man  of  genius  controls  and  directs  his 
idea,  and  m^es  it  fmitful.  The  madman  has  no  power  over 
his ;  he  follows  it  as  its  shadow,  and  obeys  all  its  caprices.  In 
short,  one  is  the  king  of  his  idea,  the  other  the  slave. 

In  the  case  of  R.,  there  are  mulUpliod  proofs  of  madness. 
It  is  Ckid  who  tells  him  to  go  to  bed;  it  is  his  stomach  that 
speaks  to  him.  Scaling  the  grating  of  the  cathedral  was  th6 
act  of  a  madman ;  had  he  been  master  of  himself,  he  would  hare 
known  that  it  would  lead  to  the  police-office  and  the  madhouse. 
Thence  he  proved  that  he  no  longer  looked  sanely  on  things, 
and  that  several  of  his  intellectual  faculties  were  injured. 

Kevertheless,  we  have  always  observed,  in  the  great  number 
of  cases  of  hallucination  that  have  come  under  onr  notice 
during  more  than  twenty  years,  that,  by  the  side  of  a  well- 
sostained  reasoning,  which  appeared  the  result  of  an  idea,  was 
placed  an  incoherent  word  or  a  whimsical  act — in  a  word,  the 
■eed  of  madness. 

Sallucinatioiu  of  the  Touch, — These  have  been  considered 
very  difficult  to  study,  because  they  have  been  confounded  with 
aeoralgic  and  visceral  afiections ;  hut  there  are  doubtless  some 
hallucinated  quite  capable  of  describing  their  sensations,  who 
speak  confidently  of  having  been  pinched  and  struck,  and  who 
had  received  electric  shocks  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Latterly  we  examined,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Foville,  Mi- 
chon,  and  Segnin,  a  young  man  who  declared  that  magnetlzers 
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were  every  moment  darting  lOBignetic  fluid  into  bis  breast,  Mb 
back,  and  arms^  and  that  he  sensibly  felt  the  contact  of  that 
agent.     He  had  no  nearalgio  affection. 

Casb  XXXVni.  Mathews,  whose  cnrions  case  Haslam  has 
described  in  a  pamphlet,  believed  himself  the  victim  of  a  troop 
of  wretches,  living  in  an  obscore  place  near  London.  These 
perseentora,  by  their  talents  in  pnenmatio  chemistry,  had  the 
power  to  inflict  on  him  several  kinds  of  tortore.  At  one  time, 
they  held  tight  the  fibres  of  hia  tongue ;  at  another,  they  spread 
a  veil  over  his  brain,  and  thus  intwoepted  the  communication 
between  bis  heart  and  mind.  By  the  aid  of  a  magnetic  floid,  they 
bound  him  nearly  to  Bnffbcation,  introduced  gas  into  his  skull, 
stretched  hia  brain,  distended  his  nerves,  and  threw  all  fais 
Uioughts  into  disorder.  In  order  to  discover  by  what  means 
Uiese  invisible  tormentors  made  him  thus  suffer,  he  invented  a 
strange  machine,  the  design  of  which  he  exhibited.  The  assas- 
uns,  as  he  called  them,  had  similar  maohinea  in  a  noiuber  of 
different  places,  which  they  used  for  the  purpose  of  tormenting 
persons,  or  making  them  act  as  they  chose.* 

If.  Galmeil  reports  the  ease  of  a  veteran  who  felt  himself 
every  night  sailed  in  a  coffin,  and  carried  in  men's  arms,  by  a 
sobterranean  road,  from  Gharenton  to  Vincennes,  where  a 
funeral  service  was  chanted  in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau.  The 
same  innsible  persons  brought  him  back,  and  placed  him  on  his 
bed. 

We  attended  an  Englishman  who  thought  he  was  carried  off  at 
night,  to  distant  countries — to  the  East,  to  Cairo,  to  London;  he 
complained  of  the  ill  treatment  he  received  from  the  agents  who 
were  charged  with  the  mission.  He  declared  that  they  boond 
his  arms  and  his  neck,  and  covered  him  with  bmises.  The  idea 
made  him  very  unhappy.  Madame  D.  frequently  pointed  out 
imaginary  marks  of  blom,  which  were  given  her  during  the 
night  by  individuals  who  wished  to  do  her  violence.  In  by- 
gone days,  the  devil  wonid  have  been  accnsed  of  the  crime ;  in 
this  case,  we  see  only  an  exaggerated  physical  fact,  which  many 
can  appreciate.  Sorcerers  rode  to  their  place  of  rendezvous  on 
a  broom-handle,  on  a  he-goat,  or  a  hairy  man ;  they  were  con- 

*  nioatrations  of  MsdoMa,  exhibitlog  a  Singular  Cmq  of  Insanity,  b; 
Jobn  Haslam,  London,  1843. 
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84»oaB  of  the  morement.  The  seuMtion  of  flying  is  rather  com- 
mon. Frequently  in  dreams,  we  feel  onnelves  borne  along  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  arrtfw ;  we  accomplish  great  distances,  just 
lightly  touching  the  ground.  We  have  noticed  this  fact  in  a 
literary  man  of  our  acquaintance,  whom  we  several  times  fonnd 
with  fixed  eyes,  and  who  stud  to  ns,  "  I  am  flying ;  do  not  stop 
me !"  On  returning  to  himself,  he  described  his  se&Bations;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  really  had  flown.  This  senaation  was 
experienced  so  far  back  as  the  times  of  St.  Jerome,  who  relates 
that  frequently  in  his  dreams,  he  felt  himself  flying  over  mount- 
ains, seas,  kc* 

Madame  D'Amim,  Qoethe's  friend,  in  speaking  of  this  fact, 
says :  "  I  was  certain  that  I  flew,  and  floated  in  the  air.  By  a 
simple  elastic  pressure  of  the  point  of  the  toe,  I  was  in  the  air. 
I  fio&ted  silently  and  delicioualy  at  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
earth ;  I  alighted,  mounted  again ;  I  flew  from  side  to  aide,  and 
then  returned.  A  few  days  after,  I  was  taken  with  fever ;  I 
went  to  bed  and  slept.  It  happened  two  weeks  after  I  was  con- 
6ned."t 

The  strange  tactile  sensations  noticed  in  many  insane  persons 
appear  to  us  rather  to  belong  to  hypochondriacal  illusions. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  cases  of  hallucination  of  touch,  we 
must  not  omit  Berbiguier,  who  thought  that  goblins  were  con- 
tinually moving  over  his  body,  and  fatigued  him  so  much  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  These  invisible  enemies  travelled 
over  him  day  and  night,  and  their  odor  was  so  bad  as  nearly  to 
suffocate  him.  To  defend  himself  against  their  power,  he  fan- 
cied that  he  adroitly  seized  them  under  his  linen,  fixed  them  to 
his  mattress  with  millions  of  pins,  or  pat  them  into  bottles.^ 

ffailucinationt  of  Smell. — It  is  stated  that  these  may  exhibit 
themselves  at  the  commencement  of  all  cases  of  insanity,  and 
especially  in  partial  delirium.  It  has  been  remarked  that, 
while  Bunts  perfume,  devils  infect  an  apartment.  Hallucinations 
of  smell,  like  those  of  taste,  very  seldom  exist  alone ;  they  are 
combined  with  those  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch.  They  are 
lees  frequent  than  hallucinations  of  the  other  senses. 

*  Saint  J<rom«,  Polfoiiqoe,  a.  Bnfin,  lir.  i  Pantlifion  litUrwre. 
f  CorreapoDdeiiM  do  Ooelhe  et  de  Bettina,  tnnaUted  by  H,  SebaaL 
AlbiD,  t.  i.  p.  58. 
J  Bwbiguier,  op.  eiL  vol.  i.  p.  126,  tt  Mg. 
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Deranged  personB,  vlio  experimoe  these  haHncinatioiiB,  c<aa- 
plaiB  of  being  pnrsaed  b;  offensiTe  effluviae,  or  they  believe  th^ 
inhale  the  moat  delicions  perfumes,  vhllst  in  truth-there  is  oo 
Bcent  near  them ;  some,  indeed,  before  dieir  attack,  are  de- 
prived of  BDQell.  An  insane  woman  declares  that  there  exist 
mider  the  Salp^tri^re  (an  insane  hospital),  ranlts,  in  which  a 
nnmber  of  men  and  women  are  strangled ;  ererj  day  she  per- 
ceives a  horrible  smell  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  all 
these  bodies  boried  under  ground.*  We  have,  in  oar  establish- 
ment, a  lady,  who,  after  attempting  to  strangle  herself,  per- 
ceived everywhere  the  smell  of  coal ;  she  stopped  up  her  nose, 
inhaled  vinegar,  etc  This  scent  followed  her  constantly.  M. 
Esqiurol  reports  a  similar  case. 

SaUucinaUoiu  of  Tatte. — These  are  not  more  common  than 
the  preceding.  The  patients,  especially  those  who  are  in  the 
first  stage  of  madness  with  general  paralysis,  express  delight 
at  the  good  fare  they  have  had ;  praise  the  flavor  of  the  dishes, 
uid  the  aroma  of  the  wines,  when  really  they  have  tasted  nothing. 
A  lady,  who  had  been  noted  for  her  intelligence,  passed  days  in 
tasting  imaginary  dishes.  Sometimes  the  impressions  are  dis- 
tressing ;  they  eat  raw  flesh,  chew  arsenic,  or  devour  earth ;  sul- 
phur and  flunes  play  round  their  mouths.  Others  swallow 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  f 

Hallucinations,  unaccompanied  by  one  of  these  principal  forms 
of  madness,  are  rare,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  in  this  respect, 
they  have  numerous  points  of  correspondence  with  pure  mono- 
mania. Almost  always,  in  fact,  we  notice  some  disorder  of  the 
intellect,  of  the  aflectioos,  or  of  the  propenaitieB,  &c.  We  will 
furnish  three  examples,  presented  fay  Esquirol,  as  cases  of  simple 
hallucination.  One  of  these  subjects  expresses  himself  in  suit- 
able and  choice  terms  on  religion  and  the  mbacles,  but,  during 
this  serious  conversation,  depicts  a  host  of  strange  objects. 
Another,  who  has  only  hallucinations  of  hearing,  has  a  confused 
perception  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  him,  but  does 
not  suitably  appreciate  persons,  things,  or  events.  A  third, 
after  having  written  several  pages  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  and 
exceedingly  well  arranged,  adds  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  coming." 

*  Ulat,  op.  dt^ 

t  Eaqiiirol,  Dm  Haladies  Ment  t. !.  p.  198,  elo. 
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Experiencd  has  prored,  vithoat  qaestion,  that  hallueinations 
may  be  manifested  in  those  who  have  no  delirinm ;  bnt  they  are 
one  of  the  elements  of  delirium  most  frequently  met  with  in 
mental  alienation,  in  t,  certain  number  of  nerroua  diaeaBes,  in 
several  inflammatory  affeotions,  and  in  some  severe  fevers. 

REOAFirttLATlOH. — In  hallucinatioas  compatible  irith  reason, 
the  error  is  almost  always  acknowledged,  or,  if  it  escape  atten- 
tion, it  exercises  no  inSnenoe  on  the  conduct.  In  hallncinationa 
which  have  the  characteristio  of  insanity,  the  actions,  in  an 
immense  majori^  of  cases,  are  the  consoqneaoea  of  morbid  sen- 
satioDB,  so  convinced  is  the  madman  of  their  reality. 

Of  all  hallnoinations,  those  of  hearing  are  the  most  common, 
exceeding  the  others  by  about  sixty'^ix  per  cent.  The  weaken- 
ing, or  the  entire  privation  of  the  sense  is  no  obstacle  to  their 
production.  This  characteristic  completely  distingniehes  them 
from  illusions. 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  usually  come  from  without;  but 
they  sometimes  are  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  body;  they  are 
often  isolated ;  they  may  be  combined  with  halloeinations  of 
sight,  and  less  frequently  with  those  of  the  other  senses. 

Hallncinationa  of  sight  are  those  which  have  attracted  most 
attention.  With  these  are  associated  the  curious  phenomena  of 
visions.  In  all  tim«s,  visionaries  have  played  an  important  part 
in  history.  These  hallucinations,  being  only  a  colored  reflection 
of  the  thoughts  habitual  to  the  individual,  may  be  infioitely 
varied,  and  assume  as  many  forms  as  there  are  'individaals. 
Their  production  does  not  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  sense 
of  sight,  sinoe  the  blind  are  thus  affected.  The  hallucinated  be- 
lieve they  can  see  within  their  bodies,  which  is  the  case  also  with 
those  who  are  magnetized,  and  with  somnambnliste.  Hallncin^ 
ttons  of  hearing  are  often  associated  with  those  of  sight ;  and 
from  their  union  the  most  singular  phenomena  arise. 

Hallucinations  of  the  touch  are  less  distinct  than  the  preced- 
ing, because  they  are  often  confounded  with  neural^o  and  vis- 
ceral illusions.  Well-attested  facts  place  this  position  beyond 
doubt. 

Hallucinations  of  smell  and  taste  come  after  the  preceding, 
with  respect  to  frequency ;  those  of  smell  may  be  observed  at 
the  commencement  of  all  kinds  of  insanity.     These  hallucina- 
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tions  Kce  scarcely  ever  isolated ;  they  are  usociated  with  otherg. 
Mid  eepeoially  with  illmions. 

Hallacinodons  witbont  complication  are  rare;  the;  are  almost 
alvajB  linked  vith  one  of  the  forms  of  madness. 

SECT,  n.— GENERAL  HALLUCmATIONS. 

Hallncinatioiis  of  all  the  senses  combined  appear  rare.  Hal- 
lucinations of  hearing  and  of  sight  have  often  been  confounded 
-with  the  illnsions  of  touch,  of  taste,  and  of  smelL  Analogy  and 
reasoning,  hovever,  prore  that  they  may  exist ;  and  observation 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 

It  is  also  probable  that,  on  closely  questioning  patients,  hallu> 
cinations  of  aU  the  senses  may  be  proyed  to  be  more  frequent 
than  they  are  believed  to  be. 

From  many  curious  facts  of  this  nature,  we  select  the  folloir- 
ing:— 

Case  XXXIX.  Mademoiselle ,  forty  years  of  age,  very 

nervous,  and  consequently  very  impressible,  has  always  been 
extremely  flighty.  In  her  youth  she  could  never  apply  herself 
to  any  serious  stady,  so  that  the  doctors  reoommenftod  her  pa- 
rente  to  direct  her  attention  to  gymnastic  exercises.  This  lady 
has  not  had  any  children.  She  is  conifortably  situated  in  life, 
her  parents  in  good  health,  and  of  sound  mind;  bat  she  has  » 
brother  whose  situation  greatly  reserables  her  own.  Her  appear- 
ance indicates  health ;  her  htur  is  of  a  chestitnt  celor ;  she  has  a 
good  complexion,  and  is  moderately  stout. 

About  ten  years  ago,  she  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  the  malady 
which  now  afflicts  her.  She  saw  the  most  fantastic  personages. 
Her  visual  aberrations  did  not  prevent  her  from  attending  to 
her  occupations.  Irregular  menstfnation,  the  other  functiout 
healthy.  In  six  months,  the  hallucinations,  which  notil  then  had 
been  endurable,  ocoorring,  as  tbey  did,  at  prolonged  intervals, 
increased.  Sight  was  no  longer  the  only  sense  that  was  injured ; 
all  the  other  Benaes  were,  by  turns,  impaired.  The  most  palpable 
derangement  was  in  tbe  seose  of  hearing.  She  heard  voices 
every  instant  proceeding  from  her  stomach.  These  voices  greatly 
tormented  her ;  they  directed  all  her  actions,  and  gave  notice  of 
what  passed  within  her.  They  gave  her  information  of  her  oom- 
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plaints ;  and  ihe  coold  then  presoribe  the  medtoinea  that  she 
appeared  to  require. 

The  Toioea  gave  her  tbtj  clear  information  concerning  the 
character  and  wishea  of  different  persons,  of  whom  she  coold 
reveal  very  curious  particulars.  She  vould  then  express  herself 
In  imuch  choicer  langunge  than  wae  her  vont ;  but,  for  power, 
facilrtj,  and  richness  of  expressioD,  she  waa  indebted  to  the 
voices  witiiin  her,  for,  when  uninfluenced  by  them,  she  spoke 
irith  mnch  more  simplicity.  The  voices  frequently  conversed 
OD  subjects  of  an  elevated  character ;  on  geography,  grammax, 
aad  Wietoric;  and  they  corrected  her  when  she  expressed  herself 
badly,  pointing  out  the  faults  she  had  committed. 

The  mnees  told  her  strange  things.  One  day  they  made  her 
believe  that  she  was  possessed,  which  was  the  more  surprising 
because  she  was  not  bronght  np  with  superstitious  notions.  She 
thereupon  ^onght  a  priest  to  exorcise  her.  Since  that  time,  her 
ideu  on  eternity  and  future  woes  have  been  diatreseing,  and 
throw  her  iato  the  deepest  despair.  The  voices  once  revealed  to 
her  that  rite  weald  become  a  queen,  and  play  a  great  part  on  the 
theatre  «f  the  mviii.  For  several  months  she  kept  this  revela- 
tion to  herself,  expecting  its  realization ;  but,  as  this  did  not 
occur,  she  perceived  that  the  voices  had  been  deceiving  her. 

Most  generally  they  hold  the  most  singular,  whimsical,  and 
aboninaUe  converBations ;  she  cannot  resist  them,  except  when 
they  alter  their  tone  ts  tell  her  comical  things  that  make  ber 
laugh.  She  hears  them  joke  and  laugh ;  they  then  assul  her 
more  violently  than  ever,  like  harpies,  spoiling  all  they  tonch. 
If  she  wishes  to  drink  a  glass  of  sugared-water,  they  tell  her  the 
water  is  poisoned,  and,  for  several  hours,  she  is  in  great  terror. 
They  are  constantly  urging  faer  to  drown  herself,  but  she  feels 
an  inward  resistance  to  their  pronptiogs,  and  has  a  great  dread 
of  yielding  to  the  temptation. 

If  she  is  walking,  the  voices  cry  out  to  her,  when  a  well- 
dressed  woman  is  passing,  that  she  bbmIIs  of  mnsk,  of  which  she 
has  a  horror ;  or,  if  a  gentleman  passes  her,  she  smells  tobacco, 
although  she  is  aware  that  the  smells  ai<e  only  imaginary. 

She  frequently  has  strange  visions ;  her  room  is  filled  with 
people ;  figures  of  all  kinds,  and  numerous  proceasions,  pass  b&- 
fare  ber ;  or  she  sees  individuals  who  only  have  half  a  face,  a 
profile,  or  an  eye ;  others,  who  ate  big,  little,  deformed,  and 
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e  the  most  grotesque  shapes.  At  other  times  she  sees  her 
eje,  vhich  has  been  taken  out,  rolling  on  before  her. 

The  food  she  eata  is  infected ;  everything  has  lost  its  natnral 
flavor;  or  she  seems  to  swalloir  vinegar,  and  GhruySre  cheese, 
which  she  detests.  If  she  touches  a  dish,  the  voices  frequently 
give  it  one  of  those  flavors,  to  prevent  her  partaking  of  it. 

When  walking,  she  feels  herself  drenched  vrith  vrater ;  the  cold 
liquid  pierces  her  through ;  she  then  wipes  her  wet  'clothes  with 
her  hands. 

This  lady  says  she  knows  that  these  voices  proceed  from  a 
nervons  affection  j  but  they  are  too  powerful  for  her  judgment ; 
they  overpower  and  rule  it.  So  great  is  their  power,  that  they 
oblige  her  to  go  wherever  they  wish ;  they  told  her,  some  months 
since,  to  go  to  Paris,  and  conenlt  some  celebrated  pbysicians. 
She  long  resisted  this  prompting,  because  she  believed  such  a 
coarse  to  be  useless ;  finally,  she  came  to  Professor  Fouquier, 
who  recommended  blistering,  and  means  which  could  only  have 
an  injurious  effect.  She  required  warm  and  cold  baths,  and 
plenty  of  good  Bordeaux  wine.  Yesterday,  the  voices  told  her 
to  go  to  Bercy  for  some  wine.  Having  traversed  Paris  to  reach 
the  place,  the  voices  told  her  that  the  wine  was  good  for  nothing. 

The  voices  desired  her  to  take  s  bath,  promising  to  be  quiet ; 
but,  no  sooner  had  she  entered  it,  than  they  set  up  such  a  deafen- 
ing uproar  thftt  she  was  obliged  instantly  to  leave  it. 

They  will  no  longer  let  her  speak ;  they  confttBe  her  ideas ; 
she  finds  it  difficult  to  express  herself.  In  fact,  she  stammers, 
repeats  her  words,  and  hesitates ;  bat  she  knows  her  condition ; 
and,  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  voices,  Bbe  fixes 
her  eyes  on  those  to  whom  she  would  speak,  in  order  that  they 
may  read  there  what  she  cannot  clearly  express. 

She  is  often  aware  that  the  voices  make  her  act  unreasonably; 
she  tries  to  oppose  their  wishes,  but  they  persist,  and  force  her 
obedience ;  their  power  is  irresistible. 

This  lady,  who  was  introduced  to  ns  by  M.  Fouquier,  vrisbed 
to  enter  our  asylum,  in  order  that  the  physicians  should  study 
her  case,  and  open  her  body  after  death. 

However,  "  she  knows  that  her  body,  as  well  as  her  brain,  is 
full  of  air ;  and,  for  fifteen  years,  her  spinal  marrow  has  been 
dried  up  and  destroyed."  After  this  information,  she  adds :  "  I 
know  that  my  case  is  one  of  real  monomania;  but  the  voices  are 
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Stronger  than  my  will.  I  knoir  th&t  eTerytbing  Till  terminate 
ladlj ;  but  I  irteh  to  be  under  treatment ;  it  ie  impoeeible  for  me 
to  remaio  quiet." 

Wbat  carious  reflections  are  snggeated  by  this  remarkable 
case !  Here  the  senses  are  first  all  disordered,  then  the  mind ; 
there  is  a  struggle  between  the  intellect  and  the  revolted  senses; 
a  momentary  oonsciousDeas  that  all  is  illosion ;  then  comes  the 
triumph  of  these  same  senses  over  reason — overpowering  the  will, 
that  vainly  combats  the  impelling  force.  Is  there,  in  fact,  a  sight 
more  deserring  philosophical  study  than  the  case  presented  by 
this  woman,  who,  knowing  that  her  senses  mislead  her,  and  that 
she  is  the  sport  of  fancies,  yet  cannot  escape  their  Influence  7 

Constantly  deceived,  and  certain  that  she  always  will  be  de- 
ceived, Btill,  she  is  not  less  obedient  to  the  voices  that  direct  her; 
and  goes  wheresoever  they  command. 

This  novel  manifestation  of  the  principle  of  duality,  by  virtue 
of  which  this  afflicted  person,  borne  down  by  railleries,  jokes, 
menaces,  and  horrible  proposals,  and  ready  to  yield  to  despair, 
suddenly  finds  herself  consoled  by  kind  and  encouraging  words,  is 
a  psychological  fact,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  faculty. 
It  would  seem  as  though  a  good  and  a  bad  spirit  were  each  draw- 
ing her  to  itself.  During  ten  years  that  she  has  been  in  this 
pathological  eondition,  she  has  not  ceased  to  attend  to  her  afiairs ; 
she  directs  the  management  of  her  property,  attqpds  to  all  the 
duties  of  social  life ;  and,  although,  for  the  space  of  six  years, 
her  false  impressions  have  not  left  her  a  moment  of  peace,  her 
habits  are  unchanged,  though  she  appears  to  know  intuitively 
that  her  reason  is  about  to  fait,  and  seeks  consolation  in  the 
advice  which  she  cannot  follow. 

This  lady's  case  is  no  less  interesting  as  regards  legal  medi- 
cine and  civil  law.  The  hallucination  that  torments  her,  and 
the  falsity  of  which  she  almost  always  acknowledges,  but  to  which 
she  is  obliged  to  yield,  because  its  power  is  stronger  than  her 
will,  leads  her  to  actions  which  have  no  definite  aim.  The  voices 
tempt  her  to  commit  suicide,  and  inspire  ber  with  many  other 
ideas,  to  which,  being  driven  beyond  resistance,  she  is  forced  to 
yield.  This  is  quite  a  new  fact  in  the  psychological  history  of| 
man ;  it  ^ves  the  key  to  a  number  of  actions  and  oddities,  which, 
from  the  known  character  and  manners  of  the  parties,  are  other- 
wise inexplicable.    The  greater  our  range  of  observation  has  ez- 
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tended,  the  more  hare  we  become  conviDoed  that  the  world  pon- 
taioa  many  madmen,  who,  from  some  reason  or  another,  baT« 
never  Bought  medical  relief,  and  whose  derangement  of  mind  hag 
nerer  been  noticed  by  those  about  them.  Well,  these  individnala 
quarrel,  provoke  duele,  insult,  strike,  asBaesinate,  or  commit  sui- 
cide, because  they  baye  obeyed  voices,  oommands,  and  impulses, 
which  they  cannot  resist. 

Among  the  numerous  cases  that  I  have  collected,  the  following 
appears,  for  several  reasons,  to  be  intonating : — 

Ga6B  XL.  A  rich  man  lived  alone  in  a  large  house  that  b^ 
longed  to  him.  His  style  of  living  was  not  at  all  suitable  to  tho 
fortune  that  he  was  known  to  poaaesB.  He  dressed  almost  in 
rags,  and  lived  in  the  most  parsimonious  manner.  No  one  wag 
allowed  to  enter  his  house.  However  strange  his  conduct,  he 
did  nothing  worthy  of  blame,  and  the  world  was  left  to  its  con- 
jectures. Information  was  at  length  obtabed  that  his  resources 
were  exhausted,  and  that  he  owed  heavy  sums  on  his  house.  He 
was  finally  obliged  to  sell  it.  His  ruin  was  a  mystery.  Misan- 
thropical and  taciturn,  he  shnnned  all  questions. 

The  circumstance  was  forgotten,  when,  one  day,  the  poor 
wretch  presented  himself  to  the  new  proprietor ;  he  was  pale  and 
agitated,  but  bis  eyes  shone  with  a  strange  brilliancy.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  know  where  the  gold  that  I  possessed  is,  and  where 
the  fortune  is  that  I  have  lost.  A  voice  revealed  to  me  that  a 
misfortune  would  take  all  from  me,  and  reduce  me  to  misery ; 
and  that,  to  avoid  this  catastrophe,  I  must  conceal  my  riches.  I 
followed  the  advice.  Income,  furniture,  house,  all  was  converted 
into  gold,  and  buried  in  a  place  unknown  to  any  one.  Then  I 
no  longer  heard  Che  voioe.  My  head  became  a  chaos  of  ideas ; 
I  had  only  a  glimmering  light  now  and  then.  This  morning  I 
heard  the  voice  again  :  'You  are  ignorant,'  it  ewd,  'where  your 
gold  is,  but  I  will  tell  you.  By  my  advice  you  threw  it  into  the 
well.'  Pray,  sir,  have  search  made;  all  my  riches  are  there." 
They  attempted  to  console  him ;  promised  to  do  what  he  desired ; 
but  it  would  require  time  and  workmen.  They  made  him  com- 
prehend that  such  an  operation  required  preparations  that  could 
not  be  done  in  a  hurry.  He  retired.  In  a  few  days  he  returned 
to  inquire  the  result  of  the  search.  He  was  told  that  they  had 
found  nothing!!!     He  ughed  deeply,  pronounced  a  few  inco- 
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herent  words,  and  in  k  few  days  nnqne8tion»ble  iusanitj  pnt  ut 
Old  to  tuB  tuelesa  regrets. 

It  naj  be  asked  whether,  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
patient  was  whose  history  we  hare  related,  he  was  capable  of 
making  a  will. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question ;  bnt  its  eolation  is  not  an  im- 
possibility. When  the  condact  of  the  indiridaal  does  not  depart 
from  receired  usages,  when  it  is  not  controlled  by  one  of  those 
false  ideas  that  make  him  hate  his  relatives  and  friends  without 
any  moUve,  and  when  he  regulates  his  expenses  pmdently,  wo 
do  not  think  that  whimsical  actions,  or  words,  the  results  of  an 
erroneous  belief,  but  having  no  influence  on  the  prominent  acts 
of  his  life,  should  deprive  a  person  of  his  civil  liberties,  and  the 
power  of  making  his  will.  We  will  return  to  this  subject  when 
we  examine  hallucinations  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 

RBOAPnuLATioii. — Hallucinations  of  all  the  senses  are  more 
rare  than  hallucinations  of  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  senses. 

Hallucinations  sometimes  occur  alone,  but,  more  generidly, 
they  are  combined  with  illnuons,  or  with  some  of  the  forms  of 
madness. 

The  characteristics  of  madness,  already  appreciable  in  simply 
isolated  haUucinattons,  are  more  marked  in  general  hallncinatifms. 

In  isolated  and  general  faallucinations  may  be  found  the  ex- 
planation of  many  incomprehensible  actions. 

General  hallucinations  would  be  a  powerful  argument  in  favor 
of  Berkeley's  hypothesis,  if  a  pathological  state  could  serve  to 
establish  a  physiological  principle. 

Hallucinations  of  all  the  senses  might  appear  to  be  more  fro- 
quently  exhibited,  if  they  were  not  often  mistaken  for  illusiona 
of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  touch. 
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OH  HAHUCINAIIOSS  AS  CONSECTBD  WITH  ILLUSIONB. 

Frequeney  of  illnaionB — Opinions  relatire  to  tlie  eironi  of  the  EenBGE — Charac- 
terijticB  bj  which  illndona  sod  ballncinBtioDS  ore  diBtingniBhed — Opinions  ot 
UH.  Calmeil,  Anbaiul,  and  Deohambre;  their  conearrenoe — Psonliar  oharao- 
teiutiss  of  illnmMks — Intenial  haUncinations  allied  witb  BeoBations  of  hjpo- 
choDdriaci — Illusions  ue  observed  both  in  a  bealthy  and  a  morbid  state — 
Illatioiu  q/  hmring  and  tf  tight — CuoEee — lUusioDB  of  sight  sometimeB  epi- 
demic— AeritJ  illusions — Causes  of  pablia  Illusions — DlndiHiB  of  hearing — 
HoUtm  fbr  the  du^tw — Illusions  may  precede,  accompany,  or  onooeed 
hallnoiiiatiaiis — nlatioiiB  may  be  isolated  or  general — UlusioDs  rery  cspriciona — 
lUoffiODB,  like  haUneinations,  may  induce  the  commiaaion  of  reprahennbleacts — 
nindons  of  the  touch,  of  the  smell,  of  the  tacte — Tbclr  influence  on  the  eon- 
dnet  of  madmen — lUarioiia  almost  always  accompany  hallucinatloiu — Stea- 


NoTHiHG  is  more  common  vith  the  insane,  and  espeoiallj  with 
maniacs,  than  to  mistake  one  person  for  another,  and  to  take  an 
object  for  what  it  is  not.  Such  mistakes  are  frequent;  so  that 
the  stor;  of  a  windmill  metamorphosed  into  a  ^ant  is  a  tale 
appropriate  for  all  times.  These  errors  of  the  senses  are  not 
confined  to  the  deranged.  They  exist  equally  among  men  of 
the  most  healthy  minds ;  hot  judgment  and  experience  correct 
their  false  notions.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  established 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy  that  our  senses  deceive  us,  and  that 
we  cannot  place  any  reliance  upon  them. 

It  requires,  however,  but  little  reflection  to  convince  us  that 
the  seoees  faithfully  report  all  that  makes  an  impression  on  them. 
Their  office  is  to  tell  us  that  there  exists  such  and  such  a  cause 
in  the  body,  such  or  such  a  quality  that  produces  in  us  Buch  or 
sach  a  sensation,  but  not  to  tell  us  the  nature  of  that  cause  or 
that  quality.  Thus  the  only  proper  object  of  sight  is  the  colored 
expanse.     la  seeking  to  arriTe  at  a  knowledge  of  the  form  and 
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diBtance  of  objects,*  we  form  ft  cot^jecturftl  jodgment.  This 
judgment,  in  itself,  no  more  forms  a  part  of  the  eTidence  of  the 
sense  of  sight,  than  the  judgments  which  we  form  relfttive  to 
sounds  that  the  ear  hears,  and  in  relation  to  the  natnre  and  dis- 
tance of  sonorous  bodies  whence  those  sonnds  emanate,  form  a 
part  of  the  testimony  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Thos,  to  speak 
eorreotlj,  oar  senses  never  deoeire  ns ;  bat  we  deceire  ourselves 
through  the  judgmeuta  we  form  concerEing  the  testimony  of  our 
senses. 

When  Esqnirol  published  his  M6moiret  tur  Jet  Illunont,  be 
pointed  out  wherein  illuaions  differ  from  hallucinationa.  The 
characteristio,  which  appears  to  as  the  most  decisive,  is  the  ah- 
senco  of  an  exterior  body  in  hallucinations ;  whilst  illusions  re- 
quire a  tangible  basis,  A  man  declares  that  70a  are  a  cat,  or 
Napoleon,  or  a  well-known  orator;  he  sees  fighting  armies  in  the 
clouds — angels  who  blow  the  trumpet ;  that  man  is  a  visionary. 
But  if,  in  the  quiet  of  night,  he  hears  voices  addressing  him ;  if, 
in  the  most  intense  darkness,  he  sees  persona  that  none  but  him- 
self can  perceive,  he  is  hallucinated.  The  privation  of  the 
sense  of  sight  or  hearing  presents  no  impediment  to  halluci- 
nation, whilst  it  is  an  obstacle  to  illusion. 

M.  Dechambre  does  not  consider  that  any  argnment  has  been 
addttced  suffioiently  conclusive  to  jnaUfy  Esqnirol'e  distinction 
between  hal1u<nnations  and  illusions.  He  says  that  the  hallnci- 
nist  who  hears  a  voice  speaking  to  him,  and  the  visionary  who 
thinks  the  friend  standing  before  him  is  an  ox  or  a  horned  devil, 
belong  to  the  same  category.  With  the  one,  as  with  the  other, 
the  brain  is  diseased-^'not  the  organ  of  sight  or  hearing-f 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lesion  that  produces  these  two 
morbid  phenomena  exists  in  the  brain ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
their  progress  is  inverse — for,  whilst  hallucination  seems  to  start 
from  the  nerve  to  form  an  outward  image,  illusion  follows  a  di- 
rectly contrary  course ;  so  that  the  one  may  be  said  to  be-sub- 
jective,  the  other  objective. 

Observation,  it  is  true,  points  out  the  fact  that  illusions  fre- 
quently coexist  with  hallndnations ;  that  the  two  become  blended; 
and  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them ;  but  all  these 

*  (EnvrSB  philosophique  de  P.  Buffier,  avec  lei  notes  p&r  M.  Fnnoiiqne 
Bonllier,  intrvd action,  p.  S3,  Paris,  1843:  Coll,  oharp«Dtier. 
t  Gas.  Med.,  April  6, 1850:  Analju  De  ronvrage  de  H.  Siafkowiki, 
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argnments  hare  been  produced  against  the  presMit  claesificatioa 
of  the  forms  of  madness ;  yet  there  ia  no  author  who  does  not 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  describing  them  separately.  In 
Tiew  of  these  considerations,  and  especially  the  existence  of  an 
object  in  illusions,  we  hare  persisted  in  considering  the  two 
phenomena  as  distinct;  notwithetanding  the  contrary  opinion  ts 
held  by  very  competent  men,  Messrs.  Calmeil,  Aubanel,  and 
several  others.  Moreover,  in  the  two  cases,  the  psychological 
phenomena  appear  to  ns  to  differ ;  and  in  regard  both  to  their 
prognosis  and  treatment,  we  think,  with  M.  Mich^a,  that  halln- 
cinations  shoald  be  diatiagnished  from  iUusiona.  For  similar 
reasons,  we  connect  with  illusions  all  those  false  sensations 
which  proceed  from  the  disease  of  an  internal  organ,  as  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  kc,  and  all  the  sensations  peculiar  to 
hypochondriacs,  whose  hallucinations  depend  on  some  internal 
derangement. 

Illusions  occur  frequently  in  a  healthy  condition ;  they  are 
easily  corrected  by  reason.  It  ia  needless  to  repeat  the  examples 
BO  often  cited  in  which  a  square  tower  appears  round — -in  which 
the  shore  appears  to  recede.  These  facts  have  long  been  pro- 
perly appreciated :  but  there  are  illusions  which  the  progress  of 
science  has  only  lately  developed ;  such  as  the  giant  of  the 
Brocken,  the  fairy  Morgana,  and  the  Mirage. 

At  certain  times,  the  giant  was  seen  on  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken  (one  of  the  Hartz  Mountuns),  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  inhabitants  and  travellers.  For  many  years,  this  prodigy 
had  given  occasion  to  the  most  wonderful  tales,  when  Mr.  Hane 
had  the  curiosity  to  examine  into  the  cause,  which  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  discover.  Whilst  gating  on  the  giant,  a  violent 
gnat  of  wind  almost  carried  away  his  hat;  be  quickly  raised  his 
hand,  and  the  giant  likewise  raised  his  hand ;  he  bowed,  and  his 
bow  was  returned.  Mr.  Haue  summoned  the  master  of  the  inn 
at  the  Brocken  to  witness  his  discovery.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  with  similar  reenlts.  The  wonder  was  then  explained. 
It  was  nothing  but  the  effect  of  light  produced  by  an  object 
highly  illuminated  and  surrounded  by  light  clouds,  which  object, 
being  reflected  st  a  greater  or  less  distance,  was  extended  by 
an  optical  illusion  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet.* 

*  Pbilotopbical  Magaiiae,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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The  interesting  little  work  by  Brewster,  whicli  we  hare  already 
mentioned,  may  be  consulted  on  this  sabjeot.  A  similar  illusion 
bas  been  noticed  in  Westmoreland,  and  other  moantunous  coun- 
tries, where  troops  of  cavaliers  and  armies  appeared  to  be  march- 
ing and  conntennarching,  though  they  were,  in  fact,  only  the 
reflection  of  horses  grazing  on  an  opposite  hill,  or  of  peaceable 
travellers. 

Many  circmastances  may  give  rise  to  illusions.  Ignorance 
chiefly  induces  them.  Certain  countries,  several  provinces  in 
France,  and  many  estates,  abound  with  traditions  which  have 
arisen  from  illasions  of  sight.  « 

A  vivid  impresaion,  the  recollection  of  an  event  that  has  caused 
great  excitement,  may,  through  an  aasociation  of  ideas,  give  ris* 
to  an  illusion. 

"  I  was  in  Farie,"  says  M.  Wigan,  "  at  a  $oir^e  given  by  M. 
Bellart,  some  days  after  the  execution  of  the  Prince  of  Moskowa. 
The  usher,  hearing  the  name  of  M.  Marshal  ain4  (the  elder),  an- 
nounced M.  le  Mar^chal  Ney.  An  electric  shudder  ran  throngb 
the  assembly,  and,  for  my  part,  I  own  that  the  resemblance  to 
the  prince  was  for  a  moment  as  perfect  to  my  eyes  as  reality."* 

Fear,  remorse,  and  obscurity  are  very  favorable  to  illusions. 
To  these  various  causes  may  be  traced  apparitions  linked  with 
some  object,  such  as  the  folds  of  a  drapery,  or  »  curtain,  or  those 
occasioned  by  the  situation  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  when  combined 
with  the  effect  of  a  pale  or  doubtful  light. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  prepared,  the  most  familiar  objects  are 
transformed  into  phantoms.  Ellis  relates  an  anecdote  of  this 
kind  that  happened  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  which  he  heard  from  an  eye-witness. 

Gabb  XLI,  During  the  voyage,  the  cook  of  the  vessel  died. 
Some  days  after  his  funeral,  the  second  mate  ran  to  the  captain 
in  a  great  fright,  to  tell  him  that  the  cook  was  walking  ahead  of 
the  vessel,  and  all  the  crew  were  on  the  deck  to  look  at  him. 
The  captain,  annoyed  at  being  disturbed  on  account  of  such  a 
circumstance,  gave  orders  to  steer  the  ship  towards  Newcastle, 
that  they  might  see  which  would  first  get  into  port ;  but,  tor- 

*  Op.  eit.,  p.  5S.  On  this  interesting  suhject,  Me  Lea  RMta  de  la  Hdm 
Fopulaire,  de  M.  Em.  Souvcstre  (Revue  des  deui  Mondee,  p.  711,  t.  iT. 
1830) ;  and  lea  Ugeodes  du  Nord,  bj  H.  Marmier. 
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roented  agun,  he  fruiklj  owned  that  he  had  caught  the  infection. 
Id  looking  towardfi  the  spot  pointed  out,  he  perceived  a  human 
form,  whose  gait  waa  like  that  of  his  old  friend,  and  who  was 
dressed  like  him.  The  panic  became  general ;  every  one  waa 
motionless.  Obliged  to  work  the  ship  himself,  he  perceived  that 
the  eauae  of  all  their  absurd  terror  was  a  fragment  of  the  top  of 
a  mast,  from  some  wreck,  that  floated  on  before  them.  Had  he 
not  approached  the  pretended  ghost,  the  tale  of  the  cook  walking 
the  water  would  long  have  circulated  amongst  the  good  folks  of 
Newcastle,  and  excited  their  terror.* 

Many  are  the  facts  of  this  nature.  We. give  several  that 
explain  a  multitude  of  narratives  in  difierent  authors. 

Ajaz  waa  so  enraged  that  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  awarded 
to  Ulysses  that  he  went  distracted.  Seeing  a  herd  of  swine,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  furiously  assailed  them,  taking  them  for 
Greeks.  He  seized  two  of  them,  flogged  them  soundly,  and 
loaded  them  with  abuse,  for  he  imagined  that  one  waa  his  judge, 
Agamemnon,  and  the  other  his  enemy  Ulysses.  On  recovering, 
he  was  so  ashamed  of  his  act  that  he  stabbed  himself.f 

King  Tbeodoric,  blinded  by  jealousy,  and  yielding  to  the  per- 
fidious  Buggesttous  of  his  courtiers,  put  to  death  the  senator  Sym- 
madius,  one  of  the  moat  virtuous  men  of  his  time.  Scarcely  was 
the  cruel  deed  done  than  the  king  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse, 
and  incessantly  reproached  himself  with  his  crime.  One  day  a 
new  kind  of  fish  was  brought  on  his  table ;  suddenly  he  uttered 
a  cry  of  horror,  for  he  saw  in  the  head  of  the  fish  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Symmaohus.  This  vision  threw  him  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  from  which  he  never  recovered.^ 

BessuB,  surrounded  with  guests,  and  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  banquet,  suddenly  becomes  heedless  of  his  flatter- 
era.  He  listens  attentively  to  a  diacourse  that  no  one  hears ; 
then,  transported  with  rage,  springs  up,  seizes  his  sword,  and 
rushing  to  a  neat  of  swallows,  strikes  at  the  poor  birds,  and  kills 
them.     "Think,"  saya  he,  "  of  the  insolence  of  these  birds;  who 

■  Bibbert,  Sketches  of  the  Philowphj  of  Appnritions,  p.  16. 

f  Traill  de  I'ApporitioD  de«  Esprite,  par  Taillepied,  dooteor  en  theo- 
logie,  Roaen,  1609.  This  work  is  odI;  a  disgnised  tranelation  of  a  work 
bj  Lavater,  entitled  Ludotiioo  Lavaleri  Theologia  eximii,  De  Speetrit  Xmu- 
ribut,  etc.  Lugdani  Bat.,  ann.  1570,  2d  edit.,  1C59. 

t  Frocopias,  D«  bello  Italico. 
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dare  reproach  tne  with  the  morder  of  my  father!"  The  conrtiera 
irithdraw  in  astonislimeat,  and  soon  afterwarda  they  learn  that 
BesBus  ie  really  gnilty,  and  that  his  action  was  only  the  reeolt 
of  an  appealing  consoieDce.* 

UlusionB  of  sight  and  hearing  have  often  oesomed  the  form  of 
an  epidemic.  History  records  a  number  of  facts  of  this  charao- 
ter.  One  of  the  chief  is  the  traneformation  of  clonds  into  armies, 
and  all  sorts  of  figures ;  to  which  religious  belief,  optical  pheito- 
mena,  physical  laws  then  unknown,  high  fevers  of  a  pestilendal 
character,  and  the  derangement  of  the  brain,  all  give  a  very 
natural  explanation. 

Fausanias  relates,  in  bis  Attiot,  that,  fonr  hundred  years  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  shock  of 
armies  were  nightly  heard  on  the  spot.  All  the  cnrions  did  not 
bear  the  noise,  while  those  who  traversed  the  plain  nnpremedi- 
tatedly,  heard  it  perfectly.f 

At  the  battle  of  Flataea,  the  air  resounded  with  a  fearful  cry, 
which  the  Athenians  attributed  to  the  God  Fan ;  the  Persians 
were  so  alarmed  that  they  fled.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  ori^n 
of  the  expression  panic-fear. 

Pliny  says  that  during  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the 
Cimbrians,  they  were,  on  several  occaaions,  alarmed  by  the  clang 
of  arms  and  the  sonnd  of  trumpets,  which  appeared  to  come  from 
the  aky.  Appian  speaks  of  the  cries  of  men  in  terror,  of  the 
dash  of  arms,  and  the  tread  of  horses.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Coriolanus,  states  that,  in  the  fight  against  Tarquin,  Castor  and 
PoUuz  were  seen  on  white  horses,  valiantly  fighting  in  &ont  of 
the  battle.  They  carried  instantaneously  to  Kome  the  news  of 
the  victory. 

"Shortly  before  the  feast  of  Easter,  on  the  27th  of  May,  an 
event  happened,"  says  Flavius  Joaephss,  "  that  I  ehonld  fear  to 
repeat,  lest  it  might  be  considered  fabulous,  were  it  not  that  per- 
sons  are  still  living  who  witnessed  it;  and  the  misfortiues  that 
followed  confirmed  its  truth.  Before  sunrise,  there  appeared  in 
the  air,  throughout  the  whole  country,  chariots  full  of  armed 
men,  traversing  the  cloads  and  spreading  round  the  cities,  as  if 
to  inclose  them.     On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  priests,  being  at 

*  PluUrohai,  De  Seri  namiais  vindictA. 
t  PaasoDiu,  in  Attio. — Tullepied,  op.  at. 
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night  in  the  inner  temple  to  celebrate  divine  Bervlce,  heard  a 
noise,  and  afterwards  a  voice  that  repeated  several  times,  ^Let 
ua  go  out  from  hence.'  "* 

M.  Calmeil,  in  bis  article  in  tbe  Dictionary  on  "  HallnciDft- 
tion,"  baa  cited  eimilar  facts  dravn  from  Josephns  and  the  his- 
tory of  tbe  Lower  Empire.  Antiochns  was  preparing  to  carry 
warthe  second  time  into  Egypt;  in  the  sky  appeared  men  dressed 
in  cloth  of  gold,  armed  with  lances,  galloping  like  squadrons 
i^Knit  to  charge ;  even  their  casques,  bucklers,  naked  swords,  and 
lances  could  be  distinguished. 

nistory  abounds  in  similar  tales.  Thus,  in  tbe  time  of  Charle- 
magne, phalanxes  of  sorcerers  were  seen  fighting  in  the  sir; 
afterward  tbey  were  fantastic  beings,  shouting  in  the  temples; 
sabtime,  solitary  voices,  heard  as  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.f 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  battles  appeared  to  be  going 
on  at  different  times  in  the  clouds;  armed  knigbts  encountered 
one  another,  and  the  sky  was  tbe  color  of  blood.| 

An  Italian  author  relates  that  the  Florentines  were  for  several 
honrs  duped  by  an  illusion  of  this  nature.  Collected  in  tbe 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  tbey  watched  attentively  tbe  figure 
of  an  angel  floating  in  tbe  air,  and  were  expecting  some  miracle 
to  be  performed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  tbe  illusion  was 
caused  by  a  cloud  that  covered  tbe  dome,  and  on  which  was  re- 
flected the  figure  of  tbe  golden  angel  that  surmounted  the  edi- 
fice, completely  lighted  up  by  tbe  sun's  Tays.§ 

The  period  of  the  Crusades  was  especially  remarkable  for  a 
multitude  of  apparitions. 

At  the  battle  of  Antioch,  in  the  thickest  of  the  figbt,  the  Cru- 
saders saw  St.  Creorge,  St.  Demetrius,  and  St.  Theodosiiu  come 
to  their  aid.||  We  read,  in  M.  Thierry's  history,  that  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  Temple  of  Delphos  by  the  Gauls,  these  barbarians 
were  frightened  by  tbe  apparition  of  three  shroaded  heroes  in 
the  environs  of  tbe  city.     The  Delpbians  recognized,  it  is  said, 

*  WaroftheJewBagainat  t}ieRDinaii«,liv.  vi.  obap.  xxi. 
t  Ferdiouid  Denii,  la  Hoode  enchnaU. 

X  CbroDiqne  du  R^ligieax  de  St.  Denis,  Collection  dei  M^moirei  r61»tift 
k  rhi(toire  de  France. 
J  Feirier,  op,  eU. 
P  Uichaud,  Hiitoire  dei  Croiudaa,  L  i. 
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the  shsdes  of  HyporoehoB,  of  Laodociu,  ftnd  of  Pjrrbiu,  the  son 
of  Achilles.* 

When  we  coDsider  hftllucinatioas  m  an  historical  point  of  view, 
we  will  retnm  to  this  subject. 

The  popular  imaginatioD,  dreamiog  only  of  battles,  had  seen  - 
in  the  air  the  appearances  of  war;  nature  bad  assodated  itself 
with  the  interests,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  passions  of  men. 
Everything  harmoniEed  with  the  unirersal  sentiment ;  and,  in 
order  that  the  past  should,  as  it  were,  unite  in  the  feeling  of  the 
times,  tbe  tomb  had  permitted  the  illustrious  dead  to  mingle  with 
the  living.  In  these  marrellone  visions,  we  recogmee  all  the 
sublimity  of  the  epopee. 

The  Christians  of  this  period  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
apparitions  of  the  Old  and  of  the  Xew  Testament  were  repro- 
duced for  them;  and  this  belief  was  the  more  allowable  and 
plausible,  since  the  circumstances  occurred  in  the  country  where 
all  these  prodigies  were  originally  accomplished. f 

'*A  powerful  belief,"  said  Walter  Scott,  "has  frequently  per- 
formed on  the  battle-pltun  what  had  been  seen  in  darkness  and 
solitude.  Those  who  were  on  the  borders  of  the  spirit-world,  or 
were  engaged  in  sending  their  fellows  into  those  regions  of  dark- 
ness, believed  they  saw  the  apparitions  of  those  whom  their  reli- 
gion associated  with  such  scenes.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
the  midst  of  a  doubtful  battle,  of  violence,  of  noise  and  confusion 
inseparable  from  such  a  situation,  the  warriors  should  think  they 
beheld  gods  and  saints." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  how  a  considerable  number  of  men 
could  be  dupes  of  the  same  illusion.  Independently  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  given,  and  amongst  which  ignorance,  fear,  super- 
stition, and  disease  play  an  important  part,  the  contagions  influ- 
ence of  example  must  not  be  forgotten.  One  cry  is  enough  to 
frighten  a  large  assembly.  One  individual,  who  imagines  he  has 
seen  anpematural  appearances,  would  hasten  to  impart  his  con- 
viction to  those  not  more  enlightened  than  himself.  The  anec- 
dote of  the  man  who  exclaimed,  whilst  gasing  on  a  statoe,  that 
it  bowed  its  head,  has  oftea  been  quoted.  All  those  who  were 
present  affirmed  that  they  saw  it  move.  Another  reason  is  the 
utility  to  which  the  leading  men  in  the  state  turned  these  be- 

■  Hiatoire  des  Gaatola,  i  i.  p.  174.— PauHuiss,  t.  z.  p.  430. 
t  Hiohaod,  Histoiro  dM  CcoUadat. 
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Mots;  KDd  it  is  nnqnestionKble  tbat  in  many  ioatances  they  were 
tia  reanlt  of  artifice.  Id  traversing  the  mina  of  Hadrian's  Villa, 
in  the  enTirotiB  of  TiToli,  ve  noticed,  in  the  temple  of  Canope, 
the  remuns  of  long  tabes  which  serred  to  give  voice  to  the  ora- 
cle. EusebiuB  Salverte  has  demonstrated,  in  a  work  the'  doc- 
trines of  which  we  in  oowise  share,  that  the  ancients  knew  bow 
to  raise  spirits,  and  to  prodace  pbantaamagorical  effects.* 

ninmoiiB  of  hearing  have  created  a  tboueand  popular  stories. 
One  of  the  best  known  in  Ireland  is  that  of  St.  Patrick's  Hole. 
The  mnimnring  of  the  wind  became  the  voices  of  complaining 
BOTtls,  who  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  living ;  tombs,  grottos, 
and  caverns  were  spots  that  served  for  the  resort  of  spirits.  In 
traversing  battle-Gelds,  the  sighs  of  warriors  were  beard  who 
fell  in  combat. 

We  hare  somewhat  dilated  on  illusions,  in  order  to  show  the 
difference  between  them  uid  hallucinations;  bat  in  admitting  this 
line  of  division,  we  ham  thought  that,  by  reason  of  the  frequent 
nsion  of  the  two,  it  wob  necessary  to  give  a  general  idea  of  them. 
Thus,  when  we  shall  speak  of  the  etiology  of  hsllncinations,  we 
shall  often  be  obliged  to  refer  to  that  of  illusions. 

One  distinction,  pointed  out  by  several  anthers,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of;  that  is,  we  must  not  confound  false  inductions  with 
illusions.  A  delirious  conception  is  not,  in  fact,  a  sensorial  illu- 
sion.  "To  have  a  sensorial  illusion,"  says  M.  Michea,  "is  not  to 
make  a  false  judgment  on  a  clear  perception,  but  to  perceive 
riciously  a  false  impression." 

Sometimes  illusion  appears  first,  and  is  secondarily  replaced 
by  hallucination.  It  may  be  united  with,  or  may  succeed  it ;  it 
can  also  exist  alone. 

Cabb  XLII.  Dr.  Martin,  Superintendent  of  Antiquaille,  com- 
municated the  folloviog  fact  to  M.  Bottex :  A  man,  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  of  a  plethoric  constitution,  after  having  experienced 
a  defect  in  the  visual  organs,  so  that  objects  were  represented 
sometimes  doable,  sometimes  reversed,  soon  perceived  symptomB 
of  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  caused  fear  of  apoplexy. 
Three  copious  bloodlettings  in  the  arm,  and  an  application  of 
leeches  to  the  anus  relieved  the  congestion;  but  be  afterwards 
experienced  a  singular  hallucination,  accompanied  by  squinting. 

"  Eateba  Salverte,  Dea  acienaes  ocooltes,  2il  edit.  Paris,  1843, 1  vol.  in  8vo. 
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His  ejelidB  contracted,  &nd  the  globe  of  his  eyee  tamed  from 
right  to  left  at  irregular  intervals ;  at  which  times  he  imagined 
he  saw  objects  or  persons  vhich  he  appeared  to  follow  with  his 
eyes  into  the  dining-room  or  kitchen;  places  entirely  separated 
from'the  chamber  where  he  lay.  This  patient,  who  comprehend- 
ed that  it  was  a  false  perception,  died  nnder  another  attack  of 
apoplexy. 

This  case  points  ont  the  transition  from  illusion  to  halludna^ 
tion. 

Illnsion,  as  well  as  hallucination,  may  be  recognised  as  false  ; 
but,  as  the  malady  progresses,  it  is  considered  real. 

Cabb  XLIII.  Towards  the  close  of  1835,  Madame  K.,  lum- 
dress,  distressed  by  violent  rheumatic  pains,  quitted  her  business 
and  took  to  sewing.  Little  accustomed  to  such  work,  she  fre- 
quently passed  part  of  the  night  in  providing  for  her  wants; 
nevertheless,  she  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  and  was  seized  with 
a  severe  ophthalmia,  which  soon  became  chronic.  As  she  con- 
tinued to  sew,  she  saw  four  hands,  four  needles,  and  four  seams; 
she  had  a  dou^i^-double  vision,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  diverg- 
ence in  the  visual  axis.  At  first,  Madame  N.  accounted  for  this 
phenomenon ;  but,  at  the  close  of  some  days,  becoming  still 
poorer,  and  a  powerful  impression  being  made  on  her  mind,  she 
believed  that  she  really  sewed  four  seams  at  once,  and  that  God, 
in  coEQpassioa  to  her  misfortunes,  had  worked  a  miracle  in  her 
behalf.* 

Casb  XLIV.  Cardan,  of  whom  we  shall  elsewhere  relate  seve- 
ral hallucinations,  relates  that,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  looking 
casually  at  hie  hands,  he  was  much  alarmed  at  seeing  a  red  spot 
on  the  ring  of  the  right  forefinger.  That  evening,  he  received 
a  letter  from  his  son-in-law,  imforming  him  of  the  imprisonment 
of  his  son,  and  the  ardent  wish  that  he  had  to  see  him  at  Milan, 
where  he  was  detuned.  The  mark  continued  to  spread  daring 
fifty-three  days,  until  it  reached  the  extremity  of  the  finger ;  it 
was  as  red  as  blood.  After  the  execution  of  his  son,  the  spot 
began  to  diminish ;  the  day  after  his  death,  it  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  two  days  after  no  traces  remained.! 

"  Hoffbauer,  M^deaioe  legale  relatif  ans  alien£s  et  aaz  sourds  mneta, 
traoRlated  from  the  German  b;  Chambejron,  with  notea  bj  MM.  Eaquirol 
and  Itard,  1  vol.  in  8to.  Paris,  1807. 

i  CardamuB,  De  VitH  propria. 
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Every  sense  m&y  be  the  seat  of  illusion,  and  all  may  be  simol- 
taneoQsly  affected. 

An  irregular  Bensation  ma;  become  the  source,  "by  its  potency, 
of  a  melancholy  affection. 

An  Italian  lady  had  a  constant  tingling  in  ber  left  ear,  which 
increased  duly,  and  which  she  compared  to  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 
Becoming  quite  melancholy  in  conBequeiice,  she  went  to  a  dentist 
in  Florence,  who  happily  thought  of  striking,  one  by  one,  all 
her  teeth  with  a  small  hammer.  As  the  hammer,  in  striking  the 
eye-tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  occasioned  at  every  strolte  a  tinkling 
seusation,  he  regarded  that  tooth  as  the  seat  of  the  evil,  and 
therefore  extracted  it ;  when  the  lady  was  at  once  relieved  from 
the  annoyance  that  had  troubled  her.  On  sawing  the  tooth 
longitadinivlly,  a  little  osseous  concretion  was  found  in  the  cavity 
suspended  to  the  nutritive  artery,  and  resembling  the  clapper  of 
a  bell.* 

lUnsions  are  infinitely  varied.  A  commandant  of  artillery, 
who  thought  himself  pursued  by  his  enemiee,  imagined  that  the 
letters  of  books  were  of  a  particular  nature,  that  they  galloped 
one  over  the  other,  and  were  printed  expressly  for  bim.  Nothing 
conld  drive  from  his  mind  the  idea  that  tbe  books  in  my  library 
were  composed  for  his  purpose.  This  illusion  may,  in  some  sort, 
be  likened  to  that  described  by  Dendy,t  which  occurs  in  some 
cases  where  morphine  had  been  employed,  axd  which  has  rela- 
tion to  language ;  for,  in  reading  and  listening,  it  seemed  as  if 
words  and  sentences  had  lost  their  true  meaning. 

The  transformation  of  figures  and  objects  is  a  very  u^ual  form 

of  illusion.     Miss  D imagined  every  one  in  the  bouse  to  be 

Irish ;  all  played  a  part  in  this  general  travestie.  This  one  was 
her  enemy ;  that,  the  enemy  of  one  of  her  relatives ;  each  one 
had  bis  character  and  position,  and  acted  accordingly.     This 

illusion  lasted  a  long  time.     Mrs.  M thought  she  saw  her 

brother,  who  had  been  dead  very  many  years,  in  the  persons  of 
several  who  were  sick,  Sanvages  speaks  of  an  error  of  bearing, 
under  the  name  rertiginoos  tingling  {tintoin  vertigineux),  which 
consists  in  hearing  on  the  right,  words  addressed  on  tbe  left,  and 
vice  verta, 

"  Ob*.  Med.  Kapol.,  December  1, 1833. 
t  PhiloBOphy  of  MjBtery,  p.  88. 
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niosions  of  hearing  are  very  common  vith  the  insane.  A 
kind  vord  addressed  to  another  person,  a  simple  movement  of 
the  lips,  is  converted  into  taunts,  offensiTC  words,  and  injuries. 

Bavaillac,  in  chanting  the  JXxit  DominuB  of  David,  the 
Miierere  and  de  Profundi*,  thought  that  the  aonnd  issuing  ^m 
his  larTux  had  the  nature  and  effect  of  a  war-trumpet.* 

niusions,  like  hallucinatLons,  have  often  occasioned  quarrels, 
duels,  suicides,  and  murders. 

Case  XLV.  M.  C,  after  a  mental  aberration,  from  which  he 
has  not  quite  recovered,  returns  to  his  family.  The  day  after 
his  arrival,  he  goes  down  to  the  cellar,  followed  by  his  wife.  Aa 
he  does  not  return,  his  sister-in-law  goes  down  likewise.  The 
continued  absence  of  these  three  persons  alarms  the  servant;  she 
wishes  to  ascertain  the  cause,  bat  presently  returns,  shrieking 
fearfiilly,  and  rushes  from  the  house.  Her  broken  words  and 
looks  of  terror  intimate  some  dreadful  event.  The  watchmen 
fly  to  the  spot ;  they  descend.  Two  women  lie  on  the  ground, 
bathed  in  blood.  C.  is,  at  a  little  distance,  seated  on  a  cask, 
with  a  bloody  razor  at  his  feet.  To  all  their  questions  he  replies, 
that  he  is  defending  himself  against  the  devil.  This  man,  proved 
insane,  was  placed  at  Charenton ;  and  in  1825  was  transferred 
to  the  private  establishment  of  Mme.  Marcel  Sainte  Oolombe, 
where  I  attended  him  for  nearly  a  year.  On  being  restored  to 
reason,  he  demanded  his  liberty,  and,  agunst  tbe  advice  of  MM. 
Bsquirol  and  Marc,  obtained  it.  Some  years  after,  be  rushed  on 
the  woman  who  lived  with'  him,  taking  her  for  a  demon,  who 
was  repr^ching  him  with  his  crimes ;  she  only  escaped  by  throw- 
ing herself  out  of  the  window.  Twelve  days  after,  he  died,  in 
the  madhouse  of  Dr.  Fressat,  my  predecessor,  in  transports  of 
rage,  believing  himself  to  be  surrounded  with  phantoms  and 
denl8.t 

Case  XLVI.  Madame  B.,  who  has  been  in  our  establishment, 
is  well  educated ;  she  converses  agreeably,  and  expresses  herself 
in  good  language.  On  two  different  occasions,  her  illusions  have 
led  her  to  the  commission  of  very  dangerous  acts.     The  first 

*  Proota,  ezuB«D,  bo.,  da  mtobant  at  execrable  parrioids  franooU 
lUvaillao.Bnr  la  inortde  Henri  leOraod.  An  anon jmona  pamphlet,  Paris, 
ISll,  p.  35. 

t  A.  Briemde  Boiiniont,obHrTat)oaim6dioD-ligaleisDr  lamonomani* 
homicide,  Paris,  1826. 
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time  she  Beised  her  sister  b;  the  throat,  and  tried  to  strangle  her, 
and  throw  her  out  of  the  vin^ow,  taking  her  for  a  eorpse.  The 
seoood  time,  abont  midnight,  she  knocked  gently  at  the  chamher- 
door  of  her  bnaband,  telling  him  that  she  was  taken  ill.  Scarcel; 
had  he  opened  the  door  than  she  dealt  him  five  blows  on  the  head 
with  an  iron  bar.  Staggering  and  covered  with  blood,  be  made 
a  tremendous  effort,  pn^ed  her  oat,  closed  the  door,  and  fainted; 
she  believed  him  to  be  a  deviL  This  lady  baa  since  acknowledged 
her  mistake ;  but  she  also  perstets  in  saying  that  she  took  him 
for  a  devil. 

There  are  some  oraiy  people  who  pick  up  sand  and  little  peb- 
bles, convinced  that  they  are  precious  stones  j  they  fill  their  pock- 
ets with  them.  M.  V.  passes  the  whole  day  in  examining  these 
pretended  jewels  through  a  magnifying  glass,  in  order  to  select 
the  ficeet.  He  goes  to  his  room,  bending  nnder  the  weight  of 
his  riches.  By  illusions  of  the  touch,  persons  think  they  are 
struck.  Madame  D.  is  subject  to  an  eruption,  which  she  thinks 
are  marks  put  on  her  during  the  night  by  evil  people.  It 
is  certun  that  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  and  visceral  pains  become, 
to  many  deranged  persons,  the  source  of  illusions  of  the  touch. 
Those  of  smell  are  very  common.  Madame  L.  scents  the  most 
^Bgosting  objects,  pretending  that  they  exhale  a  delicious  per- 
fume. 

H.  D.  asserts  that  her  physicians  cause  the  most  infectious 
odors  to  arise  from  her  food  and  drinks,  by  which  means  they 
desire  to  kill  her. 

The  major  part  of  these  illusions  are  linked  with  the  preoccu- 
pations, ideas,  habits,  and  passions  of  the  paUents.  One  young 
lady  tells  me  that  she  cannot  remain  any  longer,  because  every 
one  around  her  is  disguised;  that  it  is  a  perpetual  carnival.  This 
illusion,  like  many  others,  remained  long  inexplicable,  until  I  at 
leng^  discovered  that  the  event  which  caused  her  madness  took 
place  at  a  masked  ball. 

niufiions  of  taste  are  constantly  occurring.  We  will  cite  the 
case  of  the  patient  who,  maintaining  for  years  an  obstinate  silence, 
passed  his  days  in  licking  the  walls  of  his  room,  for  which  no 
one  could  account,  when  he  one  day  SMd:  **  You  do  not  know 
what  I  taste?  These  are  delidons  oranges."  Nothing  is  more 
common,  especially  amQng  melancholy  monomaniacs,  than  to  hear 
them  complain  of  the  poisonous  flavor  of  their  food.     This  ides 
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freqnently  leads  them  to  commit  Boicide  throngK  abstinence. 
We  have  frequently  noticed  horrible  pervereiona  of  taste.  A 
paUent  who  remained  eighteen  months  in  onr  establishment 
erer;  day  deroored  any  filth  she  conld  find.  Her  breath  became 
Tery  offensire.  When  remonstrated  with  on  this  depraved  taste, 
she  Sew  into  a  passion,  and  said  that  it  was  excellent  food.  The 
contrast  which  the  manners  and  language  of  this  young  woman 
presented  to  her  conduct  and  appearance  was  painftd  to  wit* 
nees.  Every  day  another  young  lady,  perfectly  well-^uoated, 
and  full  of  wit  and  talent,  came  to  see  her,  avowing  that  she  was 
her  sister,  who  bad  really  been  dead  for  ten  years. 

A  number  of  the  facts  that  we  have  reported,  and  of  which 
we  have  only  given  a  brief  account,  were  cases  of  combined  hal- 
lucinations of  hearing,  sight,  etc.  The  following  is  only  a  more 
complete  reproduction  of  them  : — 

Casb  XL VII.  Madame  B.,  aged  forty-nine,  small  in  person, 
brown,  lean,  lymphatic,  sanguine,  leading  a  very  regular  life, 
and  extremely  parsimonious,  lost,  through  a  relative,  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  Up  to  that  thne,  she  had  never  shown  any 
symptoms  of  insanity,  although  her  mother  had  been  deranged. 
Almost  immediately  after  this  reverse  of  fortune,  she  became  rest- 
less and  eccentric.  Three  or  four  days  before  she  was  brought  to 
me,  she  began  to  talk  incoherently;  incessantly  repeated  that 
every  one  was  robbing  her,  and  taking  her  property.  She  showed 
an  extreme  fear  of  being  arrested  by  a  gendarme.  This  idea  so 
possessed  her  that  she  said,  rather  than  be  subjected  to  it,  she 
would  commit  suicide. 

Besides  this,  Madame  R.  believed  that  she  was  sorronnded  by 
menacing  figures,  who  uttered  impertinences  and  insulting  lan- 
guage. She  sought  for  them  behind  the  curtains,  under  the  bed, 
and  in  the  wardrobes.  These  figures  were  equally  distinct  day 
and  ni^t,  and  during  a  conversation  she  maintained  that  they 
were  actually  present.   . 

Besides  these  imaginary  creations,  she  insisted  that  the  conn- 
tenances  of  strangers  were  those  of  persons  intimately  known  to 
her.  During  eight  days  she  abused  my  wife,  taking  her  for  one 
of  the  intimate  friends  who  had  brought  her  to  my  establishment. 
It  was  in  vain  that  my  wife  endeavored  to  undeceive  her ;  her 
consolations  were  converted  into  insults,  nonsense,  or  grossness. 
"How  wicked  you  arel"  she  would  say;  "you  only  speak  to 
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maltrekt  me."  At  tttia  time,  her  breath  vaa  fetid  and  gastric,  and 
she  refused  all  noarishment,  asserting  either  that  her  food  iraa 
poisoned,  or  that  it  had  so  detestable  a  flaror  that  she  could  not 
touch  it 

This  lad;  complained  that  she  trae  beaten  in  the  night,  and 
that  the  attendants  bruised  her  by  their  tortures.  I  was  witness 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  touch  her  to  malie  ber 
say  she  was  hurt. 

On  two  different  occasions  she  attempted  suicide.  The  last 
had,  for  the  moment,  a  favorable  result.  She  waa  much  bruised 
bj  her  fall,  and  during  several  days  spoke  ratioDally  on  her 
lutlluciDations  and  illasione. 

We  have  seen,  in  Bodin's  case  (Gabb  XXYII.),  that  hallucina- 
tions take  place  sometimes  on  the  right,  sometimes  on  the  left 
side.  This  phenomenon,  to  which  M.  Michea  has  given  the  title 
of  dottle  hallucinations,*  may  equally  be  manifested  in  illuajons. 

Bartholin  speaks  of  an  hysterical  female  who  saw  everything 
in  nature  shortened  to  half  its  size,  and  who  saw  only  with  the 
left  eye.f 

DlusioDS  may  be  of  long  continuance.  Gkislain  relates  the 
case  of  a  poor  woman  who  lost  her  reasoa  on  account  of  her  son 
joining  the  army.  An  idiot  being  one  day  brought  into  the  asy- 
lum where  she  was,  she  took  him  for  this  much  regretted  son, 
and  for  years  lavished  upon  him  the  most  tender  caresses. 

Recapitulatioh. — Illusions,  like  hallucinations,  may  exist  in 
a  healthy  state.  They  have  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful 
arguments  against  the  veracity  of  the  senses.  This  philosophical 
error  baa  ansen  from  more  being  required  of  the  senses  than  it 
is  their  mission  to  bestow.  IlluBions  cannot  be  confounded  with 
hallucinations,  inasmuch  as  the  former  hare  a  material  object 
for  their  foundation,  whilst  the  second  are  purely  cerebral 
images. 

Neither  their  frequent  complexity,  nor  their  transformation 
into  each  other,  nor  their  common  origin,  nor  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  them,  can  destroy  this  division.  Dlnsiona,  as  well 
as  hallncinations,  have  their  seat  in  the  brain.  Dlusions  in  sane 
persons  are  corrected  by  observation,  experience,  and  judgment, 
and  hare  besides  no  influence  on  their  general  conduct.     Igno- 

*  Hallacinadons  dMoaM6ei.  f  De  Inoe  animal,  p.  41. 
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ranee  is  their  moat  common  cause;  and  they  greatlj  diminieh  as 
instniction  progresBes.  Fear,  darkness,  and  a  particnlar  dispo- 
sition of  mind  are  favorable  to  their  existence.  The  association 
of  ideas  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  illusions. 
To  the  united  effects  of  these  circumstances  must  be  attributed 
the  appearance  of  figures  fralldng  out  from  tapestry,  statues 
that  moTe,  sighs  that  come  from  the  tombs,  etc.  etc.  Illusions 
hare  often  occurred  in  an  epidemic  form,  vhich  must  be  attii- 
buted  to  certain  beliefs,  to  ignorance  of  physios,  to  severe  fevers, 
and  to  the  pover  of  example  and  imitation.  'With  the  insane, 
illusions  may  first  appear,  may  be  replaced  by  hallucinations, 
may  unite  with  them,  may  succeed  them,  or  they  may  exist 
singly.  Like  hallncioations,  illouons  may  show  themselves  one 
by  one,  two  by  two,  or  affect  all  the  senses  together;  like  them, 
they  may  be  the  cause  of  singular,  dangerous,  and  reprehensible 
acts.  Habits,  inclinations,  passions,  and  powerful  emotions  ex- 
pluQ  the  greater  number  of  illnsioDS. 
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HALLDOIKATIOMS  ARBAHQSI)  IK  THS  OBDBB  OF  THUB  TBWllJKirCT. 

The  Tuieties  of  monomuiiK  wiUi  which  thsj  moat  gtBenJly  ntJte — ObMmdoni 
on  iTpemtuiik — Hkllaeinatdans  are  %  reflex  of  the  habita  of  Uie  inune— Obav- 
Tktioiu  on  demonolofj  of  the  incabiu — Hatare  of  sexual  haltueiiia&itia^ 
Obeerrations  on  noit^gia — Obterratioiu  on  caleatara — JIwqfriAtlafwn. 

Alteod^Jh  hallnoinaUon  may  exist  by  itself,  independently  of 
all  complication,  it  is  no  leas  certain  that  it  is  most  frequently 
united  irith  the  different  kinds  of  insanity  at  present  reoogniwd. 
According  to  Eaqnirol,  eighty  ont  of  one  hundred  insane  per- 
sons have  hallucinations.  From  more  recent  inqniries,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  too  great  a  proportion.  It  is  especially  noticed  in 
monomaaia,  either  from  its  own  peculiar  nature,  or  from  inresti- 
gation  in  this  form  of  mental  derangement  being  easier  to  make. 
It  is  not  always  thus,  since  there  are  cases  of  melancholy  patients 
who  maintain  an  obstinate  silence  for  years,  and  whose  secret, 
chance  alone  betrays.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a  general 
position,  that  the  more  strange  and  unaccountable  the  actions  of 
madmen,  the  greater  b  the  probability  that  they  are  the  resolt 
of  hallucinations  or  illusions. 

Cash  XL VIII.  "I  saw,"  says  Mare,  "in  -the  madhouse  of 
Dr.  Pressat,  an  aged  man,  who  had  become  melancholy  &om  re- 
rerse  of  fortune.  He  had  not  spoken  for  eereral  years,  and  hig 
only  occupation  consisted  in  smelling  and  licking  the  walls  of  his 
room,  as  well  as  the  threshold  of  the  door.  ISo  one  could  ex- 
plain the  motiToe  for  an  action  as  extravagant  as  painful,  and 
the  frequency  and  duration  of  which  had  left  deep  and  nume- 
rous impreesions  on  the  plaster  walls  of  the  place  he  inhabited. 
I  had  frequently  interrogated  him,  but  onsnccessfully,  as  to  th« 
reasons  for  such  strange  conduct,  conduct  that  could  only  ezdte 
compaesion  and  disgust,  when  one  day,  pretending  not  to  noUca 
him,  I  inquired  of  a  keeper  what  caused  all  the  spots  and  nome- 
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rons  dirty  hollows  that  I  noticed  on  the  walls.  To  our  great 
astonishment,  the  patient  broke  the  silence  he  had  bo  long  main- 
tained, and  said:  'Yon  call  those  dirty  spots  and  hollows,  don't 
joa?  See,  thej  are  Japan  oranges!  What  delicions  fruit!  what 
a  color!  what  fragrance!  whaE  exqnisite  flavor!'  And  he  re- 
commenced inhaling  and  licking  with  redoubled  ardor.  Thus, 
all  vaa  explained,  and  the  poor  hallucinist,  whom  I  had  pitied  as 
one  of  the  most  onforttinate  of  men,  was,  on  the  contrary,  rery 
happy,  since  the  most  delightful  hallucinations  of  sight,  taste, 
and  smell  gave  him  continued  enjoyment."* 

The  firequency  of  hallucinations  in  madness  induced  many 
physicians  to  notice  their  number  more  precisely  than  had  pre- 
viously been  done.  "  In  145  patients  under  treatment  in  the 
BicStre division,"  says  M.  Baudry,  "66  presented  hallucinations-t 
Messrs.  Aubanel  and  Thore,  in  their  Statiatique  de  Bicitre,  said 
that,  out  of  87  cases  of  monomania  which  they  attended  in  one 
year,  45  exhibited  this  epiphenomenon.  In  66  cases  without 
sadness,  S5  had  hallucinations,  and  in  21  oases  of  lypemania,  it 
was  noticed  11  times.:t  ^°  ^^  cases,  the  hallucinations  were 
single,  and  constituted  all  of  the  malady.  At  other  times,  they 
were  mingled  with  a  partial  disturbance  of  the  faculties,  and 
were  combined  with  them.    These  hallucinations  were  as  follows : 


Of  hearing  there  were 

19  cases. 

Of  sight  there  were 

11     " 

Of  taste  there  were 

8     " 

Of  touch  there  was 

I  case. 

Of  the  internal  organs 

there  was 

1    « 

As  in  mania,  those  of  hearing  were  the  most  frequent,  and 
next  those  of  sight.  Hallucinations  of  smell  were  not  noticed. 
Many  of  the  hallucinations  existed  simultaneously  in  the  same 
individual ;  those  of  sight  and  hearing  were  most  frequently 
associated.  None  of  the  patients  exhibited  hallucinations  of 
all  the  senses. 

Of  these  66  monomaniacs,  21  were  afiected  with  lypemania. 
Of  this  number,  11  showed  symptoms  of  hallucinations,  and 
were  distributed  as  follows : — 

*  Mora,  Dfl  la  foliB  dana  sm  rapports  aveo  lea  qaestiona  mMioojudioi- 
Mrei,  2  Toll.  ID  8to.,  Paris,  t  i.  p.  191,  1340. 
t  ThiM,  1833,  p.  14.  X  TtibM,  p.  101. 
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Of  sight  there  were  8  cases. 

Of  bearing  there  were  6     " 

Of  taste  there  were  2     " 

In  a  similar  examination,  in  otir  establishment,  we  fonnd  that, 
out  of  62  patients  assembled  there  at  the  time, 

18  were  monomaniacs; 
T     "     maniacs ; 
21    "    demented ; 
7    "    paralytic ; 
9     "     imbecile. 
Of  this  nnmber,  38   had  hallucinations,   and    24  showed    no 
Bjmptoms  of  them.     With  our  18  monomaniacs,  hallncinations 

Of  hearing  and  sight  occurred  8  times. 
Of  hearing  and  taste  "  1  time. 
Of  hearing  2  times. 

Of  sight  1  time. 

In  addition  to  which  several  had  illnsions.  The  form  of 
Ijpemania  prevailed  in  monomania ;  in  males,  this  was  most 
characterized  by  fear  of  enemies.  All  those  affected  by  it  had 
hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight,  combined  or  separate. 

It  appears,  by  this  statement,  that  more  than  half  the  insane 
in  the  establishment  had  hallucinations ;  but  th»  proportion  is 
much  increased  if  we  deduct  from  the  list  the  imbeciles  and  cer- 
tain paralytics.  We  must  not  lose  eight  of  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever attention  we  may  pay  to  this  phenomenon,  there  are  some 
in  whom  it  is  impossible  to  discover  it.  Esquirol  mentions  a 
case  of  a  hypochondriac,  who  passed  his  days  in  perfect  immo- 
bility, and  seemed  lost  to  everything  around  bim.  He  was  main- 
tained in  this  state  by  the  terror  occasioned  by  a  voice,  which 
threatened  him  with  death  if  be  made  the  slightest  movement. 

Hallucinations  seem  to  occur  most  frequently  with  typemania, 
nostal^a,  calentura,  which  is  but  a  modification  of  it,  delirium 
tremens,  demonomania,  and  erotomania.  The  distressed  sensa- 
tions occurring  in  delirium  tremens  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
chapter.  Every  close  observer  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  lypemaniacs  in  establishments  devoted  to  mental  mv 
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ladiea.  A  little  reflecUon  will  readlly^  explain  tbie  fact.  Is  not 
grief,  that  sad  attendant  on  hnmanity,  the  source  of  the  greater 
number  of  alienationa?  In  the  world,  the  countenance  is  com- 
posed, to  meet  the  e;e  of  indifference,  envy,  or  curiosity;  but, 
in  the  retirement  of  home,  the  mask  falls  off,  and  the  real  suffer- 
ing is  unyeiled,  with  all  its  attendant  symptoms. 

Alexander  Morison  has  remarked  that,  in  panophobia,  indi- 
riduals  are  more  exposed  to  hallacinations  than  in  other  forms  of 
monomania,  becaose  they  see  objects,  and  hear  unceasingly 
noises,  which  frighten  them;  and  that  they  attribute  to  them- 
selres  all  kinds  of  crimes.* 

Cabb  XLIX.  Madame  L,,  whose  misfortunes  and  heroic  de- 
Totion  hare  made  her  name  forever  celebrated,  became  insane  in 
consequence  of  very  severe  moral  emotions.  The  commencement 
of  her  malady  was  characterized  by  extreme  agitation,  occasioned 
by  fear  of  persecution  that  possessed  her,  and  by  the  painful  hallu- 
cinations of  hearing,  sight,  and  touch.  This  lady  not  only  heard 
Toices  that  held  conversations  painful  to  her,  hut  also  saw  the 
most  hideous  and  threatening  figures  come  out  of  the  wall. 
Whenever  she  placed  her  feet  on  the  ground,  she  thonght  that 
she  received  electric  shocks,  which  made  her  throw  off  both  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  constantly  change  her  place.t 

Case  L.  On  the  80th  December,  1889,  M.  D.  was  received 
into  my  establishment.  He  came  from  BicStre,  where  he  had  been 
conveyed  two  months  previously  for  an  act  of  madness.  Son  to 
a  rich  merchant,  and  having  tasted  all  the  delights  of  luxury,  he 
saw,  by  a  continnous  train  of  catastrophes,  the  whole  of  his  for- 
tune perish.  Obliged  to  give  lessons,  and  frequently  reduced  to 
endure  the  greatest  privations,  his  mind  became  deeply  sad- 
dened; irresolution,  dejection,  and  despair  were  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences. From  this  stage  to  madness  was  hut  a  step,  which  was 
soon  token. 

When  he  came  to  me,  I  found  him  agitated,  fearfnl,  and  trem- 
bling at  the  slightest  question.  He  complained  of  general  chilli- 
ness, a  common  symptom  with  lypemaniacs;  hut  what  tormented 
him  more  than  anything  else  was,  to  hear  the  voices  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  spoke  to  him  through  the  walls,  and  to  be  harassed  by 

*  Alez.  MoriaoD,  Cues  of  Mental  Diieaie,  with  Pnctioal  ObHirationB  on 
their  Medical  Tre&tment 
t  Hare,  op.  ciL 
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indiridDals  wbo  had  pat  objects  of  value  Into  hb  pillow  and  lus 
mftttreea,  in  order  to  diahonor  him,  and  make  him  pass  for  a  thief. 
Thia  idea  never  left  him  a  moment's  peace.  He  passed  his  days 
in  sighing,  and  complaining  that  he  was  about  to  soffer  the  most 
cmel  torments.  It  was  in  vain  to  say  to  him:  "For  ten  days 
yoQ  have  repeated  the  same  thing,  and  yet  nothing  has  happened 
to  yoo."  It  was  in  vain  to  surround  him  with  o&res  and  kind- 
neases;  he  was  insensible  to  eTerything.  I  know  of  no  eight 
more  punfnl  than  that  of  melancholy  which  has  reached  thia 
stage,  and,  ha^ng  several  times  witnessed  it,  I  can  comprehend 
the  conta^nsness  of  example  and  suicide. 

In  order  to  leseen  hie  anguish,  I  had  his  pillow  unsewn,  which 
he  imagined  was  filled  by  his  malicious  enemies  with  diamonds, 
although  be  could  never  tell  us  why  they  desired  his  rain.  After 
looking  most  attentively  at  its  contents,  he  was  tranquil  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  but  on  the  next  day  his  notions  returned,  and, 
although  we  proposed  to  repeat  the  experiment,  he  told  me,  with 
a  despairing  tone,  that  the  unseen  persons  took  care  to  remove 
the  diamonds.  This  poor  creature  was  worse  at  night  than  dur- 
ing the  day.  He  would  then  see  a  man  who  took  bis  clothes,  to 
fill  them  with  precious  stones.  At  other  times,  his  persecutors, 
assembling  in  greater  numbers,  would  put  him  in  the  bath,  mal- 
treat and  beat  him.  In  the  morning,  be  declared  hia  body  broken 
down  by  the  evil  done  to  him.  At  other  times,  be  was  trans- 
ported to  different  parts  of  France,  to  Africa,  or  to  America. 
His  descriptions  of  these  places  were  confused;  often  he  was 
satisfied  with  merely  naming  them. 

His  plate,  the  wall,  bis  curtains  appeared  filled  with  people 
and  ships,  come  to  carry  him  off.  When  his  food  was  brought, 
he  would  never  take  his  own  plate,  but  that  of  another,  as  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  that  we  wished  to  poison  him.  The 
drinks  we  provided  were  a  terrible  punishment,  in  consequence 
of  the  poisonous  effluvia  be  found  in  them ;  and  be  never  emptied 
his  glass,  supposing  that  some  of  the  poison  would  remain  at  the 
bottom.  One  of  his  great  fears  was  to  be  left  in  a  room  where 
there  waa  any  silver  plate,  so  much  did  be  dread  being  accused 
of  stealing  it. 

This  very  man,  whose  falae  perceptions  nothing  could  conquer, 
joined  in  conversation  with  remarkable  appositeness  whenever 
hia  attention  could  he  unexpectedly  fixed. 
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Th«  despair  which  hia  conatant  dread  of  being  accused  of  robber; 
oocasionod,  made  ns  fear  that  he  would'  commit  soicide,  ao  that 
he  was  Gonatantly  watched.  It  often  happens  with  those  patienta, 
vho  believe  that  we  wish  to  poison  them,  that  the;  diminish  the 
quantity  of  their  food  daily.  Thia  progressive  abstinence  has 
ttie  effect  of  determining  dyspeptic  symptoms,  which  increase  so 
much  aa  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  oblige  them  to  take  the 
quantity  of  food  absolutely  neoessary.  Many  complain  of  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  pharynx,  in  the  cesophagua,  and  in  the  stomach ; 
and  deglutition  becomes  very  painful. 

M.  D.,  who  had  for  aome  time  eaten  but  little,  began  to  insist 
on  it  that  copper  and  sponge  were  put  into  his  throat  and  sto- 
mach. He  did  not  conceal  his  impression  that  myself,  my  wife, 
and  my  children  were  plotting  to  poison  him.  He  begged  our 
pardon  for  the  idea;  understood  that  it  most  appear  very  strange; 
and  that  any  one  else  who  should  hold  such  language  might  be 
looked  on  as  a  madman,  hut  said,  nevertheless,  that  what  he  as- 
sorted  was  the  truth. 

^e  life  of  man  is  a  long  train  of  contradictions  and  false- 
hoods ;  with  one  turn  of  the  dice,  be  moves  from  black  to  white, 
and  does  and  says  just  the  contrary  to  what  he  did  and  said  just 
before.  The  acts  of  the  insane  are  only  an  exaggeration  of  this 
singular  contrariety.  Here  is  an  onfaappy  being,  who,  full  of 
fear  at  being  poisoned,  condemns  himself  to  all  the  horrors  of 
fomine,  snbstittttes  a  real  ponisbment  to  escape  imaginary  tor- 
ments, and  who  dreads  death,  but  brings  it  on  himself.  It  is  in 
Tain  that  he  sees  those  with  whom  he  dines  eat  of  the  same  dishes 
and  drink  of  the  same  wine ;  nothing  tranqnillites  him ;  he  per- 
sists in  beliering  that  the  head  of  the  establishment,  who  has  the 
greatest  interest  in  preserving  hia  patients,  is  making  every  effort 
to  kill  them  by  poison,  without  being  able  to  give  any  motive  for 
the  act.  Is  it  true,  aa  moralists  assert,  that  anticipated  ills  are 
more  terrible  than  those  that  are  present  7 

Four  months  after  his  entrance,  his  extreme  emaciation  proved 
the  effect  of  this  regimen  on  his  organization ;  the  pulse  was 
weak  and  alow ;  the  skin  was  sensibly  cold,  especially  the  ex- 
tremities, and  the  complexion  was  cadaverous.  For  some  days 
he  had  a  short,  dry  cough,  and  his  breath  was  inexpressibly  of- 
fensive.    As  the  disorder  progressed,  his  voice  became  hoarse, 
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and  finally  inftudibU ;  it>waa  necessary  to  leao  close  to  him  to 
catch  any  of  hie  words. 

Notwithstanding  this  wasting,  and  the  certain  signs  of  approach- 
ing death,  the  poor  man  no  less  persisted  in  hia  chimerical  ideas ; 
he  was  still  convinced  that  they  were  patting  sponges,  keys,  and 
other  Btrange  sabstances  into  his  stomach.  In  order  to  prevent 
his  food  touching  the  plates,  he  endeavored  to  hold  it  suspended 
in  the  air.  His  distress,  when  it  fell,  was  fearful,  Even  just 
before  his  deatb-agony,  he  repeated  that  he  had  been  poisoned, 
and  that  his  pillows  were  full  of  diamonda  which  he  was  accused 
of  stealing.  He  expired  with  the  assertion  that  the  morsel  he 
ate  was  poisoned. 

The  hallucinations  of  lypemaniacs  bear  relation  to  the  cause 
and  nature  of  their  malady,  to  the  character  of  their  general 
ideas,  and  to  the  germ  of  their  passions ;  and  they  will,  therefore, 
be  a  more  or  less  faithful  reproduction  of  all  these  qualities. 
Those  who  have  studied  chemistry  and  physics,  or  who  have  heard 
these  sciences  made  the  subject  of  convereation,  believe  themselves 
to  be  pursued  by  philosophers,  by  electricity,  and  magnetism. 
Those  who  have  been  rich,  who  have  been  industrious,  and  have 
lost  their  money,  imagine  that  they  are  being  robbed,  or  that  the 
gendarmes  are  coming  for  them.  In  a  word,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  hallucination  is  only  an  echo  that  supplies  to  ns 
useful  information.  Some  hypochondriacs,  victims  of  hallaciua- 
tions,  are  in  a  state  of  anxiety  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe; 
tbey  conceive  that  whilst,  apparently,  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  prevent  their  killing  themselves,  the  means  are  surreptitiously 
pointed  out.  These  hypochondriacs  look  monrnfol  and  repel- 
lant;  despair  is  painted  on  all  their  features ;  their  countenances 
are  fixed,  earthy,  and  yellowish ;  their  eyes,  deep  sunk  and  down- 
cast, are  of  the  same  tint,  or  very  much  bloodshot.  They  have 
more  or  less  of  cephalalgia  across  the  forehead,  and  particularly 
at  the  root  of  the  nose.  These  patients  feel  much  throbbing 
in  the  interior  of  the  head ;  they  are  tormented  with  sleepless- 
ness, or,  if  they  sleep,  they  are  troubled  by  dreams  and  fantastic 
apparitions. 

Ascetic  delirium  has  fatal  results.  When  the  miserable  beings 
who  are  attacked  by  it  are  haunted  by  hallucinations,  they  yield 
entirely  to  the  imptdses  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  spring  (n  all  their 
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actions.*  The  fear  of  the  devil,  and  the  dread  of  fiitnre  pnnish- 
mentB,  had  formerly  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the  hnmaa 
mind.  Demonology,  which  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  18th 
century,  reappears  with  the  reaction  of  religions  feeling,  as  if 
eril  must  be  the  inevitable  shadow  of  good.  In  the  space  of  six 
years,  we  have  noticed  fifteen  cases  in  onr  eetablishment. 

Dr.  Macario  has  an  idea  that  this  form  of  madness  is  frequent 
in  the  provincial  insane  asylums,  which  he  attribnteH  to  the  fact 
that  materialism  has  not  become  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  French 
8oil  as  might  be  supposed. t  He  thinks  that  these  insane  persona 
have  a  crowd  of  hallucinations  and  illusions.  The  devil  presents 
himself  to  them  under  the  form  of  an  animal — sometimes  as  a 
man-dog,  a  hunchback,  or  a  lightning  flash.  He  enters  into 
them;  speaks  by  their  mouths;  engrosses  all  their  faculties ;  bites 
and  burns  them ;  tears  out  their  hearts,  their  brains,  their  intes- 
tines, and  torments  them  in  a  thousand  ways ;  spreads  an  infec- 
tious odor  of  sulphur,  of  a  goat,  &c, ;  at  other  times,  and  this  10 
pardcnlarly  remarked  in  females,  the  evil  spirit  makes  unhallowed 
proposals. 

Some  demonomaniacs  are  taken  up  into  the  aii  or  transported 
to  hell,  where,  full  of  terror,  they  watch  the  torments  of  the 
damned.  Others  believe  themselves  transformed  into  animals, 
trees,  fruits,  or  reduced  to  cinders,  and  then,  like  the  phoenix, 
believe  themselves  resuscitated  and  regenerated ;  some  are  snr- 
rounded  with  hideous  reptiles  and  corpses ;  some  again  say  they 
have  sold  their  souls  to  the  devil,  and  signed  the  compact  with 
blood;  they  believe  themselves  eternally  damned.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  they  will  never  die ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  be  alone  on  the  earth.  Some  are  happier ;  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  devil,  who  teaches  them  the  secret  of  making  gold, 
predicts  to  them  the  future,  nnveils  the  mysteries  of  hell,  and 
gives  them  the  power  of  performing  miracles;  at-  their  voice, 
the  lightnings  flash,  the  thnnder  roars,  rain  falls,  the  earth  opens, 
and  the  dead  come  to  life. 

Case  LI.  Madame  C,  a  foreigner,  forty>eight  years  of  age, 

*  Faloot,  Dn  Suicide  et  de  I'njpochondrie,  1  vol.  [d  8to.,  1822,  p.  1S3, 

t  Etiidea  cliniqnei  inr  la  Djmonologie,  AnnaU*  Midico-Ptyehoiogvptet, 
Hbj,  1843,  p.  440,  et  ttq. 
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was  always  lively  and  impressible.  Educated  amidst  the  most 
BQperstitions  practices,  and  iery  ignorant,  according  to  the  usage 
of  her  country,  ate  was  subject,  during  six  years,  to  an  inter- 
mittent melancholy,  which,  after  several  attacks,  presented  a 
novel  form.  This  lady,  who  for  some  time  had  given  up  all  re- 
Kgions  exercises,  became  filled  with  scruples,  and  thought  herself 
damned.  Haunted  by  this  idea,  for  several  days  she  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  when  brought  to  my  establishment,  had  several 
crises  of  fury.  In  our  first  interview,  she  pronounced  the  follow- 
ing words  with  great  volubility:  "I  am  in  hell,  damned — while 
you  are  in  Paradise."  Then,  becoming  tranquil,  she  commenced 
weeping,  compl«ned  of  seeing  devils,  and  of  being  surrounded 
with  flames.  "  I  am  damned ;  my  children  are  damned  ;  save 
me!"  Saying  these  words,  she  bowled  like  a  wild  beast,  beat 
her  head  against  the  walls,  broke  window-panes,  and  tore  her 
clothes ;  asking  incessantly  for  drink,  as  if  devoured  hy  an  in- 
ternal fire. 

For  three  days  she  was  calm,  then  the  same  ideas  returned ; 
with  disbevelled  h«r,  haggard  eyes,  and  prolonged  bowlings, 
she  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  possessed.  An  abundant 
mucus  escaped  from  her  mouth,  which  she  sometimes  spat  at  the 
assistants ;  the  terror  and  despair  imprinted  on  her  countenance 
indicated  but  too  clearly  the  efiect  of  these  frightful  visions. 
When  her  strait  waistcoat  was  removed,  she  bniised  her  bosom 
with  blows  ;  and  several  times  attempted  to  dash  out  her  brains 
against  the  wall. 

In  the  last  month  of  her  disease,  her  cries  became  so  incessant 
that  we  were  obliged  to  place  her  in  a  lonely  apartment.  There 
— squatted  down,  her  body  blue  with  the  blows  she  continued  to 
give  herself;  her  eyes  fixed,  sank,  and  bloodshot;  her  skin  cada- 
verous, yellowish,  and  wrinkled ;  with  a  menacing  air,  a  voice 
hoarse  with  crying  that  she  wasjost,  damned,  and  that  the  devil 
possessed  her,  and  tortured  her,  and  prevented  her  from  closing 
her  eyes  by  his  constant  apparition — she  presented  a  spectacle 
of  the  most  frightful  despair.  At  intervals,  she  would  supplicate 
the  keepers  to  save,  and  snatch  ber  from  her  fate. 

This  horrible  phantasmagoria  would  naturally  affect  all  the 
functions.  She  soon  refused  all  nourishment,  and  for  three  or 
four  days  together  would  not  take  any.    During  the  last  period 
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of  her  life,  she  remained  for  fifteen  daja  without  eating,  and  onlj 
drank  occasionally  a  cnp  of  coSee.  Thia  also  she  frequently 
rejected,  saying  that  it  borot  her,  and  had  an  abominable  taste, 
irhich  proceeded  from  the  fetidness  of  her  breath,  irhich  was 
really  insupportable. 

At  length  her  eyes  and  nostrils  became  filled  with  a  purulent 
nncus  that  indicated  the  fatal  termination.  In  the  last  days  of 
her  esiBtence,  she  proved  how  much  the  maladies  of  the  nervous 
s^tem  may  change  the  organization.  Reduced  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  tnarasma,  she  had  so  interlocked  her  limbs,  and  knotted 
herself  together,  that  no  efforts  could  replace  her  in  a  natural 
position.  In  this  state  of  rigidity  she  expired,  a  prey  to  the 
same  hallucinations,  refusing  drink,  and  often  repeating  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  die. 

We  have  treated  of  deranged  persons  who  imagined  that  the 
devil  bad  entered  into  them,  and  that  they  were  surrounded  with 
flames  ;  of  others  at  whom  he  made  grimaces,  and  to  whom  be 
addressed  menacing  language.  A  young  lady  followed  us  inces- 
santly, to  tell  ue  that  all  mankind  was  damned,  and  that  we  were 
all  devils,  for  in  these  cases  illusions  often  coincide  with  halluci- 
nations. 

With  women,  the  apparitions  of  the  foul  ficoid  are  associated 
with  sexual  approximation,  which  explains  hysterical  symptoms, 
erotomania,  and  nymphomania,  so  common  to  this  sex.  Facts 
of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  that  we  are  perplexed  in  our  at- 
tempt to  make  a  seleotion. 

Cabb  LU.  There  was,  at  Kantes,  an  nnhappy  woman  who 
was  tormented  with  a  certain  devil  fall  of  efirontery ;  this  demon 
had  appeared  to  her  under  a  very  handsome  figure.  Concealing 
his  vile  intentions,  and  making  use  of  winning  language,  be  had 
inspired  her  soul  with  favorable  feelings  towards  him^and  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  her  will  in  entire  obedience  to  his  desires. 

Her  husband  was  a  brave  chevalier,  who  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  this  execrable  intercourse,  which  continued  for  six  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  she  became  terrified,  by  the  infamy  of  so 
much  vilenesB,  and  by  the  fear  of  God,  dreading  at  every  moment 
lest  hie  fearful  judgments  should  fall  upon  her.  Having  made 
her  way  to  the  feet  of  a  pnest,  and  confessed  her  sin,  she  inces- 
santly visited  holy  places,  and  a^ed  assistance  of  the  saints ;  but 
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no  confesaion,  no  prayer,  no  almBgiving  could  bring  her  relief. 
Daily,  the  demon  puraoed  her  with  bis  furious  ptission.  At  length 
th«  crime  becvne  notoriooB.  It  reached  the  ears  of  the  hnsband, 
who  looked  on  his  wife  with  horror.  In  the  mean  while,  St.  Ber- 
nard and  his  saite  arrived.  The  unhappy  woman  rushed  to  his 
feet,  and  amidst  torrents  of  tears  confessed  her  horrible  sufferings, 
the  reiterated  insnlts  of  the  demon  to  whom  she  was  a  prey,  and 
the  useleBsness  of  all  she  had  done  by  the  priest's  order;  she 
added  that  her  oppressor  had  warned  her  of  the  approach  of  tlie 
holyman,  and  had  forbidden  her,  with  the  most  dreadful  menaces, 
to  present  herself  before  him;  saying  that  it  would  serTC  no  pur- 
pose, since  the  abb6,  once  gone,  be,  who  had  been  her  greatest 
friend,  would  become  her  most  cruel  persecutor.  At  this,  the 
servant  of  God  consoled  her  by  words  full  of  kindness,  and  pro- 
mised her  the  assistsnce  of  Heavea  ;  and,  as  night  was  then  ap- 
proaching, he  desired  her  to  return  to  him  on  the  following  day, 
and  to  put  her  tmst  in  the  Lord. 

In  the  morning  she  returned,  and  communicated  to  the  man 
of  God  the  blasphemies  and  menaces  which  her  incubus  had 
addressed  to  her.  "Have  no  fear,"  said  St.  Semard,  "of  his 
menaces ;  but  take  my  staff,  and  lay  it  in  your  bed ;  then  let  the 
demon  touch  you  if  be  can."  The  woman  did  as  she  was  de- 
sired, lay  down  in  her  bed  fortified  by  makiag  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  placed  the  staff  beside  her.  The  incubus  soon  arrived, 
dared  not  approach  the  bed,  but  fnriously  threatened  the  poor 
creatnre  that  her  punishment  should  commence  so  soon  as  the 
saint  departed.  The  Sabbath  approached;  the  man  of  God  de- 
sired  that  all  the  community  should  be  called  to  the  church  by 
the  bishop's  proclamation.  Accori^ngly,  on  that  day,  a  vast 
moltitnde  assembled  in  the  chnrcb.  St.  Bernard,  followed  by 
two  bishops,  Geofirey  of  Cbartres,  and  Bricton  of  Nantes, 
monnted  the  gallery,  and  desired  that  all  the  attendants  should 
hold  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  Himself,  the  bishops,  and 
other  clergy  having  bo  done,  be  publicly  exposed  the  unheard-of 
and  andacions  acts  of  the  demon;  then,  aided  by  the  prayers  of 
all  the  faithful  present,  he  publicly  anathematized  the  unclean 
sjnrit,  and  forbade  him,  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  ever  to  ap- 
proach  either  that  or  any  other  woman.  All  the  sacred  tapers 
being  then  extinguished,  the  power  of  the  demon  departed  with 
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their  light.     The  unhappy  woman  commuTied  after  having  con> 
feased,  and  her  enemy  never  dared  reappear.* 

Case  LUI.  Jeanne  Harvilliers,  a  native  of  Verberie,  near 
Compeigne,  accoaed  of  homicide  and  witchcraft,  wbb  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrate.  She  confessed  that,  at  her  birth,  her  mother 
had  offered  her  to  Satan,  and  that,  since  the  age  of  twelve,  the 
devil,  in  the  form  of  a  great  black  man,  clothed  in  black  cloth, 
boated  and  spurred,  having  an  invisible  horse  at  the  door,  had 
visited  her  constantly.  Ihe  peasantry  loudly  clamored  for  her 
death ;  but  the  judges  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  at  Verherie, 
her  birthplace,  and  at  other  villages  where  she  had  lived.  It 
appeared  that,  thirty  years  before,  she  had  been  whipped  for 
sorcery,  and  that  her  mother  was  burned  far  a  witch. 

'  She  admitted  these  facts,  and  owned  to  having  invoked  Satan 
to  remove  a  spell  which  she  had  laid  on  an  enemy,  which  he  re- 
fused to  do.  She  finished  by  asking  mercy  and  forgiveness. 
The  judges  were  much  embarrassed  to  know  what  punishment  to 
award.  Some  were  for  burning;  some  for  hanging.  The  for- 
mer prevfuled.  She  was  burnt  alive  on  the  last  day  of  April, 
1578,  on  the  prosecution  of  Claude  d'Offai,  king's  counsel  at 
Ribemont.  After  her  condemnation,  she  owned  to  having  used 
ointments  that  the  devil  had  given  her ;  said  that  she  had^at- 
tended  the  witch's  sabbath ;  and  had  been  united  to  Beelzebub- 
She  eud  the  devil  gave  no  money,  and  concluded  by  accusing  a 
shepherd  and  a  slater  of  Senlis  of  sorcery.f 

According  to  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  the 
object  of  Satan  was  to  cause  the  commission  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  for  which  he  made  himself  either  man  or  woman.^ 

Cceliua  Aureliantts  states,  after  Salimaque,  the  partisan  of  the 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates,  that  incubes  appeared  in  Rome  as  a 
contagioos  disease,  of  which  many  died.§ 

*  Tie  de  Saint  Bernard,  ColleotioDS  dea  H6moirei  lelatifa  &  I'bistoire 
de  France,  truulated  by  M.  Guiiot.  At  that  period,  religion  alone  could 
remedj  evils  against  wbicli  science  was  powerleeii. 

t  J.  Oarrinet,  Histoire  de  la  Magie  en  France,  1816,  p.  133. 

i  Ibid. 

i  CiBlina  Anrelianns,  ahroaio  morb.  llv.  1,  obap.  iii.  de  Inenbone,  Ljon, 
1567.  Herat.  SUmonomanie,  oder  Oeacbicbto  des  Qlaubena  an  Zauberei 
und  dS^moniBolie  Wonder  mit  beaonderer  BerUokaichtigiiDg  dea  Heienpro- 
leases  aeit  den  Zeiten  Innocentiia  viii.  Fronkf.  1828.  Friedreich  Litteratar- 
gescbichte  de  path,  and  Thar,  de  paych.  Krank.  p.  127. 
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Id  oar  d&js,  cobabitation  with  tbe  devil  is  mncb  rarer  than 
it  formerly  vas ;  amongst  the  many  hundred  ineane  vho  bare 
eome  under  onr  notice,  we  have  not  had  one  authentic  case 
of  the  kind.  Hallncinationa  of  this  nature  have  had  more 
eiipectallj  for  their  objects,  angels,  men  whose  attractions  were 
heightened  by  imagination,  and  often  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
ment.    M.  Macario  has  ^ven  several  examples. 

Case  LrV.  Margo^rite  G.  is  a  tall  woman,  fifty-nine  years  of 
age,  thin  and  withered,  with  a  laughing  countenance.  She  has 
ever  been  devout  and  pioos,  passing  all  her  leisure  time  in  the 
ehorcb  or  cbnrchyard,  praying  for  the  repose  of  sinners.  She 
came  to  Mareville  on  the  7th  of  April,  1842. 

This  poor  woman,  at  the  crisis  of  her  life,  became  deranged. 
She  imbibed  a  hatred  for  her  parents,  believing  that  they  sought 
to  poison  her;  but  happily,  she  said,  for  the  prevention  of  their 
culpable  design,  three  cnr^B,  as  pare  as  the  sun,  came  to  reside 
near  ber  to  keep  guard  over  her.  Whenever  poisoned  food  was 
presented  to  her,  they  warned  her  not  to  eat  it.  These  cures 
watched  her  by  turns.  Her  parents,  perceiving  that  in  conse- 
quence they  conid  not  snoceed  with  the  poison,  sought  infernal 
aid,  and  raised  the  demons  against  her,  who,  she  added,  pursued 
and  tormented  her  night  and  day. 

But  Qod  afflicts  those  only  whom  he  loves.  Four  times  in  the 
day  he  inspired  her  with  his  grace — in  the  morning,  at  noon,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  going  to  rest.  Thus,  when  the 
demons  appeared,  she  raised  ber  hand,  uttering  the  benediction, 
which  drove  off  these  malign  spirits  hastily ;  but  immediately 
legions  took  their  place  to  torment  her.  She  repeated  the  bene- 
dictions, the  demons  fled ;  and  in  the  constant  repetition  of  this 
scene,  the  night  was  spent,  so  that  she  could  not  obtain  any  rest. 
At  times,  they  were  not  infernal  spirits  who  came  to  torment  ber; 
hideous  corpses  appeared  in  her  chamber,  spoke  to  ber  in  mourn- 
ful and  sepulchral  voices,  and  stretched  ont  tbeir  arms  to  strike 
her ;  but  Marguerite  wonld  make  a  noise,  and  then  they  disap- 
peared in  smoke.  They  would  soon,  however,  come  back;  she 
would  recommence  her  noise,  and  so  on  until  dawn. 

Daring  the  day  she  was  more  calm  and  tranquiL  Dsriog  the 
night  she  prayed  for  the  appearance  of  the  sun's  rays.  She  then 
became  drowsy,  and  in  her  sleep,  Qui  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
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appeared  to  Iter  io  dreams,  exhorting  her  to  patience  and  consol- 
ing her.* 

The  cases  vhich  we  hare  related,  prove  that  there  are  insane 
persons  who  beliere  thej  have  sexual  intercoarse  with  the  devil; 
bnt,  in  the  greater  unmher  of  instances,  the  fignres  are  clothed 
in  the  homan  fortn-t 

Cask  LV.  Madame  B.  is  convinced  that  she  is  about  to  marry 
a  noble  and  powerfnl  man,  who  has  all  her  sympathies.  Preoc- 
cupied with  this  idea,  she  thinks  nothing  of  her  real  husband. 
She  tells  me  that  she  receives,  nightly,  viaitA  from  the  angel 
Raphael,  a  handsome  blonde,  pale,  and  dressed  in  black,  who 
speaks  to  her  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  The  attendants 
quickly  remove  her  mattress,  as  if  to  seek  a  man  beneath. 

Gasb  LVL  Mademoiselle  R.  sees  persons  to  whom  she  speaks, 
and  vho  address  her.  She  is,  moreover,  constantly  attended  by 
her  friend,  whose  love  makes  her  the  happiest  of  women.  Ill- 
conditioned  penons,  whose  aim  maybe  understood,  are  constantly 
engaged  in  spreading  disagreeable  smells  around  her,  and  give 
her  detestable  hot  dishes,  fit  to  poison  her.  They  beat  her  and 
bruise  her  arms.  She  frequently  sees  the  people  of  the  house 
with  the  bead  of  a  dog,  a  wolf,  or  of  a  rhinoceros.  The  figures 
are  incessantly  changing,  or  growing  indistinct.  She  has  a  kind 
of  ecstasy  in  which  she  sees  angels.  Esquirol,  who  examined 
her,  fifteen  years  since,  in  concert  with  Alibert  and  ourselves, 
decided  that  she  bad  hallucinations  of  all  the  senses,  and  illusions. 

Cask  LYII.  Mademoiselle  Z.,  aged  seventeen,  was  brought  to 
our  house  in  consequence  of  a  derangement  caused  by  a  love 
affair.  Her  symptoms  appeared  three  days  previously.  Her 
countenance  expresses  the  intoxication  of  happiness ;  her  friend 
does  not  leave  her;  he  follows  her  everywhere,  and  is  prodigal 
of  tender  appellations;  if  be  is  about  to  depart  she  kneels,  begs 
him  to  forgive  her,  and  entreats  him  not  to  give  her  &p  to  de- 
spair. She  sees  him  in  the  clouds;  he  is  crowned  wiUi  roses, 
and  smiles  sweetly  on  her. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  is,  when  sbe  sings  to  her 
lover  the  romance  of  U  Folle.  So  great  is  the  interest  excited 
that  old  patients,  who  have  been  for  ten  years  in  the  asylum, 

*  Haoario,  op.  eit. 

t  Jnlei  Qurinet,  Hiitoire  de  Ik  Hsgie  en  FrmnM,  p.  31, 
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group  themflelvea  around,  and  listen  with  evident  plensare. 
Kerer  was  tbe  part  of  Nina  played  with  more  troth  and  talent. 
It  is  the  only  time  for  twenty  years  in  which  I  have  seen  a  cue 
of  amorous  madness  that  would  serve  as  a  theatrical  model.  The 
B3rmptoin8  which  almost  always  accompany  this  form  of  insanity 
render  exact  imitation  almost  impossible. 

In  order  to  exhibit  his  tenderness,  her  lover  brings  her  boa- 
qnets,  and  makes  her  inhale  the  most  delicious  perfumes.  "See 
these  roses!"  she  cries;  "the  room  is  filled  with  tbeir  fragrance." 
Her  discourse  and  looks  have  nothing  wandering;  they  are  all 
addressed  to  the  same  person.  Indeed,  she  is  quite  an  object 
for  study.  So  entirely  are  her  thoughts  concentrated,  that  it  is 
difiScnlt  to  obtain  any  words  from  her.  Her  excitement  subsid- 
ing, she  again  hears  the  voice  of  him  whom  she  loves.  But  her 
reason  soon  returned,  the  hallucinations  ceased,  and,  after  eight 
days  of  retirement,  all  the  symptoms  disappeared. 

Nottalgic  monomania  occurs  very  seldom  in  lunatic  asylums; 
but  numerous  examples  are  given  by  writers.  In  their  delirium, 
the  unhappy  beings  see  their  country,  their  fireside,  their  pa- 
rents, and  their  friends;  with  smiling  lips,  and  joy  in  their  coun- 
tenances, they  converse  with  invisible  beings,  to  whom  they  ex- 
press all  the  pleasure  they  experience  in  seeing  them.* 

We  attended  a  paralytic  madman  whose  words  were  almost 
unintelligible,  and  who,  at  home,  had  transports  of  fury.  So 
soon  as  he  was  separated  from  faia  family,  he  refused  all  kinds  of 
nourishment;  would  not  allow  any  one  to  come  near  him;  and 
attered  horrible  cries.  For  eight  days  be  maintained  a  rigorous 
abstinence.  Convinced  that  a  retara  home  would  alone  save  him, 
we  wrote  to  his  wife.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  consented  to 
take  some  broth,  and  that  man,  who  had  just  before  appeared 
dying,  had  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the  carriage,  supported 
by  only  one  person. 

Hallncinations  and  illusions  almost  always  accompany  calen- 
tura,  a  febrile  malady  peculiar  to  mariners.  In  fact,  the  irre- 
sistible desire  that  leads  them  to  leap  into  the  sea  is  occasioned 

*  See  Castelnao'B  Con«id(rationa  snr  la  Noitaljpe,  Parii,  1806— An- 
drM«e,  Dissert.  inAng.  psjchicB'iioBtalgiw,  admnbrotio  pathotogioa,  B«rol. 
BeitDchftmp.— Mimoira  de  U  SoeifitA  H«dio.  d'6innl.  Paris,  179S.— PeUe- 
grini,  De  Nostalgia,  in  Ortesohi,  Diftrio  Medico,  i.  iv.  p.  372. 
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bj  the  fact:  that  that  element  appears  to  them  like  a  plain  of 
green  turf  enamelled  irith  flovera;  they  are  eager  to  tread  the 
fertile,  fresh,  and  lorel;  fields,  in  which  their  imagination  painta 
the  shade  and  perfume  of  the  roost  delicious  groves.  On  other 
occasions,  it  is  to  escape  from  painful  ideas  or  fantasUo  appari- 
tions that  they  try  to  quit  the  vessel. 

The  madnees  of  dmnkards  is  almost  always  united  with 
hallucinations  and  illusions ;  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this 
variety  of  insanity  has  tempted  us  to  give  it  a  special  chapter, 
the  more  so  as  it  may  take  on  many  different  forms  of  madness. 

Vampirism  and  lycaothropy,  which,  several  centuries  ago,  as- 
sumed the  form  of  an  epidemic,  had  also  for  their  epiphenomeoa 
hallucinations  and  illusions.  The  other  varieties  of  monomania 
may  present  this  symptom  ;  but  the  species  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  appear  to  be  most  frequent.  We  have  u.\d  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  entering  more  into  detaO. 

KXCAPITULATIOII. — Hallucinations  seem  to  prefer  the  form  of 
monomania ;  they  are  most  easily  detected  in  this  kind  of  deli- 
rium. Hallucinations  of  hearing  and  of  sight  are  most  common ; 
then  follow  those  of  tosoh,  taste,  and  smell,  which  are  much  less 
common.     They  rarely  exist  alone. 

Lypemania,  demonology,  erotomania,  nostalgia,  and  calentura, 
frequently  present  the  same  combination. 

HallDcinations  in  monomania  are  in  accordance  with  the  cause, 
the  nature  of  the  evil,  and  the  character  of  the  ideas  and  the 
passions  exhibited  by  the  individual. 

Hallucinations  of  demonomania  are  common,  and  much  more 
frequent  than  Esqoirol  believed;  the  incubus  occurs  in  some 
cases  of  madness. 

Sexual  halladnations  arise  from  exaggerated  hysteric  symp- 
toms, and,  in  a  great  many  instances,  are  occasioned  by  uterine 
derangement. 

Hallucinations  have  (reqnently  put  on  the  character  of  an 
epidemic  in  certun  varieties  of  monomania. 

Hlosions  often  accompany  hallucinations  in  monomania. 

Hallucinations  do  not  develop  themselves  with  equal  facility 
in  all  kinds  of  monomania. 
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ON  EALLUCIKATI0H8  IS  ETUPOB. 

Tbe  gTMtcr  nnnber  of  perwna  aStecttA  viUi  stnpor  hsTe  halliiciiiatioiiB  uid  illa- 
iions — SjmptointtoloB; — AmtogeintDt  of  h&llnriutioDa  and  flludonB  in  «one 
p«tienta — Cmw  of  stupor — Basui^  oa  Uiu  mtiMdj—Sta^UutaHon. 

These  are  Bome  lunatics,  who,  like  etatuoB,  appear  to  com- 
prehetid  aothing  that  is  paasing  around  them ;  with  fixed  ejea 
and  gaping  moath,  they  might  be  taken  for  idiots.  Georget  has 
given  the  name  of  stnpor  to  this  particular  kind  of  madneaa, 
which  Esquirol  looked  on  as  a  variety  of  dementia  (acute  de- 
mentia) ;  and  M.  Baillarger  as  the  highest  degree  of  a  variety  of 
hypochondria. 

M.  Etoc,  in  an  excellent  diBsertation  which  he  published  on 
this  malady  in  1833,*  remarked  that  insane  persons  had  hallu- 
cinations, hot  that  they  were  confused  &nd  misty.  M.  Baillarger 
has  given  more  circumstantial  details  relative  to  the  errors  of 
seusatioDS  observable  in  insane  stupor,  f  According  to  this 
author,  everything  that  surrounds  them  is  transformed.  They 
are  a  prey  to  alt  kinds  of  hallucinationA  and  illusions ;  among 
others  that  they  are  inhabitants  of  a  desert;  that  they  live  in  a 
bouse  of  ill  fame;  that  they  reside  in  a  foreign  country;  that 
they  are  condemned  to  the  galleys  or  to  prison.  Some  mistake 
ft  bath-house  for  hell ;  the  baths  for  boats;  a  blister  mark  for  the 
brand  of  a  convict;  lunatics  for  the  dead  revived,  for  prisoners, 
for  prostitutes,  for  disguised  soldiers,  and  women  for  men. 
O^ers  see  hideous  and  menacing  faces ;  it  seems  to  them  that 
everybody  is  drunk.  They  perceive  around  them  carriages  laden 
with  coffins,  and  their  relations  undergoing  punishments ;  they 

*  Da  U  StupidiU  ohei  let  Ali6n^,  ia  4ta.  Paris,  1833. 
t  De  r^ldt  designd  obex  lea  alifin£e  uai  la  nom  do  ibipiditfi,  Atmah* 
JUd.  Fkydud.,  No*.  I  and  2,  Parij,  1843. 
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see  Bh&dows,  cratera,  fathomlesa  abjsses,  and  Bobterranean  pit- 
falls. 

Otbera,  again,  tear  alarming  words ;  they  are  menaced  with 
death,  and  with  flames;  thej  hear  iasulta;  their  beds  are  filled 
with  noises  sf  bells  and  drums ;  gnns  are  fired  around  them ; 
their  friends  strnggle  with  enemies,  and  implore  their  aid.  Some 
being  interrogated  on  all  the  actions  of  their  liree,  reply  that 
they  hear  the  noise  of  a  machine  with  which  infants  are  tor- 
tured; their  bodies  are  perforated  with  balls,  and  their  blood 
flows  on  the  earth;  some  one  is  on  their  bl^ast,  smothering 
them. 

In  this  description,  we  must  recognise  the  highest  degree  of 
melancholic  monomania. 

In  the  nine  cases  which  the  paper  of  M.  Baillarger  contains, 
hallucinations  and  iUnsions  are  distributed  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight      .        .        .4 

"         "  sight 2 

*'         «  smell 2 

"        "  taste 1 

"        "  touch 1 

Illusions  of  hearing  and  sight        ...         .4 

"  sight 4 

"  taste 2 

"  smell 1 

The  hallacinations  were  almost  always  mingled  with  illusions. 
In  two  cases,  there  were  illusions  only ;  in  one,  haUucina^ons 
occurred  alone.  >  None  of  these  oases  presented  hallutnnations 
and  illusions  of  all  the  senses.  In  three  out  of  six  cases  of 
stupor,  Messrs.  Anbanel  and  There  have  noticed  hallucinations. 

A  number  of  actions  apparently  automatic,  or  without  con- 
nection with  exterior  objects,  were  explained  afterwards  as  due 
to  the  influence  of  hallucinations  and  illusions — another  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  strangest  acts  performed 
by  monomaniacs,  and,  above  all,  by  maniacs,  are  always  caused 
by  a  hallucination  or  an  illusion. 

Cask  LVIII. — Mademoiselle  R,,  aged  thirty,  a  religious  no- 
vice, entered  the  Salpgtrifere  on  the  12th  of  July,  1842,  under 
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the  care  of  M.  Mitirie.  On  Ub  visit,  he  foand  the  patient  in 
the  following  state:  She  was  standing,  immovable;  her  connte- 
nance  was  sad  and  beav; ;  her  eyes  vide  open  and  fixed :  "  I 
Tunlj  endeavored,"  says  the  author,  "  to  obtain  a  few  words 
from  her.  It  might  be  supposed  that  she  either  did  not  hear,  or 
did  not  comprehend  what  I  said.  She  refused  food.  Her  eyes 
were  often  slowly  and  mechanically  tnrned  towards  the  door ;  on 
placing  her  in  bed,  she  recommenced  the  same  action.  She  ap- 
peared to  pay  no  attention  to  what  was  passing  aronnd  her. 

"Towards  the  close  of  the  month, .a  remarkable  change  took 
place;  she  spoke  long,  and  with  facility;  her  countenance  be- 
came animated,  and  her  ideas  sparkling.  There  was  no  longer 
occasion  to  interrogate  her ;  she  took  the  lead  in  qnestioniug. 
Yesterday  she  was  visited  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Antoine's  Hos- 
pital, who,  she  said,  had  been  very  useful  in  giving  clearness  to 
her  ideas.     From  that  time  her  cure  was  completed. 

"  The  treatment  was  baths,  a  douche,  and  occupation.  The 
following  is  the  account  Mademoiselle  B.  gave  me  of  her  in- 
tellectual state  during  her  malady : — 

"She  had  no  idea  of  being  in  a  hospital;  the  women  who 
surrounded  her  she  imagined  to  be  disguised  soldiers  (a  very 
common  illusion  with  women,  and  which  is  only  a  symptom  of 
uterine  excitability).  When  she  was  taken  to  the  bath,  in  which 
were  several  other  patients,  she  attempted  to  drown  herself  to 
escape  the  violence  of  the  imaginary  soldiers.  All  the  faces  she 
saw  were  hideous  and  menacing ;  it  seemed  as  if  everybody  was 
intoxicated.  She  thought  that  Paris  was  given  up  to  fire  and 
slaughter,  and  that  all  the  nuns  were  strangled.  Every  instant 
she  expected  a  similar  fate.  She  thought  the  floor  concealed  a 
vast  trap,  into  which  she  feared  to  fall.  The  noise  which  was 
made  in  sorabbing  the  boards  became  to  her  that  of  a  saw  which 
they  were  using  to  taie  the  honse ;  she  dreaded  to  see  »  vast 
fire  burst  ont.  Of  all  that  she  heard,  she  could  only  remember 
these  words,  *  We  mutt  kill  her,  tee  miut  hum  her,'  etc.  She 
had  a  constant  bnziing  in  her  ears,  which  prevented  her  hearing 
what  was  said.  A  low  voice  asked  her  the  particulars  of  her 
life,  and  she  replied  to  it;  she  refused  to  eat,  fearing  she  would 
be  poisoned. 

"  Mademoiselle  B.  had  short  lucid  intervals ;  but  she  soon 
fell  back  into  stupor ;  she  seemed  to  have  a  bandage  over  her 
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eyes.  She  believod  that  her  core  iras  effected  hj  a.  oold  irater 
douche,  which  acted  bo  powerfully  as  to  make  her  cry  ont. 

"  She  subsequently  described  the  state  from  which  she  had 
recovered  with  ooosiderable  force  of  ezpreuion.  *  She  oonld  not 
compare  it,'  she  saii^  *  to  aoytbing  bat  a  bad  dream.' " 

Gasb  LIX. — M.  B.,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  prindpal  in  a 
government  office,  was  brought  to  Chareoton  on  the  12th  of  Aa- 
guet,  1833. 

On  two  different  occasioiu  he  bad  been  attacked  with  paroz- 
yuns  of  mental  alienation.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  last 
attack  appeared  to  be  those  of  violent  frenzy.  On  entering, 
M.  B.  was  pale;  his  eyes  fixed;  his  countenance  had  lost  all 
expression,  and  denoted  profound  stopor.  He  remained  the 
entire  day  in  one  place  perfectly  dumb,  and  appeared  indifferent 
to  all  that  surrounded  him.  Memory  seemed  entirely  gone. 
His  stupor  was  such  that  we  were  obliged  to  force  him  to  eat ; 
and  he  was  so  nnclean  that  we  were  forced  to  stibstitute  a  long 
linen  blouse  for  his  clothes. 

A  blister  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  produced  favorable  results ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  December  be  was  completely  cored. 

The  state  in  which  M.  B.  remained,  during  three  months,  can 
be  best  described  by  comparing  it  to  a  long  dream.  He  said 
that  everything  aronnd  him  was  transformed.  He  believed  in  a 
universal  annihilation.  !the  gronnd  trembled  and  opened  under 
his  feet ;  every  moment  he  felt  on  the  point  of  being  engnlfed  in 
its  fathomless  abysses.  When  he  held  on  to  persons  near  to  him, 
it  was  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  down  the  precipices,  that 
resembled  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  M.  B.  took  the  bath-room 
for  hell  (for  which  reason  he  resisted  entering  it),  and  the  hatha 
for  boats.  He  thought  that  all  who  were  with  him  were  drown- 
ing. It  seemed  to  him  that  his  blood  had  never  ceased  to  flow 
on  the  ground  since  he  was  bled.  The  blister  which  was  placed 
on  his  neck  was  the  brand  of  a  convict,  and  be  thought  himself 
disgraced  forever  by  this  mark  of  infamy.  He  could  not  under- 
stand who  all  the  strange  people  were  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, but  finally  concluded  that  they  were  resuscitated  corpses. 
Besaw  his  brother  in  the  midst  of  torments ;  and  heard  inces- 
santly the  cries  of  his  parents  who  were  being  strangled,  and 
who  implored  his  aid.  Above  all  was  heard  the  voice  of  his 
nncle,  who  was  his  benefactor.     Every  shriek  was  a  dagger  to 
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him.  Fire-armi  irer«  diBcharged  «11  u-oond  him;  balls  pierced 
him  through  irithont  harming  him,  bnt  killed  other  persons.  In 
his  miad  all  was  chaos,  eonfusioo,  destrnction.  He  no  longer 
distiDgnished  day  and  night ;  monthB  seemed  years;  he  accused 
himself  of  all  the  evil  that  yraa  done,  and  therefore  attempted 
several  times  to  destroy  himself. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Baillarger  contains  a  niunber  of  instances 
of  stupor;  bnt  ve  fear  that  this  physician  has  confoonded  the 
state  of  immobility,  very  frequent  in  hypochondriacs,  with  real 
stupor ;  and  that,  with  him,  the  appearance  has,  in  some  cases, 
been  taken  for  the  reality.  In  this  case,  he  has  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  many  estimable  men,  who,  in  their  works 
OD  typhoid  fever,  rank  with  that  grieTOna  complunt  certain  mor- 
bid states  that  have  only  a  delusive  appearance  of  analogy  to  it. 
With  this  eiception,  M.  Baillarger's  work  has  thrown  a  new  light 
OD  this  form  of  mental  disease,  and  shown  that  this  malady  is 
principally  characterited  by  numerous  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions, which  form  mi  imaginary  world  for  the  patient. 

Dr.  Delasianve*  opposea  the  opinion  of  M.  Baillarger,  and 
considers  stupor  as  a  peculiar  state.  According  to  him,  hallu- 
cinations are  a  consequence  of  stupor,  the  result  of  obtuseness  of 
the  intellect,  and  not  the  result  of  melancholic  preoccopation. 

In  the  article  "  Stupor,"  contained  in  the  Supplement  au  Dic- 
tionnaire  de»  Dictionnairea  de  M4deeine,  we  have  observed  that 
the  malady,  like  sleep,  can  have  two  different  states,  the  one  cha- 
racteriEed  by  a  complete  suspension  of  the  mind,  and  the  other 
by  the  existence  of  dreams. 

Becapitulatioit. — Stupor,  sncceseively  considered  as  a  new 
state,  a  variety  of  madness,  and  the  highest  degree  of  a  variety 
of  hypochondria,  ia  almost  always  accompanied  by  hallncinations 
and  illosions. 

In  the  cases  cited,  hallucinations  and  illusions  were  constantly 
observed ;  most  generally  they  were  combined.  Id  three  cases, 
one  alone  existed. 

The  most  usual  form  was  that  which  ooctirred  with  derange- 
ment of  the  organs  of  sight  and  bearing. 

In  almost  all  the  examples  furnished,  the  conduct,  actions,  and 

*  Dn  dUgDMtio  differentielle  de  la  Ljpemanie,  pnblubed  in  the  AwnaU* 
Midieo-Ptyehologiquf,  Juillet,  18S1. 
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whimsicalities  of  the  afflicted  were  ezplMned  by  hallQcioations 
or  illosions. 

The  errors  of  the  Becsee,  so  numerous  and  of  such  varied 
character,  to  which  these  insane  persons  are  subject,  create  for 
them  »  special  and  imaginary  world. 
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OB  HALIUCISATIOIIS  IN  HASIA. 

On  the  trtuntnej  of  bnltaem&tions  in  mtnia— Why  I — Abatract  of  halloaiDfttiona 
in  maaiii — Cabcr — ObBerrktiona  od  the  inclination  to  ate&I — Progreu  of  halla- 
einations — H&Unciiuttions  m&y  be  symptomatic — RemarkB  on  the  inflacnce  of 
the  eeinal  organe — HaUnelnaUDDe  in  paerpend  mania — Effeeti  of  hallndna- 
tions  and  illnsiona  on  maniaca — Eacapiiutatiim, 

Thb  rapidity  with  vliicli  thouglits,  recoUectioDS,  and  objects 
succeed  each  other  in  the  mind  of  the  maniao ;  the  difficulty  he 
finda  in  making  comparisons,  and  fixbg  bis  attention,  %aast  pow- 
erfully unite  to  favor  the  production  of  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions. 

This  combination  is,  therefore,  very  nsnal  in  mania.  Messrs. 
Aubanel  and  There  have  computed  that  54  out  of  181  maniacs 
had  hallucinations.    In  the  cases  they  noticed, 

niuflions  of  sight       occarred    9  times. 

"  hearing        '•  7     '* 

Hallucinations  of  hearing        "  23     " 

"  sight  '*  21     " 

*'  taste  *'         5    " 

«  touch  "         2    " 

"  smell  "         1  time. 

"  theintemals  "  2  times. 

Ifooe  of  these  were  cases  of  hallucination  of  all  the  senses. 
These  physicians  truly  remark  that  the  number  must  be  greater, 
since  many  hallucinations  escape  notice  in  the  midst  of  maniacal 
excitement,  and  by  consequence  of  the  other  disturbances  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  exist. 

Of  the  maniacs  in  our  establishment  at  onr  last  census, 
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2  had  hallacioKtioDB  of  hearing  aod  sight. 

8  **  "  hearing. 

2  "  "  Bight,  and  illnsions  of  the  same  sense. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  all  onr  maniacs  had  either  illusions 
or  hallucinations.  Althoagh  we  cannot  draw  conclusions  from 
BO  small  a  number,  yet  incessant  obserTation  authorizes  us  to 
believe  that  the  proportion  ia  considerable. 

Case  LX. — M.  P.,  aged  thirtj-nine,  tall,  fair-skinned,  with  a 
highly  developed  muscular  system,  and  a  temperament  lymphatic- 
sanguine,  was  remarkable  for  a  large  and  high  forehead,  and  in- 
telligent countenance.  He  spoke  several  languages.  His  apti- 
tude in  business  gained  him  a  well-merited  reputation ;  his  only 
fault  being  an  excessive  confidence  in  his  talents,  and  a  belief 
that  he  could  do  anything. 

For  twenty  years,  he  managed  one  of  the  first  houses  of  busi- 
ness in  bis  native  city  with  so  much  success  that  the  principal 
retired  on  a  large  fortune,  leaving  him  to  direct  the  establish- 
ment. All  thought  that  he  had  obtained  the  summit  of  hia 
desires,  when  it  became  evident  that  his  conduct  was  no  longer 
the  same ;  he  entered  into  commercial  speculations  which  dif- 
fered greatly  &om  those  he  carried  on  as  an  equal  partner  with 
his  former  principal,  and  employed  in  them  considerable  sums. 
These  speculations,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  chance  of  making  a 
rapid  fortune,  were  not  conducted  with  the  talent  which  he  had 
heretofore  exhibited.  Warm  discussions  took  place  between  the 
two  merchants,  and  they  agreed  finajly  that  neither  should  act 
separately.  Notwithstanding  this  solemn  promise,  Mr.  F.  con- 
tinued to  act  on  hb  own  account,  alleging  in  his  justification 
that  he  was  sure  of  his  game,  and  would  return  capital  and 
interest. 

Here  we  may  introduce  a  highly  interesting  observation.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  man  noted  for  probity  and  integrity 
becomes  dishonest,  embezzles,  and  robs ;  then  there  is  wonder 
and  indignation ;  and  the  reprehensible  acts  are  punished.  The 
unhappy  being  has  undoubtedly  expiated  in  a  prison  the  fault  of 
a  disease.  Facts  of  this  nature  have  so  often  been  presented  to 
ns,  that  we  would  call  the  special  attention  of  magistrates  to  this 
form  of  derangement.  A  patient  was  recommended  to  us  by 
Dr.  Ollivier  d' Angers ;  it  was  necessary  to  ascertun  whether  he 
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me  really  insaiie,  for,  in  examining  his  acconnta,  there  Was 
foond  a  defalcation  of  10,000  france.  His  family,  mach  alarmed, 
hastened  to  indenuiify  tfao  plaintiffs.  An  examination  of  two 
months  left  qb  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  it  was  a  cose  of  insanity, 
with  paralysis.  The  embenlemente  took  place  dnring  the  growth 
of  the  disease.  C,  dnring  his  employ  in  a  banking-house,  had 
a  tremendous  fall,  and  struck  his  head ;  but  he  was  able  to  re- 
sume his  oocDpation.  On  proving  the  accounts,  a  deficit  of 
several  thousand  franca  was  discovered ;  on  account  of  his  capa- 
<nty  and  probity  the  prosecution  was  discontinued ;  he  was  dis- 
missed. Sometime  afterwards  he  was  placed  under  my  care. 
I  observed  a  general  paralysis,  without  other  derangement  of 
the  faculties  than  a  weakness  of  memory;  his  one  fixed  idea  wafl 
to  return  to  his  situation,  where  he  said  he  was  expected.  As 
in  the  preceding  esse,  all  that  occurred  during  the  growth  of  the 
disease  had  faded  from  his  remembrance.  The  man  is  still 
moving  about ;  but  his  mind  is  irrevocably  destroyed. 

Thus,  when  a  man  whose  conduct  baa  always  been  irreproach- 
able, changes  bis  habits  and  commits  eccentric  and  reprehensible 
acta,  he  should  be  carefully  watched,  never  lost  sight  of;  and 
often,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  more  or  less,  a  mental  derange- 
ment will  appear,  which,  in  most  cases,  exhibits  itself  in  insanity 
accompanied  by  general  paralysis. 

The  mwchant  who  patronized  Mr.  F.  was  much  surprised  at 
his  conduct.  But,  as  he  was  under  great  obligations  to  him, 
and  had  taken  due  precaution  to  ward  off  any  unfavorable  re- 
salt,  he  contented  himself  with  watching  him.  The  mystery 
was  soon  explained ;  Mr.  P.  was  seised  with  a  violent  attack  of 
mania,  that  lasted  fifteen  days.  His  recovery  was  rapid,  and 
apparently  entire  ;  one  only  of  hia  near  kinamen,  who  watched 
him  closely,  observed  that  his  ideas  were  neither  so  clear  nor 
forcible  as  formerly,  whilst  his  self-esteem  was  augmented. 

Mr.  P.  returned  to  hia  business,  without  resigning  his  hazard- 
ous speculations.  More  than  once  they  must  have  caused  him 
bitter  regret.  Probably,  he  ms  himself  conscious  of  the  change 
in  his  intellectnal  powers,  and  was  much  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance, for  a  iresh  and  more  violent  attack  came  on  towards  the 
«tose  of  September,  the  description  of  which,  as  given  by  his 
relative,  will  never  be  effaced  &om  my  mind. 
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"I  was,"  B»id  he,  "alone  in  the  country  irith  Mr.  P.  and  his 
wife,  when  the  attack  came  on ;  out  house  was  far  from  any 
habitation.  For  several  hours  he  wandered  aboat  restlessly, 
opening  and  shutting  doors  violently ;  every  instant  added  to  his 
fury.  Suddenly,  he  exclaimed  that  be  was  Ood.  '  Kneel  down !' 
he  continned,  in  a  terrible  voice,  and  with  an  inflamed  counte- 
nance. 'I  will,  I  obey,  because  I  know  it  is  God  who  com- 
mands.' *Tbst  is  well,  get  up.  Now  lie  down  on  the  bed,  that 
I  may  operate  on  you.'  He  then  passed  his  hands  over  my  en- 
tire person,  tickling  the  soles  of  my  feet.  If  I  moved,  he  stud: 
'You  have  no  patience;  I  mnst  begin  again.'  I  took  care  not 
to  exhibit  any  signs  of  fear,  and  to  all  his  commands,  I  replied : 
*I  obey,  since  God  ordains  it.' 

"  This  frightful  scene  lasted  for  fonr  hours.  Flight  was  im- 
possible, for  he  had  taken  care  to  close  all  the  doors ;  besides 
which,  he  was  too  strong  for  me.  At  length  the  crisis  arrived : 
'  I  must  kill  you !'  he  cried,  in  accents  of  fnry  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe.  It  was  no  longer  time  to  temporise.  I  sprang 
ap  and  grappled  him.  The  straggle  was  terrible.  He  bit  me 
tin  my  blood  flowed  in  torrents ;  and  roared  out  in  his  rage, 
calling  me  Satan.  My  strength  began  to  fail;  I  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  the  power  of  a  furious  madman ;  but  an 
idea  struck  me  as  by  inspiration.  *My  friend,'  said  I,  *God 
commands  me  to  obey  you  ;  but  let  me  place  robes  around  you, 
in  order  to  render  you  the  homage  that  ia  your  due.' 

"  The  words  were  hardly  pronounced,  when  he  unclasped  his 
hold,  became  calm,  and  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  idea  that 
had  so  happily  occurred  to  me.  I  bound  him  with  cords,  nap- 
kins, and  sheets,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  whom  also  he  would  have 
sacrificed.  Thus  situated,  he  tried  to  rise ;  when,  comprehend- 
ing that  he  was  bound,  his  transports  of  fury  were  so  violent, 
that,  if  several  men  had  not  ran  to  oar  assistance,  the  results 
would  have  been  dreadful." 

When  Mr.  P.  was  brought  to  my  establishment,  he  still  bore 
the  marks  of  the  struggle  he  had  maintained.  I  had  him  put 
into  a  bath,  where  he  remained  for  eight  hours,  receiving  a  con- 
stant flow  of  water  on  his  head — a  method  which  I  employ  very 
saccessfnlly  in  such  cases.  Occasionally,  he  was  calm ;  then  he 
declared  he  was  God,  Jesos  Christ,  or  an  emperor,  and  that  we 
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were  all  devilB.     He  bsw  before  him  heaps  of  gold  and  precious 
atones,  which  he  lavished  on  all  around  him. 

Daring  the  night,  he  had  a  fit  of  frenay,  which  was  exhibited 
b;  bowlings.  With  bia  feet  and  elbows,  he  demolished  every- 
thing in  his  room.  He  was  completely  out  of  his  mind.  In  his 
lucid  interTals,  he  said  that  he  had  fought  with  persons  who  were 
throwing  shoTelBfoll  of  earth  on  his  head. 

The  words  kingy  queen,  and  guillotine,  occurred  often  in  his 
raringe,  without  our  being  able  to  bring  them  into  any  connec- 
tion. 

Five  days  afterwards,  he  struck  one  of  the  keepers  with  an 
iron  bar  that  he  had  torn  &om  the  window-frame.  He  afterwards 
explained  this  act  by  saying  that  a  roice  had  revealed  to  him 
that  h«  could  raise  the  dead  ;  he  had,  therefore,  intended  to  kill 
the  man,  cut  off  his  head,  and  then  revive  him.  He  constantly 
saw  lions,  leopards,  and  chameleons,  of  which  he  gave  vivid  de- 
criptione. 

As  his  malady  increased,  he  ceased  using  the  French  tongue, 
which  he  spoke  without  accent,  and  with  as  much  purity  as  bia 
own.  All  his  soliloquies  were  in  English.  It  is  a  peculiarity, 
already  pointed  out,  and  which  our  experience  has  confirmed, 
that  the  insane,  during  their  delirium,  always  return  to  the  use 
of  their  native  tongue,  although  it  is  sometimes  less  familiar 
to  them  than  that  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside. 

Mr.  P.  frequently  imitated  the  soaud  of  trumpets.  At  sach 
times,  he  thought  he  was  hunting  lions  and  leopards.  When  he 
killed  them,  he  ottered  cries  of  joy.  At  other  times,  bis  walls 
were  tapestried  with  gold,  and  covered  with  precious  stones. 
The  persons  about  him  changed  their  identity,  and  he  spoke  to 
them  in  accordance  with  his  conception  of  their  character.  He 
addressed  them  with  clearness,  relative  to  events  with  which 
they  were  acquMnted.  At  times,  he  imagined  he  was  increas- 
ing in  height,  and  in  order  to  avoid  reaching  the  ceiling,  he 
doubled  himself  up  to  but  half  his  size. 

These  hallucinations  and  illusions  continued  uninterruptedly 
for  two  months.  His  appetite  was  good,  his  countenance  un- 
derwent no  alteration,  his  eye  was  always  bright  and  intelligent. 
But  he  then  began  to  show  signs  of  failing,  his  limba  fell 
away;  and  it  became  evident  that  he  would  sink  under  the  aer*- 
10 
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rity  of  tbe  disease.  In  the  third  month  of  his  resideDce  in  my 
eetabUshment  his  speech  became  thick  and  embarr&saed;  every 
lymptom  of  congeation  of  the  brain  was  developed;  and  two 
days  after,  he  expired  in  a  state  of  coma. 

How  could  80  powerful  an  organization  pay  a  fatal  tribnte  to 
insanity!  This  question  was  at  length  solved.  We  learned  that 
a  marriage,  contracted  against  the  consent  of  his  parents  and 
friends,  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  disagreement  and  vexation. 
The  cruel  death  of  a  near  relative,  who  was  massacred  at  Rome 
by  an  ignorant  and  furious  mob,  by  whom  he  was  accused,  during 
a  cholera  epidemic,  of  poisOTiing  children,  had  also  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  grief  to  him ;  for,  with  men  of  his  temperament, 
the  impossibility  of  revenge  is  a  great  torment. 

Hallucinations  may,  with  maniacs,  he  exhibited  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  malady,  may  precede  it,  may  coexist  with  and 
cease  with  it,  or  they  may  exist  after  it. 

Those  of  hearing  and  sight  most  frequently  coexist  with  it 

Sometimes  the  one  replaces  the  other. 

Very  frequently  they  are  accompanied  by  illusions. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  illusions  are  transformed  into  hal- 
lucinations, and  vice  versa.  A  maniao  thinks  that  all  the  per- 
sons who  approach  him  are  frightful  animals;  then,  by  a  process 
natural  to  man,  he  detaches  the  image  from  the  idea,  places  it 
before  his  eyes,  and,  frightened  at  his  own  creation,  howls,  and 
engages  in  furious  combats  with  the  imaginary  animal.  At  other 
times  these  maniacs,  after  thinking  they  recognize  acquaintances 
in  strangers,  see  those  persons  before  them,  speak  to  them,  and 
receive  answers.  These  changes  are  observable  in  other  forms 
of  mental  aberration. 

Hallucinations,  like  mental  diseases,  may  be  symptomatic. 
A  woman  was  attacked  with  a  violent  complaint  in  the  intes- 
tines; she  became  deranged,  wept,  sang,  and  talked  incoherently. 
In  the  midst  of  her  delirium,  she  thought  she  saw  large  fish  in 
the  yard,  for  which  she  angled.  At  times,  she  exhibited  much 
fear,  believing  these  fish  were  about  to  eat  her.  In  proportion 
as  the  intestinal  affection  diminished,  these  ideas  began  to  de- 
crease, and  when  she  quitted  ns,  sbe  was  entirely  cured. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  may  occasion  dissoluteness  of  an 
extraordinary  character. 

Casb  LXL   Mademoiselle  0.  had  been  remarkable  for  her 
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excellent  jadgment,  ao  maoh  so  as  to  be  constantly  consulted  by 
her  friends.  This  fact,  which  was  attested  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons very  capable  of  appreciating  her  mind,  proved  to  me  that, 
if  the  absence  of  judgment  be  one  of  the  distinotive  characteris- 
tics of  insanity,  the  rule  is  not  withont  exception.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  casie  of  a  man,  whose  powerful  mind  assisted 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  yet,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  inaunity  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood. 

The  first  symptoms  of  her  disease  were  manifested  by  a  kind 
of  presentiment.  She  begged  her  friends  to  place  her  in  a 
certain  establishment,  which  she  named,  in  case  she  went  mad. 
The  request  surprised  them  much,  for  at  this  time  she  conversed 
rationally,  and  had  exhibited  no  singularity  of  conduct. 

Mademoiselle  0.  soon  thought  she  heard  voices  insulting 
her.  They  threatened  to  cut  her  into  four  parts,  to  make  mince- 
meat of  her,  and  to  devour  her.  These  voices  desired  her  to 
swallow  everything.  Obedient  to  this  order,  she  successively 
introduced  into  her  stomach,  earrings,  pins,  mittens,  and  would 
have  swallowed  a  set  of  dominoes,  if,  suspecting  her  intention, 
they  had  not  been  taken  from  her.  Thia  lady  either  laughed 
whea  ebe  saw  herself  the  object  of  our  notice,  or  fiew  into  a 
rage ;  she  struck,  and  attempted  to  scratch  ns,  and  said  we  were 
all  devils.  Her  incoherent  discourse  proved  the  disorder  of  her 
faculties.  She  was  being  sought  for  in  order  to  be  taken  to 
China;  devils  maltreated  her;  we  were  Messieurs  So  and  So; 
then  we  changed  into  bandits  and  villaina.  By  a  sudden  and 
incomprehensible  transition,  these  wild  fancies  disappeared  as 
though  blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  a  sensible,  instructive  con- 
versation struck  every  one  with  astonishment,  so  incomprehen- 
sible was  ao  rapid  a  change. 

This  young  lady  also  exhibited  a  perversion  of  cntaneooa 
sensitiveness,  which  made  her  take  pleasure  in  picking  off  her 
skin.  This  is  a  syidptom  we  have  often  noticed  with  the  insane, 
especially  hypochondriacs.  This  mania  was  carried  to  such  a 
length  that  we  often  counted  aa  many  as  twelve  large  sores  on 
different  parts  of  her  body. 

Bard  work  and  fatigue,  with  certain  changes  in  the  physical 
functions  which  occur  in  middle  life,  appear  to  have  caused  the 
mental  malady  of  thb  lady. 

There  were  times  when  she  was  convinced  that  she  grew  thin 
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and  ahr&nk  Tisiblj,  althongh  she  vas  enormoiul;  stoat.  Once 
she  entreated  a  lady  to  put  her  into  her  nmhrella  or  her  hat 
that  she  might  be  more  easily  mored.  At  other  times,  she  fan- 
cied herself  metamorphosed  into  a  cat  or  a  dog,  and  imitated, 
for  hoars  together,  the  criee  of  the  different  uiimals. 

These  illosions  were  replaced  by  another  that  lasted  some 
time.  She  complained  that  erery  one  accosed  her  of  being  a 
man.  Though  prior  to  her  derangement'  she  was  extremely 
chaste  and  correct  in  every  particular,  she  became  most  revolt- 
ingly  immodest. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  generative  instinct  has  its  seat  in 
the  brain ;  bat  how  does  it  happen  that  this  organ  shonld  be 
aroosed  at  the  momeot  its  functions  are  abont  to  cease?  Ac- 
cording to  a  law  of  physiology,  onght  not  long  inaction  to  induce 
atrophy?  Another  reflection  also  arises:  Why  is  it  that  females 
who  have  been  well  brought  up,  use  gross  words  and  commit 
immodest  actions ;  whilst  those  of  loose  morals  appear  reserved? 
The  reply,  it  appears  to  us,  may  be  found  in  the  organization. 
An  instinct  may  be  repressed  by  education  and  religion ;  but 
never  destroyed. 

She  remained  for  an  entire  year  in  this  state  of  mania ;  a 
prey  to  oontinoal  hallucinations  and  illusions.  At  one  time  she 
saw  devils  and  heard  voices  ;  then  she  was  visited  by  strangers 
and  by  friends ;  poisoned  food  was  served  up  for  her ;  her 
apartment  was  filled  with  bad  odors,  or  a  dreadful  noise  was 
made  to  prevent  her  sleeping.  Sometimes  she  pretended  that 
we  had  beaten  her,  and  showed  the  sores  she  had  made  in 
tearing  off  her  skin.  Sometimes  she  thonght  herself  the 
DaohesB  de  Bern,  and  that  she  had  a  little  son.  At  such  times, 
she  would  seek  her  child  everywhere,  and  thought  she  saw  him 
in  every  object  which  met  her  eye. 

After  this  period,  we  remarked  that  she  became  calmer,  and 
had  prolonged  lucid  intervals.  She  was  permitted  to  descend 
to  the  garden.  Soon  her  reason  was  entirely  restored.  It  has 
been  asserted  that,  after  sut^  prolonged  attacks,  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  always  somewhat  impaired.  Mademoiselle  O. 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  she  passed  entire  days  with 
OS,  either  engaged  in  conversation,  or  in  giving  instruction  to 
my  children.  The  clearness  of  her  explanations,  the  facility 
with  which  she  selected  examples,  and  the  excellence  of  her 
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method,  dailj  excited  our  Borpriae.  Her  memory  wu  prodi- 
gloofl ;  nothing  had  been  forgotten  during  the  long  night  of  her 
malady.  For  ten  entire  days,  this  miracutoua  reanrrection  was 
sustained;  hut  by  degrees  her  brain  vas  again  filled  «ith  absurd 
and  singular  ideas.  6he  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
sensible  conversation  to  tell  us  that  she  was  not  a  Chinese,  that 
she  had  never  been  to  Afrioa,  and  that  she  had  not  cut  any 
one's  throat.  Her  disorder  recurred  in  all  its  intensity ;  and 
from  this  relapse  until  her  death,  which  occurred  four  months 
afterwards,  she  had  intermitting  periods  of  calm  and  madness. 
In  her  paroxysms,  slie  would  ondress  to  show  that  her  back  had 
been  changed ;  that  she  was  an  animal,  or  that  she  was  Made- 
moiselle B.,  one  of  the  boarders,  or  rather  to  prore  the  con- 
trary, in  a  manner  similar  to  those  ancient  rhetoricians,  who 
maintained  the  pro  and  eon  of  a  given  proposition.  Another 
peculiarity  of  this  derangement  is,  that  Mademoiselle  0. 
frequently  wrote  letters  in  the  midst  of  the  most  incoherent 
cUscourse,  without  introducing  one  word  that  conld  betray  the 
state  of  her  mind,  a  drcnmstanoe  which,  on  an  inquest,  would 
have  been  adduced  as  proof  of  the  soundness  of  her  judgment. 

There  is  a  variety  of  mania  to  which  circumstances  have 
given  the  name  of  puerperal  mania,  or  the  madness  of  women 
during  childbed  confinement.  The  strangest  hallucinations  of 
ught  and  bearing  throw  the  patient  into  inexpressible  agitation, 
and  by  turns  they  endure  all  the  tortures  of  the  fear  of  deatii, 
and  of  poisoning,  and  all  the  agonies  of  despair.* 

M.  Esquirol,  who  has  published  on  excellent  treatise  on  this 
subject,  estimates  the  number  of  women  who  are  attacked  with 
this  mania  to  be  seven  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  derangement— 
an  estimate  which  appears  to  us  to  require  reconsideration.  He 
has  not  directed  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  hallucinations 
and  illusions,  which  Mr.  Morel,  on  the  contrary,  considers  fre- 
quent He,  however,  relates  four  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
combination  of  Uiese  two  symptoms. 

In  an  article  published  by  as  on  the  Insanity  of  Women 
in  Childbed,t  we  have  noticed  hallucinations,  and  have  shown 
those  of  hearing  to  be  very  commoa.    The  women  hear  voices 

*  Morel,  Mtmoire  eat  la  Honis  dea  Fwamei  en  ooaahes,  Puis,  1642. 
t  BibliotbkiDe  dei  MMeoina  FratioieDs,  t.  u.  p.  472. 
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ringing  in  their  earB.  In  Bone  nnliappy  caseB,  these  voices 
impel  them  to  commit  suicide.  Out  of  111  cases  of  pnerperal 
madness,  collected  in  Bedlam,  32  had  a  tendency  to  suicide. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  in  maniacB  occasion  resolutions 
and  actions,  vhich  are  incomprehensible  at  first  sight,  but  to 
which  a  deeper  knowledge  of  these  two  states  almost  always 
furnish  a  natural  explanation.  A  madman  looks  fiercely  at  yon; 
he  is  about  to  spring  upon  yon  and  to  beat  you.  He  acts  thus 
because  an  illusion  has  changed  your  appearance  into  that  of  an 
enemy ;  or  he  thinks  that  yon  are  making  grimaces  at  him,  or 
insulting  him.  Here  ib  one  who  springs  out  of  the  window, 
because  he  thinks  that  the  street  is  on  a  level  with  his  room,  or 
that  he  is  stepping  into  a  garden  filled  with  frnits  and  flowers.  ' 
Another  throws  his  bread  into  the  stream,  or  crushes  it  beneath 
his  feet,  to  make  it  more  tender,  and  to  give  it  another  flavor. 

Many  maniacs  refuse  food  on  their  entrance  into  a  hospital, 
believing  it  to  be  poisoned.  Some  look  extatically  on  the  sky, 
because  they  conceive  the  clouds  to  be  of  gold,  or  to  represent 
knights  and  palaces.  One  of  our  patients  turned  contiuoally 
on  his  heel ;  we  learned  that  he  was  an  old  engineer  for  many 
years  in  the  establishment  of  Dr.  Blanche,  who,  by  means  of 
rotary  machinery,  raised  water  to  an  immense  height. 

There  are  others  who  see  animals,  insects,  or  brilliant  colors, 
on  their  clothes,  or  in  their  straw.  The  slightest  noises  occasion 
a  variety  of  impressions  ;  voices  threaten,  cannon  are  fired,  or 
concerts  are  performed.  These  false  sensations  often  occasion 
reprehensible  or  dangerous  actions.  Some  maniacs  kill,  because 
they  see  the  devil  before  them  ;  others  die  of  hunger,  burn  or 
mutilate  themselves,  in  obedience  to  a  command.  Facts  of 
this  kind  are  numerous.  It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  them  to 
their  real  causes,  from  the  agitation  and  irascibility  of  the 
patient,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  answer  to 
any  question.  These  eccentricities  arise  from  hallucinations 
and  illusions. 

BBCAPlTttLATiON. — Mania  is  a  form  of  madness  which  is  often 
combined  with  hallncioations  and  illusions.  The  union  of  these 
two  symptoms  has  strnck  ns  as  more  common  in  mania  than  in 
other  forms  of  insanity. 

False  impressions  may  be  exhibited  at  the  commencement 
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of  mania,  daring  its  progress,  and  at  its  dose,  or  tbey  maj  re> 
place  it. 

Hallncination  and  illaeion  may  be  the  causes  of  mania,  wluch 
takes  their  place,  and  of  which  it  is  then  but  the  transforma- 
tion. 

Of  all  hallacinationa  and  illusions,  those  of  hearing  and  sight 
are  the  most  common;  they  are  verj  frequently  combined,  may 
exist  singly,  or  may  replace  each  other. 

niusions  are  sometimes  transformed  into  bullucinationa,  and 
vice  versa. 

Hallucinations,  most  nsually  primitire  in  mania,  are  sometimes 
symptomatic. 

Puerperal  mania  is  ^equentlj  combined  irith  hallucinations 
and  illusions,  which  considerably  augment  the  sickness. 

The  hallncinations  and  illusions  of  maniacs  occasion  a  multi- 
tude of  singular  resolutions,  and  lead  to  actions  of  an  iDJurions 
and  dangerous  character. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  prove  the  hallucinations  and  illusions  of 
maniacs,  especially  in  a  large  establishment,  in  consequence  of 
their  perturbation  and  the  versatility  of  their  ideas ;  but  pro- 
longed and  attentive  observation  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
that  both  of  these  morbid  states  are  developed  among  the  greater 
number  of  these  afflicted  beings. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

OF  HALLUdNATIOHS  IK  DEUBimA. 

SiCTiON  I. — HallnciDBtioDB  more  ftw^nant  in  dementift  Uion  ie  generalJ;  snp- 
posed — To  wbftt  may  the  fact  b«  Attributed — Diriuon  of  demmtia  ioto  moiio- 
maniao  and  msniso,  complete  and  senile — Abstract  of  hallucinatioiis  in  demeoUft 
— Case  of  moDomaniao  dementia— Caw  of  monitu  demmtia — Difficulty  of  dis- 
tiDgnishing  the  shades  of  difference — Hallacinatioai  ma;  be  of  aa  intermittent 
character— Case  of  complete  demeotia— Case  of  senile  dementia — Stc^itula- 

8Bono»  II. — HaIlncinjitionsexi«t  in  dementia  wit^general  panJfsis — Abstract- 
Cases — Becapittilation. 

SiCTioK  IIL — fiallncinations  vieved  in  T«lation  to  Imbedlitj,  idiotisni,  and  cre- 
tinism— Thej  maj  exist  in  the  first,  but  thej  are  never  obserred  in  the  last 
tiro — BteajniutatiiM. 

SECT.  I— OF  HALLUCINATIONS  IN  DEMENTIA. 

If  tbe  meaning  of  tlie  vord  dementia  were  restricted  to  the 
definition  at  present  generally  accorded  to  it,  it  is  certain  that 
the  inaane  comprised  in  this  category  would  rarely  exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  hallncinationB  and  illusions.  But  from  the  stage 
at  which  the  intellectnal  faculties  begin  to  fail,  to  the  period  of 
their  complete  obliteration,  the  degrees  are  infinite. 

There  are  some  deranged  persons  who  have  hut  a  moment»rj 
wanderings  and  who  resume  conversation,  as  if  no  hiatus  had 
occurred  in  their  minds.  With  such,  the  signs  of  dementia  only 
exhibit  themselves  at  intervals  more  or  less  distant.  Fre- 
qnently — and  this  fact  has  more  particularly  engaged  our  atten> 
tion — we  find  in  dementia  the  maniac  and  monomaniac  types,  so 
that  we  can  establish  the  following  classification;  monomaniac 
dementia,  maniac  dementia,  complete  dementia,  to  which  most  be 
added  tentle  dementia.  This  distinction  appears  to  us  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  he  made  hereafter  the  subject  of  a  special 
work. 

Id  considering  dementia  under  this  new  aspect,  it  will  not 
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excite  Borprise,  that  oar  experience  differs  materi&ll;^  from  tliat 
of  Messrs.  Aabaoel  ftnd  Thore.  Thus,  whilst  these  physicians 
encountered  only  one  case  of  hallacinations,  in  45  of  dementia; 
ve  have  observed  16  cases  oat  of  21  in  which  hallucinations  and 
iilusions  existed.     The  oombination  was  as  follows : — 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight         .         8  times. 

'*         '*         of  hearing  and  touch 

**         "         of  hearing 
niusions  of  sight 
Neither  hallucinations  nor  illusions 

Case  LXII.  Mademoiselle  0.,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  did 
not  show  any  symptoms  of  derangement  of  mind  until  her 
seventy-first  year.  At  that  period,  instead  of  leading  a  seden- 
tary life,  according  to  her  usual  habits,  she  travelled  continu- 
ally. Her  family,  being  unable  to  persuade  her  to  remain  quiet, 
brought  her  to  my  establisbment.  This  lady  then  fancied  that 
Borne  treacherous  person  had  secured  her  papers ;  that  she  was 
his  victim;  that,  to  wrong  her,  be  had  forged  her  signature;  and 
that  bis  object  was  to  obtain  her  property.  In  this  accusation 
she  included  three  other  persons.  Her  discourse  was  rambling, 
nor  did  she  recollect  what  she  had  sud.  Her  memory  was  weak- 
ened, but  she  often  spoke  with  clearness.  This  state  lasted  for 
entire  days. 

On  interrogating  her,  we  found  that,  for  several  months  past, 
she  had  seen  in  the  evening,  and  particularly  in  the  night,  per- 
sons around  her  bed,  who,  besides  making  noises,  held  conver- 
sattons  that  she  did  not  nnderstand.  "When  I  was  in  the 
country,"  she  would  say,  "  I  was  followed  or  accompanied  by 
men  of  consequence,  who  sometimes  disappeared,  sometimes 
rode  in  cabriolets.  I  very  often  met  an  officer  from  the  castle, 
who  appeared  as  soon  as  I  got  into  the  street ;  his  mission  was 
to  protect  me."  She  replied  to  all  questions  so  rationally,  that 
the  examining  magistrates  would  have  been  embarrassed  if  she 
had  not  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  traitors,  amongst  whom 
sbe  accused  several  honorable  persons.  As  soon  as  the  magis- 
trates were  gone,  sbe  assured  us  that  it  was  a  plot,  stating  that 
they  were  disguised,  but  that  she  had  recognized  them. 

Oq  some  days,  this  lady,  whose  recollection  of  names  and 
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persons  was  eo  good,  and  who  replied  eo  ratJoiially  to  all  the 
questions  addressed  to  her,  entirely  lost  her  reason.  She 
thought  that  the  king  paid  her  board ;  that  I  had  created  a 
doable,  and  was  not  myself;  but  after  a  few  minutes,  she  did 
not  recollect  what  she  had  said.  Amidst  her  greatest  wander- 
ings, she  always  maintained  the  idea  that  she  had  been  con- 
ducted to  my  house  by  an  individual  under  a  false  name,  and 
that  this  imprisonmeDt  had  no  other  object  than  to  deprive  her 
of  her  property. 

Mademoiselle  0.  often  spoke  in  the  night  to  imaginary  per- 
sons. Sometimes  she  replied  in  a  friendly  or  respectful  man- 
ner ;  at  others,  she  used  insulting  language.  One  morning  she 
assured  me  that  one  of  the  boarders,  Madame  D.,  had  been  to  see 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (each  one  was  locked  in  her  own 
room)  to  tell  her  that  she  was  the  Goddess  of  Folly,  which  waa 
acknowledged  throughout  the  country.  Then  her  ideas  changing, 
she  fancied  that  the  portrait  of  Fate  was  being  painted;  that 
she  was  Madame  Georges,  that  I  ought  to  let  her  out  to  unmask 
the  evil-doers.  All  this  was  pronounced  in  a  low  and  confidential 
tone,  in  order  to  prevent  the  supposed  persons  from  hearing  her. 

For  two  years,  the  condition  of  Mademoiselle  G.  did  not  alter; 
she  continued  to  believe  herself  the  victim  of  treachery,  and 
said  tha^  several  persons  bad  committed  faults  for  which  she 
was  shut  up.  Almost  daily  she  begged  me  to  allow  her  to  go  to 
church,  but  her  intention  was  to  escape.  Whenever  she  was 
asked  details  relative  to  her  business  or  concerning  her  acquaint* 
ances,  she  replied  correctly,  and  her  memory,  although  weakened 
in  many  points,  had  great  tenacity  for  the  names  and  characters 
of  those  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  This  lady  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  having  the  same  hallucinations,  without 
any  augmentation  of  her  insanity,  and  preserving  great  firmness 
of  character. 

There  are  some  persons  aSected  with  dementia,  who  are  very 
little  influenced  by  external  impressions;  their  intermediate  ideas 
are  gone;  their  memory  is  impaired;  but  they  can,  nevertheless, 
engage  in  and  follow,  for  the  moment,  a  conversation.  A  young 
lady  in  this  condition,  was  attacked  with  hallucinations.  She 
thought  that  her  brother,  who  had  been  several  years  deceased, 
lived  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  establishment ;  she  heard  him 
sigh,  and  utter  lamentations.    Convinced  that  some  persons  were 
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beating  &nd  desirons  of  killing  him,  she  became  agitated,  ran 
from  right  to  left,  called  Lim,  and  uttered  cries.  At  night,  she 
saw  people  with  whom  she  qnarrelled,  and  who  gave  her  blows; 
in  order  to  defend  herself,  aod  prevent  their  coming  in  contact 
with  her,  she  never  undressed.  This  lad;  declared  that  bad 
smells  were  spread  aroand  her,  and  that  her  food  was  poisoned; 
she  then  refused  nourishment,  ate  dry  bread,  and  drank  only 
water. 

Very  often,  on  questioning  her,  she  would  either  not  reply  at 
all,  or  talk  incoherently,  without  any  regard  to  the  questions 
asked. 

The  monomaniac  form  of  hallucination  may  continue  to  a  very 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Madame  M.,  aged  eighty-one, 
has  lost  her  memory;  she  no  longer  recognizes  her  children; 
her  past  and  present  life  is  a  blank.  During  the  four-^ears  that 
she  has  passed  in  the  establishment,  one  hallucination  has  been 
her  torment.  Her  husband,  who  died  six  years  previously,  is 
ever  present  with  her;  but  he  is  not  above  one  foot  in  height; 
he  appears  to  her  as  a  soul.  He  wanders  on  the  walls,  on  the 
roof,  in  the  street;  he  calls  to  her,  and  complains  of  cold,  be- 
cause he  b  naked  and  hungry.  She  replies  with  sighs,  shrieks, 
and  bowlings ;  desires  to  have  brandy,  soup,  and  clothes  brought. 
AlinoBt  incapable  of  walking,  she  endeavors  to  get  to  the  court- 
yard, where  he  tells  her  to  come.  Sometimes  he  shows  himself 
as  a  head  towhich  wings  are  attached.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  this  lady  in  another  chapter. 

Dementia  often  ezhibita  itself  in  a  maniacal  form;  and  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  discover  the  shades  of  difference 
which  separate  the  two  states.  A  person  may  appear  maniacal 
who  has  already  advanced  one  step  into  dementia ;  another  ap- 
pears demented,  who,  as  yet,  is  only  maniacal.  As  the  malady 
progresses,  the  diagnosis  does  not  long  remun  doubtful;  but  the 
ttatu  quo  condition  may  last  a  considerable  time,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  then  very  great. 

Case  LXIII.  M.  B.,  a  well-known  artist,  and  one  who  has 
acqiiired  a  well-merited  celebrity,  has  for  fifteen  years  been  sub- 
ject to  »  maniacal  delirium  which  has  passed  into  dementia. 
Frequently  set  at  liberty,  his  excitement  becomes  decided  and 
even  dangerous,  whenever  any  great  public  event  occurs.  The 
intellectual  disorder  is  then  manifested  by  hallucinations  of  smell 
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ftnd  taste ;  lie  imagises  that  he  is  obliged  to  inhale  iiifectioiia' 
odors ;  that  some  one  is  tryiog  to  injure  and  poison  him.  He 
becomes  verj  saspiciooB,  and  shots  himself  up  in  his  room.  He 
goes  the  rounds  with  hia  sabre,  searches  in  the  wardrobes,  and 
under  the  beds,  and  threatens  to  kill  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
persons.  He  also  believes  that  he  is  followed  \>j  strangers,  who 
cause  all  the  evils  he  sufiera. 

When  tranquil,  he  speaks  of  his  art,  and  it  is  then  a  real 
pleasure  to  listen  to  him,  for  hia  conversation,  full  of  interest, 
is  interspersed  with  curious  aneedotes.  His  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  verj  long,  exhibit  no  confusion  of  ideas.  But 
when  the  paroxysm  comes  on,  which  occurs  at  indefinite  periods, 
bis  conversation  is  incoherent.  He  is  ao  elector,  be  must  go 
and  vote;  he  is  a  proprietor;  the;  have  no  right  to  confine  him. 
He  is  imprisoned  because  he  quarrelled  with  a  literary  man, 
which  be  explained  to  the  magistrates.  Foreigners  did  all 
the  barm ;  they  were  preferred  to  the  French.  He  had  written 
works  which  ought  to  insure  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  He 
then  talks  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  on  many  other  sub- 
jects having  no  connection  with  his  present  state.  His  memory 
is  weakened.  During  the  paroxjrsm  he  sees  individuals,  and 
hears  voices  that  threaten  him  ;  objecte  are  transformed ;  he  is 
terrified.  By  degrees  these  symptoms  abate;  he  becomes 
ratiojial ;  draws,  paints,  plays  the  violin,  and  talks  well.  For 
eleven  years  this  state  has  continued.  Latterly,  he  plays  all 
night,  and  dances  with  the  company.  His  hallucinations  con- 
tinue. 

Cash  LXIY. — Madame  Z.,  aged  Sf^y,  deranged  for  ten  years, 
believes  herself  invested  with  the  functions  of  inspector-general; 
her  discourse  is  generally  unconnected,  especially  when  aha 
talks  long.  This  lady  carries  her  bead  highj  speaks  senten- 
tionsly,  and  in  Italian.  Sometimes  she  gets  into  a  rage,  be- 
cause the  telegraphs  act  in  a  manner  tending  to  degrade  her, 
and  send  her  fumigations  that  she  wishes  to  avoid.  She  complains 
that  she  is  beaten,  which  adds  to  her  anger,  when  fresh  attempts 
at  violence  recall  the  old  ones.  By  means  of  acoustics,  her 
ears  are  assailed  with  filth  and  insults  of  all  kinds.  At  times, 
Madame  Z.  dresses  herself  in  a  very  absurd  style ;  her  manner 
is  theatrical.  She  is  intrusted  with  the  highest  functions;  exerts 
an  active  surveillance ;  gives  in  reports  of  all  she  observes.     If 
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site  Bees  anything  blameworthy,  she  gets  into  a  Tiolent  paasion, 
and  abuses  and  threatens ;  her  couBtenanee  expresses  the  ez- 
dtement  which  transports  her. 

During  the  ten  yearq  that  she  has  been  under  my  charge,  her 
maniacal  acts  are  always  the  same ;  and  she  often  explains  them 
plaoaibly.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  even  in  the  day, 
her  voice  rings  throngh  the  hoase ;  in  a  dogmatic  tone  she 
addreasea  dlBcouTBeB  to  beings  with  whom  she  is  in  the  conntry, 
and  speaks  with  them  on  the  aciencea.  They  are  profeaaors  and 
learned  men  who  reply  to  her. 

One  of  her  principal  hallucinations  is  the  belief  that  persons 
get  into  ber  chamber  through  the  walls,  the  windows,  and  the 
doors,  and  talk  and  act  obscenely.  She  insists  that  jugglers 
make  use  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  torture  her.  She  oflen 
entreats  me  to  save  her  from  the  emmenagognes  that  the  jng- 
glers  make  her  take.  This  lady  has  also  illusions  of  the  eight ; 
figures  and  objects  are  transformed,  or  assume  an  unnatural 
aspect  or  color.  The  iaeanity  has  increased,  but  ballucinationa 
and  illusions  still  exist  (October,  1851). 

Dubuisson  reports,  in  his  work,  the  case  of  a  demented  person 
who,  during  sixteen  years,  at  the  Temal  vid  autumnal  equinox, 
and  during  the  summer  and  winter  solstice,  shrieked  night  and 
day,  tore  his  bedclothes,  his  sheets,  and  his  mattress,  because 
he  imagined  be  was  corered  with  serpents  and  vipers.  These 
paroxysms  lasted  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.* 

In  complete  or  entire  dementia,  when  the  memory  is  almost 
gone,  when  there  remain  do  passions,  no  desires,  and  the  patients 
obey  their  keepers  like  children,  hallucinations  are  still  pro* 
doced. 

Casb  LXY. — M.  C,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  had  always  a 
weak  intellect,  but  was  often  obstinate.  Hia  children  were 
obliged  to  leare  him.  Having  reached  the  last  stage  of  demen- 
tia, no  longer  recognizing  any  one,  he  was  brought  to  my  esta- 
blishment, because  every  night,  at  bedtime,  he  was  aeized  with 
an  extreme  terror  at  the  sight  of  murderers  coming  to  kill  him. 
During  the  existence  of  this  idea,  he  called  out  incessantly  to 
the  assassin,  to  the  police,  for  help,  and  fought  as  though  to 

"  Dea  Teiuiiei,  on  Maladiei  Mentales,  p.  188,  Paris,  1816. 
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defend  himself.  This  lasted  for  several  months,  and  some  days 
before  his  death,  the  same  hallucination  came  to  torment  him. 

For  ten  years  ve  had  a  lady  under  our  care,  with  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  any  communication  because  she  fell  into 
a  rage  whenever  she  was  approached,  tad  talked  wildly  and 
incessantly.  Every  night  she  held  disputes  with  persous  who 
contradicted  and  insulted  her ;  her  quarrels  were  extremely 
violent,  and  lasted  for  hours.  All  the  phases  of  thb  scene  may 
be  imagined. 

Senile  dementia,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  this  kind,  is  also 
sometimes  accompanied  by  hallucinations.  We  knew  an  old  lady, 
aged  eighty-two,  who,  from  time  to  time,  was  subject  to  a  very 
singular  fulse  impression.  Thb  lady,  whose  chamber  looked  on 
to  a  large  white  wall,  told  us  how  agreeably  she  was  occupied  in 
seeing  several  thousand  persons  coming  down  the  wall  to  attend 
a  f4te.  These  persons  wore  balUdresses ;  they  were  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  She  uttered  exclamations  of  joy  and  sur- 
prise at  their  number,  the  variety  of  their  costumes,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  vent  down  to  the  third  story  be- 
low. By  degrees  the  promenadera  diminished;  she  only  saw  a 
few  scattered  groups  ;  and  at  length  all  disappeared.  We  have 
since  noticed  similar  cases  in  very  aged  women. 

Rbcapitqlatiok. — Dementia  is  frequently  combined  with  hal- 
lacinations  and  illnstons. 

The  nature  of  dementia  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  render 
this  combination  less  frequent;  but  on  studying  more  atten- 
tively this  form  of  derangement,  we  are  convinced  that  it  has 
different  degrees  of  development,  amongst  which  monomania  and 
mania  play  an  important  part.  The  duration  of  these  halluci- 
nations may  be  prolonged  for  years,  because  there  are  varieties 
of  dementia  that  remain  stationary  for  a  length  of  time. 

Hallucinations  may  be  exhibited  in  dementia,  as  is  other  forms 
of  derangement,  under  a  continnons,  remittent,  intermittent,  and 
periodical  type. 

The  existence  of  hallucinations  in  complete  dementia  excites 
no  surprise,  since  the  individual  so  attacked  baa  lived  out  a 
common  life,  and  we  cannot  ascertain  whether  all  hia  recollec- 
tions are  extinct. 
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It  may  appear  eomenhat  Bingnlar,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the 
most  serious  kind  of  lunacy  may  be  combined  vitb  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions.  In  fact,  how  can  we  believe  that  a  stut- 
tering man,  without  memory  or  sight,  witli  month  half  open, 
banging  lips,  and  shuffling  and  unsteady  gait,  can  be  awakened 
to  interest  in  anything  ?  Certainly,  the  objection  is  powerful, 
but  experience  proves  that  such  is  the  fact.  Moreover,  that 
which  we  have  advanced  relative  to  the  different  degrees  of 
dementia,  may  be  applied  to  the  derangement  of  reason  in  para- 
lysis. As  in  the  first  of  the  forms,  there  is  a  monomaniacal,  a 
maniacal,  and  a  dementia!  variety. 

We  here  speak  only  of  paralytic  lunacy,  and  not  of  that 
disease  which  was  described  a  few  years  ago  as  general  progrei- 
tive  paralytit,  without  alienation.  Gases  of  this  kind  are  but 
few,  for  Messrs.  Aubanel  and  There  have  only  found  eight  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  instances,  as  follows : — 

Of  hallncinationB  of  sight       ...         4  cases. 

Of  hearing 2     " 

Internal  hallacinations   ....         2     " 

M.  Calmeil,  in  his  work  on  Paralysis,  gives  but  few  examples. 

M.  Bayle  does  not  speak  at  all  of  hallucinations  in  his  de- 
scription of  different  degrees  of  chronic  meningitis.  M.  Michea 
reports  two  in  fifteen  cases. 

It  is  nevertheless  undeniable,  that  many  paralytic,  insane, 
and  demented  persons  have  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing. 
According  to  a  modem  author,  some  are  also  tormented  by 
incubes. 

Out  of  eight  cases  of  paralysis  and  dementia  in  our  establish- 
ment, four  had  hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight. 

Gasb  LXyi.  Madame  ,  aged  sixty-five,  is  of  a  literary 

family;  and  has  been  celebrated  for  her  wit.  Her  eyes,  and  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  still  bear  witness  to  the  brilliancy 
of  her  mind.  Now,  her  conversation  is  incoherent,  her  voice 
trembling,  her  memory  gone;  but  amid  this  wreck  of  intellect, 
she  has  still  an  idea  of  writing  poems.  Every  morning  she  tells 
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me,  in  an  agitated  voice,  that  ehe  has  received  the  visit  of  a 
white  angel,  who  has  conversed  irith  her.  "During  the  day," 
shesajs,  "my  angel  spoke  tome;  he  engaged  me  to  go  out,  and 
see  m;  danghter.  The  angel  ie  yosng,  handsome,  and  fair."  It 
is  a  reminiscence  of  the  past.  At  times  she  believes  herself  at  a 
feast,  and  details  all  the  viands  she  has  tasted.  At  table,  the 
meats  are  excellent;  she  inhales  the  most  delicious  odors;  the 
trines  are  of  the  most  celebrated  vintage.  Excepting  on  the 
subject  of  her  poetry  and  her  works,  she  wanders  incessantly. 

Sometimes  the  frenzy  passes  from  one  object  to  another;  she 
grows  enraged  at  the  slightest  opposition.  Her  insanity  pre- 
sents one  of  the  phases  of  mania. 

Case  LXVII. — M.  K.  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to 
scientific  works,  more  particularly  to  the  natural  sciences.  Hia 
researches  appear  to  have  led  him  into  skepticism.  He  turned 
everything  into  ridicule,  and  discovered  a  host  of  arcana,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  to  make  a  jest.  In  talking  with  him,  one 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  confusion  of  his  langoage.  He 
liked  to  talk  of  his  works,  but  forgot  the  names  of  all  the  sub- 
stances, although  he  remembered  those  of  celebrated  persons 
whom  he  had  known — a  fresh  proof,  which  may  be  added  to  a 
thousand  others,  that  it  is  only  in  its  last  gasp  that  the  mind 
relinquishes  the  recollection  of  what  has  powerfully  affected  it. 
He  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  anything;  was  very  positive;  no 
one  could  dispute  with  him;  he  knew  OTerytluDg.  As  he  broke 
and  destroyed  all  things  abont  him,  we  were  obliged  to  pnt  the 
strait  waistcoat  on  him.  He  would  lead  me  a^de,  entreat  me 
to  take  it  off,  and  in  a  mysterious  manner  promise  to  be  calm. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  he  free,  than  he  recommenced  his  mis- 
chief. 

He  was  a  prey  ^  a  singular  ballacination ;  he  constantly 
desired  to  mount  the  wall,  because  the  king  and  the  commissary 
of  police  waited  for  him  at  the  top.  We  were  obliged  to  fasten 
him  down  in  a  chair,  to  prevent  him  from  breaking  hia  limbs. 
This  hallucination  lasted  for  six  weeks,  and  did  not  cease  until 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

We  will  close  our  observationH  on  general  paralysis,  by  fur- 
nishing the  cases  of  two  demented  persona  who,  having  reached 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  ronsed  &om  their  torpid  condition 
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and  begun  to  otter  Bhrieks  and  bowlings  tbat  no  effort  conld 
eheck. 

Case  LXVIII. — M.  B.,  paralytic  and  insane  for  four  yean, 
had  appareDtlj  lost  the  power  of  speech.  From  time  to  time, 
he  would  ntter  hoarse  cries  and  inarticnlate  sounds ;  then  wonld 
keep  silent  for  fifteen  days  or  a  month.  At  certain  periods,  h« 
wonid  recover  his  speech  and  prononnce  several  sentences, 
which  proved  him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some  frightful 
halluciuation.  In  fact,  he  saw  a  shark  at  his  side  ready  to 
devour  him.  His  efforts  to  scare  and  drive  away  the  monster 
were  terrible.  He  uttered  yells,  which  reBoundcd  afar  off,  and 
beat  against  the  partition  of  his  chamber.  His  features  were 
distorted  ;  his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets ;  he  was  bathed  in 
perspiration.  Nothing  could  pacify  him ;  we  could  only  remain 
spectators  of  a  strife  that  painfully  affected  all  who  vitneased  it. 

This  hallucioution  was  followed  by  very  serious  results.  One 
day,  believing  that  his  sister,  who  was  tenderly  ministering  to 
bis  wants,  was  the  shark,  he  rushed  upon  her  with  a  razor. 
Happily,  she  escaped  the  weapon,  but  a  cousin  who  was  present 
at  this  distressing  scene,  was  so  affected  by  it  that  she  exjnred 
in  five  days. 

Lately,  another  paralytic  subject,  who  could  scarcely  make 
himself  intelligible,  commenced  shrieking  aloud,  calling  for  help 
against  a  murderer.  He  then  broke  all  the  panes  of  glass  in 
the  window,  probably  to  escape  by  the  lightest  passage,  which 
he  took  for  the  door.  We  came  in  all  haste.  He  told  us  tbat 
assassins  had  come  in,  had  moved  bis  bed,  and  wanted  to  kill 
him.  Nothing  could  soothe  him.  After  this  hallucination,  he 
refused  food  and  quickly  sank.     He  died  in  a  few  days, 

Becapitulation. — Dementia,  with  general  paralysis,  may  be 
combined  with  hallucinations. 

Presenting,  as  simple  dementia  does,  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
monomania  and  mania,  the  existence  of  hallucinations  is  easily 
explained. 

It  is  more  difficalt  to  comprehend  how  hallucinations  can  h^ 
produced  when  all  the  faculties  are  destroyed. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  this  state,  some  portion  of  the  brain 
remains  nninjnred ;  so  that  when  an  influence,  unknown  to  ua^ 
10  felt,  the  hallucination  may  occur  for  a  few  moments. 
11 
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At  the  commenoeineiit  of  general  panlysis,  the  mind  being 
only  slightly  affected,  nnmeroos  uid  varied  hallncinations  may 
easily  occur. 

SECT,  m.— OP  HALLUCIHATIONS  VIEWED  IN  RBLATIOH  TO  IHBE- 
CIUTT,  IDIOTISH,  AND  CRBTINISH. 

It  is  eeaential  for  the  production  of  halhicinatioiiB  that  cer- 
tain faculties,  amongst  which  imagination  holds  an  important 
place,  should  be  brought  into  play.  But  when  these  faculties 
are  entirely  extinct,  as  in  the  last  degree  of  madness,  or  when 
they  hare  never  been  developed,  as  in  idiotism  and  cretinism, 
these  errors  of  the  senses  cannot  take  place. 

A  difference  oaght  to  be  recognised  in  the  imbecile  whose 
mind  is  not  totally  destroyed;  who,  for  example,  has  memory, 
is  teachable,  exhibits  gratitude,  evinces  fear,  is  sometimes  re- 
vengeful,  &c.  It  may  easily  be  understood,  that  where  these 
faculties  exist,  in  howsoever  limited  a  degree,  hallucinatioas  may 
oconr.  To  ns  there  seems  no  donbt  that  many  censurable,  even 
culpable  acts,  have  been  committed  by  imbeciles  who  have  had 
hallucinations  and  illusions.  Undoubtedly,  the  imbecile  insane 
are  credulous,  and  this  disposition  of  mind  makes  them  docile 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  adroit  rogues  ;  hut  an  examination 
of  their  faculties  proves  that  they  may  be  led  away  by  halluci- 
nations. 

Recapitulation. — The  imbecile  who  has  the  nse  of  several 
facnlties,  may  have  hallucinations  and  illusions.  The  complete 
absence  of  mind  in  idiots  and  cretins  makes  the  production  of 
hallucinations  impossible  in  their  case. 
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OP  HALLDCntAttONS  IH  DELaiUM  THEHBIIS. 

AppniiiiifttivA  BtatiitliM  of  cum  of  inauiity,  troia  Ui«  abwe  of  lotoxiutiiig 
drink — The  IQiuionH  and  halliioiiuUoiiB  to  which  inebrifttM  u«  aabjact — 
Cues — Natnre  of  the  hallndnatloiu — Th«j  mftj  be  att«tid*d  with  tct^  seriolia 
Mtolta — Delirinm  tremens  ioelndea  diffeTcst  di«eu«s — Ditmlcenneu — Its  oMi- 
nection  with  dnrnken  klien&tion — Steajiiialaiion. 

Thb  effect  of  slooholic  liqnors  apon  tian  is  too  well  known  to 
1>e  dwelt  upon.  We  wUI  eimply  enter  into  some  details  concern- 
ing tbe  mental  derangement  which  iB  frequently  the  result  of 
their  nse. 

In  the  Mjlmns  for  InnaticB  belonging  to  the  middle  claases  of 
society,  one-tenth,  mj%  M.  Royer  Gollard,*  become  iosane  from 
excess  of  atcoholio  or  Tinoos  drinks.  The  proportion  of  men  to 
women  is  as  four  to  one. 

Dr.  Bayle  attribates  to  this  cause  one-third  of  the  mental 
maladies  to  which  he  has  directed  his  ftttention.t 

There  is  one  important  observation  to  be  made,  which  ia,  that 
in  some  iadividaals  the  taste  for  drink  does  not  exhibit  itself 
until  afler  the  appearance  of  insanity,  just  as  a  critical  age 
develops  in  very  estimable  women  an  inclination  for  drink. 

In  the  houses  devoted  to  insane  panpers,  this  influence  is  still 
more  remarkable.  Out  of  1679  lunatics,  admitted  into  BicStre 
from  1808  to  1818,  adds  Dr.  Ramon,  formerly  physician  of  that 
hospital,  there  were  126  insane  from  excess  of  drink.  Out  of 
264  women  in  the  Salp&tri^re,  the  lunacy  of  26  only,  according 
to  M.  Esqnirol,  could  be  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  wine. 

*  De  I'oMge  et  de  I'abne  dai  boitaons  flgnn«nt£e>  et  diidlleis  (Pihe 
Bm*;);  Pwic,  1838. 

t  ^jl«,  Trait6  dea  Hkladiaa  dn  G«rveaii,  et  de  lea  Hembraaea,  Pkrii, 
1826.— UTailU,  Foli«  dea  Irrognee,  1830,  1  roL  in  8to.— Saadiu,  SUU- 
(Uea  Nervenses. 
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The  fnnctioDal  deraDgement  prodnced  in  1tiiiati(»  b;  excess  of 
drinking,  assnmeB  diverse  forms.  We  sbftU  ontj  treat  here  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  aenaibilitiea  vbicb  are  manifested  by 
illusions  of  the  senaea  and  hallucinations.  The  afflicted-  aee 
objects  double ;  everything  reels  around  them ;  thej  see  sha- 
doffs  and  epectrea;  bear  an  uproar  of  voices,  or  nausual  sounda; 
they  are  convinced  that  their  food  tastes  of  poison;  they  inhale 
fetid  odors. 

Roesch  applies  the  term  Srieute  to  the  halluciuationa  of  deli- 
rium tremens.  He  says  that  the  suSerer  believea  bis  room,  bis 
bed,  hia  clothes,  to  be  full  of  flies,  birds,  mice,  rats,  or  other  ani- 
mals, which  he  uses  all  means  to  drive  sway.* 

M.  Marcel,  in  hia  excellent  pamphlet  on  this  subject  observes, 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  hallucinations  have  the  effect  of 
producing  a  painful  moral  impression.  Many  of  these  lunatics 
are  coorinced  that  they  are  pursued ;  they  see  people  armed 
with  knives  and  sticka ;  they  hear  threatening  voices.  Some  of 
the  persona  present  are  transformed  into  devils,  or  assume 
other  dreadful  shapes.  Hallucinations  of  sight  and  bearing 
combined  are  the  most  common.f 

M.  Viardot,  author  of  a  tranalation  of  HFouveUet  Rustet,  by 
M.  Gogol,  says  that  the  Zapororogue  Cossacks,  who  use  alcoholic 
liquors  immoderately,  are  very  subject  to  delirium  trement. 
They  are  then  assailed  by  diabolical  visiona.  He  cites  the  case 
of  an  individual,  who,  seeing  enormous  scorpions  stretching  their 
claws  out  to  aeize  him,  died  in  convulsions  on  the  third  day, 
convinced  that  be  was  in  their  power.{ 

These  painful  ballucinationa  have  been  noticed  by  pbyaiciaDB 
of  all  nations.  We  read,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity, 
of  animals  of  different  kinds,  which  the  aufferer  imagines  enter 
hia  chamber  and  glide  into  the  bed  or  crawl  on  the  coverlet, 
making  menacing  geatures  or  frightful  grimaeea.§ 

We  have  noticed  the  existence  of  these  false  aensations  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  book. 

*  Ch.  Roesch,  De  Tabu*  dei  boiaionB  Bpiritneuaei,  etc.  {Annal.  tPHyg., 
xz.  p.  337,  et  itq.) 

t  Marcel,  De  Ik  Fotie  oantie  par  I'abnt  des  boissoni  alooholiijnes,  thbae, 
Puii,  1847. 

X  Revue  des  Deni  Monde*. 

{  Annal.  Had.-Psfoh.,  Jaillet,  1860,  p.  466. 
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Amongst  the  numeroiis  facta  of  this  kind  that  are  every  year 
exhibited  in  my  establishment,  and  vhich  belong  almost  ezcln- 
aively  to  the  class  of  wine-venders,  I  will  relate  the  following : — 

Case  LXIX.' — M.,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  short  and 
stout,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  had  contracted,  nnder  the 
inflnence  of  his  trade,  the  habit  of  drinking  a  considerable 
quantity  of  brandy.  Three  days  before  he  was  received  into 
my  house,  his  parents  perceived  that  he  stammered  and  trembled 
all  over.  On  the  day  of  his  entrance  he  was  under  great  excite- 
meat ;  the  walls,  he  thought,  were  hung  with  skeletons,  phan- 
toms, and  devils,  who  climbed  up  and  then  disappeared.  At 
times,  this  phenomenon  occurred  on  a  space  no  larger  than  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  objects  before  him  were  transformed  in 
the  strangest  manner.  Thus  he  brought  to  his  doctor  a  cup  and 
a  hat,  which  he  said  had  taken  the  forme  of  extraordinary  per- 
sonages. In  his  frenzy,  he  saw  his  wife  committing  the  most 
furious  outrages.  This  illusion  exasperated  him ;  he  uttered 
deadly  threats,  which  decided  his  medical  attendant  to  transfer 
him  to  my  estabUshment.  When  I  interrogated  him,  he  related, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  all  the  visions  that  distressed  him ;  he  said 
that  his  wife  denied  it,  but  that  it  was  mere  dissimulation  on  her 
part.  He  pointed  them  out  to  me  with  his  finger,  saying:  "Do 
you  not  see  them  ?"  At  night,  he  was  constantly  stooping 
down  to  Sfflze  every  object,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  that  came 
sat  from  the  Soor.  Mow  he  uttered  exclamations  of  terror  at 
the  aspect  of  frightful  figures ;  now  he  made  signs  to  other 
visions  to  approach,  that  he  might  talk  with  them.  I  have  no- 
ticed elsewhere  the  frequency  of  this  symptom,  which  is  chiefly 
characterized  by  figures  of  animals,  reptiles,  and  insects.*  Two 
baths,  of  eight  hours  each,  with  cold  water  irrigation,  cured 
this  man,  on  whom  twenty-five  drops  of  opium  had  not  taken 
efiect. 

Casb  LXX.  "  I  was  called,"  says  Dr.  Aldereon,  "  sometime 
since,  to  M.,  who,  at  that  time,  kept  a  wine  store.  As  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  him,  and  knew  him  very  well,  I 
was  struck,  on  my  entrance,  at  the  strange  expression  of  his 

*  Brierre  de  Boiamont,  De  I'hjdropiiie  chec  leg  ali£n6s  bnvears,  et  de 
M  gu^riaon  par  I'dragemodir^  dn  vin  et  de  I'eau  de  vie  [GaxetU  da 
Eopiiaux.  6  Aoflt,  1844). 
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flonntenance.  Aa  he  vent  np  st&irs  vith  m«,  I  noticed  that  he 
staggered.  On  entering  the  room,  he  told  me  how  much  he 
dreaded  being  treated  as  a  madman,  and  sent  to  the  aajlum  at 
Tork,  whither  I  had  ehortl;  before  lent  one  of  his  dnuken  com- 
panions. 'Why  do  7011  fear?'  said  I;  'what  is  the  matter? 
Why  do  700  look  so  terrified  V  He  eat  down,  and  related  the 
history  of  hia  malady  as  follows;  'Eight  or  ten  days  1^,'  said 
he,  '  I  had  gone  into  the  cellar  to  draw  some  liqnor  for  a  girl, 
when  I  noticed  a  quantity  of  oyster-shells  on  the  ground,  which 
I  presumed  she  had  thrown  there.  I  begged  her  to  pick  them 
np ;  when,  believing  me  to  be  drunk,  she  laughed  and  went  out. 
I  stooped  down  in  order  to  remove  them,  bnt,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, there  were  none.  I  was  preparing  to  leave  the  cellar, 
when  I  saw  a  soldier,  with  a  very  forbidding  countenance, 
attempt  to  enter.  I  asked  what  he  wanted,  but,  receiving  no 
other  answer  than  a  menacing  look,  I  sprang  np  to  seise  the 
rascal,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  it  proved  to  be  only  a  phan- 
tom. A  cold  sweat  came  over  me,  and  X  shoddered  from  head 
to  foot.  Having  somewhat  recovered,  I  determined  to  try  and 
discover  the  nature  of  the  being  that  fled  before  me  into  the 
darkness ;  hut  he  disappeared,  and  was  replaoed  by  other  fan- 
tastic  figures,  some  of  which  only  appeared  in  the  distance.  I 
exhausted  myself  in  vain  efforts  to  approach  them.  Although 
I  am  very  oonrageous,  I  own  that  I  never  before  felt  so  terrified. 
During  the  whole  night,  I  was  tormented  with  apparitions  of 
living  friends,  or  of  those  who  had  long  been  dead  ;  I  was  con- 
.  tinually  getting  out  of  bed  to  assure  myself  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  these  visions.' 

"  Such  a  condition  was  followed  by  sad  consequences.  He 
coald  not  distinguiah  his  eustomers  from  phantoms,  so  that  hia 
conduct  began  to  be  talked  about.  At  first,  it  was  attributed  to 
dmnkennesB ;  but  was  at  length  discovered  to  proceed  from  some 
other  cause." 

"When  I  was  called  in,"  continued  Alderson,  "his  family 
were  convinced  that  he  was  mad,  although  they  acknowledged 
him  to  be  perfectly  rational  on  every  other  sublet. 

"  Having  related  his  troubles,  the  patient  was  much  relieved, 
and  transported  with  joy  when  I  told  him  that  I  should  not  send 
him  to  York,  since  I  could  care  him  in  his  own  house.  Whilst 
I  was  vrriting  a  prescription,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  ran  to 
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the  door.  'What  are  yoa  doing?'  cried  I.  He  appeared 
ashamed  and  coDfosed. 

"  The  details  ve  are  aboat  to  give  will  afford  a  clue  to  the  origin 
of  the  disease.  Before  his  attack,  be  bad  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
dmnken  soldier,  who  Taated  to  enter  the  store  at  an  ooseason- 
able  hoar.  In  tbe  struggle,  the  soldier  drew  his  bayonet,  and 
struck  him  a  blow  on  tbe  temple,  which  divided  tbe  temporal 
artery.  He  lost  much  blood  before  tbe  surgeon  arrived.  He  had 
hardly  recovered  from  this  wound,  when  be  engaged  to  accom- 
pany a  friend,  who  had  undertaken,  for  a  wager,  to  walk  a  cer- 
tain distance  ia  »  ^ven  time ;  he  walked  forty-two  miles  in  nine 
hours.  Delighted  at  the  success  of  bis  fxiend,  he  passed  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  in  drinking ;  but  for  some  time  aflier 
felt  BO  unwell,  that  he  resolved  not  to  repeat  it.  During  the 
week  that  followed  this  abstinence,  bis  disease  commenced.  It 
increased  continually  for  several  days,  and  did  not  allow  him  an 
instant  of  repose. 

"  He  Gonld  sot  rid  himself  of  these  visions  day  or  night, 
although  be  frequently  took  long  walks  for  the  purpose,  and 
went  into  society.  He  complained  to  me  of  bqing  braised  by 
blows  given  to  him  by  a  carter,  who  came  every  night  to  his  bed- 
side, but  who  disappeared  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  return  them. 
He  was  cured  by  leeches  and  active  purgatives.  The  phantoms 
first  ceased  to  appear  by  day ;  once  the  carter  showed  himself 
in  the  interval  between  sleeping  and  waking.  Since  then,  he 
has  had  no  more  visions,  and  knows  what  reliance  to  place  upon 
ghosts."* 

Hallacinatio&s  are  Infinitely  various.  In  fact,  they  are,  atf 
we  have  already  remarked,  a  reflex  of  the  characters  and  habits 
of  the  persons  attacked.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  the 
result  of  an  association  of  ideas  arising,  from  some  fortuitous 
circumstance. 

Hallucinations  occasioned  by  wine  may  have  very  disastrous 
results.  U.  B.  had  great  domestic  afflictions,  from  which  he 
could  find  DO  relief  but  in  constant  drunkenness.  This  con- 
tinued indulgence  was  shortly  followed  by  derangement  of  intel- 
lect. He  one  day  saw  the  figure  of  an  extraordinary  being,  that 
beckoned  to  bin  to  follow ;  be  rose  precipitately,  followed  it, 

*  Edinbor^  Uedioal  and  Sor^cal  Joaraal,  voL  vi.  p.  288. 
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snd  fell  into  the  street,  baring  gone  throngli  the  window.  I 
found  him  bewildered  by  his  fall;  he  still  thought  he  saw  the 
phantom,  and  only  replied  confosedlj  to  my  qneations.  Some 
days  of  qaiet  and  abstinence  restored  him  to  reason. 

Authors,  who  have  written  on  this  disease,  have  described  a 
number  of  cases  of  these  disorders  of  the  sensibilities.  They  con- 
ceive, in  fact,  that  from  hence  may  arise  an  infinite  combination 
of  hallucinations.  This  may  show  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  a  circumstance  which  it  is  highly  important  to  remark, 
for,  if  one  of  our  patients  could  throw  himself  from  a  window  in 
parsuing  a  fantastic  figure,  it  is  easily  understood  that  another 
could  strike  a  person  down  whose  figure  may  appear  to  him  to 
be  that  of  a  monster,  an  enemy,  etc. 

Dr.  Delasianve,  who  has  published  a  good  work  on  the  D^- 
ferential  Diagnosis  of  Delirium  Trement,*  recognizes  these 
hallucinations,  but  thinks  that  this  fact  has  been  too  much 
generalized.  According  to  him,  the  terror  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  sufferers  fee),  proceeds  from  the  dangers  and  menaces 
from  which  they  attempt  to  escape,  and  in  conseqaence  of  which, 
finding  no  relief,  they  sink  into  a  real  stupor. 

It  will  donbtless  be  asked,  why  we  have  not  combined  hallu- 
cinations occasioned  by  fermented  liquors  with  those  which  arise 
from  poisonous  substances?    Our  reply  is  this: — 

The  delirium  of  drunkards  is  a  very  common  malady,  which 
shows  itself  with  the  train  of  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  of 
which  the  original  cause,  the  abuse  of  fermented  liquors,  may 
be  itself  the  symptom  of  a  mental  malady.  The  hallucinations 
arising  from  poisonous  substances  are  transient;  they  are  very 
rare  in  our  country,  and  many  of  them  require  study.  More- 
over, their  action  on  the  animal  economy  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  fermented  liquors;  and  their  symptoms  are  not  really 
those  of  insanity.  We  therefore  think  that  these  hallucinations 
ought  to  be  comprbed  in  a  special  chapter. 

Rbcapitulatioh. — The  delirium  of  drunkards  is  almost  always 
combined  with  hallucinations  and  illusions,  which  may  exhibit 
themselves  under  the  moat  singular  forma,  and  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  disturbanoes  of  sight  described  in  the  treatises  ex  profeiio. 

The  hallucinations  of  delirium  trement  merit  a  special  chap- 

*  B6vue  M^dioole  et  Auual.  M^dic-pgjcbo.,  OoL,  1851. 
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ter,  for  the;  are  almost  always  ot  a  distressing  character,  and 
give  rise  to  a  long  train  of  singular,  fantastic,  reprehenaible,  and 
dangerons  actions. 

We  mnst  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  hallucinations  are  not 
exclusively  produced  by  delirium  tremetu,  and  that  many  mental 
Bffections  comprised  under  that  name,  bnt  which  differ  in  their 
Bymptoma,  although  having  the  same  origin,  may  also  be  com- 
bined with  hallaoinationa. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

or  HALLUCIKATIONS  IH  HERTOUB  DIBBABSS. 

H^llni>in»Hniir>  m  ctUlfptj,  «pilcpB7,  hjctttU,  hjpochoDdiU,  chorMk,  rage,  etc.— 
Bea^iiutalitm. 

Wb  hare  now  conudered  hallncin&tioiis  in  tbe  grand  divisiona 
of  inaanitj. 

This  section  is  tb«  most  important  of  all,  and  it  migbt  fnmisli 
materials  for  Tolnmee;  but  our  examination  of  it  is  necesBarily 
restricted  to  tbe  limits  appropriated  to  oar  subject,  and  to  tbo 
size  of  oar  book. 

Hallnoinationa  are  not  only  exhibited  in  mental  diseases,  but 
appear  from  time  to  time,  and  sometimes  very  frequently,  in 
another  series  of  nervous  affections,  which  hare  some  points  of 
affinity  with  insanity.  These  diseases  are  catalepsy,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  hypochondria,  chorea,  chlorosis,  rage,  etc. 

The  febrile  delirium,  observable  in  lunatic  asylums,  will  serve 
as  a  natural  transition  to  acute  or  chronic,  inflammatory  or  other 
diseases,  which  are  combined  with  hallucinations.  This  last 
group  will  only  comprise  those  affections  that  most  frequently 
present  this  phenomenon,  or  in  which  they  offer  some  remarkable 
peculiarities ;  othenrise,  we  should  enlarge  our  list  immoderately, 
and  without  benefit  to  science. 

1.  Qf  CataUpay  in  connection  with  Sallueinationa. — The  early 
authors,  who  have  studied  catalepsy,  have  described  cases  that 
would  seem  to  prove  it  to  be  combined  with  hallucinations.  We 
find  the  following  sentence  in  Frederick  Hoffman:  "Narrant 
mira  gaudia,  aut  phantasma  tra^ca,  visiones  divinas  consortium 
angelorum,  qnin  et  futura  preenuntiari  videntur  ae  vatidicos  se 
simulant."  But,  on  reading  the  two  cases  stated  by  this  author, 
we  immediately  perceive  that  they  belong  to  ecstatic  catalepsy. 

The  difficulty  of  detecting  the  existence  of  hallucinations  in 
catalepsy,  rests  on  the  alteration  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in 
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this  aingolar  state.  They  kto,  howerer,  Almost  always  more  or 
leas  entirely  siupended;  or,  as  M.  Boordin  expresses  it,  veiled.* 
In  my  article  on  Catalepsy,f  I  have  likewise  stated  that,  during 
the  paroxysm,  the  senses  are  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  the 
mental  faculties  nnmbed.  Nerertfaeless,  we  perceive,  by  the 
observations  of  some  patients  and  the  perusal  of  oases  published 
by  some  aathors,  that  there  are  oataleptics  who  have  dreams  or 
visions,  which  bear  relation  to  the  objects  which  have  so  power- 
Ailly  affected  them.  In  a  case  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
AeadSmie  Royale  det  Scieneei,  catalepsy  was  caused  by  suspense 
consequent  on  an  important  lawsuit,  and,  daring  the  fit,  the  pa- 
tient gave  an  exact  account  of  the  bosiness.  Dr.  Hamilton,  in 
his  fragmentary  memoirB,{  has  given  the  history  of  a  young 
person  who  heard  all  that  was  said  around  her. 

Experience  proves  that  this  malady  may  precede  or  succeed 
a  fit  of  hysteria,  of  monomania,  or  somnambulism,  and  unite  so 
completely  with  these  affections,  aa  to  make  it  almost  impossible, 
in  some  cases,  to  distingnish  the  primary  affection  &om  the 
accessory  phenomena.  Thus,  although  we  admit  that  halluci- 
nations are  very  rare  in  catalepsy,  since  the  exercise  of  ihonght 
is  destroyed,  suspended,  or  singularly  diminished,  we  yet  think 
that  they  exist  in  some  eases. 

2.  Of  EpSepiy  in  eonnection  tmth  BaUueinationt. — The  fre- 
quent union  of  epilepsy  and  insanity  leads  to  the  belief  that 
some  epileptics  are  subject  to  hallucination.  Aret^  was  the 
first  who  noticed  this  fact.§  In  the  examinations  made  at 
SalpStri&re,  Esquirol  found  that,  out  of  three  hundred  epileptic 
'  patients,  more  than  one-half  were  in^ne.  The  greater  number, 
indeed,  had  dementia ;  but  some  were  maniacs  and  monomaniacs. 
Now,  we  know  that  dementia  is  far  f^om  being  an  obstacle  to 
the  production  of  hallucinations.  The  same  facts  have  been 
reported  at  BicStre  and  Gharenton. 

Many  of  these  patients,  before  the  suspension  of  all  sensibility, 
have  lad  the  most  varied  hallocinations;  they  think  they  see 
luminous  bo^es,  which  they  fear  will  eoDSame  them.  They  see 
black  .figures  that  expand,  become  enormons,  and  threaten  to 

*  Boardin,  Traiti  de  Cktalepiie,  Parii,  1843. 

t  BnojolopUia  Catholiqtie.  J  R^Tua  Btitanuique. 

i  Da  Caoa.  et  Sicn-  de  Morb.  Dint.,  lib.  i.  e.  6. 
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envelop  them  in  darknesa;  they  hrar  noises  resembling  claps 
of  thunder,  the  roUiog  of  drums,  the  clang  of  arms,  the  tumalt 
of  comb&t;  they  amell  the  most  offensive  odore,  and  they  feel 
blows.  All  these  hallacioations  inspire  them  with  the  greatest 
terror.  Ferhapa  it  is  this,  adds  Esquirol,  that  imprints  on  the 
countenance  of  most  epileptics  that  character  of  fear  or  indig- 
nation common  to  them  snder  the  paroxysm.  These  facts  had 
not  escaped  Hibbert  and  Pateraon,  who  called  special  atteotioa 
to  the  hallucinations  observable  in  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Gregory  speaks,  in  hia  lectures,  of  an  indivldnal  subject  to 
attacks  of  «pilepsy,  in  whom  the  seizure  was  always  preceded  by 
the  apparition  of  an  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  with  an  ill-natured 
countenance  and  a  hideous  figure,  who  advanced  and  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  her  cane.  He  had  scarcely  received  the  blow, 
when  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  convulsions.* 

Amongst  my  patients  were  several  in  whom  the  attack  was 
preceded  by  an  apparition,  and  others  in  whom  the  hallucination 
followed  the  fit. 

Case  LXXI.  M.  L.  was  attacked  ten  years  aiuce  with  a 
melancholy  monomania,  in  which  he  believed  himaelf  exposed  to 
the  persecutions  of  bitter  enemies.  He  frequently  board  them 
make  impure  observations,  and  could  not  sleep  on  account  of  the 
conversations  they  held  near  to  him.  This  patient  had  been  sub- 
ject from  infaney  to  epileptic  fits  at  irregular  intervals,  preceded 
by  a  halluoination  that  came  like  a  flash.  In  the  instant  that 
preceded  the  loss  of  consciousness,  he  saw  a  diabolical  figure 
approach  him  like  the  shade  of  a  phantasmagoria;  he  cried  out: 
"Here  is  the  devil!"  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Sometimes  fantastic  figures  speak'  to  the  epileptic,  abusing 
him,  or  commanding  him  to  do  something.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  many  crimes  committed  by  these  nnfortnnate  beings,  and 
for  which  they  have  been  severely  punished,  have  been  the  result 
aimply  of  hallueinations  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Case  LXXII.  "Jacqnea  Mounin,"  says  Berne,  "was  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits,  after  which  he  evinced  great  excitement. 
After  one  of  these  attacks,  ho  rushed  like  a  madman  into  the 
open  country,  and  killed  three  men  in  succession.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants,  seized,  and  bound,  and,  being  interro- 

•  Patartoo,  op.  eit. 
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gated,  Baid  be  rerj  well  reeollected  having  killed  three  men, 
and  especially  a  relatire,  whose  loss  he  deeply  regretted ;  also, 
that,  during  his  epileptic  seizures,  he  saw  flames  all  aroand  him, 
and  that  the  color  of  blood  gave  him  pleasure."  * 

Several  of  onr  insane  patients  have  described  themselves  as 
dazzled  b;  a  large  red  light,  that  shone  lilce  lightning,  before 
the  fit.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  that  we  have  collected, 
the  hallucination  took  place  prior  to  their  fall.  M.  Billodf  haa 
given  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  two  or  three  days  before  the 
attack,  in  a  Tisic^D,  saw  and  heard  bis  mother  and  sister,  with 
whom  he  conversed. 

"The  paroxysms  of  epilepsy,"  says  Conolly,  "are  often  pre- 
ceded by  the  appearance  of  phantoms  and  spectres.  As  a  similar 
state  of  the  brain,  peculiar  to  this  hallucination,  may  exist  in 
ottier  cases  not  followed  by  paroxysms,  we  can  comprehend  how 
a  belief  in  supernatural  visions  may  be  the  result.  Amongst 
my  patients  is  a  gentleman  who,  on  the  point  of  losing  con- 
ecionsness,  always  saw  the  most  beautiful  landscapes. 

"Some  years  ago,  I  received  into  my  establishment  a  conn- 
tryman  of  athletto  form,  who  came  to  be  treated  for  epileptic 
fits  that  attacked  him  every  month.  He  told  me  that,  in  one  of 
the  paroxysms  he  had  before  he  came  to  my  house,  he  was  in  the 
country  harvesting ;  he  seized  a  scythe,  and,  driven  on  by  a 
voice,  rushed  through  the  fields,  cutting  right  and  left  at  every- 
thing in  his  path,  until,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  lay  down 
under  a  wall  and  slept.  What  would  have  prevented  him  from 
committiog  a  crime  ?" 

M.  Brachet,  who  has  given  a  good  description  of  epileptic 
convulsions  in  children,  notices,  as  the  forerunner  to  the  fits, 
the  frightful  dreams  which  awaken  the  children  with  a  start, 
give  an  expression  of  terror  to  their  countenances,  and  make 
them  utter  screams  of  fear. 

In  the  epileptic  convulsions  that  occur  towards  the  close  of 
pregnancy,  during  confinement,  and  after  delivery,  hallacina- 
tions  and  illusions  are  very  frequent. 

*  Brierre  de  Boitmo&t,  Observations  H£dioo-Ugales  snr  la  Monomanie 
Homicide,  p.  24,  PoriB,  1827. 

t'ConsidiratioDs  Bor  la  8;fniptomatologie  de  I'Epilepaie,  AudkI.  M£d.- 
Peych,  Nov.  1843,  p.  384. 
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8.  Of SaUueinaUoru  in  J^ttena. — "When  moral  dinrderB," 
aaja  Cabuiis,  "are  excited  by  nervom  affeotions  of  the  gene- 
ratire  organe,  that  is  to  Bay,  by  h^terio  affections,  they  are 
aocompaoied  by  extraordinary  phesomena,  which  appeared,  ia 
times  of  ignorance,  to  be  the  interrention  of  some  Bnpematnral 
being ;  catalepsies,  ecstasies,  and  all  the  paroxysms  of  excite- 
ment, which  are  characteruied  by  ideas  and  an  eloquence  above 
the  edaoation  and  the  habits  of  the  indiTidaal,  arise  most  fre- 
quently from  spasms  in  the  organs  of  generation."* 

It  is  singular  to  hear  Diderot  exclaim,  "No  conditions  are 
more  closely  correlated  than  ecstasies,  visions,  prophecies,  rere- 
lationa,  passionate  poetry,  and  hj/gtericimt."'\ 

In  fact,  there  is  no  nervons  state  which  presents  a  greater 
variety  of  phenomena  than  hysteria.  A  practitioner,  M.  Honor^, 
whose  oUoioais  we  hare  long  had  the  honor  to  follow,  observed 
to  OS,  in  pointing  oat  his  female  ward,  "Almost  all  these 
patients  have  hysteria." 

In  listening  to  the  soliloquies  of  the  hysteric  patients,  in  the 
midst  of  incoherent  phrases  drawn  forth  by  spasms,  we  fre- 
quently hear  them  address  or  reply  to  beings  whom  they  imagine 
they  see,  or  who  appear  to  coDverse  with  tbem,  or  we  hear  them 
complain  of  the  fetid  air  they  breathe,  or  the  detestable  taste 
they  have  in  their  mouths. 

The  hallucinatioas  of  hysteria  may  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories, according  to  whether  they  are  manifested  in  a  state  of 
sanity,  or  whether  they  are  combined  with  mental  alienation. 

Casb  LXXm,  Madame  C.  has,  for  several  years,  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  hysteria;  at  their  approach,  she  becomes 
timid,  and  fearful,  until  her  terrors  augment  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  continually  calls  for  help.  This  exaggerated  alarm  is 
oanaed  by  atrocious-looking  figures,  which  she  thinks  she  sees 
during  the  paroxysm,  and  which  appear  to  make  grimaces  to 
abuse  her,  and  to  threaten  to  beat  her. 

Hibbert,  in  his  work  on  hallnoinadons,  says  that  when,  in 
hysteric  females,  the  excitement  has  reached  a  high  pitch,  re- 
sults are  produced  analogous  to  those  occasioned  by  deutoxide 
of  azote,  to  which  an  extraordinary  influence  on  tiie  blood  is 
attributed. 

*  Inflnance  des  Msladiei  sur  Iss  Idies.    f  Uimoirta,  t.  i.  Paris,  1842, 
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This  anthor  mentioaB  the  case  of  a  woman,  reported  b;  Por- 
tins,  who  was  always  warned  of  the  approach  of  her  fit,  by  the 
apparition  of  herself  in  the  looking-glaaa.  Sanvage  aBserts  that, 
daring  their  paroxysms,  patients  have  seen  frightial  apectrea. 

M.  Mich^a  aaya,  that  hallncinationB  were  very  frequent  in  the 
hysteric  epidemic  that  affected  the  nnns  of  Saint  Elizabeth  at 
Lonviere.* 

Hysteria  may  ezist  with  insanity,  and  these  esses  are  even 
common;  bat  we  most  inquire  as  to  which  of  the  diseases  halla- 
dnation  belongs.  Since  it  is  developed  at  the  oommencement 
of  the  paroxysm,  or  daring  its  progress,  and  ceases  with  it,  it 
may  sarely  be  considered  as  a  complication  of  hysteria. 

Cabs  LXXIV.  Mademoiselle  S.,  forty-eiz  years  of  age,  be- 
lieves that  she  is  the  author  of  all  the  evils  in  the  world.  God 
has  deserted  her,  and  abandoned  her  to  Satan.  This  insanity, 
which  was  first  exhibited  in  melancholy,  is  now  characterized  by 
songs,  recitations,  and  soliloquiea,  which,  with  her  voice  raised  to 
a  high  pitch,  she  utters  with  exteeme  volubility. 

HademoiseHe  8.  feels  oonsoions  of  this  absurdity,  and  her 
liability  to  be  taken  for  a  mad  woman ;  but  she  obeys  an  irresisti- 
ble voice;  nothing  on  earth  could  prevent  her  giving  ntteranoe 
to  her  feelbgs.  This  state  of  excitement  is  succeeded  by  strong 
hysterics,  and  she  straggles  in  long-continued  and  violent  con- 
vulsions. The  seat  of  the  spasm  is  in  the  uterus :  when  the  hand 
is  placed  on  that  region,  the  movements  of  the  patient  become 
modified.  Mid  she  tells  of  all  that  is  passing  in  her  abdomen. 
Daring  these  attacks,  the  figures  of  the  attendants  are  trans- 
formed. She  sees  the  devil,  and  hideous  phantom's ;  she  strongly 
bdieves  she  is  possessed;  utters  piercing  cries,  sopplioates  to 
be  delivered  from  these  apparitions,  bursts  into  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  melts  into  tears;  then,  at  the  close  of  some  hours, 
returns  to  her  natural  oondition. 

yfith  many  insane  hysteric  women  who  have  come  under  oar 
notice,  the  hallucinations  were  of  an  amorous  nature ;  others, 
when  under  the  influence  of  religions  impressions,  are  visited  by 
angels  or  demons,  in  which  case  the  hallucinations  are  influenced 
by  the  laws  which  usually  govern  them. 

*  Dfllirs,  DcB  Sensations,  p.  298,  Paris,  1846. 
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M.  Macario*  preseots  tu  with  severBl  interesting  exunplea; — 

Hysteria,  in  mental  alienation,  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
erotomania  and  nymphomania.  It  is  probable  that  education, 
in  repressing  these  instinots,  had  only  rendered  them  more  vivid 
and  strong,  by  reason  of  their  prolonged  snppresBlon. 

It  is  usually  in  the  commencement  of  hysteria  that  hallucina- 
tions are  presented;  they  are  also  obserred  during  the  fit  when 
the  faculties  are  partially  retained ;  and  they  may  be  exhibited 
at  the  close  of  the  seizure.  Hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing 
are  the  most  common,  but  all  the  senses  maybe  affected;  and 
this  is  also  the  case  with  illnsiona. 

4.  Of  Sallttcin^iont  in  Hypochondria. — The  hypochondriac, 
by  hia  moral  condition,  truly  represents  a  lens,  where  everything 
converges,  and  is  necessarily  predisposed  to  hallucinations  and 
illusions.  Thus  incessant  study,  the  fixedness  of  which  nothing 
can  disturb,  is  favorable  to  their  production.  It  is  common  for 
the  patients  to  complain  of  detonations,  hissings,  musicaJ  sounds, 
and  extraordinary  voices  which  they  bear  in  the  brain.  "These 
persons,"  says  M.  Dubois  d'Amiens,  "think  that  their  brain  is 
effervescing ;  that  it  has  dried  up,  or  withered ;  ajid  they  say 
they  are  about  to  lose  their  sight,  their  hearing,  etc."'}' 

Many  think  that  a  snake  or  a  fish  is  moving  over  different 
parts  of  their  bodies.  One  lady,  whose  case  M.  Falret  has  de* 
scribed  in  his  work,  said  her  skin  appeared  to  be  covered  with 
scales  like  those  of  a  carp,  hat  she  recognised  her  mistake  on 
touching  it.  Some  complain  of  a  sensation  of  heat  and  cold 
simultaneously,  or  successively,  in  different  parts  of  their  bodies. 

Hallucinations  may  accompany  hypochondria  without  any  real 
insanity;  hut,  says  Lonyer-Villermay,  "when  we  see  the  fre- 
quent union  of  melancholy  and  ment&l  alienation  with  hypo* 
diondria,  we  oaa  readily  conceive  that  a  sort  of  affinity  exists 
between  these  diverse  kinds  of  madness." 

Zimmerman  becomes  hypochondriac;  and  this  celebrated  phy- 

<*  Paralyete  hfsteiique  (Anitftl.  M6dico-pijoh.,  Janv.  1:844,  pp.  68,  72, 
77). 

f  Hietoire  philoMphique  de  rH;rP°<=''°ndrie  et  do  rUyaletie,  Paris, 
J837,  1  vol.  in  Svo.  See  also  the  work  bj  M.  Braohet  ou  Hypochondria, 
1  vol.  8to.  1844;  that  of  H.  Hichen  on  the  same  Balyect;  a  Treatise  oa 
Hypochondria  and  Suioide,  by  M.  Falret;  and  a  Practical  Trentiiie  on 
Nervous  DiseaMs,  bj  M.  Sondrsa,  1851,  torn.  i.  p.  614. 
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Bician,  author  of  two  highly  CBteemed  treatises,  is  incessantly 
complaining  of  his  bad  digestion.  His  work  on  "Solitude" 
constantly  breathes  a  melancholy  strain.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion incrcEtses  his  mournful  ideas;  soon,  be  experiences  wakeful- 
ness, optical  illusions,  and  apparitions  of  phantoms  during  the 
night.  With  these  symptoms  are  combined  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  tremblings,  violent  giddiness,  espe- 
cially on  the  use  of  coffee;  syncope  after  the  least  exercise; 
vacillation,  with  a  want  of  confidence,  and  obstinacy;  a  slight 
wandering  and  confusion  in  his  ideas ;  and  piiaitlanimity,  which 
is  quite  at  variance  with  his  usual  character. 

Among  the  many  phenomena  accompanying  hypochondria, 
we  perceive,  in  its  early  stage,  an  extreme  desire  for  solitude, 
which  increases,  and,  assuming  the  character  of  an  exclusive 
delirium,  excites  a  constant  fear  in  the  patient  that  an  enemy 
will  enter  and  devastate  his  house.* 

Gcorget,  whose  works  may  always  be  advantageously  con- 
snlteil,  says  that  some  of  these  patients  finally  lose  their  senses, 
bat  that  this  is  a  rare  termination  of  the  affection.  Having  had 
a  longer  practice  than  that  celebrated  physician,  we  dissent 
from  his  opinion ;  and  think  that  the  link  between  hypochon- 
driasis and  insanity  is  closer  than  that  physician  imagined. 

Case  LXXY.  M.  de  L.  has  been  distressed,  for  twenty  years, 
with  the  notion  that  he  has  an  acute  disease  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  eating  of 
everything  with  a  good  appetite.  He  also  feels,  in  the  left  hy- 
pochondriac region  a  tumor  which  experienced  physicians  can- 
not discover.  About  two  years  ago,  be  began  to  think  he  was 
sarronnded  by  enemies;  that  everybody  looked  askance  at  bim; 
and  that  grimaces  were  made  at  him.  Frequently  believing 
that  be  beard  abase  and  menaces,  he  attacked  inoffensive  per- 
sons, who  had  not  even  looked  at  him. 

M.  A.  De  G.,  the  author  of  several  important  works,  and 
whose  melancholy  adventure  was  published  in  all  the  journals, 
believed  at  first  that  his  digestive  organs  were  diseased;  tben  be 
was  persuaded  that  some  persons  were  seeking  to  poison  him. 

*  Loafer  Tillermay,  Traits  dea  Mnladies  Neiveuses,  et«n  partioulier  da 
VQjilttie  el  de  rHjpoobondiie,  t.  i.  p.  420. 
12 
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He  saw  indiridnalB  following  him  everywhere,  taking  aim  at  him, 
seeking  to  stab  him,  and  endeavoring  to  enter  his  chamber. 

Case  LXXVI.  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  M.,  at  a  critical 
period  of  life,  imagined  she  had  an  enlargement  of  the  n)atriz. 
Probablj  a  few  wrinkles,  and  some  graj  hairs,  were  the  foanda- 
tion  of  this  nnfortunate  conception,  I  say  nnfortnnate,  since 
she  fonad  a  surgeon  who  encouraged  her  in  her  belief.  From 
this  moment,  therefore,  the  lady,  naturally  excitable,  had  no 
rest.  Her  imaginary  disease  imposed  on  her  a  thousand  priva- 
tions; and  her  whole  conversation  was  of  remedies.  After 
passing  several  months  in  this  perpetual  panic,  she  began  to 
complain  of  a  noise  in  the  left  side  of  her  head;  she  at  times 
likened  it  to  the  puffing  of  a  cigar;  at  others  to  the  rushing  of 
a  river.  This  noise  became  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  agitate 
her  extremely, 
M.  Itard  has  described  several  similar  cases.* 
Case  LXXYII.  M.  J.,  aged  thirty  years,  a  German  profes- 
sor, had  for  several  years  been  much  troubled  by  pains  in  the 
intestines.  The  most  striking  symptom  was  a  sort  of  embarraas- 
ment,  a  restraint,  which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  overcome. 
This  yonng  man,  who  had  received  an  education  superior  to  his 
station,  was  checked  by  every  obstacle  that  could  obstruct  the 
road  to  fortune.  Physical  and  moral  suffering  was  added  to  the 
derangement  of  bis  intellectual  faculties ;  he  was  brought  to  my 
establishment.  On  his  arrival,  he  told  me  that  his  abdominal 
disease  was  doubtless  the  caoie  of  the  hypochondria  by  which 
he  was  often  attacked;  that  it  had  increased  until  it  had  in- 
fluenced his  brain,  given  incoherency  to  his  ideas,  and  made  all 
his  actions  aimless.  His  fixed  idea  was  that  his  friends  injured 
him,  placed  him  under  magnetic  influence,  and  that  finally  they 
had  introduced  a  magnetizer  into  his  abdomen.  He  endeavored 
to  explain  to  me  how  the  magnetizer  acted  in  the  inside  of  his 
body.  It  was  interesting,  in  listening  to  him,  to  follow  ont  the 
train  of  ideas  through  which  he  had  successively  passed  to  com- 
pose what  now  entirely  occupied  his  mind.  He  held  conver- 
sations with  the  magnetizer,  whom  he  could  not  persuade  to 
depart. 

*  Traits  dsB  Maladies  des  Oreillei,  2d  edition,  revue  par  M.  Bocsqaet, 
1842,  2  vol*.  8to. 
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Two  blisters  on  the  legs,  nutritions  food,  and  the  judicione  oc- 
cupation of  his  miad  in  the  analysis  of  important  works,  wrought 
a  rapid  change,  and  we  soon  restored  him  cared,  to  his  friends. 

6.  Of  Sallvcinattons  in  Chorea. — Hallucination  is  now  con- 
sidered very  rare  in  chorea.  Bouteille  only  mentions  one  case.* 
Dr.  S^,  it  is  said,  described  several  examples  in  his  work,  to 
which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Acadimie  de  MMecine.  But 
it  was  not  thus  in  the  epidemic  chorea  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  During  their  dance,"  says  M.  Hecker,  "  the  afflicted  perceived 
apparitions ;  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  what  was  passing  around 
them;  and  their  imaginations  presented  spirits  whose  names 
they  pronounced,  or  rather  shonted.  Several  of  them  after- 
wards  insisted  that  they  were  plunged  into  streams  of  blood, 
which  made  them  jnmp  eo  high.  Others,  in  their  ecstasy,  per- 
ceived the  heavens  open,  with  the  Virgin  and  the  8avi«ur 
enthroned,  according  to  the  different  views  which  the  belief  of 
the  age  impressed  on  their  imaginations,  "f 

M.  Nivet  has  described  two  cases  of  false  perception  of  the 
sight  in  individuals  attacked  with  the  dry  colic. ;{  M.  Tanqne- 
rel's  workg  contains  several  examples. 

M.  Valleixjl  cites  facta  relative  to  buziings,  hissings,  and  cold 
sensations. 

6.  Rage. — "  The  delirium  regarded  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
rage,"  says  Trolliet,  "and  which  belongs  less  to  that  disease 
than  to  frenzy,  has  occasioned  more  than  one  mistake.  When 
it  is  exhibited,  it  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  afTection." 

That  author,  however,  cites  several  examples  of  ballucinutions 
amongst  the  patients  whom  he  attended  in  the  hospital  at  Lyons. 
One  of  the  two  expired  in  giving  violent  blows  to  his  bed,  believ- 
ing he  was  fighting  an  enraged  wolf.  Another,  in  struggling 
with  a  vrild  beast,  died  as  he  overcame  htm.f 

*  Trait*  de  la  Dmbb  de  Snint  Guy,  p.  145,  1816. 

f  Ileoker,  Memoirs  but  U  Chor§e  de  Moyen  9ge,  traduit  de  1' Allemond 
par  M.  FerdiDQDd  Dubois  (Annal.  d'Hyg.  el  de  Midecine  Ugale,  1834,  t.  lii. 
p.  314). — A.  Brierre  de  Buiemont,  De  I'influence  de  la  civilisation  surte  d&- 
Teloppemeat  de  la  Folie  [Annal.  d'Bggiine,  id.  t.  sxi.  p.  183). — Sandraa, 
Haladiet  Nerrensea,  t.  i,  p.  1S5. 

J  M*m.  sur  la  colique  saturnine,  Gai.  Mid.,  No.  2,  p.  32,  1837. 

i  Le  Trait*  dee  Maladies  de  Plomb,  bj  M.  TtrnquerBl  DespIanqneB. 

II  Trait*  dee  Nevralgles,  Paris,  1851,  p.  58,  91,  532. 

i  Trolliet,  Noaveau  Traits  de  la  Rage,  p.  201, 205,  and  206,  Paris,  1820. 
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Felix  Plater  speaks  of  a  womao  vlio  was  wasliing  linen  antler 
ft  bridge,  and,  being  left  by  her  companions,  was  seized  with 
fear.  She  saw  a  light  gleam  from  the  arch  of  the  bridge;  the 
torrent  increase,  overflow,  and  msh  impetuoasly  along.  On  her 
return  home,  she  showed  every  symptom  of  suffocation.* 

Recapitulation. — Hallncinations  are  very  rare  in  catalepsy, 
on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Some 
patients,  however,  have  dreams  and  visions,  and  can  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  state. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  epilepsy  with  insanity,  explains 
why  hallucinations  are  more  common  in  this  malady  than  in  the 
preceding. 

Hallucinations  in  epilepsy  being  generally  of  a  sad  or  alarm- 
ing character,  it  is  possible,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  explain  by 
this  influence  the  nature  of  the  fear,  or  the  indignation  usu- 
ally exhibited  by  these  sufferers  during  the  fit;  and  probably 
the  reprehensible  actions  they  frequently  commit,  may  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way. 

Hysteria  is  often  combined  with  hallucinations.  According 
to  Cabanis,  catalepsies,  ecstasies,  and  all  the  paroxysms  of  ex- 
citement which  are  characterized  by  ideas,  and  by  eloquence 
superior  to  the  education  and  habits  of  the  individual,  have  their 
source  most  frequently  in  the  organs  of  generation. 

The  hallucinations  of  hysterical  persons,  may  occur  in  a  state 
of  sanity,  or  they  may  be  exhibited  in  mania,  monomania,  and 
dementia. 

When  hallucinations  exist  with  insane  hysteric  patients,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  diseases  they  are  related. 

Hallucinations  in  hysteria  are  generally  observed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  affection ;  they  may  likewise  be  manifested 
during  the  fit  when  the  understanding  is  not  destroyed,  or  at  the 
close  of  the  crisis. 

The  fixedness  of  ideas  in  hypochondria  is  favorable  to  the 
production  of  hallucinations.  As  in  other  nervous  affections, 
hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  are  most  common. 

Hallucinations  may  be  exhibited  in  hypochondria,  where  reason 
does  not  seem  to  bo  impaired;  but,  most  generally,  tliey  are 
combined  with  insanity. 

•  Op.  eit..  p.  90. 
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Hallucinations  are  now  rare  in  chorea;  they  were  frequent  in 
epidemic  chorea. 

The  combiaations  of  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  hypo- 
chondria with  monomania  and  different  forms  of  madness,  their 
transition  from  one  fonn  to  the  other,  and  their  reunion,  by  esta- 
blishing numerous  connections  between  these  variona  affections, 
give  a  reason  why  hallucinations  are  so  often  observable. 

Chlorotis  is  combined  with  hallucinations  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases.  This  Btate  of  the  system  is  explained  by  the  excited 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  at  the  time  of  the  affection. 

Hallucinations  sometimes  occur  in  rage,  in  dry  colic,  and  in 
several  nervous  affections. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

OF  HALLUCINATIONS  IN  NIQHTMABE  AND  DliEAHS. 

SicTiDN  I. — HaUacinslitiiis  ia  nightmare — Its  analogy  to  madaesa — VanGtica  of 
Dtghtmars — Ila  coexUtenoe  irith  reuon  and  irith  iosanit;. 

Section  II. — HallucioatlonB  In  dresma — Analogy  between  dreami  and  bullacinn- 
tioDB — Two  diTiflions:  phytiotogical  dreama,  and  pathological  dreams — Psycho- 
logical conditioQ  of  dreama — Difference  between  hallueinatJona  in  dreams  and 
Uiose  of  waking  boon — Hypnagogical  haliucinationa — Fhyslological  studies 
— Coincidence  of  dreama  with  eTcnts — Prcaentimenta — Pacts  in  aupport  Ihera- 
of — Persistence  of  the  intelligent  principle  in  dreams — Pathological  drpams — 
Influence  of  dominant  ideaa  on  dreams — Importance  of  dreama  in  the  insane 
— Nocturnal  epideraio  haUucinations — Periodical  holludnadonB-^They  may 
become  permanent — Rec(^iiUdation. 

SECT.  I.— OF  HALLUCINATIONS  DJ  NIGHTMAEB. 

WiTOSOEVEa  has  carefully  studied  nervons  diseaBes,  cao  have 
DO  doubt  ae  to  the  analogy  of  nightmare  and  madness;  the 
carious  facts  that  we  hare  witnessed,  leave  no  uncertainty  on 
the  subject.  A  distingubhed  writer  believed  that  he  flew  in  the 
air.  We  have  seen  faim,  under  the  influence  of  tbie  hallucina- 
tion, uttering  inarticulate  sounds — his  hair  bristling,  his  counte* 
nance  full  of  terror.  At  such  times  he  would  exclaim :  "  How 
surprising!  I  fly  like  the  wind!  I  pass  over  mountains  and  pre- 
cipices!" For  several  seconds  afler  awaking,  he  still  imagined 
himself  floating  in  the  air. 

One  species  of  nightmare  we  have  often  noticed.  The  subject 
of  it  feels  that  be  is  skimming  over  the  ground  with  extreme 
rapidity,  pursued  or  threatened  by  dangers  from  which  be  is 
conscious  of  an  utter  inability  to  escape.  He  awakes  with  a 
vague  sense  of  uneasiness,  and  experiences  the  fatigue  resulting 
from  a  long  walk. 

In  nervous  persona,  nightmare  is  occasioned  by  painful  emo- 
tions. A  young  and  delicate  lady,  very  excitable,  was  ac- 
customed to  avoid  listening  to  the  recital  of  tales  of  terror, 
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knowing  from  axperience  that  disturbed  slnmber  would  result 
from  the  indulgence.  A  departure  from  her  usual  precaution- 
would  be  followed  by  nightmare,  with  its  attendant  horrors. 
Towards  midnight  she  would  become  restless ;  sighs  and  broken 
sentences,  accompanied  with  extreme  agitation,  would  follow, 
and  her  body  become  bathed  in  perspiration.  On  being  awakened 
by  bcr  husband,  she  would  utter  fearful  cries,  fancying  she 
was  surrounded  by  robbers  and  assassins  ready  to  destroy  her. 

In  infancy  and  adolescence,  the  nightmare  makes  its  ap- 
proaches in  the  following  manner :  The  individual  attacked  by 
it  imagines  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  of  a  precipice, 
and  about  to  fall.  He  feels  that  nothing  can  save  him  from  the 
danger ;  and  he  looks  with  an  eye  of  terror  on  the  gulf  below ; 
an  irresistible  force  drives  bim  on,  and  he  awakes  with  the  shock. 
Sometimes  the  images  that  aifect  children  are  of  so  gay  a  nature 
as  to  produce  immoderate  laughter. 

At  other  times,  the  patient  imagines  that  robbers  are  break- 
ing into  his  house ;  he  hears  them  coming  up  the  stairs ;  he 
tries  to  fly ;  an  irresistible  power  fixes  him  to  the  spot.  He 
is  exhausted  with  fruitless  efforts ;  he  feels  as  though  he 
wore  transformed  into  a  block  of  stone,  incapable  of  motion ; 
or,  if  he  is  standing,  as  though  his  feet  had  taken  root  in  the 
soil.  The  individual  who  is  a  prey  to  this  hallucination,  ex* 
hibits  extreme  agitation  ;  he  wishes  to  cry  out,  to  call  for  help, 
but  his  voice  fails  him;  he  cannot  utter  &  sound.  The  immi- 
nence of  the  danger,  even  the  mortal  blow,  hastens  the  crisis ;  he 
awakes,  filled  with  terror,  bathed  in  perspiration,  with  a  quick- 
ened pulse,  and  a  sensation  of  oppression  and  uneasiness,  which 
ceases,  however,  in  a  few  seconds. 

Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  nightmare,  we  must  not  pass 
over  that  which  consists  in  believing  one's  self  condemned  to 
death.  We  see  all  the  preparations  for  execution ;  we  mount 
the  scaffold ;  the  head  falls  i  and  yet  we  are  still  conscious,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  A  peculiarity  that  we  have  nowhere 
seen  mentioned  is,  that  a  person  who  has  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  nightmare  may  be  tormented  with  it  several  days  in  succes- 
sion, at  the  same  hour  and  under  a  similar  form.  A  lady  felt 
uneasy  in  her  sleep ;  soon,  there  appeared  an  enemy,  who  pur- 
sued her  in  order  to  kill  her.  She  awoke  with  a  start ;  on  the 
next  day  the  same  rision  returned,  and  continued  to  return  for 
eeveral  days  in  succession.    As  the  hour  of  rest  approached, 
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she  was  oppressed  by  an  indefinable  terror ;  her  sleep  was 
troubled,  and  she  yielded  to  it,  despite  of  herself.  By  degrees, 
this  painful  sensation  diminished  and  she  became  calm. 

A  yoang  man  told  us  that,  for  several  successive  nights,  per- 
sons placed  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  attempted  to 
draw  off  the  sheets ;  a  struggle  occurred ;  they  succeeded,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  entirely  uncovered,  the  St  subsided. 

In  other  cases,  the  hallucinations  of  nightmare,  however  pain- 
ful, exhibit  no  external  signs  of  their  presence.  A  physician 
who  is  accustomed  to  reading  in  his  bed,  has  been  told  by  his 
wife,  on  her  awaking,  that  she  had  had  a  long  and  frightful 
BJghtmare ;  he  had  not  perceived  in  her  the  slightest  agitation. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  persons  subject  to  this  in- 
disposition are  conacious  of  the  non-reality  of  what  is  passing; 
and  reason  with  themselves  as  though  they  were  awake,  in  order 
to  prove  that  these  sensations  are  false.  A  young  lady  saw  the 
wall  opposite  open,  and  a  death's  head  come  out  and  fix  itself 
on  to  a  skeleton,  which  advanced  towards  her.  Convinced  that 
this  apparition  was  an  illusion,  she  talked  aloud  to  herself  to 
gain  courage;  but  the  uneasiness  always  ended  in  awaking  her. 
Some  authors  have  described  a  variety  of  nightmare,  in  which 
it  appears  that  a  cat,  or  some  other  animal,  or  a  monster,  places 
itself  on  the  stomach.  Great  oppression  is  felt  in  that  region; 
every  effort  is  made  to  get  rid  of  this  imaginary  being,  whose 
weight  stiSes,  whilst  it  freezes  the  blood  with  horror.* 

In  the  different  cases  here  mentioned,  the  hallucinations  in 
nightmare  have  ceased  on  waking,  but  it  may  happen  that  they 
will  continue  in  a  waking  state,  when  they  are  taken  for  realities. 
The  nightmare  is  then  combined  with  mental  alienation. 

Cae£  LXXVIII.  In  a  convent  in  Auvorgne,  an  apothecary 
was  sleeping  with  several  persons;  being  attacked  with  night- 
mare, he  charged  his  companions  with  throwing  themselves  on 
.  him,  and  attempting  to  strangle  him.  They  all  denied  the 
assertion,  telling  him  that  he  had  passed  the  night  without 
sleeping,  and  in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  In  order  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  fact,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  sleep  alone  in  a 
room  carefully  closed;  having  previously  given  him  a  good  sup- 
per, and  even  made  him  partake  of  food  of  a  flatulent  nature. 

'*'  Eocyolop^die  Catholique,  liv.  li.  p.  48. 
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The  parozyam  retamed;  bnt,  on  this  occssion,  he  svore  tlmt  it 
was  the  work  of  a  demon,  whose  face  and  figure  he  perfectly 
described. 

Case  LXXIX.  An  old  soldier,  aged  fifty-two,  afflicted  with 
hemorrhoids,  very  weak-minded,  and  Bobject  to  fits  of  anger, 
became  so  much  disturbed  at  having  no  children,  that  he  lost  his 
senses.  After  a  month  of  treatment,  during  which  paroxysms 
of  anger  would  frequently  occur,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
variouB  means  were  employed  to  renew  the  hemorrhoidal  flux. 
The  treatment  was  very  successful ;  but  one  night,  doring  the 
summer,  the  patient  started  from  a  profound  sleep,  shouted  out, 
dragged  his  heavy  bed  against  the  casement,  barricaded  the 
door,  and  called  for  help.  Attendants  arriving  with  a  light,  he 
was  found  to  be  very  much  alarmed ;  his  countenance  pnle,  his 
eye  fixed,  and  his  body  covered  with  perspiration;  by  degrees, 
he  was  calmed  down  and  induced  to  return  to  bed. 

On  the  following  day,  he  explained  the  disturbances  of  the 
night,  by  saying,  that  four  men  had  thrown  themselves  on  him 
when  he  was  asleep,  and  had  attempted  to  kill  him;  that,  feeling 
himself  almost  stifled,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  them  off,  and, 
seeing  them  escape  through  the  window,  he  had  carried  his  bed 
there,  to  prevent  their  returning  by  that  opening. 

Here  the  nightmare  seized  an  individual  already  sufiering 
under  another  disease ;  nevertheless,  it  presented  all  its  distinc- 
tive characteristics.  The  preceding  combination  is,  however, 
frequent,  and  Esquirol,  who  mentioned  the  case  to  the  author, 
assured  him  that  he  had  frequently  remarked  it  in  insane  persons 
under  his  care.* 

We  may  notice,  amongst  other  forms  of  nightmare,  that  in 
which  the  subject  of  it  imagines  that  he  sees  a  monstrous  horse, 
a  deformed  man,  an  old  woman,  an  evil  genius,  and  even  apes, 
who  jump  on  to  the  breast  and  sit  or  lie  there.  The  vision  of  a 
cat  is  common  with  children. 

Nightmare  is  sometimes  a  precursory  or  concomitant  symptom 
of  epilepsy,  hypochondria,  mania,  hysteria,  and  somnambulism. 
Saurages  has  published  a  case  which  he  borrowed  from  Fortis. 

Case  LXXX.  **  A  man  lately  came  to  me  saying :  '  Sir,  if 
you  do  not  help  me,  I  am  lost ;  I  am  sinking  into  marasmus ; 

*  Bubosqnat,  DiisertatioD  eai  le  Csnohemsr,  p.  8, 1815. 
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Bee  bow  pale  and  thia  I  am.  I,  who  was  alwajs  so  stout  and 
good-looking,  am  nothing  bat  ekin  and  bone.'  'What  ails  jott?' 
I  inquired ;  *  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  your  malady  V  '  I 
will  tell  yoo,'  be  replied ;  *  and  you  will  certainly  be  astonished. 
Almost  every  night,  a  woman,  whose  form  is  not  unknown  to  me, 
throws  herself  on  my  breast,  and  presses  me  so  violently,  that  I 
can  scarcely  breathe ;  when  I  endeavor  to  cry  out,  she  stifles 
me,  and  the  more  I  try  to  raise  my  voice,  the  more  powerless 
do  I  become.  Moreover,  I  can  neither  use  my  arms  to  defend 
myself,  nor  my  feet  to  fly ;  she  holds  me  bound  and  strangled.' 

"'This  is  nothing  surprising,'  I  remarked,  immediately  recog- 
nizing nightmare ;  *it  is  nothing  but  a  phantom,  an  eflfect  of  the 
imagination.'  'A  phantom!'  cried  he;  'an  effect  of  the  ima- 
gination !  I  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  and  touched 
with  my  hands.  Frequently,  when  I  am  awake,  she  springs 
upon  me  ;  I  endeavor  to  repulse  her  in  vain ;  fear,  anxiety,  and 
her  superior  strength,  throw  me  into  a  state  of  helplessness  that 
makes  me  incapable  of  defence.  I  have  run  hither  and  thither, 
constantly  seeking  relief  from  my  miserable  state;  but,  do  what 
I  will,  neither  by  prayers  nor  menaces  can  I  persuade  her  to 
cease  tormenting  me.' — I  attempted  in  vain  to  persuade  this  man 
of  the  absurdity  of  bis  ideas ;  however,  after  two  or  three  con- 
'  versations,  he  began  to  be  convinced  of  the  nature  of  his  malady, 
and  to  entertain  hopes  of  a  cure.* 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  have  .sometimes  occurred  in 
an  epidemic  form. 

Caee  LXXXL  "  The  first  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Latour 
d'Auvergne,  in  which  I  was  first  surgeon,"  says  Dr.  Parent, 
"when  in  garrison  at  Palmi,  in  Calabria,  received  orders  to 
leave  the  place  at  midnight,  and  hasten  to  Tropea,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  disembarkation  of  a  flotilla.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
June ;  the  troops  had  forty  miles  to  march ;  they  departed  at 
midnight,  and  did  not  reach  their  destination  until  seven  o'clock 
at  night,  having  rested  bat  a  short  time,  and  sufi'ered  consider- 
ably from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  On  arriving,  the  soldiers  found 
their  mess  and  lodging  prepared  for  them. 

"  As  the  battalion  had  come  from  the  farthest  point  and  was 
the  last  to  arrive,  the  worst  barrack  was  assigned  to  it ;  and 

*  JssOD,  De  Morbis  Cerebri,  etc.,  cap.  mvi.,  et  SchankioB,  Obi.  253, 
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eight  hundred  men  were  placed  in  &  spot,  which  ordinarily  would 
not  hold  more  than  half  the  number.  They  were  huddled  to- 
gether on  the  floor,  on  straw,  without  coverings,  and  conscqnentlj 
could  not  undress.  It  was  an  old  deserted  abhey.  The  in- 
habitants informed  us  that  the  battalion  could  not  rest  in  that 
place,  because  it  was  nightly  haunted  by  ghosts,  and  that  seve- 
ral regiments  had  already  made  the  unfortunate  attempt.  We 
langhed  at  their  credulity ;  hut  what  was  our  surprise,  at  mid- 
night, to  hear  the  most  alarming  cries  proceeding  from  every 
part  of  the  barrack,  and  to  see  all  the  soldiers  rush  out  in 
terror  I  I  interrogated  them  as  to  the  cause  of  their  fear,  and 
tbey  replied  that  the  devil  inhabited  the  abbey ;  that  he  had 
entered  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  under  the  form  of  a  huge 
dog  with  long  black  hair,  who  rushed  upon  them,  flew  over  their 
breasts  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  disappeared  by  the 
door  opposite  to  that  at  which  he  had  entered. 

"  We  laughed  at  their  fearg,  and  endeavored  to  prove  that 
this  phenomenon  arose  from  causes  quite  simple  and  natural, 
and  was  only  the  effect  of  imagination.  Neither  by  persuasion 
nor  threats  could  we  prevail  on  them  to  return  to  the  barrack ; 
they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  dispersed  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  next  day,  I  again 
interrogated  the  sub-officers  and  the  oldest  soldiers.  They 
assured  me  that  they  were  above  all  kinds  of  fear,  that  they 
believed  neither  in  spirits  nor  ghosts,  yet  they  appeared  quite 
persuaded  that  the  scene  of  the  barrack  was  not  an  eJFe<Jt  of 
imagination,  but  a  reality.  They  insisted  that  they  were  not 
asleep  when  the  dog  came  in,  but  that  they  had  seen  him,  and 
were  wellnigh  smothered  when  he  jumped  on  their  breasts. 

"We  remained  all  day  at  Tropea,  and  as  the  town  was  filled 
with  troops,  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  same  lodging,  but  we 
could  persuade  the  soldiers  to  lie  down  only  by  promising  to 
pass  the  night  with  them.  Accordingly,  at  half-past  eleven,  the 
commander  of  the  battalion  and  myself  entered;  the  other 
ofticers  had,  out  of  curiosity,  dispersed  themselves  about  the 
different  rooms.  We  did  not  expect  that  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  would  be  renewed ;  the  soldiers,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  their  officers,  who  watched,  had  gone  to  sleep, 
when,  towards  one  in  the  morning,  and  in  every  room  at  the 
same  instant,  the  cries  were  renewed,  and  the  men  who  had  seen 
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the  dog  leap  on  their  breasts,  fe&rful  of  being  smothered,  rushed 
from  the  barrack,  never  to  re-enter  it.  We  were  up,  quite 
awake,  and  on  the  watch  to  see  what  vould  happen,  and,  as  maj 
be  supposed,  we  saw  nothing. 

"  The  enemy's  fleet  having  dispersed,  we  returned  the  next 
day  to  Falmi.  Since  this  event,  we  have  traversed  the  kingdom 
of  Nil  pies  in  every  way  and  at  all  seasons ;  our  soldiers  have  fre- 
quently been  piicked  in  a  similar  manner,  but  we  have  never  had 
a  recurrence  of  this  phenomenon."* 

The  forced  march  which  these  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to 
make  during  a  very  warm  day,  had,  probably,  by  fatiguing  the 
organs  of  respiration,  weakened  them,  and  predisposed  them  to 
the  nightmare  (incubus,  ephialtes).  Doubtless,  also,  the  exciting 
cause  was  the  constrained  position  in  which  they  were  obliged 
to  remain  with  their  clothes  on,  as  well  as  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air ;  and,  perhaps,  the  result  was  partially  due  to  the  influence 
of  some  noxious  gas. 

SECT,  n.— HALLDCINATIONS  IS  DBEAJIS. 

The  analogies  which  exist  between  hallucinations  in  dreams 
and  in  a  waking  condition,  have  induced  writers  who  look  on 
hallucination  as  a  pathological  phenomenon,  to  place  the  two  in 
the  same  category.  An  English  writer  who  maintains  this  doc- 
trine, says  that,  in  both  cases,  the  horses  draw  the  chariot  with* 
oat  a  guide,  with  this  difference,  that  the  coachman  is  drunk  in 
insanity,  and  asleep  in  dreams. t  Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  difference. 

Slore  recently,  JVIM.  Moreau  and  Al.  Maury,  have  main- 
tained a  similar  opinion.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  result  would 
bo  that  none  would  escape  insanity,  since  those  whom  it  would 
spare  during  the  day  would  be  attacked  in  the  night.  The 
absolutism  of  this  proposition  is  its  best  refutation.  The  dream- 
ing state,  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases,  is  a  purely  physio- 
logical condition;  it  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  action  of 
the  intelligent  principle ;  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position, it  would  he  only  necessary  to  bring  forward  any  of  the 
plans   and   actions  which  are  conceived  and  executed  during 

*  Grand  Dictionnaire  des  Seieaces  M^dicales,  t.  xixlv.  art  Incube; 
case  communicated  bj  Dr.  Parent 
t  The  AnCiqunry,  vol.  i,  p.  180. 
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sleep.  We  maj,  therefore,  coDTeniently  classify  dreams  into 
two  divisions,  accordiog  as  thej  are  physiological  or  pathological. 

The  conditions  of  sleep  necessarily  modify  nocturnal  halluci- 
Dations.  In  fact,  in  dreams,  man  is  no  longer  &  volitional  being; 
his  senses  cease  to  perform  their  functions ;  identity  is  lost;  he 
confounds  time  and  space;  the  strangest  persons  and  events 
cause  no  astonishment;  his  attention  is  almost  suspended;  hia 
imagination  is  unbounded,  his  memory  surprising.  All  these 
psychological  states  are  found  in  the  hallucinations  of  dreams, 
and  establish  their  difference  from  vaking  hallucinations. 

Voltaire  dreamt  the  first  canto  of  his  Ilenriade  differently  from 
the  plan  which  he  had  adopted  in  writing  it.  He  was  struck 
with  the  singularity:  "In  my  dream,"  says  he,  "I  said  what  I 
should  hardly  have  said  awake;  I  therefore  thought  and  re- 
flected involuntarily.  I  possessed  no  freedom  of  will,  and  jet'  I 
combined  ideas  with  shrewdness,  and  even  with  genius." 

The  hallucinations  of  dreams  are  frequently  exhibited  in  the 
intermediate  state  between  sleeping  and  waking.  M.  A1. 
Maury  gives  them  the  name  of  hypnagogique  (ayuroj,  that 
which  brings  on,  and  ucrof,  sleep).*  It  is  with  some  reason  that 
Purkinge  and  Grutheisen  called  them  the  elementt  of  drearnt. 
Cerebral  congestion  appears  favorable  to  their  production;  but 
the  generalization  of  this  fact  would  be  contrary  to  experience, 
for  thousands  of  persons  dream  without  having  hypnagogical 
hallucinations,  headaches,  or  congestive  symptoms. 

The  object  which  is  perceived  in  a  dream  may  be  the  faithful 
representation,  or  almost  the  identical  object  itself  which  is  per- 
ceived in  an  hallucination,  as  the  object  of  an  hallucination  may 
be  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  object  of  a  dream. 

Abercrombie,  whose  work  on  the  Intellectual  Faculties  has 
acquired  an  extraordinary  reputation  in  England,  and  justly 
merits  a  translation  into  our  language,  is  of  opinion  that  dreams 
and  hallucinations  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  In  support 
of  this  doctrine,  he  quotes  the  following  fact:  "A  distinguished 
physician,  harassed  with  fatigue,  and  worn  out  with  anxiety  in 
consequence  of  the  illnesB  of  one  of  hia  children,  slept  in  his 
chair,  where  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  gigantic  baboon.  He 
awoke  much  agitated,  arose  and  went  towards  a  table  that  was 
Id  the  middle  of  the  room.    He  waa  perfectly  awake,  and  re- 

•  Ann.  M6d.  Pajoh.;  t.  li.  p.  26. 
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cognized  the  objects  around  him.  At  the  end  of  the  room, 
against  the  wall,  he  distinctly  saw  the  baboon  making  the  same 
grimaces  as  in  bis  dream.  This  apparition  lasted  for  half  a 
minute."* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  the  analogy  between  dreams  and 
illusions  is  striking,  aa  is  shown  in  the  following  facts  :  "  Thus, 
a  dreamer  bears  a  noise  not  sufficiently  loud  to  awaken  him  en- 
tirely; at  the  same  time  something  accidentally  touches  him. 
These  impressions  instantly  form  a  part  of  bis  dreams,  and  adapt 
themaelveB  to  the  tenor  of  the  ideas  that  occupy  his  mind,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  imagination  furnishes  a  complete  explanation  of 
this  interruption  to  sleep,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  ideas 
are  presented  by  the  dream,  even  without  requiring  a  moment's 
respite  for  this  operation.  For  example,  if  a  duel  is  the  subject 
of  the  dream,  the  Doise  that  is  really  heard  becomes  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pistols  of  the  combatants.  If  an  orator,  in  his 
dream,  is  making  a  speech,  the  noise  becomes  the  plaudits  of 
his  supposed  auditory.  If  the  dreamer  is  transported  in  his 
dreams  to  the  midst  of  ruins,  the  noise  appears  that  of  the  fall 
of  some  portion  of  the  walls. 

"  In  a  word,  an  explanatory  system  is  adopted,  in  which  the 
rapidity  of  thought  is  so  great  that,  if  we  suppose  the  noise 
heard  to  be  the  first  efTorts  of  some  one  to  awaken  the  sleeper, 
the  explanation,  although  requiring  a  certain  train  of  deductions, 
is  usually  finished  and  oomplete  before  a  second  effort  haa  per- 
fectly awakened  the  sleeper.  There  exists  in  the  succession  of 
ideas  during  sleep,  an  intuition  so  rapid  that  it  recalls  the  vision 
in  which  the  prophet  Mohammed  saw  all  the  wonders  of  heaven 
and  hell,  although  the  water  contained  in  the  jar,  which  was  up- 
set when  his  ecstasy  commenced,  was  not  completely  emptied 
when  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  ordinary  faculties." 

Hallucinations  iu  dreams  are  sometimes  the  result  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  or  reminiscences.  Amongst  the  curious  cases  of 
this  nature,  those  that  we  are  about  to  relate  have  great  inte- 
rest, and  prove  that  dreams  give  rise  to  the  most  singular  com- 
binations, and  the  strangest  facts. 

*  Abercrombifl,  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectaal  Powers  and  the 
Inyestigation  of  Truth.     London.  1841. 
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Case  LXXXII.  "A  friend  of  mine,"  aaye  Abercrombie, 
"employed  as  cashier  in  one  of  the  principal  banking-houses  in 
Glasgoir,  was  at  hie  desk,  when  an  individual  entered,  requiring 
the  payment  of  six  pounds  sterling.  Several  persons  were  there 
awaiting  their  turn;  but  he  was  so  impatient,  so  noisy,  and,  above 
all,  stuttered  so  insnpportably,  that  one  of  the  clerks  begged  the 
cashier  to  pay  him,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  him.  The  cashier 
assented  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  without  entering  the 
sum  on  the  books.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  eight  or  nine 
months  afterwards,  the  books  would  not  balance;  there  was  an 
error  of  six  pounds.  My  friend  passed  several  days  and  nights 
rainly  endeavoring  to  find  the  deficit ;  overcome  with  fatigue,  he 
returned  home  and  went  to  bed,  where  he  dreamed  he  was  at  his 
desk,  that  the  stutterer  came  in,  and  presently  all  the  details  of 
the  affair  were  correctly  re-enacted.  He  awoke,  bis  mind  fully 
occupied  by  his  dream,  and  with  the  hope  that  he  was  about  to 
discover  what  he  had  vainly  sought.  On  examining  the  books,  he 
found  that  the  sum  bad  not  been  entered  in  the  day-book,  and 
that  it  corresponded  exactly  with  the  error."* 

Gasb  LXXXIII.  M.  B.  de  Bowland,  land-owner  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Gala,  was  prosecuted  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
being  the  accumulated  arrears  of  a  tithe,  due,  it  was  said,  to  a 
noble  family.  M.  R.  was  entirely  convinced  that  his  father, 
according  to  a  peculiar  custom  in  Scottish  law,  had  purchased 
the  tithes  of  the  incumbent,  and  that  consequently  the  demand 
was  nnjost.  Sut  after  minute  researches  in  the  title-deeds  in 
the  public  acts,  and  very  long  inquiry  of  those  who  had  had 
business  transactions  with  his  father,  he  failed  in  finding  any 
proof  in  his  favor.  The  fatal  term  was  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring, and  he  was  preparing  his  departure  for  Edinburgh,  in 
order  to  arrange  the  matter  in  the  most  advantageous  manner 
possible.  He  went  to  bed  in  this  state  of  mind ;  scMcely  was 
he  asleep  when  he  had  the  following  dream ;  His  father,  who 
had  been  dead  for  many  yearaj  appeared,  and  inquired  what  it 
was  that  so  troubled  his  mind.  In  dreams,  apparitions  do  not 
excite  any  surprise.  M.  R.  told  him  the  cause,  adding  that  the 
payment  of  so  considerable  a  sum  of  money  was  the  more  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  it  was  not  due,  although 

*  Aberorombie,  vp.  eii.,  p.  280. 
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he  could  not  bring  anything  to  prove  his  assertion.  "You  are 
right,  my  son,"  replied  the  shadow ;  "  I  have  paid  -these  tithes 
for  which  you  are  prosecnted.  The  papers  relating  to  these 
transactions  are  in  the  hands  of  M.,  attorney,  Vho  has  retired 
from  business  and  lives  at  luveresk,  near  Edinburgh  ;  I  applied 
to  him  in  this  case,  although  he  never  before  transacted  my 
business.  It  is  possible  that  M.  has  forgotten  this  circumstance, 
which  occurred  so  long  ago ;  but  you  can  recall  it  to  him  by 
saying  that,  when  I  went  to  settle  his  account,  a  difficulty  arose 
about  the  value  of  a  Portugal  gold-piece,  and  that  we  agreed  to 
drink  out  the  difference  at  a  tavern." 

M.  It.  awoke  in  the  morning,  his  mind  dwelling  upon  his 
dream.  He  thought  it  advisable  to  turn  out  of  his  road  and  go 
to  Inveresk  instead  of  direct  on  to  Edinburgh.  Having  reached 
the  place,  he  found  the  person  of  whom  his  father  had  spoken ; 
he  was  a  very  aged  man.  Without  saylag  a  word  of  his  dream, 
M.  R.  inquired  whether  he  recollected  transacting  any  business 
for  his  late  father.  The  old  gentleman  had  no  recollection  of 
it,  but  the  circumstance  of  the  gold-piece  brought  it  to  his 
memory  ;  he  sought  for,  and  found  the  papers ;  so  that  M.  R. 
returned  to  Edinburgh  with  the  necessary  documents  to  defend 
bis  suit,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  losing.* 

Undoubtedly,  M.  R.  had  formerly  heard  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  his  father,  but  it  had  long  been  effaced  from  his 
memory.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fact  shonld  have  recurred 
to  his  mind  afler  so  fatiguing  a  research.  There  are  anthentio 
dreams  which  communicate  events  passing  at  the  moment,  or 
shortly  after.  A  Protestant  minister  having  gone  to  Edinburgh 
&om  a  neighboring  village,  stopped  at  an  inn.  He  was  scarcely 
asleep,  when  he  dreamt  that  bis  house  was  on  fire,  and  one  of 
fais  children  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Awaking  up  instantly, 
he  hastily  quitted  the  inn  to  return  home.  Arriving  in  sight  of 
his  house,  he  found  it  in  flames.  He  rushed  in  in  time  to  save 
one  of  his  children,  who  had  been  abandoned  in  the  midst  of 
the  alarm  and  confusion  consequent  on  such  an  event. f 

This  fact  may  be  explained  naturally,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  marvellous.  It  is  possible  that  the  minister  had  a  servant 
who  was  careless  of  fire ;  this  was  sufficient  to  inspire  him  with 

"  Abercrombie,  op.  eil.,  p.  288.  *  Ibid.,  p.  291. 
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ft  fear  of  having  bis  hoDse  bnmei].  To  this  ma;  be  added  the 
fact  that  his  absence  would  increase  the  oeglect  of  his  servant, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  fSte  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  hie 
servant  would  probably  be  intoxicated.  These  circumBtancea, 
strongly  acting  npon  an  excited  imagination,  wonld  of  them- 
selves  be  su£Soient  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  he  beheld 
Iiifl  house  in  flames,  which  a  simple  coincidence  coDverted  into 
a  sad  reality. 

Case  LXXXIY.  We  read,  in  a  work  by  Ferriar,  an  anecdote 
borrowed  from  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  extracted  it  from  a  work 
by  Dnimmond.*  This  author  relates  that  when  King  James 
came  to  England,  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  he  vent,  accom- 
panied by  Old  Cambden,  into  the  country,  to  visit  Sir  Robert 
Colton.  There  he  dreamed  that  his  eldest  son,  yet  a  child,  who 
was  in  London,  had  a  bloody  cross  on  his  forehead,  as  though 
he  bad  been  wounded  by  a  sword.  Alarmed  at  this  apparition, 
he  Bought  to  allay  his  fears  by  prayer,  and  in  the  morning  re- 
lated the  occurrence  of  the  night  to  Sir  Cambden,  who  assured 
the  monarch  that  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  begged  bim  not 
to  be  disturbed.  The  same  day  the  king  received  a  letter, 
announcing  the  death  of  his  son  by  the  plague.  When  the 
child  appeared  to  bis  father,  he  bad  the  shape  and  proportions 
of  a  grown  man.f 

Gasb  LXXXV.  Antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  famous 
dream,  which  has  since  found  place  in  many  works.  Two  friends 
arrived  at  Megara,  and  lodged  in  different  places.  One  of  the 
two  was  scarcely  asleep,  when  he  dreamed  that  his  companion 
annonnced  to  him,  with  a  melancholy  air,  that  his  host  had 
formed  a  project  to  assassinate  bim,  and  entreated  him  to  come 
M  quickly  as  possible  to  his  succor.  Upon  this  he  awoke,  but, 
convinced  that  it  was  only  a  dream,  he  went  to  sleep  again.  A 
aeoond  time  his  friend  appeared,  and  conjured  him  to  hurry,  as 
the  murderers  were  about  to  enter. 

Much  disturbed,  he  was  amazed  at  the  recurrence  of  his  dream, 
and  prepared  to  go  to  his  friend  ;  but  reason  and  fatigue  gained 
the  mastery,  and  he  returned  to  bed.  His  friend  then  appeared 
for  tbe  tbird time,  pale,  bleeding,  disfigured.    "Wretch,"  said  he, 

*  Dnnnmond'B  'WoTks,  p.  224. 

t  Ferriar,  An  Eesaf  on  Appmritiona,  p.  58, 
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"  yon  did  not  come  at  my  entreaty !  It  ia  nov  over ;  Derertheleas, 
revenge  ine.  At  daybreak,  yon  will  meet  at  the  city  gate  a  cart- 
load of  dung;  stop  it,  and  have  it  anloaded ;  you  will  find  my 
body  concealed  in  the  centre ;  inter  me  honorably,  and  pursue 
my  murderers. " 

Snoh  tenacity,  Buch  conBistent  details,  allowed  of  no  hesita- 
tion; the  friend  arose  and  repaired  to  the  gate  indicated,  found 
the  cart,  stopped  the  driver,  who  was  disconcerted,  and,  on 
searching,  discovered  the  body  of  his  friend.* 

Admitting  the  truth  of  the  account,  and  presuming  that  time 
has  not  amplified  or  embellished  it,  it  is  easily  explained  by  na- 
tural canses.  Was  not  the  separation  of  the  two  friends,  in  a 
strange  city,  after  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  sufficient  to  awaken 
mournful  presentiments  in  the  mind  of  one  of  them,  who,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  was  touched  with  the  fear  of  assassination  ? 
This  idea  once  indulged,  imagination  would  do  the  reet.  As  to 
the  episode  of  the  cart,  which  seems  difficult  of  interpretation, 
it  is  probable  that  he  had  seen  it  in  the  courtyard.  The  prin- 
ciple of  association  of  ideas  was  &n  element  of  the  dream. 

Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  authors  have  preserved 
the  following  anecdote:  "Simonides,  having  met  with  the  dead 
body,  on  the  highway,  of  a  man  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  had 
it  interred.  As  be  was  about  to  embark,  he  dreamed  that  the 
man  whom  he  bad  buried,  appeared  to  him,  and  informed  him 
that,  if  be  persisted  in  embarking  on  his  voyage,  he  would  perish. 
Tbi^  warning  induced  him  to  alter  his  mind,  and  it  appeared 
subsequently  that  the  vessel  was  wrecked."* 

"The  opinion,"  says  an  illustrione  writer,  ''that  truth  is  some- 
times presented  to  us  during  sleep,  prevails  among  all  nations. 
The  greatest  men  of  antiquity  had  faith  in  it,  among  othera 
Alexander,  Cesar,  the  Scipios,  the  two  Catos,  and  Brutus,  none 
of  whom  were  weak-minded  men.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
furnish  us  with  numerous  examples  of  dreams  that  have  been 
realized.  For  myself  I  need  nothing  beyond  my  own  experi- 
ence, and  I  have  more  than  once  found  that  dreams  may  be 
warnings,  giving  us  some  information  interesting  to  ourselves 

*  Cicero,  De  Divin.  lib.  i.  J  xivii.  p.  77. 

t  Cicero,  see  Vftleriaa  Mtuiioua,  liv.  i,  cb,  i.;  Platarcb,  The  Orficlei  of 
Pythiua,  p.  154i  PhiloBtratus,  Life  of  Apolloniua,  lir.  viii.  ch.  x.  p.  562; 
and  (Hudiiet,  niatoire  de  SomnambuIiBm,  2  Tola,  in  8to.  1642. 
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ftlone,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  combat  or  defend  with  rea- 
Bonings  things  that  aorpass  human  reason."* 

The  famous  Bossnet,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Anne  of  Gon- 
Eagea,  Princess  Palatine,  deduces  his  whole  plan  of  conversion 
from  a  mysterious  dream  which  she  had. 

"It  was,"  said  he,  "an  admirable  dream,  snch  as  Qod  sends 
by  his  ministering  angels,  in  which  the  images  are  so  distinct 
and  clear  that  they  appear  quite  celestial.  She  thought  that, 
walking  alone  in  a  forest,  she  met  with  a  blind  man  in  a  little 
hut.  She  approached,  and  inquired  whether  he  was  bom  blind, 
or  had  become  so  by  accident.  He  replied  that  be  was  bom 
blind.  *  Yon  do  not  then  know,'  said  she,  'what  is  light,  which 
is  so  beautiful  and  agreeable;  nor  the  sun,  which  has  so  much 
brilliancy  and  beauty?'  'I  have  never,'  replied  he,  'enjoyed 
the  sight  of  that  beautiful  object,  nor  can  I  form  any  idea  of  it ; 
but  I  do  not  the  less  believe  it  to  be  of  marvellous  splendor.' 
The  blind  man  then  seemed  to  change  both  his  voice  and  ooante- 
nance,  and,  assuming  an  air  of  authority,  said:  'My  example 
should  teach  you  that  wonderful  things,  which  escape  our  sight, 
are  no  less  true  nor  desirable  becaose  we  are  nnable  to  compre- 
hend them.'  "t 

The  following  are  the  reflections  of  he  Maietre  do  Sacy  on 
dreams :  "  The  pagans,  and  men  in  general,"  sud  he,  *'  have 
often  made  chimerical  observations  on  dreams,  full  of  supersti- 
tion and  vanity.  It  has,  nevertheless,  pleased  God,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Holy  Writ,  to  give  very  important  counsel  at  times  to 
saints,  during  sleep.  Saint  Augustine  reports  that  Saint  Monica, 
his  mother,  comprehended,  by  certain  pleasing  sensations,  the 
revelations  which  it  pleased  God  to  make  to  her  during  sleep, 
and  which  her  imagination  represented  to  her  during  her  dreams 
of  the  night."t 

PreaeniimetiU.- — The  study  of  dreams  leads  us  to  speak  of  pro- 
sentiments.  The  farther  we  advance  in  the  consideration  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  more  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  as  M.  Max 
(Simon)  has  well  said,  "  that  if  statbtios  are  true  when  applied 
to  size  and  quantity,  they  are  no  longer  so  when  relating  to  life 

*  Beroardin  St.  Pierre.  Paal  et  Virfpnie. 

t  Ch«fe.d'<euTTe  de  BoMuet,  LefebTre'i  edition.  Pane,  1829,  p.  449. 

t  Le  MaUtre  de  Saoj,  Obi.  oa  the  24th  verse  of  LeTiticui,  L  iii.  p.  738. 
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and  Btrengtb.  Can  trntb,  Tirtne,  justice,  health,  sensibility,  etc., 
be  compnted  ?  No — a  thousand  times  no;  at  least,  not  in  sneh 
a  manner  as  to  identify  them  with  matter.''* 

Sensibility  is,  in  fact,  a  key-board,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  seize  and  express  all  the  tones,  prodttoing,  as  it  does,  the  most 
astonishing  and  unexpected  effects.  I  read  lately  of  a  yonng 
girl  broQght  up  in  the  conntry,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  who 
had  the  faculty  of  distinguishing,  amidst  the  confusion  of  noiset 
all  around  her,  other  sounds  inaudible  to  all  besides.  It  was  noir 
a  hollow  rumbling  that  she  heard  echoing  between  the  summits 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  acuteness  of  her  bearing  was  verified 
by  a  storm  which  broke  with  fury  during  the  night  on  the  val- 
ley. Then  she  would  suddenly  hear  the  measured  tread  of  a 
horse  afar  off;  and  the  people  were  surprised  to  see,  some  hours 
afterwards,  a  traveller  arrive  seeking  hospitality,  thus  bearing 
witnese  that  she  had  not  been  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  a  sense 
excited  to  so  astonishing  a  degree,  f 

The  same  phenomenon  may  be  noticed  with  respect  to  the 
other  senses ;  thus,  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  some- 
times BO  great,  that  persons  can  detect  sabstaoces  placed  at  a 
distance  at  which  others  are  vnable  to  discern  them. 

Some  have  denied  atmospheric  inSaence  on  certain  organiza- 
tions. Facts,  however,  demonstrate  that  there  are  natures  so 
impressible  that  they  discern,  long  before  others,  the  changes 
about  to  take  place  in  the  air. 

In  the  moral  world,  the  field  of  observation  is  no  less  curious. 
All  who  have  powerfully  loved,  know  that  there  is  a  supernatu- 
ral vision  in  passion,  which  causes  the  woman  loved  or  hated 
to  be  recognized  by  signs  imperceptible  to  ordinary  faculties ; 
she  is  not  seen,  but  we  say,  "that  is  she." 

With  presentiments  are  associated  antipathiet  and  lympathiet. 
That  individuals  have  experienced  shuddering  sensations  at  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  or  of  an  unknown  danger,  is  established 
by  incontrovertible  evidence.  Some  years  since  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  lady  who  had  this  instinctive  feeling 
the  instant  she  came  into  close  contact  with  a  stranger.     Tfae 

*  L'opinioD  Beine  da  Hand*.  Union  HMioale,  2  AoUt,  1651. 
t  Sonveaira  d'nne  Aveugle  nie,  reeoeillei  «t  toita  par  elle-mtme;  pnb- 
lite  pftr  M.  DoCm,  Dinotenr  dea  Aveoglef,  p.  46,  Paru,  1891. 
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inpression  she  received  w&b  always  juatL&ed  by  the  result.  We 
irifihed  to  magnetize  this  ladj,  in  order  to  stud/  bo  aingalar  a 
power,  but  she  eYinoed  so  much  aneaeinesa  at  the  operation,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  test  it. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  preaentimenta,  but  we  will  not 
enter  into  any  ampl#  details  on  the  subject.  Cold  and  calm 
minds  reject,  but  sensitive  natures  accept  them.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cues,  they  are  not  realized ;  in  such  presentiments 
as  are  justified  by  the  events  which  follow,  they  are  but  a  remi- 
uisceDce,  or  a  simple  coincidence;  all  this  we  readily  admit.  It 
is  no  less  true,  however,  that  an  unexpected  occurrence,  a  strong 
preoccupation,  a  lively  uneasiness,  a  sadden  change  of  habit,  or 
any  kind  of  fear,  arouse  instantly  in  the  mind  presentiments 
which  it  would  often  be  wrong  to  reject  with  systema^c  incre- 
dolity. 

This  explanation  does  not  seem  to  us  inconsistent  with  sound 
sense,  and  in  order  to  give  to  skepticism  the  largest  possible 
range,  we  will  quote  »  letter,  inserted  in  the  Mercuri  Q-aUmt, 
of  January,  1690:— 

Case  LXXXYI.  "  The  best  proof,  my  friend,  that  I  can  give 
yon  of  the  vanity  of  dreams,  is  that  I  live  after  the  apparition 
which  I  had  on  the  22d  of  September,  1679. — On  that  morning 
I  awoke  at  five  o'clock,  but  slept  agun directly.  I  soon  dreamed 
that  I  was  in  my  bed,  and  that  the  corering  was  withdrawn  (an 
accidental  circumstance,  but  true).  I  saw  one  of  my  relations, 
who  had  been  dead  some  years,  enter  my  room;  she  who  was 
formerly  so  lively,  now  looked  very  sad.  She  sat  down  on  the 
foot  of  my  bed,  and  looked  compassionately  on  me.  As  in  my 
dream  I  knew  she  was  dead,  I  judged  by  her  distressed  look 
that  she  was  about  to  announce  to  me  some  bad  news,  perhaps 
death.  Indifferent  to  that  event,  I  said:  'Well,  I  must  then 
die!' — 'It  is  true.' — 'When?' — 'To-day.' — I  own  that  the  time 
seemed  short,  but  without  any  fear,  I  questioned  her  anew: 
*  How  7' — She  murmured  some  words  that  I  could  not  catch,  and 
I  awoke. 

"The  importance  of  so  peculiar  a  dream  caused  me  to  ex- 
amine attentively  my  situation.  I  remarked  that  I  was  lying 
on  the  right  side,  my  body  straight  out  and  my  hands  on  my 
stomach. — I  arose  to  write  down  my  dream,  lest  I  should  forget 
it,  and  finding  that  it  contained  all  the  oireomstanoes  peouliar 
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to  dime  and  myBteriooB  yisioDs,  I  was  no  sooner  dressed  than 
I  went  to  tell  mj  mother-ia-law,  that  if  Berious  dreams  were  in- 
fallible warnings,  in  twenty-fonr  hours  she  wonld  oease  to  hare 
a  son-in-law.  I  then  related  to  ber  what  had  happened  ;  I  also 
repeated  it  to  some  of  my  friends,  bnt  without  feeling  the  least 
alarm  or  changing  my  habits,  yielding  nlj^self  to  the  will  of 
Providence. 

"Perhaps,  bad  I  been  weak  enough  to  believe  in  this  vision, 
I  should  really  have  died,  and  my  fate  would  have  resembled 
that  of  the  men  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  historian  Procopins ; 
I  should  have  lost  my  life  as  a  punishment  for  my  belief  in 
dreams,  a  superstition  forbidden  by  God." 

Presentiments,  then,  may  be  explained  in  a  number  of  cases 
by  natural  causes;  but  may  we  not,  without  being  taxed  with  a 
leaning  towards  the  marvellous,  affirm  that  there  are  events  that 
seem  to  depart  from  common  laws,  or  that  at  least  depend  on 
connections,  hardly  understood,  between  moral  and  physical 
laws,  on  over-excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  or  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and  somnambulism  ? 

Cask  LXXXVII.  Mademoiselle  B.  was  endowed  with  excel- 
lent judgment  and  was  religious  without  bigotry.  She  lived, 
before  her  marriage,  in  the  house  of  her  nnole,  a  noted  phy- 
sician, &nd  member  of  the  Institute.  She  was  thus  separated 
from  her  mother,  who  was  seized,  in  the  country,  with  a  severe 
illness.  One  night,  this  young  person  dreamed  that  she  saw  her 
mother,  pale,  aJtered,  and  about  to  breathe  her  last.  She  was 
bitterly  expressing  her  grief  that  she  was  not  surrounded  by  her 
children,  one  of  whom,  a  curate  from  one  of  the  parishes  in 
Paris,  had  emigrated  to  Spain,  whilst  the  other  was  in  Paris. 
She  Boon  beard  herself  called  by  her  baptismal  name;  in  her 
dream  she  saw  the  persons  who  surrounded  her  mother,  imagin- 
ing that  she  called  her  granddaughter,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  seek  for  this  girl  in  the  neighbouring  square;  a  sign  from 
the  sick  woman  gave  them  to  understand  that  it  was  not  her 
granddaughter,  bnt  her  daughter,  who  was  in  Paris,  that  she  de- 
sired to  see.  Her  mother's  countenance  expressed  all  the  grief 
that  she  felt  in  her  absence;  suddenly  her  features  fell,  and  were 
covered  with  the  paleness  of  death;  she  fell  lifeless  on  her  bed. 

The  nest  day,  Mademoiselle  B.  appeared  very  sad.  To  D., 
who  inquired  the  cause  of  her  grief,  she  gave  the  details  of  the 
trouble  that  oppressed  her.    D.,  finding  her  so  disturbed,  pressed 
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her  to  his  heart,  and  oonfeased  that  it  was  but  too  true,  that  her 
toother  had  joat  died ;  bat  entered  into  no  further  expIaDations. 

Some  months  afterwards.  Mademoiselle  B.,  profiting  hy  her 
ancle's  absence  to  arrange  his  papers,  found  a  letter,  which  he 
had  thrust  into  a  corner.  What  was  her  surprise  on  reading  all 
the  particulars  of  her  dreatn,  which  D.  had  passed  over  in  silence, 
being  unwilling  to  excite  toe  strong  an  emotion  in  a  mind  already 
BO  vividlj  impressed ! 

This  account  was  given  to  us  by  the  person  herself,  in  whose 
veracity  we  place  the  utmost  confidence.  We  must,  doubtless, 
here  exercise  a  prudent  reserve,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
dream  given  by  Abercrombie  (p.  230)  may  strictly  be  used 
here;  but  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  such  explanations  are 
far  from  satisfying  us,  and  that  this  subject,  to  which  we  have 
pven  deep  attention,  affects  some  of  the  profoundest  mysteries 
of  our  being.  Were  we  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  known 
characters  holding  a  high  position  in  science,  with  correct  jodg> 
ment  and  extensive  knowledge,  who  have  bad  these  warnings 
and  presentiments,  we  should  find  ample  matter  for  reflection. 

In  support  of  these  remarks,  we  will  give  the  following  anec- 
dote, recorded  by  Dr.  Sigmond,  who  had  it  from  the  widow  of 
M.  Colmache,  private  secretary  of  M.  de  Talleyrand:' — 

Case  LXXXYIII.  One  day,  in  presence  of  the  old  minister, 
the  conversation  was  directed  to  those  instantaneous  warnings 
which  might  be  considered  as  communications  from  the  invisible 
world  with  man;  some  one  observed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  celebrated  man,  who,  either  in  his  own  person  or  that  of  an 
intimate  friend,  could  not  attest  some  supernatural  event  of  his 
life.  The  prince  remarked  :  "  I  can  never  forget  that  I  was 
once  gifted,  for  a  moment,  with  an  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
prescience,  which  was  the  means  of  saving  my  life.  Without 
that  sudden  and  mysterious  inspiration,  I  should  not  be  here  to 
recount  these  curious  details.  I  was  intimately  connected  with 
one  of  my  countrymen,  M.  B.  We  had  always  lived  on  the  best 
terms,  and  in  those  stormy  times,  something  more  than  friend- 
ship was  needed  to  unite  persons,  when  the  expression  of  friend- 
ship required  almost  a  divine  courage.  I  had  no  cause  to  doubt 
his  affection.  On  the  contrary,  he  bad,  on  several  occasions, 
given  me  the  most  devoted  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  my  per- 
son and  interests.    We  had  together  quitted  France  to  take 
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refnge  in  Kew  York,  and  bad  hitherto  lived  in  perfect  harmony. 
Wishing  to  increase  our  little  capital,  I  had  freighted  &  ship, 
half  shares  with  him,  to  try  our  fortune  in  the  Indies.  We  were 
ready  for  our  departure,  but  waited  for  a  favorable  wind  with  the 
greatest  impatience.  This  state  of  ancertaintj  appeared  to  sonr 
poor  B.  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  Incapable  of  remaining 
quiet,  he  roamed  the  city  with  a  feverish  activity,  which,  for  the 
moment,  excited  my  surprise,  for  he  was  always  remarkable 
for  his  calmness  and  placidity.  One  day  fae  entered  the  room, 
evidently  nnder  great  excitement,  althongh  he  nsed  great  efforts 
to  restrain  himself.  I  was  writing  letters  to  Europe.  Leaning 
over  my  shonlder,  he  said,  with  a  forced  gayety,  'Why  do  yon 
lose  time  in  writing  these  letters  ?  They  will  never  reach  their 
destination.  Come  with  me,  and  let  ns  make  the  ronnd  of  the 
battery.  The  wind  may  become  favorable;  perhaps  we  are 
nearer  to  our  departure  than  we  think !'  The  day  was  magni- 
ficent, althongh  the  wind  was  high;  I  allowed  myself  to  be  per- 
suaded. B.,  as  I  afterwards  recollected,  showed  extraordinary 
alacrity  in  closing  my  desk,  arranging  my  papers,  and  offering 
my  hat  and  cane,  which  I  attributed  to  the  need  of  incessant  ac- 
tivity with  which  he  had  appeared  overwhelmed  ever  since  our 
forced  departure.  We  threaded  the  well-peopled  streets,  and 
reached  the  battery.  He  had  offered  me  his  arm,  and  hurried 
on  as  if  he  were  in  haste  to  reach  it.  When  we  were  on  the 
grand  esplanade,  B.  hastened  still  more,  until  we  reached  the 
edge.  He  spoke  loudly  and  rapidly,  and  admired,  in  energetio 
terms,  the  beauties  of  the  scene.  Suddenly,  he  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  his  incoherent  talk.  I  had  disengaged  my  arm  from 
bis,  and  stood  firmly  before  him.  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  him. 
He  moved  aside,  as  if  intimidated  and  ashamed.  'B.,'  cried  I, 
'your  intention  is  to  kill  me;  you  mean  to  throw  me  from  this 
height  into  the  sea !  Deny  it,  monster,  if  you  dare  1'  The  insane 
man  looked  at  me  intently  with  his  haggard  eyes  for  a  moment; 
but  I  was  careful  not  to  remove  my  looks  from  him,  and  his  eyes 
fell.  He  muttered  some  incoherent  words,  and  endeavored  to 
pass  me,  bnt  I  spread  my  arms  and  prevented  him.  Casting  a 
wild  look  around,  he  threw  himself  on  my  neck,  and  burst  into 
tears.  'It  is  true,  it  is  true,  my  &iend!  the  thought  has  hannted 
me  day  and  night  like  an  infernal  flame.  It  was  for  that  I 
brought  you  here;  see,  you  are  not  a  foot  from  the  precipice! 
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another  instant,  the  deed  wonld  h&Te  been  done !'  The  demon 
had  abandoned  him;  his  eyes  were  Told  of  expression ;  a  white 
foam  covered  his  parched  lips;  the  crisis  had  passed.  I  con- 
ducted him  borne.  Some  days  of  rest,  bleeding,  and  dieting 
entirelj  cored  hioi,  and,  what  is  the  most  singular  circumstance 
of  all,  we  never  referred  to  the  occurrence." 

The  prince  was  persuaded  that,  on  that  day,  bis  destiny 
would  have  beea  decided,  and  he  never  spoke  on  the  subject 
without  the  greatest  emotion. 

This  kind  of  momentary  excitement,  which  never  recurs,  bat 
leaves  an  ineffaceable  impresaion  on  the  imagination,  is,  says 
M.  Sigmond,  what  is  called  fantatia,  and  ia  France,  pretterUi- 
ment.  Some  curious  examples  are  recorded  in  the  Aivnalet 
'  Midieo-ptychologiquet,  2d  B^rie,  t.  ii.  p.  315-317,  translated 
from  the  Psychological  Journal  of  M.  Forbes  Winslow.  In  the 
Souvenirs  de  Mme.  de  OrSqui,  we  read  the  following  case:— 
V  Case  LXXXIX. — The  Prinoe  de  Radswil  bad  adopted  an 
orphan  niece.  He  inhabited  a  chateau  in  Galicia,  in  which  was 
a  very  large  room  which  separated  the  apartments  of  the  prinoe 
from  those  occupied  by  the  children,  so  that,  in  order  to  com- 
municate, it  was  necessary  either  to  pass  through  this  room  or 
go  through  the  court- yard. 

The  little  Agnes,  five  or  six  yean  old,  uttered  piercing 
shrieks  whenever  she  was  taken  through  the  apartment.  She 
pointed,  with  an  expression  of  terror,  to  an  enormous  piotare 
that  hung  over  the  door,  representing  the  Cumtean  Sibyl. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  vanquish  this  repugnance,  which 
was  attributed  to  childish  obHtioacy;  but  the  attempts  led  to 
such  serious  consequences,  that  the  point  was  yielded,  and  for 
tea  or  twelve  years  the  young  girl  preferred,  during  all  weathers, 
traversing  the  vast  court-yard,  or  the  gardens,  to  passing 
tbroQgh  that  door  which  gave  her  such  painful  impressions. 

Having  arrived  at  marriageable  age,  the  young  countess  was 
introdnced  at  the  chfitean.  During  the  evening,  the  company, 
desiring  some  merry  game,  repaired  to  the  large  parlor,  where, 
moreover,  the  wedding-ball  was  to  take  place.  Animated  by 
the  cheerful  scenes  aronnd  her,  Agnes  did  not  hesitate  to  follow 
the  guests.  Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  portal  than  she  drew 
back,  and  acknowledged  her  fear.  AocordiBg  to  custom,  she 
had  led  the  way,  and  her  bridegroom,  her  friends,  and  onclej 
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langbing  at  her  (^ildishneBB,  closed  the  door  on  her.  Bnt  the 
poor  girl  resisted,  and  the  door  being  violentlj  shaken,  the  pic- 
ture that  hung  over  it  fell  down.  An  angle  of  the  enormoos 
masa  crushed  h«r  skull,  and  killed  her  on  the  spot.* 
,  Th^re  may,  therefore,  be  manifested  in  certiiin  cases  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  nervous  system  by  which  the  individual  so  affected 
may  have  the  sensation  of  an  unexpected  event,  or  some  danger, 
or  unusual  occurrence.  All  travellers  who  have  threaded  the 
forests  of  the  New  World,  and  noticed  the  wild  natives,  speak 
of  the  extraordinary  movements  of  animBls,  and  of  the  conduct 
of  the  savages  on  the  approach  of  some  great  catastrophe, 
whilst  Europeans  are  yet  inquiring  the  cause  of  these  excite- 
ments. Without  interfering  with  the  action  of  mind  upon 
matter,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  imponderable  agents,  elec- 
tricity in  particular,  have  connections,  yet  unknown,  with  the 
organization  of  man. 

Many  of  the  cases  that  we  have  already  mentioned  prove  that 
the  operations  of  mind,  which  occur  in  dreams,  consist  principally 
in  past  remembrances  and  associations  following  each  other,  ac- 
cording  to  a  law  of  succession  over  which  the  will  has  no  power; 
in  general,  the  impressions  are  weakened,  and  racape  the  empire 
of  that  faculty.  But  things  do  not  always  pass  thus,  and  the 
work  of  thought  may  be  continued  in  that  state.  These  are 
ptychical  dreamt,  the  intuitive  dreams  of  M.  Macario.  M.  Bail* 
larger,  who  has  paid  attention  to  this  subject,  says  that,  ordi- 
narily, in  dream!),  hallucinations  are  psychical,  or  leave  no 
sensorial  impression.  They  also  relate  more  especially  to  the 
sense  of  hearing.  We  cannot  adopt  the  same  exclusive  idea  as 
to  this  sense. 

Gaee  XO.  Examples  of  persons  who  have  composed  in  dreams, 
are  not  of  uncommon  occurrence.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  this  nature,  is  that  to  which  we  owe  the  famous  sonata 
by  Tartini,  called  the  DeviVa  Sonata.  This  celebrated  composer 
was  sleeping,  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  finish  a  sonata ; 
his  preoccupation  continued  during  sleep ;  he  dreamed  that  he 
renewed  his  task,  and  was  in  despair  at  composing  with  so  little 
varmth  and  spirit,  when  the  devil  suddenly  appeared  and  offered 

*  J,  CharpigDOD,  Phjsiologie  M^declae  et  U^tapbjaiqne  du  Magnetism, 
Paria,  1848,  p.  352. 
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to  finish  his  sonata,  if  he  Toald  sell  his  soul  to  him.  Entirely 
under  the  influence  of  this  hallucination,  he  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion, when  he  heard  the  devil  execute  the  desired  sonata  on  the 
violin  with  an  inexpresBible  charm  of  execntion.  He  then  awoke, 
in  a  transport  of  delight,  hastened  to  his  desk,  and  wrote  down 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  just  listened.  This  is  probably 
die  most  remarkable  case  of  this  species  of  hallacination  that 
ever  occurred.* 

Condorcet  eajs,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  give  up  his 
difficult  calculations,  in  order  to  rest.  Several  times,  in  his 
dreams,  the  work  was  done  for  him,  and  the  corollaries  correctly 
presented  to  his  mind. 

Franklin  related  to  Cabanis  that  political  combinations,  which 
had  often  embarrassed  him  during  the  day,  were  frequently 
made  clear  to  him  in  dreams. 

Hennas  was  asleep,  when,  it  is  said,  a  voice  dictated  to  him 
the  book,  which  he  called  the  Fatteur.  Some  persons  assert 
that  the  Divina  CommSdia  was  the  inspiration  of  a  dream. 

Galen  owed  his  vocation  of  physician  to  a  dream,  in  which 
Apollo  appeared  to  him  on  two  different  occasions,  and  desired 
him  in  future  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  medicine.  Xhis 
celebrated  physician  dwelt  with  much  complacency  on  this 
event. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  some  dreams  take  so  strong  a  hold 
on  the  mind  that,  on  awaking,  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  that 
they  are  only  creations  of  the  imagination.  I  have  known 
dreams,  very  circumstantial,  produced  on  several  suocessive 
nights.  "I  remember,"  says  M.  Maury,  in  his  JlfsntotV  (p.  SI), 
"having  dreamed  eight  times  in  one  month  of  a  certain  person, 
whose  identity,  during  that  period,  remained  unchanged,  but 
whom  I  did  not  know,  and  who,  probably,  only  existed  in  my 
own  imagination.  And  what  is  strange,  ho  frequently  continued 
actions  in  a  dream  that  had  been  commenced  in  a  former  one." 

It  often  happens  that  real  conversations  are  maintained  in  a 
dream.  Who  has  not  bad  his  mind  occupied,  and  even  fatigued 
during  sleep,  by  some  discussion,  the  advantage  of  which  he 
has  not  always  retained?  It  would  seem  as  though  two  distinct 
individoals  held  different  opinions,  one  of  whom  oame  off  vio> 

*  Morean,  de  la  Sarte,  Melanges  de  UttiratniQ. 
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tptiona,  a.nd  yet  these  seemiDgly  two  mdiridn&lfi  were  one  and 
the  Bame  person. 

Saint  Augofitine  relates  the  following  fact : — 

Cass  XCI.  A  learned  man,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  read- 
ing Plato,  said  that  one  night,  in  his  own  house,  and  before 
going  to  sleep,  he  saw  a  philosopher,  whom  he  knew  intimately, 
come  to  him,  and  expound  some  Platonic  propositions — a  thing 
which  he  had  always  hitherto  refused  to  do.  On  the  following 
day,  he  was  asked  why  he  explained  that  in  a  strange  house 
which  he  refused  to  do  in  his  own.  "I  did  not  do  bo,"  replied 
the  philosopher,  "bat  I  dreamed  that  I  did." 

"Thua,"adds  Saint  Augustine,  "the  one  sees  and  hears,  when 
perfectly  awake,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  what  the  other 
acted  in  a  dream." 

"For  ourselves,"  he  adds,  "had  it  been  indifferently  related 
to  us  by  indifferent  people,  we  sbonld  have  scorned  to  place  any 
faith  in  it;  but  we  know  that  he  who  related  the  fact  is  inca- 
pable of  imposition."* 

The  kallncinations  of  dreams  are  almost  always  effaced  on 
waking,  or,  if  their  impression  continneB,  they  do  not  exert  any 
sensible  influence  on  the  conduct;  but  it  is  not  so  when  they  are 
the  forerunners  of  a  sickness,  a  mental  alienaUon,  or  when  they 
are  manifested  in  the  sleep  of  the  insane.  They  then  present 
an  extreme  intensity,  a  very  powerful  tenacity,  and  remain 
deeply  engraven  on  the  memory. 

Pathological  dreams  have  been  noticed  by  all  observers,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  might  afford  useful  indications. 
Galen  speaks  of  a  sick  person  who  dreamed  that  he  had  a 
Btone  leg;  and  says  that,  sometime  afterwards,  that  leg  was 
[Aralyzed. 

The  learned  Conrad  Gessner  dreamed  one  night  that  he  was 
bitten  in  the  left  breast  by  a  serpent,  and  a  deep  and  severe 
lesion  was  soon  manifested  in  that  very  spot;  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
carbuncle,  that  terminated  fatally  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

Nervous  diseases,  and  especially  mental  alienation,  are  most 
frequently  preceded  by  whimsical  and  extraordinary  dreams. 

Odier,  of  Geneva,  was  consulted,  in  1778,  by  a  lady  df  Ly- 
ons, who,  the  night  before  the  derangement  of  mind  occnrred, 

*  St.  AngDttine,  quoted  from  Dieu,  liv.  zviii.  oh.  zviiL 
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dreamed  that  her  mother-in-law  approached  her  with  a  poniard, 
in  order  to  kill  her.  This  strong  impression,  increasing  in  in- 
tensity during  the  following  day,  became  hypochondria,  and 
finally  assumed  all  the  characteristics  of  real  insanity. 

In  cases  where  the  mind  is  disposed  to  mysticism,  or  to  great 
preoccupation,  we  witness  the  same  resnlCs. 

Case  XCII.  "In  1610,"  says  Van  Helmont,  "being  much 
fatigued  with  deep  thinking,  dnring  which  I  had  endeavored  to 
acqoire  some  knowledge  of  my  soul,  I  slept.  I  was  soon  raised 
abore  the  fetters  of  reason;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was 
in  a  dark  room  ;  on  the  left-hand  side  I  saw  a  table,  and  on  it 
»  bottle  containing  a  liquid,  which  thus  addressed  me :  '  Dwt 
thou  wish  for  honors  and  riches?'  I  was  stupefied  at  hear- 
ing these  words.  I  paced  up  and  down,  endeavoring  to  under- 
stand what  this  could  mean.  On  the  right  hand  appeared  a  slit 
in  the  wall  through  which  shone  a  light,  the  brightness  of  which 
made  me  forget  the  voice  and  the  liquid,  and  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  my  thoughts,  for  I  contemplated  things  surpassing  the 
power  of  speech.  This  light  lasted  but  an  instant  In  despair, 
I  returned  to  the  bottle,  which  I  carried  away  with  me.  I  wished 
to  taste  the  liquid  it  contained.  With  gre'at  exertion,  I  uncorked 
it,  but  experienced  a  sensation  of  horror,  and  awoke.  Still,my  de- 
sire to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  soul  continued.  This  desire 
lasted  for  twenty-three  years,  that  is  to  say,  nntil  168S,  when  I 
had  a  vision,  during  which  my  own  soul  was  exhibited  to  my 
astonished  sight.  It  was  a  perfectly  homogeneous  light,  com- 
posed of  a  spiritual  substance,  crystalline,  and  brilliant.  It  was 
shut  np  like  a  pea  in  its  shell,  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying  to  me: 
'Here  is  what  thou  sawest  through  the  chink  in  the  walll'  It  is 
in  the  soul  that  that  vision  operated;  he,  who  sees  his  own  sonl 
with  his  earthly  eyes,  shall  become  blind."* 

According  to  M.  Calmeil,  when  dreams  exercised  a  universal 
empire  over  the  mtnd,  and  the  world  was  plunged  in  ignorance, 
the  greater  number  of  votaries  who  went  into  the  temples  of  Isis, 
Esculapius,  and  Serapis,  to  implore  aid,  as  well  as  many  sectari- 
ans, and  those  whom  religion  had  not  enlightened,  obeyed  the 
haltuoinations  of  sleep. 

*  Tan  Helmont,  Ortaa  HedicinK  Inifo  mentia,  etc.,  vol.  L  qnarto, 
p.  269,  Anuterodami,  1643. 
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In  the  times  of'  sorcerers,  the  magistrates  asserted  tliat  the 
bewitched  had  aot  quitted  their  prisons,  notwithstanding  they 
declared  they  had  jost  arrired  from  the  witches'  sabbath,  and 
ended  bj  believing  that  the  soul  Vent  there  alone,  or  that  the 
devil  fascinated  their  eyes,  and  assamed  the  shape  of  the  persons 
accused. 

In  the  first  agoa  of  tbe  church,  only  a  few  select  persons  were 
instructed.  The  common  people,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  were  only  struck  with  the  material  view  of  Christianity. 
They,  therefore,  adhered  to  its  forms,  and  accepted  it  in  its  literal 
sense.  This  was  the  era  of  dreams,  which  commanded  the  faith 
of  many  Fl&tonists.'  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  individuals 
existed,  who,  impressed  by  a  dream,  ended  by  believing  in  its 
reality,  and  persuaded  others  that  these  visious  bad,  independ- 
ently of  their  fancy,  a  real  cause.  Without  doubt,  many  of  the 
histories  related  in  tbe  Golden  Legend  bad  no  other  source.  la 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  a  more  rational  origin  to  the 
singular  narrations  this  book  contains. 

Gabs  XCIII.  The  following  details  were  communicated  by  a 
minister  worthy  of  belief  to  the  Editors  of  the  Magann  Pty- 
chologique.  The  lady,  to  whom  they  relate,  reasoned  we]l  oa 
every  subject  but  that  of  her  visions.  We  prefer  quoting  her 
own  words:  "When  I  was  four  years  old,  and  playing  like 
other  children  of  my  age,  I  had  placed  the  Bible  under  my 
feet,  in  order  more  conveniently  to  dress  my  doll,  when  I  heard 
a  voice  whisper  in  my  ear:  'Put  that  Bible  in  its  place.'  A3  I 
did  not  obey,  thinking  I  was  mistaken,  the  same  order  was  re- 
peated. At  seven  years  old,  my  sister  and  myself  were  fright- 
ened, by  the  sight,  in  the  room,  of  a  large,  clear  flame,  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  saw  a  child  about  six  years  of  age.  Onr  cries 
attracted  our  parents,  who  scolded  us  for  our  unfonuded  fears; 
but  the  event  was  engraven  on  our  memories. 

"Id  1770,  my  husband  and  myself  quitted  Strasbourg  on  ac- 
count  of  tbe  deamess  of  provisions.  Daring  the  voyage,  the 
Lord  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  and  talked  with  me  for  half 
an  hour.  In  the  following  year,  after  severe  domestic  troubles, 
I  saw  one  morning,  on  waking,  a  man  about  sisty  years  of  age, 
of  celestial  countenance,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue.  His  face 
was  as  clear  as  tbe  purest  crystal.  He  looked  with  tenderness 
on  me,  and  said :  '  Persevere,  persevere,  persevere !'  I  was  igno- 
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rant  to  vhat  h  ftllnded,  when  a  jovag  person,  by  his  side,  as' 
beantifal  as  an  angel,  said  to  me.:  'Persevere  in  prayer,  in  faith, 
in  irorks.' 

"  While  they  were  talking  to  me,  a  light  shone  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  then  disappeared.  At  the  same  moment,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  they  were  dragging  me  aboutby  the  hair;  the  pain,  how- 
erer,  waa  endnrable.  The  light  reappeared,  and  the  pain  ceased ; 
when  darkness  agun  succeeded,  I  thonght  they  were  pulling  off 
my  flesh  with  pincers.  After  several  alternations  of  darkness 
and  violent  pains,  I  saw  the  devil  come  out  from  behind  the  bed, 
with  his  back  towards  me.  All  that  I  could  distinguish  was  bis 
arm  and  his  tail  about  two  inches  thick.  I  bad  no  time  to  exa- 
mine further,  for  the  angel  shoved  him  out  with  his  elbow. 

"  The  light  again  appearing,  the  two  persons  contemplated  me 
with  a  melancholy  air.  The  young  man  then  said :  'Iiord,  that 
is  enough ;'  which  he  repeated  three  times.  1  looked  attentively 
at  him,  and  saw  two  large  white  wings  on  bis  shoulders,  by 
which  I  knew  bim  to  be  an  angel.  Darkness  reappearing,  peace 
again  came  to  my  heart;  I  arose,  it  was  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  year  following,  I  was  again  favored  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord. 

"  In  1773,  having  returned  to  my  husband,  my  life  became 
BO  unhappy  that  I  thought  only  of  death.  One  morning,  on 
waking,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  saw  a  sea-dog  sailing  in 
the  air.  When  be  had  passed,  the  clouds  descended  towards 
me,  and  my  eyes  contemplated  the  most  varied  objects.  The 
house  of  God  was  in  the  midst,  surrounded  with  a  clear  blue  cloud, 
and  resplendent  with  colors  anknown  upon  the  earth.  In  every 
color  were  thousands  of  men,  whose  robes  were  tinted  with  the 
same  hue;  all  their  faces  were  turned  towards  the  habitation  of 
the  Most  High. — A  charming  woman  dressed  in  dazzling  clothes, 
with  a  crowD  on  her  head,  came  out.  She  was  accompanied  by 
three  angels,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  and  another 
stood  behind  her;  they  pointed  to  a  crown,  that  reflected  the 
most  brilliant  colors. 

"  The  heavens  closed,  and  opened  again ;  but  the  woman  and 
the  angels  had  disappeared.  Our  Lord  then  came  with  a  long 
train  of  attendants,  and  descended  in  bis  glory.  They  all 
smiled  on  me;  they  were  robed  in  white,  and  surrounded  by  a 
halo.     When  near  enough  for  me  to  touch  his  feet,  I  was  seized 
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with  fear,  and  awoke.*  The  greater  Dumber  of  theae  Tisioni 
occttrred  in  sleep,  or  at  tlie  moment  of  iraking." 

The  recollection  of  dreams  may  be  so  entirely  effaced,  as  to 
drive  from  the  mind  the  sense  of  having  slept.  Probably  some 
of  the  stories  of  second  sight  are  only  dreams  of  this  natnre. 
It  is  thus  that  Abercrombie  explains  the  case  of  Ferriar,  which 
we  have  alrea<Iy  mentioned,  and  which  Hibbert  has  criticized. 
The  reasons  which  the  former  of  the  three  physicians  has  ad- 
vanced, appear  to  ns  very  forcible  and  probable. 

Sleep  with  monomaniacs  haa  always  been  a  source  of  import- 
ant indications.  Esquirol,  convinced  of  this,  has  often  passed 
the  night  in  listening  to  them,  and,  more  than  once,  his  patience 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  patient  exhibiting,  in  his  sleep,  the 
cause  of  his  delirium. 

Cass  XCIV,  A  foreign  lady,  aged  forty,  was  several  years 
ago  brought  to  our  establishment.  All  the  information  that  we 
could  gain  relative  to  her,  was  limited  to  the  fact  that  for  twenty 
years  she  had  been  subject  to  intermittent  attacks  of  insanity ; 
bat  we  conld  learn  nothing  of  the  circumstances  that  had  pro- 
duced them.'  One  morning,  another  person  suffering  under 
hysteric  monomania  entered  my  room,  and  said :  "I  want  to  tell 
you  something!  My  neighbor  is  the  celebrated  Louisa.  All 
night  she  has  been  talking  with  a  person  of  whom  she  implored 
pardon  for  having  caused  him  to  be  taken  before  the  tribunal, 
or  else  heaping  abuse  on  bim;  her  conversation  was  mingled 
with  the  words  poniard,  Mgattin,  de$erted  chitd,  hospital,  etc. 
I  questioned  her  on  her  awaking,  but  failed  to  gun  any  light 
OD  the  subject." 

In  order  to  understand  this  history,  we  must  relate  that,  one 
year  before,  a  merchant  had  brought  his  wife  to  our  establbh- 
ment  to  have  her  treated  for  a  mental  affection.  The  lady,  who 
vas  very  proud,  was  attacked  with  a  disputations  and  wicked 
monomania,  and  had  such  a  hatred  of  her  husband,  that  she  had 
made  aereral  attempts  on  his  life.  After  passing  some  time  in 
my  house,  she  confided  to  the  other  boarders  that  her  husband 
was  a  wretch  who  had  shamefully  ill  treated  her.  "  I  could  de- 
stroy him,  if  I  chose,"  SMd  she;  "I  need  but  relate  his  infamons 

*  Alesander  Crichton,  Ad  Inqair;  into  the  Natnre  and  Origin  of  Men- 
tal DerangemeDt,  p.  4S,  London,  1796. 
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condnct  towards  a  yoiing  person,  whom,  in  a  fit  of  jealonsy,  and 
perhaps  to  rid  himeelf  of,  he  stabbed,  twenty  jears  since.  Al- 
thoQgh  he  waa  saved  then  hj  the  devotednees  of  his  Tictim,  who 
declared  to  the  magistrate  ^at  she  bad  attempted  her  own  life, 
he  had  the  baseness  to  desert  her,  with  her  child.  The  poor 
creature  was  in  despair ;  had  she  been  remored  into  an  insane 
hospital,  she  wonld  probably  have  died." 

The  Louise  that  we  tell  of  was  the  heroine  of  one  of  those 
domestic  dramas,  much  more  &uitfiil  in  events  than  any  that 
are  represented  in  the  theatre. 

Lenret,  in  his  Fragment  Pt^ehologique*,  has  remarked  that 
there  are  some  deranged  persona  who  reason,  during  the  day, 
according  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  the  night.  They  are 
very  capable  of  appreciating  jnstly  what  they  see  during  their 
waking  hours,  and,  provided  they  do  not  mingle  is  their  con- 
versation reoollectioas  of  their  dreams,  they  are  perfectly  s^ne. 

The  coincidence  which  sometimes  exists  between  dreams  and 
insanity  has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out.  Here  is  a  case  in 
support  of  this  opinion :  A  maniac  whom  Dr.  Gregory  attended, 
and  who  was  eompletely  cured,  had,  is  a  week  after  bis  recovery, 
dreams,  in  which  he  was  annoyed  with  the  same  harried  thoughts 
and  violent  passions  which  he  had  daring  bis  madness. 

Nocturnal  hallucinations  have  sometimes  exhibited  themselves 
in  an  epidemic  form.  We  have  spoken  of  Hungarians,  who  saw 
in  their  dreams  the  shades  of  their  relatives  recently  interred 
come  to  them,  and  felt  that  they  sucked  their  blood. 

There  are  some  hallucinations  that  commence  in  sleep,  and, 
being  reproduced  during  several  consecntire  nights,  are  finally 
accepted  as  realities.  The  widow  Schoul  heard  a  voice  for 
several  nights,  which  said  to  her:  "Kill  yoor  daughter!"  At 
first  she  resisted,  and  drove  away  the  thought  oo  awaking;  but 
the  idea  soon  became  fixed;  it  no  longer  disappeared  with  her 
sleep,  and,  aAer  some  days,  the  unhappy  woman  destroyed  her 
child. 

KECAPirrLATioN. — The  nightmare,  presenting  a  strong  ana- 
logy to  madness,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  combined  with 
hallncinations. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  are  observable  in  childhood. 
They  are  also  noticed  at  difi'erent  stages  of  life. 
14 
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Hallncinationa  bare  oftett  been  observed  in  nigbtmare  under 
an  intermittent  form. 

In  nightmare,  as  in  madneaa,  it  sometimes  bappena  that  per- 
sons are  oonscioas  that  the  phenomena  the;  experience  are  not 
real. 

The  hallucinations  prodnced  bj  nightmare  nenall;  cease  on 
waking;  bnt  the;  ma;  be  continued  daring  waking  honrs,  and 
be  taken  for  realities. 

The  hallucinations  of  nightmare  are  freqnentl;  observed  in 
insanit;. 

The  hallacinations  of  nightmare  serve  as  a  natural  transition 
to  those  of  sleep,  which  onl;  differ  from  waking  hallacinations 
b;  their  intensit;  and  b;  certain  pB;cboIogical  conditions.  In- 
deed, it  was  long  ago  remarked  that  an  hallucinated  person  was 
onl;  a  waking  dreamer. 

During  sleep  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  no  longer  sah- 
jected  to  the  control  of  the  will,  and  all  ideas  that  are  then 
formed,  are  received  as  so  man;  realities. 

The  hallucinations  of  dreams  ma;  be  traced  to  b;gODe  remi- 
nisceccea,  or  the  association  of  ideas. 

Man;  authentic  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  hallucinations  of 
dreams  ma;  communicate  the  knowledge  of  an  event  that  is 
passing  at  a  given  time;  in  this  case  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  is  but  a  simple  coincidence,  or  a  reminiscence. 

Presentiments  are  often  nsturall;  explained;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  the;  ma;  be  attributed  to  unknown  ph;sical  or 
moral  influences,  or  to  the  real  phenomena  of  somnambulism  or 
magnetism. 

If  impressions  are  general!;  weakened  in  dreams,  there  are 
cases  which  prove  that  the  operations  of  the  mind  oia;  take 
place,  as  in  a  waking  state,  and  even  be  exercised  with  remark- 
able precision,  rapidit;,  and  power. 

In  general,  the  hallucinations  of  dreams  cease  on  waking ;  or, 
if  the;  still  retain  a  certain  energ;,  the;  have  no  influence  on 
the  conduct.  In  insanit;,  on  the  contrar;,  the;  exhibit  an  ex- 
treme intensit;,  and  great  flxedness  of  character,  and  remain 
deepl;  engraven  on  the  memor;. 

Popular  belief  and  religious  opinions  have  concurred  in  im- 
parting great  influence  to  the  ballucinstions  of  sleep.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  sarprising  that  some  persons,  extrerael;  impressed 
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by  their  dreams,  have  eacceeded  in  imparting  their  opiuions  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  alao  poBsible  that  in  thie  case,  the 
recollection  of  noctnrn&l  hallucinations  has  heen  entirelv  lost. 
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OT  HALLUCINATIONS  IS  ECSTABT,  HAQITBTiau,  AND 
SOMNAHBULIBH. 

Section  I. — Bustuy  is  verj  f&ronble  to  hsDnabatioDS — Cate — Beli^ons  eegU- 
des — Times  and  circomBtaaceB  &Torab1e  to  ecstasiu — Phy mological  ecst^t; — 
Morbid  Mituj — ThU  dirisioa  aUowi  the  coaTeuient  oluaifloation  of  soltjMli 
of  eostASj — Eostdtio  sul^aala — Ecstudss  notioed  In  otuldreD — Tuiotu  fonna  of 
MStas; ;  OBt«leptic,  hjsteiic,  mjetio,  muilao,  moDomsiuBa,  snd  epidamic — 
Eestatie  Bleep — The  scarred  muden  of  ths  Tyrol — Ecetstio  pheoomeDa  bare 
been  exhibited  in  all  agee — The  preaohing  disease  in  Sweden — EcBtaCic  halln- 
dnations  of  religioiis  pBtsona. 

Sbction  IL — Of  foresight,  seeond  sight,  magnetism,  and  somnambulism,  !n  eon- 
nection  irith  balluoinatioDs— Analog;  between  somnambulism  and  dreams — 
Of  dinmol  somAambnlism — Of  moral  fteedom  in  the  hallnedaations  of  somnam- 
bnlUta. — Ste^itukUhn. 

SECT.  L-OF  HALLUCLNATIONS  IN  ECSTABT. 

All  vho  hare  mitteo  od  this  sabjeot  are  agreed  on  one  point, 
namelj,  that  those  ool;  whose  habitual  feelings  and  ideas  are 
elevated  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  intellectnal  life,  come 
under  its  influence.  At  the  eame  time,  the;  are  able  to  concen- 
trate their  thoughts  to  a  high  degree,  and  are  consequently  in  a 
painful  state  of  mind  and  body.  An  exception  most,  however, 
be  made  with  respect  to  religions  habits  and  mental  alienation. 
The  influence  which  they  exercise  on  the  organisation,  occasions 
ecstatic  crbes  in  persons  of  very  ordinary  intellect.  The  most 
celebrated  Bubjects  of  ecstasy  are  inflamed  with  the  love  of 
religion,  of  morality,  of  poetry,  of  the  fine  arte,  of  the  sciences, 
of  philosophy ;  they  are  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Divinity,  and  of  natttre.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  eminently 
favorable  for  the  production  of  hallucinations,  which  are  very 
common  among  such  persons. 

Case  XCV.  The  famous  Count  Emmanuel  Swedenborg  be- 
lieved that  he  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  interviewB  with  the 
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world  of  spirits.  In  bis  letters,  he  hta  given  desoriptioas  of  the 
pl&cea  that  he  Tiaited,  md  the  conversatioiis  he  heard.  "The 
Lord  himself,"  he  anya,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  hia  theological 
diasertationa,  "  has  deigned  to  ahow  himaelf  to  his  nnvorthy  ser- 
Tant ;  he  haa  reTealed  to  me  the  apiritnal  world,  permitted  me 
to  converae  with  apiritnal  powers,  which  isdulgence  has  been 
continued  to  me  unto  this  daj."* 

*  3ee  Arnold,  ObienationM  on  tie  Natters,  Kinda,  Cmuu,  and  J^^tMnliM 
of  Ituanitff,  2  vols,  in  6to.,  LondoD,  1806 ;  the  MoniMy  Reaieio  for  June, 
1770,  vol.  liii.  p.  455.  Bnd  for  NoTember,  1778,  vol.  lix.  p.  365;  uid 
efpeoiallj  The  Wonders  of  Heaven  and  HtU,  hj  EmmaDQel  Swedenborg, 
tnnekted  from  the  Latin,  by  A.  J.  P.,  2  vols,  id  8to.,  p.  85,  B«rlia,  1782. 
We  anttjoin  a  note  on  tlie  dootrine  b^  tbla  leader  of  tbe  Illuminati. 

"  Tbe  transmUrion  of  the  niTsteriea  of  ancient  religionB,  and  prinoipslly 
of  Uie  Kabbala,  mized  with  the  dogmas  of  revealed  religion,  conatltateB 
Illuminiem. 

"  Jacob  Baehm,  a  poor  German  shoemaker,  who  lived  in  the  aerenteenth 
oentur;,  was  one  of  the  moet  ardent  propogatnrs  of  the  illaminiBm  of  tbe 
three  prinoiplea ;  bnt  to  Swedenborg  it*  developments  are  dae.  In  Lon- 
don, in  1788,  more  than  6000  penona  embraoed  the  religioua  opiniona  of 
this  theoaophiat." 

Id  hia  treatiae  on  Seaven  and  Hdl,  be  declarea  that  be  aaw  the  Lord, 
that  he  apoke  with  angels  and  apirite  aa  with  men,  during  twentj-eigbt  yean. 
Hb  flnt  interview  with  Ood,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to  H.  Roboam,  was  in 
the  year  1745. 

"  Ood  revealed  to  him  that  he  shonld  make  known  to  the  world  the  new 
ehnrch  of  which  John  apeaks  in  the  Apooalypae,  under  the  name  of  tbe 
New  Jeraaalem.  He  adds:  'It  is  probable  I  may  not  be  believed;  I  can- 
not place  otbera  where  Ood  has  placed  me.' " 

In  eoneidering  Swedenborg  as  an  eeatatio,  none  ean  refnas  him  credit 
for  an  enthosiaem  fall  of  fiiith,  and  a  great  elevation  of  tbonght. 

It  is  impoMible  here  to  give  anj  idea  of  bis  system;  but  we  may  aaj, 
that  he  baaea  hia  moat  exalted  principlea  on  Holy  Writ  and  the  Ooapels. 
"It  is  perhapa,"  aaya  M.  Ferd.  Denia,  "tbe  moat  poetical  and  religioDs 
tranaport  that  has  been  manifested  by  a  aoul  initiated  Into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Kabbala.  A  proof  of  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  betwssn 
his  ayatem  and  the  ancient  Kabbala,  ia,  that  the  object  to  which  he  pnr> 
poaes  to  lead  as,  ia  the  aoience  of  oorreapondences  known  to  the  ancients, 
which  ia  no  other  than  the  oonneotion  of  men  with  apirits.  According  to 
him,  tbe  book  of  Job  ia  full  of  correspondenaes,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians.  Tbe  ancient  fablea  are  only  a  dUguutd  exprtition  of  Ihae  cor- 
reipondmeet,  of  tDhich  lee  have  Unt  tie  key."  (See  the  article  lUuminiime, 
by  Ferdinand  Denis,  op.  nil.,  p.  186,  and  U  Livre  da  XerreiiUt  du  Citl  ti  de 
VEi\fer,  by  Swedenborg.)  We  have  related,  in  I'Union  Midkale,  Septem- 
ber,  1851,  a  most  curious  hoUncination  of  Swedenborg  lelative  to  apiritn- 
olism  and  materialism. 
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Casb  XCVI.  The  visions  of  Jean  Sngelbreclit  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  Svedenborg.  After  passing  many 
years  in  a  frightful  state  of  suffering  and  melancholy,  which  hod 
frequently  tempted  him  to  suicide,  this  doctor  at  length  ap- 
peared to  die,  and  then  returned  to  life.  Daring  the  short  space 
of  his  apparent  death,  he  imagined  tliat  he  had  visited  both 
heaven  and  hell.  From  this  time,  his  melancholy  left  him,  and 
vas  succeeded  by  a  religions  exaltation.  We  subjoin  the  suc- 
cinct description,  which  he  gives  of  his  ezperienoe  during  this 
singular  state:— 

"  On  Thursday  morning  I  felt  that  my  death  vas  near,  and 
that  it  commenced  in  the  inferior,  and  passed  towards  the  supe- 
rior extremities.  My  body  became  stiff;  I  lost  all  sensibility  in 
my  feet,  hands,  and  other  parts.  I  conid  neither  see  nor  speak; 
my  month  was  paralyzed;  my  eyes  no  longer  perceived  light. 
I  heard  the  attendants  say:  'Fee)  his  limbs;  how  cold  and  stiff 
they  are!  he  will  soon  be  dead.'  I  did  not  feel  their  touch,  and 
hearing  itself  soon  departed.  I  was  then  carried  into  space 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  During  this  voyage, 
I  reached  the  gate  of  hell.  A  fearful  darkness  and  thick  clouds 
struck  my  sight;  my  olfactories  were  painfully  affected  by  a 
smoke,  a  vapor,  an  emanation  of  horrible  effluvia.  I  heard 
bowlings,  and  dreadful  lamentations. 

"Thence  I  was  transported,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  golden 
chariot,  to  the  midat  of  the  splendors  of  heaven,  where  I  saw  a 
choir  of  holy  angels,  prophets,  and  apostles,  singing  and  play- 
ing around  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  The  angels  resembled 
flames  of  fire,  and  the  redeemed  souls  appeared  as  bright  sparks. 
The  throne  of  Ood  was  dazzling.  I  then  received  a  message 
from  God,  transmitted  by  an  angel." 

The  joy  which  Engelbrecht  felt  in  this  communication  and 
spectacle  was  so  great,  that  from  that  moment  he  was  an  en- 
thusiast, who  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  heart. 

"On  returning  to  myself,"  he  continues,  "I  felt  my  body  re- 
animated from  the  head  downwards,  and  I  began  to  hear  the 
prayers  that  were  being  offered  in  my  room.  Sight  succeeded 
hearing.  By  degrees  my  strength  returned.  I  arose,  and  felt 
more  vigorous  than  I  had  ever  felt  before.     Celestial  joy  had  so 
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atreugtfaened  me,  that  the  people  were  extremely  Burprised  to 
see  me  recover  in  so  short  a  time." 

From  that  period,  during  eeversl  jears,  Jean  had  visionB  and 
reTelations  during  the  day,  whilst  his  eyes  were  open,  and  with- 
out any  symptoms  of  the  malady  that  had  preceded  the  first 
vision.  He  passed  sometimes  eight,  ten,  thirteen  days,  and  even 
three  weeks,  without  either  eating  or  drinking.  Once,  he  re- 
miuned  for  nine  months  without  dosing  his  eyes.  On  another 
occasion,  he  heard,  during  a  period  of  forty-one  nights,  angels 
sing  and  play  celestial  music;  and  oonld  not  help  joining  with 
them.  The  persons  with  him  were  bo  transported  with  joy,  that 
they  sang  with  him  during  a  whole  night.* 

The  state  of  ecstasy  being  a  phenomenon  of  extreme  nervous 
excitability,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  manifested  at  all  periods 
when  the  mind  has  been  agitated  by  fanaticism,  and  by  a  belief 
which  brings  in  its  train  either  ardent  hopes  or  strong  fears. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  more  prevalent  in  times  of 
ignorance,  than  at  those  periods  in  which  a  more  advanced 
civilization  has  enabled  reason  to  triumph  over  imagination. 
This  remark  is  undeniably  true;  and  a  very  little  erudition  is 
required  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  ecstasy  in  the  pytho* 
nesses  of  antiquity,  in  those  initiated  into  different  mysteries, 
the  famous  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  possessed,  the  con- 
Ttdeed,  Shakers,  Illuminati,  et  cetera. 

Snt  if  the  psychological  history  of  man  proves  that,  whenever 
he  is  exposed  to  a  permanent  moral  excitation,  his  organization 
becomes  susceptible  of  experiencing  the  phenomenon  of  ecstasy, 
it  is  essential  to  establish  a  distinction  of  the  highest  importance 
between  the  ecstasy  that  I  shall  call  pkytioiogical  and  a  morbid 
ecstasy.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  ecstasy  may  have  no 
influeuce  on  the  reason,  and  is  but  a  very  exalted  state  of  entha- 
uasm,  whilst  it  may  also  occasion  repreheouble  and  unreason- 
able actions.    It  is  often  very  difficult  to  dbtingnisb  the  shades  of 

*  Arnold,  op.cit.,  p.  219,  See  the  iingalar  work  of  S.  Alpb.  Csbagnet, 
Areanea  de  la  me  futur  dSvoiUs,  2  vola.,  PariB,  1849.  The  statement  pub- 
lished hy  M.  le  Docteur  Carri6re,  in  the  Annalet  Midico-Psyehologiqaa  du 
SanduaiTe  du  8pirituaiim>,  bj  the  same  author,  is  c&lculatcd  to  eicite  th« 
onriositj  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  renderg  of  the  works  of  M.  Ca- 
bagnel,  which  appear  to  us  to  have  more  thou  one  point  of  resemblance  to 
the  works  of  Swedenborg. 
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difference  between  them,  and  which,  neTertheleas,  proTe  the  infinite 
nnmber  of  modifications  of  oar  being.  There  will  alwaje  be  an  in<- 
Bormountable  difficulty,  when  we  attempt  to  eeparate  the  farthest 
limitB  of  reason  from  the  first  approaches  of  inBanity.  M.  LSnt, 
in  his  Analoffiet  de  la  Jtaixm  et  de  la  Folie,  sod  M.  Moreao,  in 
his  Chapiire  ovhlH  de  la  Pathohgie  mentale,  have  made  eome 
attempts  to  clear  np  the  question;  bntto  those  who  bave  studied 
the  subject,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  glanced  at. 

This  division  ranks  in  one  class  prophets,  saints,  philosophers, 
and  many  tllnstrioua  persons,  who  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  ec- 
stasy from  profound  meditation,  a  sudden  illumination  of  their 
thoughts,  or  a  supernatural  intnition,  and  places  in  another 
class,  beside  the  indiriduala  already  pointed  out,  the  nuns  of 
Loudon,  the  Shakers  of  Gerennes,  the  convulsed  of  Saint  M^ 
dard,  and  the  sick  who  submitted  to  the  exorcisms  of  Oassner, 
etc.  This  second  category  comprehends  likewise  the  Uluminati, 
the  Martioists,  the  Begards,  the  Troglodytes,*  the  quietiets  of 
Mount  Athos,  many  of  whom  boasted  of  having  seen  God  face 
to  face.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Madame  Guyon,  whose 
opinions  have  excited  so  much  attention,  said  that,  on  reachiBg 
the  highest  degree  of  her  condition,  she  saw  God  and  his  angels. 

It  would  seem  as  though  ecstasy  should  be  only  induced  in 
individuals  in  whom  imagination  has  had  time  for  development ; 
bat  experience  shows  that  this  phenomenon  eadets  even  in  a 
nnmber  of  very  young  children.  In  the  Th^dtre  SaerS  del 
CSvennet  (p.  20),  we  read  that  children  of  eight  and  six  years, 
and  even  younger  still,  fell  into  ecstasies,  and  preached  and 
prophesied  with  others.t 

In  1566,  a  nnmber  of  children,  brought  up  in  the  hospital  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  to  the  number  of 
sixty  or  seventy,  were  attacked  with  an  extraordinary  disease  i 
they  climbed  like  oats  on  the  walls  and  roofs.  Their  aspect  was 
alarming;  they  spoke  foreign  languages;  said  wonderful  things, 
and  even  gave  an  account  of  all  that  was  then  passing  in  the 
municipal  council.  It  happened  that  one  of  these  children  re- 
vealed to  Catharine  Gesardi,  one  of  the  nurses  of  the  hospital, 
that  her  son,  Jean  Nicolai,  was  preparing  his  departure  for  La 

*  The  Troglodytes  were  pure  Ariana. 

t  £acjc]op6die  Catholiqna,  p.  430. 
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H«;e,  and  that  hia  errand  iras  for  eril.  Tbie  Tonan  vent  im- 
mediately  to  the  Basilica,  which  she  reached  jiut  aa  the  Conncil 
was  about  to  rue.  She  found  her  son  there,  who  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  aaked  him,  if  it  was  true  that  he 
was  going  to  La  Hsye.  Much  confused,  he  confessed  that  he 
Was ;  and,  on  hearing  that  the  child  bad  revealed  it,  he  returned 
and  informed  the  council,  who,  finding  their  project  was  dia* 
covered,  abandoned  it. 

Thrae  children  ran  in  groups,  of  ten  or  twelve,  through  the 
public  aquAres.  They  went  to  the  rector,  and  reproached  him 
with  his  most  secret  actiona.  It  is  also  asserted  that  they  dift- 
eovered  several  plots  against  the  Protestants.* 

The  faculty  of  prophesying,  foretelling  the  future,  and  speak- 
ing foreign  langnages,  which  appeared  really  to  exist  in  this 
epidemic,  and  in  that  of  the  Cevennes,  was  probably  due  to  an 
exalted  state  of  the  mind,  favored  by  persecution,  and  the  spirit 
of  imitation.  This  state  does  not  argue  any  other  development 
of  mind  than  that  observable  in  the  preaching  disease  of 
Sweden,  of  which  we  shall  shortly  speak;  and  in  carefully 
examining  the  individnala  so  attacked,  we  shall  probably  find 
that  they  were  only  verifying  reminbcencea  of  things,  seen  or 
heard,  wrought  out  by  cerebral  excitation. 

Ecstasy  may  be  seen  under  several  aspects,  with  which  it 
is  necessary  to  be  acquainted.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  forms  is  catalepsy,  which  gave  rise  to  an  opinion  amongst 
those  who  had  not  carefully  studied  this  nervous  affection,  that 
visions  are  not  uncommonly  produced  in  this  state. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  who  have  experienced  cata- 
leptic ecstasies,  have,  when  the  fit  is  over,  described  the  inef- 
fable joy  they  felt,  the  dreadful  phantoms  they  saw,  the  divine 
visions  and  the  angelic  asaemblagea  which  they  witnessed. 
Many  undertake  to  predict  the  future,  and  to  imitate  sooth- 
eayere.  Many  remarkable  oaaea  of  this  kind  may  be  met  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  dootorB.t 

*  Vaa  Dale,  Da  I'ldolatriss,  Fmf.  pp.  18  ud  19. 

t  Conf.  Panlinas,  cant.  iv.  oba.  38 ;  Maroelloa  Douatai,  eap.  i.  p.  91, 
wn- '  Augnitinus,  de  Ciotiaie  Dei,  lib.  xiv.  oap.  iiiii. ;  Act.  Medic.  Berei. 
Deo.  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  62 ;  A.  N.  C.  Deo.  HI.  anno  3,  obi.  61,  and  vol.  i.  obi. 
2S0,  p.  503. 
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Cass  XGYII.  An  uneducated  tromaa  in  low  life,  aged  twenty- 
four  years,  went  sometimes  to  churoh,  and  always  listened  nitli 
most  attention  to  the  Holy  Word  when  it  revealed  our  true  con- 
dition, and  spoke  of  the  horrors  of  sin.  Absorbed  in  these 
meditations,  her  mind  was  impressed  with  extreme  angoish,  and 
her  countenance  exhibited  all  the  grief  with  which  she  was  pe- 
netrated. One  day,  whilst  attending  service,  ehe  was  suddenly 
deprived  almost  entirely  of  motion  and  feeling,  and  at  the  close 
of  her  duties,  was  found  motionless  as  a  statue,  her  eyes  open, 
gazing  upward,  and  completely  insensible.  Without  aid,  her 
senses  returned  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  To  the  questions  put 
to  her,  she  replied  that  she  had  neither  felt,  nor  heard  anything, 
and  that  she  was  quite  well  during  this  state,  which  she  com- 
pared to  a  deep  sleep ;  she  bad  seen  her  Saviour,  and  felt  de- 
lightful sensations.  This  fit  was  repeated  more  than  one  hun- 
dred times  in  forty  days.  Sometimes  it  was  lighter,  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  at  others ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  patient 
affected  by  the  strongest  volatile  essences  applied  to  the  eyes 
and  nostrils;  and  she  was  equally  insensible  to  frictions  and 
punctures. 

During  the  fit,  her  pulse,  her  respiration  and  complexion 
were  in  a  normal  state ;  and  immediately  after  it,  she  was  able 
to  resume  her  usual  occupations.  All  her  physical  functions 
were  healthy.  During  fourteen  days  she  abstained  from  food 
and  drink.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  paroxysms 
always  came  on  after  she  had  listened  to  singing,  or  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  when  she  expressed  an  ardent  love 
for  Chrbt.  This  malady  having  resisted  all  other  means,  was 
cured  by  air  and  exercise.* 

The  case  reported  by  HofTmann  does  not  belong  to  catalepsy, 
but  to  ecstasy.  In  catalepsy,  the  mind  nearly  always  remains 
in  complete  and  absolute  repose. 

Ecatacy  is  often  combined  with  Bysteria. — Zimmerm&nt  speaks 
of  a  lady,  gifted  with  much  tenderness  and  sensibility,  who,  in 
her  youth,  had  been  subject  to  hysterics.  Sometimes  she  would 
break  ofi*  a  conversation,  feeling  herself  in  a  divine  embrace. 
It  has  long  been  remarked  that  hysterical  females  have  visions 
and  hallucinations  which  resemble  ecstasies. 

*  Frederioi  HoffmaDoi,  Opera  Hedioa,  torn.  iii.  sect.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  50. 
t  Tnut6  do  rExperieaoe. 
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The  following  acoonnt,  commauicated  by  Doctor  S&iideret, 
Professor  in  the  Medical  College  of  Besan^c,  shows  the  con- 
nection that  exists  between  these  two  nervous  coDditions; — 

Case  XCVIII.  In  the  village  of  Varaj  (Haute  SaSne),  twelve 
or  thirteen  kilometres  from  Besan^on,  lived  Alexandrine  Lanois, 
a  girl  seventeen  years  of  age,  simple  in  manners  and  appear- 
ance, and  who,  until  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstances  which 
I  am  about  to  relate,  had  attracted  no  attention.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  poor  parents,  lived  by  the  labor  of  her  hands,  and 
aseieted  her  mother  in  household  duties.  In  a  word,  ae  the  cur£ 
expressed  it,  she  was  ins^nificant. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1850,  this  young  girl  had  an  at- 
tack of  pleurisy  in  the  left  side.  Treated  and  cured,  she  expe- 
rienced, towards  the  close  of  the  same  mouth,  a  relapse,  which 
called  for  fresh  care.  This  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  fever ; 
first  intermittent,  then  quotidian,  then  tertian ;  which  yielded, 
after  fifteen  days,  to  sulphate  of  quiniiie. 

This  sickness  had  entirely  passed  away,  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  she  had  a  nervous  attack,  with  hysterical  symptoms, 
crises  which  were  repeated  twenty  or  thirty  times  during  the 
day,  lasting  only  a  few  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  July,  her  ecstasies  commenced.  I  will  describe 
one  of  these,  during  which  I  watched  her.  I  mention  only  the 
essential  facte.  Every  paroxysm  was  regularly  periodical;  she 
slept  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  remained  awake  twenty-four. 
All  the  preventives  prescribed  by  her  medical  attendant,  such 
as  motion,  employment  of  the  mind,  muscular  exertion,  and 
repose,  were  useless;  they  came  on  and  ended  at  the  regular 
periods.  At  length,  she  herself  would  announce  their  approach. 
"I am  going ;"  and,  on  coming  to  herself,  she  would  say  that 
she  had  been  to  paradise.  She  would  then  recite  prayers,  and 
sing  psalms. 

Cold  baths  were  employed,  and  in  twelve  days  the  paroxysms 
eeaeed.  The  preceding  details  were  supplied  to  me  by  M.  Jen- 
nin,  Jr.,  a  very  intelligent  physician,  living  in  the  village  of 
Vorsy,  who  hod  attended  Alexandrine  Lanois  from  the  com- 
mencement. 

Six  months  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  attacks 
reappeared,  but  their  order  was  inverted;  the  paroxysms  lasted 
twenty-four,  the  waking  state  only  twelve  hours.    It  was  at  this 
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time  that,  in  passing  through  the  village,  I  iras  taken  by  a  pious 
lady  to  see  the  miraeuloua  girt  It  was  nearly  fonr  in  the 
ftflenioon;  I  was  told  that  I  must  hurry,  if  I  wished  to  see  her 
awake,  as  the  paroxysms  came  on  at  four  o'clock.  I  therefore 
hastened,  and  entered  a  narrow  and  dark  room,  crowded  with 
curious  people,  who  informed  me  that  she  had  jnat  fallen  into 
the  ecstatic  sleep.  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  It  was  two 
mfnutes  after  four. 

She  was  stretched  on  a  bed,  the  countenance  perfectly  calm, 
the  eyes  closed,  the  eyelids  moving  incessantly,  the  limbs  supple, 
and  falling  gently  and  without  effort  when  they  were  moved, 
the  breathing  equal  and  regular,  the  pulse  quick. 

Her  hands  were  almost  joined  on  her  breast.  After  some 
minutes,  she  commenced  rubbing  them  slowly  and  gently,  "  She 
is  going  to  sing,"  said  her  mother  to  me;  and,  in  fact,  she  be- 
gan a  song,  in  a  full  and  vibrating  voice,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  her  own;  and  although  she  sang  with  the  accent 
peculiar  to  the  village,  yet  her  singing  was  undeniably  marked 
by  a  strong  musical  sentiment.  On  raising  her  eyelid,  I  per- 
ceived the  eye  rapidly  moving  from  the  light;  these  repeated 
experiments  brought  tears  to  the  outer  corner  of  the  left  eye. 
At  this  time  I  pinched  her  severely,  she  did  not  appear  to  feel 
it;  I  drove  a  large  pin  into  her  hand,  the  result  was  similar; 
her  insensibility  was  complete. 

After  a  few  minutes  had  passed,  some  movements  of  the  pa- 
tient were  observed,  the  object  of  which  was  evidently  to  throw 
off  the  coverings  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  She  is  going  to  rise," 
said  her  mother,  and,  in  fact,  with  a  strength  full  of  suppleness, 
even  of  grace,  she  arose,  without  the  aid  of  her  hands.  She  first 
sat  down;  then,  without  deranging  a  single  fold  of  her  white 
0kirt,  she  stood  up  in  the  kind  of  niche  or  frame  formed  by  her 
curtains.  Her  head  was  slightly  inclined  to  the  left,  and  leaned 
forward ;  her  arms  hung  down  at  a  short  distance  from  her  body; 
the  hands  were  reversed,  the  palms  turned  outwards ;  the  left  limb 
was  somewhat  inflexed,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  slightly 
inclined. 

In  fact,  she  presented  very  faithfully  the  attitude  of  an 
image  or  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  was  very 
common  throughout  ottr  country,  and  being  classic,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, known  everywhere.    I  cannot  give  a  more  precise  idea  of 
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ber  appearance  than  by  calling  to  mind  this  fignre.  Alexan- 
drine then  repeated  some  prayers;  but,  contrary  to  her  style  of 
flinging,  her  words  irere  rapid  and  confused,  and  I  could  not 
TmderBtand  what  she  said. 

Several  times,  and  snccessively,  I  raised  her  arms  to  a  right 
angle;  they  descended  slowly,  and,  by  an  eqnal  continuons 
movement,  more  precise  than  if  her  will  had  gnided  tbem,  her 
hands  recovered  their  position.  I  also  endeavored  to  draw  the 
forearm  close  to  the  body,  and  to  incline  the  hand  inward;  the 
form  of  the  statae  was  always  resumed.  Finally,  she  stretched 
herself  on  her  bed,  and  became  again  immovable. 

The  patient  appeared  fatigned  with  the  diverse  trials  to  which 
X  subjected  her;  her  forehead  was  covered  with  perspiration, 
and  her  mother  was  surprised,  as  though  it  were  a  novel  circum- 
stance,  at  the  expression  of  suffering  her  countenance  exhibited. 
I  thus  passed  an  hour  with  Alexandrine.  Her  mother,  who  ap- 
peared to  care  little  for  the  miracle,  as  she  wanted  the  assistance 
of  ber  daughter,  who  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  begged 
me  to  try  and  cure  her.  But  the  patient  had  announced,  several 
days  previously,  that  her  paroxysms  would  cease  on  Saturday. ' 
(I  saw  her  on  Thursday,)  I  therefore  refused  to  interfere; 
promising,  however,  my  advice,  in  case  the  attacks  should  con- 
tinue after  the  time  fixed  for  their  termination. 

On  Sunday  I  returned  to  Voray,  led  on  by  a  feeling  of  curi-  . 
osity  which  every  one  can  understand.  The  ecstasies  were  over. 
Alexandrine  was  Awake.  She  told  me  that  they  would  not 
retnm  for  some  time,  but  did  not  indicate  the  period  of  their 
return.  I  questioned  her  in  relation  to  her  journeys  to  heaven; 
asked  her  what  she  bad  seen,  etc.  She  answered  that  she  had 
seen  the  good  QoA,  who  was  all  white ;  that  she  had  seen  angels,  - 
etc. ;  and  that  heaven  was  all  gold  and  silver.  This  description 
did  little  honor  to  her  imagination.  In  fact,  when  awake,  this 
^1  was  simple,  gentle,  timid,  narrow-minded,  and  consequently 
free  from  artifice. 

I  promised  to  use  all  my  efforts  to  restore  her,  if  she  were 
again  attacked;  she  received  my  promise  as  though  she  woqld 
rejoice  in  my  soccess,  and  said  that  I  should  have  notice. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  December,  the  physician  of  Voray 
wrote:  "  Our  young  ecstatic  desires  me  to  inform  yon  that  her 
paroxysms  will  recommence  on  Monday ;  a  voice  has  just  tw- 
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noanced  it  to  her."  And  on  the  verj  day,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  the  ecstasiea  recommenced. 

A  more  aatonnding  fact  than  all,  and  irhtch,  ae  a  faithful 
hietorian,  I  feel  bound  to  relate,  had  renewed  and  increased  a 
general  belief  in  the  miracle.  Its  only  interest  to  oa  coDsists 
in  the  precision  frith  which  the  return  of  the  paroxysms  was 
announced.    ^ 

One  day,  then,  during  the  week,  Alexandrine,  sorrowful,  ab- 
stracted, and  oppressed  with  a  vague  feeling  of  distress,  and  a 
desire  to  weep,  went  for  relief  to  one  of  her  companions,  who 
lired  at  the  parsonage.  She  was  walking  with  her  head  bent 
down,  when  she  saw  before  her  a  lady  habited  in  white,  whom 
she  at  first  supposed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world ;  but,  oa 
raising  her  eyes,  she  recognized  her  as  the  Virgin,  by  the  crown 
on  her  brow.  The  Virgin  held  a  prolonged  conversation  with 
her,  announced  the  return  of  her  ecstasies,  which,  she  said, 
would  continoe  longer  than  on  previous  occasions,  and  then, 
dropping  a  chaplet  at  her  feet,  slowly  vanished. 

Alexandrine  entered  the  minister's  house  in  tears,  and  an  ac- 
count of  her  extraordinary  adventure  was  extorted  from  her;  in 
verification  of  which,  the  chaplet  was  found  before  the  door — a 
chaptet  worth  two  sous. 

Thus  the  phenomena  have  increased  from  the  commencement, 
each  oircnmstance  becoming  more  difficult  of  aomprehension  un- 
til the  last,  of  which  the  reader  will  readily  see  the  significance 
and  bearing,  by  calling  to  mind  the  fact  that  our  young  girl 
is  the  object  of  a  curiosity  which  has,  beyond  measure,  daily 
increased. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  my  worthy  brother  and  friend,  Dr. 
Drahen,  accompanied  mo  to  Voray.  He  found  the  facts  pre- 
cisely as  I  had  related  them.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself  in 
relation  to  several  phenomena  by  personal  observation,  he  re- 
peated my  experiments,  and  completed  them,  by  adding,  for 
example,  a  vial  of  ammonia,  which,  placed  carelessly  to  her 
nose,  produced  no  effect.  He  even  magnetized  the  patient,  and 
questioned  her,  but  in  vain.  The  pulse  was  112,  the  breathing 
22.  The  paroxysms,  always  perfectly  periodical,  lasted  thirty-six 
hours,  as  the  white  lady  had  predicted,  and  the  waking  state 
twenty-four.  While  the  ecstasy  continued  (and  it  was  thus 
throughout),  all  the  natural  functions  of  the  body  were  sus- 
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pended.     During  the  intervala  she  enjoyed  her  usual  excellent 
health,  with  appetite  and  alimentation  unimpaired. 

The  regularity  of  the  paroxysms  required  the  medication  to 
be  anti-periodical,  which  plan  we  advised,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others. 

I  have  simply  given  the  case.  The  therapeutic  point  here 
offers  only  a  secondary  interest,  and  it  is  not  as  an  example  for 
practice  that  one  can  contemplate  so  exceptionable  a  case;  but 
it  is  merely  stated  as  a  case.  New  phases  may  arise,  and  I  may 
be  enabled  to  complete  my  observations. 

P.  S.  This  morning  I  received  the  following  letter  from  my 
colleague  at  Voray: — 

"I  myself  administered  the  sniphate  of  quinine  to  the  girl 
Lanois.  On  the  6th  of  January,  in  tbe  morning,  0.75  centi- 
grammes divided  into  two  doses,  were  injected ;  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  at  eight,  the  paroxysms  came  on,  and  lasted  thirty- 
six  hours,  as  before.  At  eight  in  the  evening,  before  the  anti- 
cipated return  of  another  attack,  I  gave  the  sulphate,  as  before, 
in  two  doses.  On  tbe  following  morning,  another  paroxysm  and 
menstruation.  Finally,  on  the  11th,  at  half-past  seven,  in  tbe 
morning,  I  again  administered  7.5  centigrammes,  and,  at  eight, 
our  ecstatic  subject  departed  for  unknown  worlds.  Resultat 
0."* 

The  ecstatic  of  the  Votgety  we  saw  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Duchenne  of  Boulogne,  Bouchut,  and  Brown-S^quard.  The  two 
last-mentioned  physicians,  who,  by  a  powerful  electric  shock, 
proved  insensibility,  and,  consequently,  a  diseased  condition, 
have  both  presented  particulars  of  their  conjectures  relative  to 
the  paroxysms,  and  the  phenomenon  of  hallucinations.  During 
her  attacks,  we  have  heard  her  converse  with  angels,  and  the  Vir-  . 
gin,  as  if  in  their  presence.  The  harmonious  tones  of  her  voice, 
the  expression  of  ber  features,  and  the  air  of  beatitude  which  her 
countenance  displayed,  were  indescribable.  Whether  she  ex- 
pressed herself  in  verse  or  in  prose,  her  discourse  was  entirely 
upon  religious  subjects.  The  account  describes  ber  as  often- 
times transported  to  heaven,  and,  as  having  seen,  in  her  ecsta- 
sies her  father  and  her  brother,  who  have  been  dead  for  many 
yeara.     This  young  girl  is  aged  twenty,  and  very  pretty,  and 

*  Annales  Midico-pijchologiqnei,  Aviil,  1351. 
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there  is  something  in  her  whole  appearance  oalonUted  to  excit« 
the  livelieBt  interest  in  her.  We  much  regret  that  onr  proposal 
to  receive  faeraelf  and  her  mother  into  our  eBtablishment,  was 
rejected.  Both  Truth  and  Science  would  ha?e  profited  b;  the 
acceptance  of  oar  offer. 

MTStio  ecstaay  occurs  chiefly  in  sabjects  of  great  fervor,  and 
who  are  addicted  to  fasting  and  prayer.  It  also  oconrs  in  those 
aecQfltomed  to  deprive  themselves  of  sleep,  and  who  live  an 
ascetic  and  contemplative  life.  It  is,  is  a  certain  degree,  poi- 
sible,  by  carrying  these  practices  to  an  extravagant  pitch,  to 
bring  on  ecstasy. 

Case  XCIX.  Jeanne  da  Rochet,  a  yonng  lady  of  the  court 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  retired  into  solitude,  in  order, 
tfarongh  the  means  of  extreme  privation,  to  reach  perfection,  has 
related,  in  a  work  of  three  volumes,  the  history  of  her  long 
martyrdom.  "I  eat,"  she  says,  "but  once  in  the  day,  and  sleep 
only  foor  hoars.  At  the  foot  of  the  cmcifiz,  I  hear  all  that  my 
Saviour  is  pleased  to  communicate.  My  mental  labors  (prayers 
and  ejacnlations)  continue  sometimes  for  forty-eight  hours, 
dnring  which  time  I  neither  eat  nor  drink.  The  devil  then 
oombats  me  in  every  way,  and  shows  me  horrible  spectres.  I 
have  passed  whole  months  without  closing  my  eyes.  I  killed  my 
body,  in  order  to  raise  my  spirit  to  Qod.  For  more  than  fifteen 
days  I  have  wandered  the  forest  like  a  mad  person,  without 
repeating  a  prayer." 

"On  Palm-Sunday,  whilst  and»'going  the  discipline  of  fire,  I 
saw  a  very  hideoos  man,  who  appeared  similarly  engaged ;  and 
at  every  stroke  that  he  gave,  he  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and 
each  time  said:  '  It  is  for  such  a  sin.' 

*'  Occasionally  I  experienced  great  ravishment,  bat  more  fre- 
quently I  was  tempted  by  the  devil." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  ecstasy  that  has 
ever  been  witnessed,  has  been  related  by  writers  worthy  of  ore* 
dence,  Professors  Ocerres,  Leon  Bor^,  Edmund  CaEales,  Cerise, 
etc.,  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  Scarred  Maiden  of 
Tyrol."* 

*  L«s  Stigmfttis6e«  dn  Tyrol,  oa  I'Ezlatiqne  de  Kaldeni,  et  la  PftUenta 
de  Capriann ;  historias  tnntUted  fhim  the  Italian,  Qermaa,  aad  Engliah, 
bj  H.  L6on  Bori,  Paris,  1843 ;  and  reptodaoed,  by  Dr.  Curiae,  in  his  la- 
troduBtion  to  tlu  new  aditioa  of  SyiUme  Pbyaiqne  et  Horalo  de  ia  Feouos, 
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Case  C.  Marie  de  Moerl  was  born  the  16th  of  October,  1812, 
of  a  noble  bnt  reduced  family.  In  her  infancy,  she  was  subject 
to  many  aevere  nervouB  affectiona.  At  twenty,  in  1882,  her 
confessor  noticed  that  sometimes  she  did  not  aoBwer  his  ques- 
tions, and  that  she  appeared  abstracted.  The  attendants  of  the 
young  girl  informed  him  that  she  was  always  affected  in  this 
manner  when  she  received  the  communion.  He  promised  to 
vatch  her  closely.  On  the  day  of  the  Fite  Lien,  he  carried  the 
Host  to  her  early  in  the  morning.  She  was  instantly  transported 
into  an  ecstasy.  The  next  day,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  he 
went  to  see  her,  and  found  her  kneeling  in  the  same  spot  where 
he  bad  left  ber  tbirty-siz  hours  previously.  The  persons  about 
her,  already  accustomed  to  the  sight,  attested  that  she  had  re- 
mained in  that  position.  The  confessor  undertook  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  this  state,  which,  he  feared,  might  become  ha- 
bitual. To  this  end  he  inculcated  the  virtueof  an  obedience,  which 
the  young  girl  had  vowed  on  entering  the  third  order  of  Saint 
Francois.  The  ecstasies  recurred,  however,  accompanied  with 
phenomena  more  or  less  extraordinary,  until  towards  the  middle 
of  the  year  183S.  At  this  time,  a  crowd  of  the  curious,  attracted 
by  the  voice  of  rumor,  visited  the  ecstatic.  It  is  calculated  that 
40,000  persons  visited  Kaldera,  between  the  months  of  July  and 
September.  Marie  remained  all  this  time  in  an  ecstasy.  The 
visttB  were  forbidden  by  the  authorities.  The  Prince  Bishop  of 
Trente,  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  that  be  might  communi- 
cate it  to  the  government,  came  to  the  place.  He  declared  that 
the  malady  of  Marie  did  not  in  itself  constitute  a  state  of  sanc- 
tity, but  that  her  acknowledged  piety  was  not  a  malady.  The 
police,  after  this  prudent  declaration,  interfered  no  more.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  her  confessor  perceived  that  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  where  subsequently  the  marks  of  crucifixion 
appeared,  sank  in,  as  under  the  pressure  of  a  body  in  half-relief. 
At  the  same  time  the  part  became  painful,  and  frequently 
cramped.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1834,  at  the  feast  of  the  Puri- 
fication, be  observed  her  wipe  the  middle  of  her  hands  with  a 
towel,  and  exhibit  a  childlike  alarm  at  the  blood  she  perceived 

par  Rouasel,  Paris,  1845.  This  learned  dootor  has  prefixed  and  appended 
totheie  curioua  cues,  InteresCiDgRuflectiotiBOti  the  InQuenceof  Emotivitj 
in  Women.    ' 
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there.  These  marks  ^od  showed  themselreB  on  her  feet  and  on 
her  heart.  They  vere  nearly  round,  spreading  a  little  in  length, 
three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  seeming  to  pass  throngh  both 
hands  and  both  feet.  On  Thursday  night  and  Friday,  all  these 
wounds  shed  drops  of  blood,  ordinarily  clear.  On  other  evenings, 
they  were  covered  with  a  crust  of  dried  blood,  Marie  maintained 
the  most  profound  silence  on  these  wonderful  facts ;  but,  in  1834, 
the  day  of  the  visitation,  the  ecstasy  came  on  during  a  proces- 
sion, and  surprised  her  in  the  prraenee  of  witnesses;  she  was 
seen  twice  absorbed  in  the  most  lively  joy,  her  countenance 
flushed  with  a  rose-like  hue,  and  radiant  with  an  angelic  expres- 
sion. She  scarcely  touched  the  bed  with  the  point  of  her  feet; 
her  anus  were  extended,  and  all  the  attendants  marked  the 
prints  on  her  hands.  From  that  period  this  wonderful  peculiarity 
oonld  no  longer  remain  a  secret. 

"  The  first  time  that  I  visited  her,"  says  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Goerres,  "I  found  her  in  the  position  in  which  she  remains 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  on  her  knees,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  in  ecstasy ;  her  hands  were  crossed  on  her  breast,  and 
showed  the  prints ;  her  face  was  turned  a  little  upward,  and 
towards  the  church;  her  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven,  expressing 
the  most  profound  abstraction,  which  nothing  external  could 
disturb.  During  whole  hours,  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  mo- 
tion in  her  body,  excepting  that  produced  by  an  almost  insen- 
uble  respiration  or  a  slight  oscillation,  and  I  can  only  com- 
pare her  attitude  to  that  in  which  angels  are  represented  before 
the  throne  of  God,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  glory. 
It  will  readily  be  Imagined  that  this  spectacle  moat  vividly 
impressed  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  our^,  and  other  directors  of  her  conscience,  she 
has  been  in  a  constant  ecstasy  for  four  years.  Most  generally, 
the  subject  of  meditation  in  the  ecstatic  b  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour,  which  produces  on  her  the  moat  profound  impression, 
and  is  exhibited  externally.  Every  Friday  in  the  year,  the 
contemplation  of  this  mystery  is  renewed,  and  thus  affords  the 
opportunity  of  frequently  watching  its  marvellous  efiects.  The 
action  commences  on  Friday  morning.  If  the  facts  are  followed 
up,  it  is  observable  that  as  certain  persons  speak  their  thoughts 
aloud,  without  being  conscious  of  the  words  they  are  uttering, 
so  Marie  de  Mcerl  reproduces  the  passion  by  meditation  without 
knowing  what  she  does.    At  first,  the  movements  are  soft  and 
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regnlftr ;  bat  in  proportion  as  tbe  action  becomee  more  diBtress- 
ing  and  powerful,  tbe  image  which  ahe  aaBumee  takes  a  deeper 
ftad  more  distinct  character.  Finally,  when  the  last  hour 
approaches,  and  her  heart  is  lacerated  bj  grief,  death  is 
imaged  on  every  feature.  She  is  there  on  her  knees,,  her  hands 
crossed  on  her  breast.  A  moamfnl  silence  reigns  aronnd, 
scarcely  disturbed  by  the  breathing  of  the  attendants.  Pale  as 
her  countenance  may  hare  appeared  daring  this  sorrowful  drama, 
you  observe  her  grow  still  paler  ;  the  shudder  of  death  oconrs 
more  frequently,  and  life  is  gradually  departing. 

"  Sighs,  breathed  with  difficulty,  announce  that  the  oppression 
augments.  Her  eyes,  more  and  more  fixed  and  immovable,  shed 
large  drops  of  tears  that  fall  slowly  down  her  cheeks.  Nervous 
spasms  occur ;  involuntarily  she  opens  her  month ;  like  a  thunder- 
cloud presaging  a  storm,  these  spasms  form  larger  and  larger 
circles,  until  her  whole  countenance  is  distorted,  and  they  finally 
become  so  violent  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  shake  her  whole 
frame.  Respiration,  already  so  difficult,  is  changed  into  painful 
and  plaintive  sighs ;  a  dull  redness  covers  her  cheeks ;  the 
swollen  tongue  seems  to  cleave  to  the  palate ;  the  convulsione 
become  quicker  and  stronger ;  the  hands,  hitherto  crossed,  pve 
way,  and  fall  rapidly ;  the  nails  assume  a  blue  tinge,  and  the 
fingers  are  convulsively  interlocked. 

"Presently,  the  rattle  is  heard  in  the  throat  The  breath 
comes  with  more  effort  from  the  breast,  which  seems  bound  with 
thongs  of  iron ;  the  features  are  so  distorted  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognized;  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  the  nose  shrunken,  the 
eyes  are  fixed,  and  seem  ready  to  burst  their  orbits.  At  long 
intervals,  some  sighs  escape  through  the  stiffening  organs; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  last  must  soon  be  uttered.  The 
bead  then  bows  with  every  sign  of  death ;  and  the  whole 
appearance  is  totally  unlike  herself.  All  remains  thus  for  the 
spaoe  of  about  «  minute  and  a  half.  Then  the  head  is  raised, 
the  hands  return  to  the  breast,  the  countenance  recovers  its 
form  and  calm  expression ;  she  ia  on  her  knees,  absorbed  in 
offering  her  thanksj^ving  to  God.  And  this  scene  is  renewed 
weekly,  always  the  same  in  its  essential  phases,  but  more  par- 
ticularised in  Holy  Week,  and  each  time  showing  the  peculiar 
traits  corresponding  to  the  actual  state  of  mind  of  the  patient. 
I  convinced  myself  of  this  by  a  careful  examination  on  several 
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occasionB ;  for  there  ia  nothing  stndied,  nothing  false,  nothing 
exaggerated,  in  all  this  marrellous  representation,  which  flows 
like  an  equal  stream  ;  and  if  Marie  de  Moerl  aetoally  died,  her 
death  conld  not  appear  more  real. 

"  Howsoever  absorbed  in  her  contemplations  the  ecstatic  ma^ 
be,  a  single  word  from  her  confessor,  or  any  person  in  spiritual 
connection  with  her,  is  sufficient  to  recall  her  to  real  life,  without 
paesing  through  any  intermediate  state.  One  instant  sufBces 
for  her  to  recover,  and  she  opens  her  eyes  as  though  she  had 
not  been  in  ecstasy.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  in- 
stantly changes ;  it  resembles  that  of  a  lively  child,  who  haa 
preserved  its  simplicity  and  candor.  The  first  thing  she  does 
on  coming  to  herself,  is  to  hide  her  marked  hands  beneath  the 
bedclothes,  like  a  child  that  has  inked  its  sleeves  and  hears  th« 
footsteps  of  its  mother.  Then,  being  so  aconstomed  to  a  con- 
course of  strangers,  she  looks  around  and  gives  to  each  a  friendly 
greeting.  She  exhibits  great  uneasiness  when  the  emotions  of 
those  by  whom  she  is  surrounded,  and  which  arise  from  witness- 
ing her  apparent  sufierings,  are  too  visible.  When  they  are  im- 
pressed with  a  feeling  of  veneration  and  solemnity,  she  endeavors, 
with  a  charming  liveliness  of  manner,  to  efi'ace  the  feeling.  As 
she  has  long  kept  entire  silence,  she  tries  to  make  herself  under- 
stood by  signs;  and  when  that  faib,  like  a  child  who  cannot  yet 
speak,  she  looks  to  her  confessor,  and,  with  her  eyes,  begs  him 
to  answer  for  her. 

"  Her  black  eyes  express  the  joy  and  ingenuousness  of  child- 
hood. Her  clear  and  expressive  countenance  at  once  forbids 
the  idea  that  her  heart  can  be  the  chamber  of  fraud  or  hypo- 
crisy. There  is  no  appearance  of  gloom  or  of  exaltation  ;  no 
weak  nor  false  sentimentality  ;  and  stilt  less  of  hypoerisy  and 
pride.  Her  whole  appearance  conveys  the  impression  of  a 
serene  and  joyous  childhood  preserved  in  innocence,  easily 
yielding  to  playfulness,  becanae  tbe  pure  and  delicate  tact  which 
she  possesses  rejects  all  that  might  be  unseemly.  When  with 
her  friends,  she  can,  once  restored  to  herself,  remain  so  for  some 
time ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  with  a  great  effort,  for  th« 
ecstasy  has  become  her  second  nature,  and  the  life  of  others 
is,  to  her,  something  artificial  and  unusual. 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  in  which  she  even  appears 
to  take  pleasure,  her  eyes  suddenly  close,  and  without   any 
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trftDBition,  she  retnrns  into  her  ecstaa;.  Puring  mj  stay  at  Eal- 
d«rn,  she  voe  requested  to  be  godmother  to  a  neir-born  child, 
who  was  baptized  in  her  chamber.  She  took  it  in  her  arms, 
and  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the  whole  ceremony;  but 
several  times  she  fell  back  into  eostaay,  and  it  was  oecessar;  to 
recall  her  to  the  reality  of  what  was  going  on  around  her. 

*'  The  beholder  is  astonished  at  seeing  Marie  de  Mcerl  pass 
from  common  to  ecstatic  life;  lying  on  her  back,  she  seems  to 
float  on  the  waves  of  a  luminous  tide,  and  to  throw  a  joyous  look 
on  all  around.  Suddenly  she  plunges  gently  into  the  abyss ;  the 
waves  play  for  an  instant  around  her,  they  then  cover  her  face, 
and  you  follow  her  with  your  eyes  as  she  descends  into  the 
depths  of  the  pellucid  waters.  From  that  moment,  the  lively 
child  has  disappeared,  and  when  in  the  midst  of  her  transfigured 
features,  her  dark  eyes  are  opened  to  their  fall  extent,  and  dart- 
ing their  rays  into  vacancy,  she  looks  a  very  sibyl,  but  full  of 
nobleness  and  pathetic  dignity. 

"  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  her  contemplations 
and  pious  exercises  prevent  her  attending  to  domestic  duties. 
From  her  bed  she  directs  the  household,  the  cares  of  which  she 
formerly  shared  with  a  sister,  but  whom  death  has  removed. 
She  has  enjoyed  for  several  years  a  pension  obtained  for  her  by 
charitable  persons  ;  and  as  her  wants  are  few,  she  devotes  it  to 
the  education  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Daily,  about  two  in 
the  afternoon,  her  confessor  recalls  her  to  ordinary  life,  in  order 
that  she  may  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  house.  They  then 
confer  together  on  the  subject ;  she  thinks  of  everything,  attends 
to  the  wants  of  those  in  whom  she  is  interested,  and,  as  she  pos- 
sesses good  common  sense,  everything  about  her  is  well  regu- 
lated." 

We  will  not  give  the  recital,  by  M.  Edmond  Cazales  on 
Dominica  Lazzari,  the  Pattente  de  Oapriana,  because  the  case, 
however  extraordinary,  bears  no  direct  relation  to  onr  subject. 

Great  joy,  like  great  grief,  is  equally  favorable  to  ecstasy,  by 
^e  elevated  character  it  gives  to  thought. 

Ecstasy  is  not  uncommon  in  insane  asylums ;  but  to  shun  error, 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  whether  the  patient  is  not  obeying  some 
superior  order,  which  tells  him  to  remain  motionless,  or  to  take 
such  or  such  a  position.  It  may  be  exhibited  under  the  forms 
of  mania  and  monomania. 
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Learet  h«  described  the  case  of  kd  hsllncinsted  maJi  womao, 
who  had  ecat&Biee,  in  which  she  bsw  God.  She  knelt  before  th* 
san,  and  then  experienced  a  great  inward  exaltation,  and  exceed- 
ingpleasore.  Qod  spoke  to  her;  the  pleasurable  aeoBations  were 
chieflj  confined  to  her  breast  and  Btomach ;  bat  God,  she  said, 
could  excite  these  Beosationa  in  all  th«  members.  It  wa«  not 
only  when  ahe  looked  at  the  sun  that  she  beheld  the  Creator, 
bot  she  saw  him  in  her  dormitory  and  in  her  walks.  To  behold 
him,  she  had  bat  to  prsj.  She  saw  him  also  daring  her  sleep, 
and  even  before  going  to  sleep.  He  appeared  to  her  as  possees- 
ing  a  physical  form ;  fair,  and  clothed  in  the  habilimeuts  of  man ; 
infinite  goodness  and  benerolence  beamed  apon  bis  smiling  face. 
In  speaking  of  her  sensations,  she  observed  that  bread  and 
water,  and  that  exaltation,  was  the  highest  pleasure  that  conld 
be  experienced;  and  if  all  coald  be  satisfied  of  this  truth,  they 
would  require  nothing  more. 

As  ecstasy  can  be  produced  whenever  a  high  degree  of  moral 
exaltation  exists,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  did  not  cease  its 
manifestations  with  the  Dark  Ages,  although  th^ ge  were  favor- 
able to  it.  We  find  it  existing  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
daily  produced  before  our  eyes.  Lately,  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
religious  ecstasy  in  Sweden  in  the  form  of  an  epidemio,  and 
with  which  we  will  close  this  notice,  proves  the  truth  of  the 
assertion. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1841  to  1842,  there  appeared,  in 
the  country  about  the  central  part  of  Sweden,  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  two  striking  and  remarkable  symptoms ;  the  one, 
phytical,  consisted  of  a  spasmodic  attack,  involuntary  contrac- 
tions, contortions,  etc.;  the  other,  psychical,  was  announced  by 
an  ecstasy  more  or  less  involuntary,  during  which  the  patient  be- 
lieved that  he  saw  or  heard  things  divine  and  supernatural,  and 
was  instigated  to  speak,  or,  as  the  people  expressed  it,  to  preach. 
(Many  medical  men  consider  this  disease  as  one  form  of  the 
chorea  of  the  Middle  Ages.) 

During  their  ecstasies,  the  persons  attacked  were  remarkable 
for  an  irresistible  loquacity,  a  constant  mania  for  proacbing  the 
Word  of  God,  and  for  visions  and  prophesying.  In  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  tendency  of  this  singular  affection,  it  has  been 
called  the  preaching-dmate.  Most  of  the  faculty,  who  wit- 
nessed these  paroxysms,  have  compared  them  to  somnambulism, 
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often  aceompanied  b^  a  sense  of  exaltation  which  givoB  eloquence 
to  ordinarj  minds.  On  this  point,  we  could  relate  a  cnriona 
history  of  a  person,  who,  in  his  inspired  moments,  exercised 
Buch  an  inflaence  over  the  malefactors  in  the  prison  with  him, 
that  they  obeyed  all  bis  commands. 

Fanaticism,  ignorance,  and  the  thousands  of  religions  tracts 
dietribnted  amongst  the  people,  bad,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Swedish  faculty,  indnced  a  state  of  preparation  for  this 
epidemic.  The  canses  are  clearly  pointed  oat  by  the  author, 
who  says  justly,  that  the  origin  of  a  mental  disease  has  rarely 
been  so  distinctly  shown.* 

The  ecstatic  state  is  frequently  met  with  amongst  primitive 
people,  in  whom  the  religious  feeling  is  strongly  developed.  M. 
Ferdinand  Denis  relates  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  has  resided 
fourteen  years  in  the  East  Indies,  has  frequently  seen  the  Hin- 
doos voluntarily  fall  into  ecstasy.  The  North  and  South 
Americans  have  traditional  recollections  that  throw  tbem  into 
an  ecstatic  state,  during  which  they  believe  they  have  communion 
with  spirits. 

The  phenomena  of  ecstasy  are  developed  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner,  among  the  Kamschatdales,  the  Yakouls,  and  other 
people  who  inhabit  the  far  north,  where  the  diviners  wound 
themselves  horribly,  without  either  suffering  or  appearing  to 
suffer. 

The  ecstatic  state  is  also  exhibited  in  Otaheite,  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  in  Polynesia.  Marinerf  relates  that  the  son 
of  King  Finow  often  told  him  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  soul 
of  Toogoo-Aboo,  the  lost  king  of  the  Tonga  lelea ;  that  be  no 
longer  felt  bis  personal  existence,  and  that  his  body  seemed 
animated  by  a  spirit  not  bis  own.  Being  interrogated  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  spirit  that  moved  him,  and  bow  it  descended  upon 
him,  be  replied :  "  What  a  foolish  question !  Can  I  tell  yoo 
bow  I  know  it  ?  I  know  it  because  I  feel  the  conviction,  and 
because  I  am  warned  by  a  voice." 

We  could  multiply  facts  of  this  nature ;  bat  it  will  he  suffi- 

"  Oaietle  Mfidieale,  No.  33,  L  xi.  1842,  Mfmoire  tw  I'Ikdate  reUsieuK 
tpidhniqae  that  raged  in  Sweden  ia  1841  and  1842,  by  M.  1e  Doctenr  C.  N. 
Souden,  phyeiciau  in  the  ineaDe  hoepital  at  Slockbolm. 

t  Voyage  to  Tonga-Taboo. 
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cieat  to  remind  the  reader  that  they  are  described  in  ancient 
and  modem  travels  of  all  nations.* 


A  very  extraordinary  nervous  condition  is  acquired  when  man 
is  deprived  of  the  action  of  the  senses,  by  isolating  him  com* 
pletely  from  the  outer  world,  concentrating  his  mind  on  himself, 
whilst  he  submits  nnresistingly  to  the  influence  of  the  experi* 
menter  who  produces  these  surprising  effects.  But,  howsoever 
curious  may  be  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  they  are  surpassed 
by  those  of  somnambulism,  in  which  the  subject,  at  the  commaDd 
of  the  master,  can  display  his  most  secret  thoughts,  and  some* 
times  even  the  nature  of  his  complaints.  These  facts,  of 
which  the  ancients  bad  a  glimpse,  are  now  recognized.  Ani- 
mal magnetism  i^  practised  by  the  aborigines  of  North  and 
South  America ;  and  may  be  traced  hack  to  antiquity.  Since 
the  sixteenth  century,  Vanhelmont  and  Maxwell  have  described 
in  their  writings,  their  most  important  principles. 

The  modern  form  hoe  been  revealed  by  lUuminism,  for  Swe- 
deuhorg  said,  in  1763 :  "  Man  may  he  raised  to  celestial  light, 
even  in  this  world,  if  his  corporeal  senses  are  wrapped  in  a 
lethargic  sleep."t 

It  is  unfortunate  that  magnetism  and  somnambulism  have 
been  attempted  by  quacks  and  rogues — a  circumstance  which 
has  driven  intelligent  men  from  studying  the  subject.  The 
exaggerations  also  to  which  the  partisans  of  this  doctrine  have 
given  way  hare  been  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  examination  of 
the  question. 

These  remarks  show  that  we  cannot  accept  without  reserva- 
tion the  judgment  of  the  illustrious  Bailly  ;  hut,  in  recognizing 
the  power  of  the  imagination,  we  believe  that  there  exist  facts 
in  magnetism  and  somnambulism  from  which  both  psychology 
and  medicine  will  derive  valuable  results. 

The  plan  of  this  book  will  oblige  us  to  examine  these  two 
states  only  in  their  connection  with  hallucination.    We  will, 

*  Ferd.  DeniB,  Tablaaa  liiitorique  analytique  et  oritiqac,  des  Sciences 
oocatlea,  p.  203,  ei  uq.  Parii,  1842. 
t  Fordioand  Denia,  op  eit.  p.  191. 
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therefore,  commence  our  Btndy  by  prevition,  which  is  re- 
lated to  magnetism  and  BomaambuliBm  b;  the  common  tie  of 
ecstasy. 

Previ$um,  which  has  been  sttaclced  and  defended  with  so  much 
vehemence,  is  illnstrated  by  ench  carions  facts,  and  is  supported 
by  BO  many  reBpectable  witnesses,  that  impartiality  requires  us 
to  notice  some  of  them,  before  we  adopt  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  most  authentic  cases  of  prevision  is  mentioned 
by  JosephuB: — 

Cabs  CI.  Four  years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  Jerusalem  was  enjoying  peace  and  abundance,  Jesus,  son 
of  AnanuB,  a  simple  peasant,  having  come  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, which  was  kept  every  year  in  the  Temple,  in  honor  of 
(}od,  cried  out :  "  A  voice  from  the  East — a  voice  from  the  West 
■ — a  voice  from  the  four  winds — a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple — a  voice  against  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom — & 
voice  against  all  the  people  \"  And  he  ceased  not  night  and  day 
to  traverse  the  city,  repeating  the  same  thing.  Some  persons  of 
rank,  nnwilling  to  allow  such  ominous  words  to  be  uttered,  had 
him  taken  and  beaten  with  rods.  He  offered  no  word  of  defence 
or  complaint  for  such  cruel  treatment ;  but  still  repeated  the 
same  words. 

Then  the  magistrates,  believing,  as  was  the  fact,  that  he  was 
divinely  inspired,  brought  him  before  Albinus,  governor  of  Judea. 
He  had  him  fiogged  severely,  which  did  not  extract  a  single  prayer 
or  tear ;  but,  at  every  blow,  he  repeated,  with  a  plaintive  voice : 
"  Woe,  woe  to  Jemsalem !"  And  when  Albinus  asked  him  who 
he  was,  and  why  he  spoke  in  that  manner,  he  answered  nothing. 
The  governor  then  dbmissed  him  as  a  madman,  and  from  that 
time,  until  the  war  commenced,  he  spoke  to  no  one.  But  he 
repeated,  unceasingly :  "  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem !"  withont  re- 
proaching those  who  boat  him,  or  thanking  those  who  fed  him. 
All  bis  words  were  confined  to  this  sad  presage,  which  he  uttered 
in  a  loader  voice  on  feast-days.  He  continued  this  conduct  for 
seven  years  and  fire  months,  without  intermission,  and  his  voice 
became  neither  weak  nor  hoarse. 

When  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  his  predictions  were  verified; 
and  then,  pacing  the  walls,  he  cried :  "Woe  to  the  city,  woe  to 
the  people,  woe  to  the  temple !"  and,  while  repeating  the  words, 
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"Woe  to  myaelf !"  a  atone,  thrown  from  a  mftobine,  struck  him 
to  the  earth,  and  he  yielded  ap  his  Bpirit.* 

Saint  Oregory  of  Toots,  the  beet  aonalist  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  mentioned  a  circnmstanoe,  which  was  also  witneseed  by  a 
nnmber  of  persons: — 

Cask  GIL  St.  Ambrose  was  apprised  of  the  death  of  Saint 
Martin  at  Tonrs  (In  the  year  A.  D.  400),  in  the  obnroh  at  Milan, 
during  the  mass. 

It  was  customary  for  the  reader  to  present  himself  before  the 
officiating  priest  with  the  book,  and  not  to  read  the  lesson  ontil 
he  was  told  by  him  to  do  so.  Now  it  happened  that,  on  the 
Sonday  in  question,  whilst  be  wbo  was  prepared  to  read  the 
Bpistle  of  St.  Paul,  was  standing  before  die  altar,  St.  Ambrose, 
who  was  celebrating  the  mass,  fell  asleep  on  the  altar. 

Two  or  three  hours  passed,  and  no  one  dared  to  awake  him. 
At  length  the  bystanders  ventured  to  tell  him  hov  long  he  had 
kept  the  people  waiting:  *' Be  not  troubled,"  said  he ;  *'it  has  been 
a  great  blessing  to  me  to  sleep,  since  Qoi  has  worked  a  great 
miracle ;  know  that  my  brother  St.  Martin  has  just  died.  I 
have  assisted  at  his  obsequies,  and,  af^r  the  usual  service,  there 
only  remained  the  capitulary  to  repeat,  when  yon  awoke  me." 

The  assistants  were  much  surprised.  They  noted  the  day  and 
hoar,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  happy  confessor  had  died 
at  the  very  instant  when  St.  Ambrose  described  himself  as  as- 
sisting at  his  funeral-t 

Reason  and  science  would  e:)iplaiQ  these  facts  as  an  nndae 
ezcitoment  of  the  brain,  and  as  a  simple  coincidence;  but  that  is 
only  potting  aside  the  difficulty.  Thus,  in  the  case  related  by 
St.  Qregory,  the  death  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  was  known  to 
St.  Ambrose  at  the  moment  it  occurred,  although  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  hundred  leagues  separated  them.  In  speaking 
of  presentiments  in  dreams,  we  have  related  the  anecdote  of 
Miss  R.,  whose  character  and  mind  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  details  with  which  she  fornisbed  me.  In  her  case,  also,  the 
time  of  her  mother's  death  exactly  coincided  with  her  dream. 
Oar  researches  into  the  mechanism  of  mind  are  vain;   how, 

*  Wkr  of  the  Jewa  agiunat  the  Romani,  Book  VI.,  ofinp.  31,  p.  77J,  edi- 
tion Pantheon  Litt6mire. 
t  Qngoire  de  Tours,  De  HirocuUa  St.  Uartioi,  lib.  i.  oh.  5. 
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then,  can  we  expect  to  be  more  le&rued  when  ve  consider  It  in 
its  abnormal  state? 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  men  of  the  highest 
intelligence  have  recognizetl  the  tmtb  of  cases  of  prevision, 
whilst  they  acknowledge  ignorance  of  the  oanses.  Bacon  says, 
that  there  are  striking  examples  of  prevision  of  the  futare  in 
dreams,  in  ecstasies,  and  at  the  approach  of  death.* 

"I  cannot  give  the  reason,"  remarks  Machiavel,  "bnt  it  is 
an  attested  fact  in  all  history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  that 
no  great  misfortune  ever  happened  to  a  city  or  province  that 
was  not  predicted  by  some  soothsayer,  or  annonnced^by  revela- 
tions, prodigies,  or  other  celestial  signs.  It  ie  very  desirable 
that  the  matter  should  be  discnssed  by  men  learned  on  matters 
natural  and  supernatural,  an  advantage  that  I  do  not  possess. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  undeniable."'!' 

M.  le  Maistre  observes  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  natnr&l 
to  our  kind,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  beard  in  the  world. 
Man,  by  attempting  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  to  dive  into 
the  future,  declares  that  he  is  not  formed  for  time ;  "  for  ^me  is 
a  forced  thing,  that  only  desires  to  come  to  an  end,"  (quelque 
chose  de  force  qui  ne  demands  qu'd  jinir.) 

Thence  it  is  that  in  our  dreams  we  take  no  note  of  time,  and 
that  a  state  of  sleep  was  always  judged  favorable  to  divine  com- 
ninnications4 

We  could  relate  a  vast  number  of  anecdotes  in  rapport  of  the 
opinion  of  Machiavel;  bnt  a  few  will  sufGce. 

In  the  year  1483,  Savonarola  believed  that  he  felt  within 
him  the  secret  and  prophetic  impulse  which  pointed  him  out  as 
the  reformer  of  the  chnrch,  and  called  him  to  preach  repentance 
to  Obristians,  whilst  he  denounced  to  them  the  calamities  with 
which  Church  and  State  were  equally  menaced.  In  1484,  he 
commenced,  at  Brescia,  his  preaching  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  an- 
nounced to  his  auditory  that  the  walls  would  one  day  be  bathed 
in  torrents  of  blood.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Savonarola, 
this  menace  appeared  to  be  accomplished,  when,  in  1500,  the 

*  Bacon,  Ds  la  DignitS  de  I'Aocroiasement  des  SoiencsH,  tom.  ii.  liv.  ii. 

t  Maohinvel,  Diecoura  Bur  Tite-LiTo,  liv.  L  p.  56, 

X  M.  le  Maistre,  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg,  lie  entretien,  p.  355. 
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Frencb,  ander  the  Duke  de  NemonrB,  seized  upon  Brescia,  and 
devoted  the  inhabitants  to  a  dreadful  masBacre.* 

"Savonarola,"  says  Philippe  de  Commines,  "bad  always  as- 
serted the  coming  of  the  King,  and  that  he  was  sent  by  God  to 
chastise  tbe  tyrants  of  Italy,  and  that  nothing  could  succeed 
against  him ;  he  had  also  said  that  he  would  enter  Pisa,  and  tbat, 
on  tbat  day,  the  States  of  Florence  would  cease  to  exist ;  and  so 
it  happened,  for  Pierre  de  Medicis  was  on  tbat  day  driven  oot. 
And  he  predicted  many  occurreQces  which  took  place,  such  as 
the  death  of  Laurentia  de  Medicis ;  and  he  also  publicly  said, 
it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  state  of  the  Church  would  be 
reformed  by  tbe  sword.  This  prediction  has  been  nearly, 
though  not  quite  fulfilled/'f 

The  anthor  of  a  summary  of  the  life  of  Cattbo,  Archbishop  of 
Vienna,  printed  with  his  Memoira,  relates  that  he  first  announced 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  Louis  the  Eleventh.  "  At 
the  instant,"  says  the  Summary,  "  that  the  said  duke  was  killed, 
King  Louis  was  hearing  mass,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  at 
Tours,  distant  ten  good  days'  journey,  at  least,  from  Nancy ; 
and  at  tbe  said  mass,  tbe  Archbishop  of  Vienna  acted  as  chap- 
lain, who,  in  offering  tbe  salutation,  said  these  words  to  him: 
'Sire,  God  grants  you  peace  and  repose;  they  are  yours,  if  yoa 
desire  it,  quia  contummalum  e»t;  your  enemy  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  is  dead  ;  he  has  just  now  been  killed,  and  hb  army 
discomfited.'  The  hour  designated  was  subsequently  found  to  be 
tbat  in  which  the  said  Duke  was  killed."^ 

Thirteen  years  previously  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  P^re 
Beauregard  (a  learned  preaeher)  made  the  arches  of  Kdtre 
Dame  vibrate  with  these  singular  words  :  "  Yea,  thy  temples, 
0  Lord,  will  be  desecrated  and  destroyed,  thy  feasts  abolished, 
thy  name  blasphemed,  thy  worship  proscribed.  But,  what  do  I 
hear?  Great  God  !  what  do  I  see?  Lascivious  and  profane 
songs  succeed  tbe  holy  canticles,  to  which  these  arches  have 
resounded  in  thy  honor.  And  thou,  infamous  divinity  of  pagan- 
ism, wanton  Venus !  thoa  comest  bere  audacionsly  to  take  the 

*  Simond  Siainondi,  Hist.  Ital.,  torn.  xii.  p.  67 ;  Vita  di  Savonarola,  liv. 
i.  ix.  sv.  p.  19. 

t  M§moire  de  Philippe  de  Cominiaes,  lib.  viii.  ch.  iii.  p.  270,  et  ch.  xzzvi. 
p.  443. 

X  Biogr.  Unirer.,  torn.  riii.  p.  420— Signf,  V.  S. 
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place  of  the  Unng  God,  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  Saint  of 
Saints,  and  receive  the  culpable  incenae  of  thy  new  adorers."* 

The  prediction  of  Gasotte,  avonched  by  La  Harpe,  by  Madame 
de  QenliB,  Madame  la  OomteBse  de  Beauharnaie,  kc,  should 
not  be  passed  by  in  silence ;  and,  although  the  relation  can  only 
be  received  hesitatingly,  it  does  not  the  less  belong  to  hietory, 
as  mach  on  account  of  the  rank  of  the  personages  coneemed 
as  of  the  importance  of  the  events. 

"  It  appears  to  me  but  yesterday,"  says  La  Harpe,  *'  and  yet 
it  was  early  in  1788.  We  were  dining  with  one  of  the  members 
of  our  Academy,  a  man  of  rank  and  talent.  The  guests  were 
snmerons  and  of  all  ranks ;  courtiers,  lawyers,  writers,  academi- 
cians, &c. ;  as  usual,  they  bad  feasted.  At  dessert,  the  wines  of 
Malvoiaie  and  Constantia  gave  to  the  gayety  of  the  company  that 
sort  of  license  not  always  discreet ;  they  had  arrived  at  that 
pitch  when  anything  was  allowable  to  raise  a  laugh.  Chamfort 
bad  read  his  insipid  and  libertine  tales,  and  the  great  ladies  had 
listened  without  having  recourse  to  their  fans.  Then  arose  a 
deluge  of  jokes  on  religion.  One  quoted  a  tirade  of  La  Pucelle ; 
another  recollected  these  philosophio  verses  by  Diderot:— 

'  Et  dea  boyiux  da  dernier  prCtre 
SerrsE  1e  con  du  dernier  roi,'t 

and  applauded  them.  A  third  rose,  and  holding  a  brimming 
glass,  said;  '  Sirs,  Z  am  as  sure  that  there  is  no  God,  as  I  am 
that  Homer  is  a  fool ;'  and  in  fact  he  was  as  sure  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. 

"The  conversation  then  became  more  serious  ;  they  were  full 
of  admiration  at  the  revolution  effected  by  Voltaire,  and  agreed 
that  he  had  won  the  highest  title  to  glory.  He  bad  given  the 
ton  to  his  age,  and  was  equally  read  in  the  antechamber  and 
the  saloon.  One  of  the  guests  told  us,  with  bnrsts  of  laughter, 
that  his  hair-dresser  had  sud  to  him  :  '  Ton  see,  sir,  although  I 
am  no  more  than  a  poor  apprentice,  I  have  no  more  religion 
than  others.'  It  was  agreed  that  the  revolution  would  soen  be 
completed ;   that  superstition  and  fanaticism  must  absolutely 

"  Biog.  nniT.,  t.  iJi,  p.  421 ;  nonv.  Mit,  ortiole  Beauregard,  Sig.  T.  P. 
t  And  the  bowels  of  the  lut  priest 
Bound  tiio  neck  of  the  U«t  king. 
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gire  way  to  pbilosoph^ ;  and  they  set  about  calculating  the  pro- 
bable time  of  its  BUpremaoy,  and  who  among  them  woold  vitnesa 
the  adrent  of  the  age  of  reaaon.  The  aged  lameDted  the  impro- 
bability of  their  beholding  it,  vhile  the  yonng  rejoiced  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  it  reach  its  meridian  glory.  The  academy  was  above  all 
congratulated  on  having  prepared  the  great  work,  and  on  having 
been  the  principal  promoters  of  liberty  of  thought. 

"  One  alone  of  the  guests  had  not  taken  part  in  the  gayety  of 
conversation,  and  had  even  passed  a  fev  quiet  jokes  on  our  fins 
entbuaiosm ;  it  woe  Cazotte,  ao  amiable  and  original  man,  bat 
unfortunately  infatuated  with  the  reveries  of  tbe  lUnminiBte.  He 
took  up  tbe  conversation,  and  in  a  serious  tone,  said :  '  Gentle- 
men,  be  content ;  you  will  all  witness  thb  grand  and  sublime 
revolution  that  you  so  much  desire.  You  know  I  am  sotnevrbat 
of  a  prophet.  I  repeat,  yon  will  see  it.'  They  reply  by  the 
well-known  line,  *  N^o  need  to  be  a  sorcerer  for  that.'  '  Be  it  so ; 
bat  perhaps  a  little  of  the  prophetic  spirit  is  necessary  to  fwe- 
see  what  remains  for  me  to  tell.  Do  yon  know  what  will  be  the 
resolt  of  this  revolution — what  will  happen  to  you  all  ?  Do  you 
know  what  will  be  the  immediate  practical  effect,  the  recognised 
consequence  7'  *  Ah !  tell  us,'  said  Condorcet,  with  his  deceitful 
and  innocent  look ;  *  a  philosopher  is  not  sorry  to  encounter  a 
prophet.'  'For  yon,  Monsieur  de  Condorcet,  you  will  die 
stretched  on  the  floor  of  a  dungeon  ;  yon  will  die  of  the  poison 
that  yon  will  take  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  block;  of  tbe  poison 
which  the  happiness  of  that  time  will  oblige  you  to  carry  about 
with  you.' 

"  At  first,  much  surprise  was  exhibited,  but  they  presently 
recollected  that  the  good  Gazette  was  subject  to  waking  dreams, 
and  they  laughed  heartily;  'Monsieur  Cazotte,  the  tde  that 
yon  have  told  is  not  so  good  as  your  Diable  Amoureux.' 

"  *  Bat  what  devil  has  put  this  dungeon,  and  poison,  and 
ezeentioQ  into  your  bead  ?  What  can  that  have  to  do  with  philo- 
sophy and  the  reign  of  reason  ?'  *  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
telling  yon ;  it  is  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  of  humanity,  and 
liberty,  and  under  the  reign  of  reason,  that  you  will  meet  with 
this  fate ;  and  well  may  it  be  called  tbe  reign  of  reason,  for  she 
vil!  then  occupy  all  the  churches,  and  there  will  not  then  be  in 
all  France  any  other  temples  than  those  dedicated  to  tbe  god- 
dess  of  Reason.'     'By  my  faith,'  said  Chamfort,  with  a  sarcas- 
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tic  kagh,  'jon  will  not  be  a  prieat  in  those  temples.'  '  I  hope 
not ;  but  70U,  Moneienr  de  Ch&mfort,  who  will  be  one,  and  a 
worthy  one,  will  open  your  veins  with  twenty-two  razor-cots, 
and  yet  you  will  not  die  for  some  months.'  They  looked  st  each 
other,  and  laughed  again.  '  Ton,  Monsieur  Vicq  d'Azyr,  will 
not  open  your  own  veins,  but  you  will  have  them  opened  six 
times  in  one  day,  in  an  attack  of  the  gout,  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  your  fate,  and  you  will  die  in  the  night.  You,  Monaieur  de 
Nicolai,  will  die  on  the  aoaffold ;  you,  Monsieur  Bailly,  on  the 
scaffold ;  you,  Monsieur  de  Malesberbes,  on  the  scaffold.'  '  Ah! 
Heaven  be  thanked,'  said  Koncher,  '  this  gentleman,  it  seems, 
only  wants  the  Academicians ;  he  has  made  a  great  slaughter. 
And  myself,  for  mercy's  sake  ?'  '  You  7  you  also  will  die  on  the 
scaffold.'  *  Oh,  he  has  made  a  bet ;  he  has  sworn  to  exterminate 
all  of  us.'  'No,  it  is  not  I  who  have  sworn.'  'But  shall  we 
then  be  conquered  by  Tartars  and  Turks  ?'  *  No,  not  at  all. 
I  have  already  told  you,  you  will  he  governed  by  philosophy  and 
reason  alone.  Those  who  will  thus  treat  yon  will  all  be  philoso- 
phers ;  will  have  at  the  time  on  their  tongues  the  same  phrases 
that  you  have  uttered  during  the  last  hour ;  will  repeat  all  your 
maxima,  and,  like  you,  will  recite  the  verses  of  Diderot  and  La 
Pucelle.' 

"  Everybody  was  whispering :  '  You  see  be  is  mad,  for  he 
was  perfectly  serious.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  joking,  and  he 
always  introduces  the  marvellous  into  his  jests.'  '  Yes,'  replied 
Chamfort,  '  but  bis  marvellons  is  not  gay ;  it  savors  too  much 
of  the  gallows.  But  when  is  all  this  to  happen  ?'  '  Six  years 
will  not  have  passed  before  all  that  I  say  will  be  accomplished.'  - 
'  You  talk  of  miracles  (and  now  it  was  I  who  spoke),  and  do  I 
go  for  nothing?'  '  You  will  then  be  a  miracle  no  less  wonder- 
ful, for  yon  will  be  a  Christian.'  At  this  there  were  many  ex- 
clamations of  surprise.  *  Ah !'  said  Chamfort ;  *  I  am  relieved ; 
if  we  shall  only  perish  when  La  Harpe  becomes  a  Christian,  we 
shall  be  immortal.'  '  As  for  ns,'  then,  said  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Grammont,  *  women  are  very  happy,  to  rank  for  nothing  in 
revolutions ;  when  I  say  for  nothing,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  do  not  meddle  a  little ;  but  our  sex  is  exempt.'  '  Your  sex, 
Madame,  will  not  save  you,  this  time  ;  meddle  how  you  will,  yon 
will  all  be  treated  as  men  without  the  least  difference.'  'But 
what  do  yon  mean,  Monsieur  Cazotte  ?    You  are  preaching  to 
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US  the  end  of  the  world.'  '  I  know  nothing  ahont  that ;  bTit 
what  I  do  know,  Dnchess,  is,  that  yon  will  be  taken  to  the 
scaffold;  jou,  and  many  other  ladtea  with  yon,  in  the  execu- 
tioner's cart,  with  jour  hands  tied  behind  jonr  back.'  '  Ah !  I 
hope  that  in  that  case  I  shall  at  least  have  a  carriage  hnng  with 
black.'  '!No,  Madame ;  ladies  of  higher  rank  than  jonrself  wilJ, 
like  yoa,  go  in  a  cart,  with  their  hands  bound  behind  them.* 
'Of  higher  rank!  what!  princesses  of  the  blood?'  'Of  still 
higher  rank.'  At  this  the  company  began  to  be  agitated,  and 
the  brow  of  the  host  grew  dark !  All  began  to  feel  that  the 
joke  grew  serions.  In  order  to  dispel  the  clond,  Madame  de 
Qramraont,  instead  of  noticing  this  reply,  said,  in  a  lively  tone, 
'  Yon  see,  he  will  not  even  let  me  have  a  confessor.'  '  No,  Ma- 
dame,  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  will  have  one.  The  last  of 
the  condemned  who  will  have  one,  as  a  special  favor,  will  be' — 
be  hesitated.  '  Well,  who  is  the  happy  mortal  that  will  enjoy 
this  privilege  V  '  It  is  the  last  that  will  remain  to  him ;  it  will 
be  the  King  of  Franco.' 

"  The  master  of  the  house  hurriedly  arose,  and  all  was  confa- 
sion.     Approaching  M.  Cazotte,  he  said  to  him  impressively : 

*  My  dear  Monsieur  Qazotte,  we  have  had  enough  of  this  monm- 
ftil  farce.  You  carry  it  too  far,  and  will  not  only  compromise 
yoorself,  but  the  whole  company.'  Oazotte  made  no  reply,  but 
prepared  to  depart ;  when  Madame  de  Ch'ammoQt,  who  was 
always  merry,  turned  towards  him  and  said :  '  Sir  Prophet,  you 
have  told  ns  all  onr  good  fortones,  bnt  yon  have  said  nothing  of 
your  own.'  He  mused  for  some  time  with  his  eyes  cast  down. 
'  Madame,  have  you  read  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  by  Josephus  V 

*  Oh,  certainly ;  who  has  not?  But  tell  me,  as  though  I  had  not 
read  it.'  '  Well,  Madame,  during  the  siege,  there  was  a  man, 
who,  for  Beren  dsys  and  nights,  walked  the  ramparts  incessantly 
in  the  sight  of  besieged  and  besiegers,  shouting  out  in  a  sad  and 
loud  voice:  '  Woe  to  Jerusalem  !'  and  on  the  seventh  day  be 
cried,  '  Woe  to  Jerusalem !  Woe  to  myself !' at  which  moment 
an  enormons  stone,  cast  by  the  enemy's  machines,  struck  him  and 
crushed  him  to  death.' 

"  On  saying  this,  Oasotte  bowed  and  retired." 
The  phenomena  of  second  sight,  the  belief  in  which  is  so  pre- 
valent in  Scotland  and  in  some  other  countries,  belongs  to  pre- 
vision.     It  is  tme  that  philosophy  and  physiology  agree  in 
16 
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rejecting  this  idea;  bnt  the  evidence  of  many  seoeible  men  in 
its  favor  Beams  to  jostif^  a  closer  examination  of  the  subject. 

We  are  far  from  placing  implicit  faith  in  all  that  we  have  heard 
related  bearing  upon  these  phenomena;  we  will  pve  the  follow- 
ing case  onlj,  which  Ferriar,  Hibbert,  and  Abercrombie  have 
considered  in  different  aspects : — 

Cabe  cm.  "An  officer  of  the  English  army,  connected  with 
my  family,"  says  Ferriar,  "was  .quartered,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Scotch  gentleman 
who  was  gif^d  with  second  sight.  One  day,  when  the  officer, 
who  had  made  his  acquaintance,  was  reading  a  play  to  the  la* 
dies,  the  host,  who  was  pacing  the  floor,  suddenly  stopped,  and 
appeared  like  one  inspired.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the 
aervant  to  saddle  a  horse,  and  ride  immediately  to  a  neighboring 
oastle,  and  ask  after  the  health  of  the  lady,  and,  if  the  reply 
was  satisfactory,  to  go  on  to  another  house  that  he  named,  and 
inquire  after  a  lady  there. 

'*  The  officer  closed  the  book,  and  entreated  his  host  to  explain 
these  sudden  orders,  which  he  attributed  to  second  sight.  He 
hesitated,  but  finally  owned  that  the  door  had  opened  and  ad- 
mitted a  little  woman  without  a  head,  whose  figure  resembled 
the  two  ladies  to  whom  he  had  sent.  He  added  that  the  appa- 
rition was  a  sign  of  the  sudden  death  of  some  person  of  his 
acquaintance. 

"  The  servant  returned  some  hours  afterwards  with  the  inform- 
ation that  one  of  these  ladies  had  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
at  the  moment  of  the  apparition. 

"  On  another  occasion,  during  a  stormy  night,  it  happened  that 
the  gentleman  was  sick  in  bed,  and  the  officer  reading  to  him ; 
the  fishing-boat  wos  out  at  sea.  The  old  gentleman,  after  ex- 
hibiting several  times  naoh  uneasiness  for  his  people,  cried  out: 
'  The  boat  is  lost  V  '  How  do  yon  know  it  V  inquired  the  Co- 
lonel. <  I  see,'  said  the  invalid,  '  two  boatmen,  who  cany  a 
third  drowned;  they  stream  with  water,  and  now  place  him 
dose  besideyour  chair.'  At  night,  the  fishermen  returned  with 
the  dead  body  of  their  comrade.'"^ 

Ferriar  justly  attributes  this  vision  to  hallucinations ;  accord- 
ing to  Abercrombie,  it  was  the  reminiscence  of  a  forgotten 

•  Ferriar,  op.  eii.  p.  67. 
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dream.  We  think  that  it  Bhoali]  be  classed  Tith  the  hallndna- 
tions  experienced  daring  ecstasy.  We  mnst  also  class  the  ecsta- 
tic Tisions  of  cold  oonntries  with  hallacinationB,  as  also  the  cases 
of  second  sight  common  to  the  Laplanders,  Samoi^des,  Ostiaks, 
ftnd  EamtBchatdales.     Hibbert  has  given  many  cnrioas  cases.* 

All  phenomena  that  depart  from  common  Uwe  should  be  sub- 
jected to  severe  ezamination,  and  rejected  when  they  do  not 
present  evidences  of  truth  ;  but  vhea  their  occnmnce  is  gua- 
ranteed by  men  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  irhose  morality  is 
unquestioned,  then  skepticism  is  no  longer  possible;  the  difficulty 
hes  only  in  ^eir  correct  interpretation.  There  are  doubtless  a 
great  number  of  cases  of  prevision  which  may  be  explained  by 
the  hallnciuations  of  ecstasy ;  bat  there  are  some,  also,  which 
appear  to  belong  to  a  different  order  of  things ;  such  is  the  ac- 
count related  by  Josephus.  There  is,  therefore,  developed,  in 
a  manner  unknown  to  us,  a  greater  activity  of  the  faculty  of 
perception,  just  as  we  see,  in  certain  diseases,  the  senses  acquire 
an  extraordinary  delicacy  on  the  approach  of  death,  when  the 
sick  person  astonishes  those  about  him  by  the  elevation  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  sadden  Incidity  of  a  mind  which  has  been 
obscured  daring  many  long  years. f 

"Nothing  is  more  sorprising,"  observes  Aret^e,  "than  the 
observations  sometimes  made  by  patients,  in  the  midst  of  their 
paroxysms,  the  propositions  they  advance,  and  the  object  they 
behold.  Their  senses  are  exalted;  their  minds  possess  great 
sabtlety,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  penetrating  info  futurity. 
At  first,  they  commence  by  presaging  their  own  death ;  they 
then  predict  the  future  of  those  persons  who  may  be  present ; 
and  then  their  spirits  are  released  from  the  coarse  covering  of 
clay.    This  event  fills  all  who  witness  it  with  admiration."^ 

The  same  author  observes :  '*  It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
occasional  sayings  and  soliloquies  of  patients  on  the  approach 
of  an  attack  of  apople^.    All  their  senses  seem  healthy  and 

*  HUtorj  of  Lapland,  written  bj  John  Scheffer,  Profeaior  of  L«w  at 
npMl,  in  Sweden.    English  TrftnilatJoo,  published  A.  D.  1704. 

t  BrierK  de  Boisroont,  Du  mtonr  de  la  Raison  ohei  les  Alienfe  Moor- 
ants;  Hemoire  inidit  Oautte  dea  HApiteux,  1844  [AimoL  JCfd.  AycA.), 
torn,  ii.  2d  line,  p.  6^1. 

{  Ar«t6e  d«  Oappadooe,  De  BigniJ  et  eamii  ocnlonim  morbomm,  lib. 
ii.  np.  T. 
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perfect,  und  they  appear  to  bave  acquired  the  power  of  pro- 
phecy. The  first  object  of  their  thoughts  is  Uie  fact  that  they 
are  about  to  leave  the  vorld  ;  they  then  announce  the  ^tnre  by 
the  present,  and,  the  event  justifying  their  predictions,  they  are 
looked  upon  as  real  prophets.  I  had  one  who  predicted  his 
death  six  days  before  the  event  took  place."* 

We  will  only  extract  one  very  curious  passage  from  Oabanis : 
"I  think  it  here  necessary,"  says  that  physician,  "to  refer 
particularly  to  those  singular  acute  maladies  in  which  in- 
tellectual faculties  suddenly  become  developed  that  have  not 
previottsly  existed.  It  is  also  observed,  that  in  some  spas- 
modic and  ecstatic  diseases,  the  organs  of  sense  become 
susceptible  of  receiving  impressions  which  were  not  perceptible 
in  a  normal  state,  and  which  may  even  be  characterized  as 
unnatural.  I  have  frequently  noticed  the  most  singuUr  efiecta 
arising  from  this  snaceptibility  of  sensation  in  women  who  would 
doubtless  have  distinguished  themselves  as  excellent  Fytho- 
nesses. 

Some  of  these  patients  see  the  most  microscopic  objects  with 
the  naked  eye ;  others  see  so  clearly  in  the  dark,  as  to  move  in 
perfect  security.  There  are  others,  again,  who  follow  persons  by 
their  scent,  like  a  dog,  and  can  distinguish  such  things  as  they 
have  used  or  even  only  touched. 

"I  have  seen  some  whose  taste  has  acquired  a  peculiar  deli- 
cacy, and  who  would  demand  or  choose  aliment  and  even  reme-. 
dies  that  would  be  really  serviceable  to  them,  with  a  sagacity 
ordinarily  observable  only  in  animals.  Some  have  the  power  of 
looking  within  themselves  during  their  paroxysms,  and  announc- 
ing the  approach  of  certain  crises,  the  occurrence  of  which  soon 
proves  the  justness  of  their  sensations ;  or  they  notice  other 
organic  modifications  attested  by  the  state  of  the  pulse  and 
other  still  more  certain  signs."! 

Is  it  a  weakness  to  acknowledge  that  a  number  of  phenomena 
pass  in  the  profoundness  of  thought,  which  will  forever  remain 
unexplained  ?  Had  ,Dr.  Charpignon  read  this  paragraph,  ho 
would  not  have  said,  in  pages  158  and  S50,  in  his  Phytiologie  du 

■  Borden,  Beoherches  lar  lei  Maladiea  chraniqaei,  t.  p.  325,  et  tnir. 
Edit,  de  I'aD.  ix. 

t  Cabanii  7e  Htmoire  De  I'lnflatnoe  des  Maladies  siur  la  Formation  det 
idies  et  des  affections  morales. 
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JHoffnitum,  that  I  explain  all  caaes  of  second  sight  by  faallnci- 
nation.  M;  opinions  on  presentiments,  foresight,  apparitions, 
and  the  books  of  the  saints,  formal];  contradict  this  theory.* 

iSomnamhuliim. — The  consideration  of  halluciuations  in 
ecstasy  and  prevision,  brings  ns  naturally  to  speak  of  those 
observable  in  tomnambulUm.  Natnr&I  somnambnlism  has  many 
points  of  a£Snity  with  dreams,  and  really  appears  to  differ  from 
them  only  in  the  degree  wherewith  the  bodily  functions  are 
affected.  The  mind,  as  in  dreams,  is  fixed  npon  certain  impres- 
sions,  which  it  takes  for  so  many  real  and  actual  external  sensa- 
tions ;  bnt  the  organs  are  more  obedient  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Trill,  so  that  the  individual  speaks  and  acts  under  the  inflaence 
of  these  erroneous  conceptions. 

"  We  must  attribute,"  says  Richard,  *'  all  that  is  inexplicable 
in  somnambulism  to  the  force  of  imagination,  which  presents 
images  to  the  somnambulist  with  the  same  definiteness  that  they 
are  presented  in  dreams.  Undeniably,  in  dreams,  we  see  objects 
as  clearly  as  though  it  were  bright  day,  because  the  light  which 
has  conveyed  the  illuminated  objects  to  the  brain,  impresses 
them  there-t 

Somnambulism,  as  in  other  nervous  conditions  of  which  we 
have  treated,  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  halluciDations. 

Case  CIV.  A  highly  respectable  man,  who  had  long  been  in 
command  of  a  large  merchant  ship,  related  the  following  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  which  occurred  whilst  he  was  in  the  Tagus.  One 
of  his  crew  was  assassinated  by  a  Portuguese,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  the  ghost  of  the  decoEised  haunted  the  ship.  Sailors  are 
proverbially  superstitious ;  and,  in  this  instance,  they  exhibited 
much  repugnance  to  staying  on  board.  In  fact,  it  seemed  pro- 
bable  that  they  would  desert  rather  than  return  to  England  with 
a  ghost  aa  passenger.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  for  Cap- 
tain S.  to  sift  the  matter ;  he  discovered  that,  although  they  all 
pretended  to  have  seen  lights,  and  to  have  heard  noises,  the 
-whole  story  was  founded  on  the  statement  of  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic;  but  a  cool,  honest,  and  sensible 
man,  and  whom  the  captain  had  no  reason  to  suspect  of  wilfully 
deceiving  him. 

*  J.  CharpigDon,  Phjiiologie  Hideoioe  et  Metaphjiiqne  du  MKgnetiBme. 
1  voL  in  8,  Paris  1848. 
t  Riohud,  Thfiorie  des  SoDgea,  1  voL  in  12,  p.  104,  Paris,  1754. 
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The  Iteotenuit  solenutlj  told  CaptaiD  S.  that  the  spectre  of 
the  deceased  appeared  to  him  almost  nightly,  ohliged  him  to 
abandon  whatever  be  -was  engaged  in,  and,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self, bomt  lum  by  a  Blow  fire. 

He  related  this  with  every  demonetration  of  horror,  proving 
the  reality  of  hie  diatress  and  hie  fear.  The  captain,  withont 
porBoing  the  snbject,  resolved  to  watch,  dnring  the  night,  the 
actions  of  this  man. 

When  the  bells  sounded  midnight,  the  sleeper  suddenly  rose, 
with  a  wild  and  distresBed  look,  lighted  a  candle,  and  walked  to 
the  kitchen ;  he  there  sat  down,  and,  with  eyes  wide  open,  ap- 
peared to  be  staring  at  some  terrible  object,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  conld  not  remove  his  gaze.  At  the  end  of  some  seconds 
he  rose,  took  a  pot,  which  he  filled  with  water,  and,  talking  to 
himself  in  a  low  tone,  mixed  salt  in  it,  and  sprinkled  it  over  the 
kitchen.  He  then  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  like  a  man  relieved  of  a 
heavy  oppression,  and,  returning  to  his  hammock,  slept  peace- 
fully. On  the  following  morning  be  related  to  the  captain  the 
exact  history  of  the  apparition,  adding  that  the  ghost  had  taken 
him  to  the  kitchen ;  but  that,  having  fortunately  procured,  he 
did  not  know  how,  some  holy  water,  he  had  succeeded  in  ridding 
himself  of  bis  visitor. 

The  captain  told  him  all  that  had  actually  passed  in  the  night, 
adding  details  that  proved  him  to  have  been  the  dupe  of  his 
imagination.  He  acknowledged  the  jnatnesa  of  the  captain's 
reasonings,  and,  as  often  happens  in  cases  where  the  illusion  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  dream  returned  no  more.* 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  afiection  occurs  during  the  night ;  but 
it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  observe,  tbrongh  the  day,  a  Btate 
which  bears  some  analogy  to  Bomnambulism,  and  in  which  is 
particularly  remarked  an  indifference  to  external  objects.  Under 
some  circumstances,  these  attacks  have  occurred  suddenly ;  and, 
under  others,  they  have  been  preceded  by  a  noise  or  confusion 
in  the  head.  The  individuals  then  beccHne  more  or  less  absent; 
they  have  no  longer  any  connection  with  exterior  objects,  or 
have  bat  a  confused  idea  of  them.  They  may  frequently  con- 
verse in  a  continued  and  intelligible  manner,  bat  the  actual 
impress  of  the  mind  is  reflected  in  their  discourse.     In  some 

•  Walter  Scott,  (y.  eU.  p.  216. 
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cues  thej  recite  loag  poems,  otlen  Tith  more  correotnesa  th&a 
they  would  do  in  their  irakiog  hours.  They  sometimes  hold 
dtscoorse  with  imaginary  beings,  relate  circnmstancea  or  conver- 
aations  tliat  happened  long  back,  and  which  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  forgotten ;  some  have  boon  heard  to  sing  mnch 
ItcUec  than  in  their  natozal  state,  and  authentic  examples  are 
cited  of  persons  id  that  state  who  have  spoken  correctly  in  a 
language  which  they  knew  bat  imperfectly. 

Ca8b  GV.  "Some  years  ago,"  says  Abercrombie,  "I  at- 
tended  a  young  lady  subject  to  an  affection  of  this  character, 
which  always  took  place  during  the  day,  and  which  lasted  from 
ten  minutes  to  one  boor.  Without  any  premonitory  symptoms, 
her  body  became  motionless,  her  eyes  open,  fixed,  and  she  was 
completely  insensible,  aod  quite  unconscions  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  her.  She  was  frequently  attacked  whilst  playing  on 
{he  piano ;  she  continued  to  play  with  perfect  correctness,  but 
without  getting  beyond  a  certain  point.  She  was,  on  one  occa- 
sion attacked  just  as  she  was  about  to  begin  a  new  piece.  Dar- 
ing the  paroxysm,  she  repeated  it  perfectly  five  or  six  times ; 
bnt  on  recoreriag,  could  not  play  it  without  study."* 

This  appears  to  us  to  hare  been  a  anion  of  catalepsy,  epilepsy, 
and  ecstasy. 

The  hallucinations  of  somnambulism  may  give  rise  to  the  most 
singular  actions,  and  to  resolutionB  involving  the  gravest  respon- 
sibility, which  might  result  in  unhappy  consequences  to  the  ac- 
tors if  these  facts  were  not  known. 

Gasb  OVI.  Dom.  Dufaaget  was  of  a  good  family  in  Gasoony, 
and  bad  distingoisbed  himself  in  service ;  he  had  been  »  cap- 
tain in  the  infantry  for  twenty  years ;  and  was  a  chevalier  of 
St.  Louis.  I  never  knew  any  one  possessing  more  amiability  or 
piety. 

"  We  had,"  he  related,  "  a  friar  at ,  where  I  was  prior 

before  I  came  to  Pierre  Chfitel,  of  a  melancholy  disposition  and 
a  gloomy  character,  who  was  known  as  a  somnambulist. 

"  Sometimes,  during  the  paroxysms,  be  would  leave  his  cell, 
and  re-enter  it  alone;  at  others,  be  would  lose  himself,  and  have 
to  be  brought  back.  His  case  had  been  treated,  and  as  the 
retams  were  very  rare,  it  had  ceased  to  attract  attention. 

*  Aberarombie,  op.  oU.  pp.  308  and  328. 
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"  One  night,  I  was  sitting  up  beyond  my  osn&l  honr  for  re- 
tiring. I  was  engagefl  in  looking  over  some  papers  in  my  desk, 
when  I  beard  the  door  open  and  saw  the  friar  enter  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  somnambulism.  His  eyes  were  open,  but  fixed ; 
he  had  on  only  the  garment  in  which  he  slept,  and  held  a  large 
knife  in  his  hand.  He  went  straight  to  my  bed;  appeared  to 
satisfy  himself  by  feeling,  that  I  was  really  there ;  afler  which, 
he  struck  three  heavy  blows  so  powerfully,  that  tbe  blade,  after 
piercing  the  clothes,  entered  deep  into  the  mattress,  or  rather 
the  mat,  which  I  used  instead.  When  he  first  entered,  his  brow 
was  frowning  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  contracted.  Having 
struck,  he  turned  around,  and  I  observed  that  instead  of  the 
frowning  and  distorted  features,  his  countenance  was  overspread 
with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction.  The  light  from  two  lamps 
that  were  on  my  desk  bad  no  effect  on  his  eyes;  he  returned  as 
he  came,  opening  and  shutting  quietly  the  two  doors  that  led  to 
my  cell ;  and  I  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  had  gone  directly  and 
quietly  to  his  own. 

"  You  may  imagine,"  continued  the  prior,  "  my  state  of  mind, 
during  this  terrible  apparition.  I  shuddered  vrith  horror  at  the 
danger  from  which  I  had  escaped,  and  so  great  was  my  emotion 
that  I  could  not  close  an  eye  the  whole  night. 

"  The  next  day,  I  summoned  the  somnambulist,  and  qaietly 
asked  him  of  what  be  bad  dreamed  the  preceding  night.  At 
this  question  he  was  agitated.  '  Father,'  replied  he,  '  I  had  so 
strange  a  dream  that  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you  of  it ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  work  of  the  evil  one,  and' —  '  I  command  it,'  replied  I ;  '  a 
dream  is  always  involuntary,  and  is  but  an  illusion.'  'Father,' 
said  he,  *  I  was  hardly  asleep  before  I  dreamed  that  you  had 
killed  my  mother ;  that  her  bleeding  shade  appeared  and  de- 
manded vengeance  ;  at  this  sight,  I  was  so  enraged  that  I  flew 
like  a  madman  to  your  apartment  and  stabbed  you.  Soon  after- 
wards I  awoke,  bathed  in  perspiration.  I  hated  myself  for  the 
outrage,  and  then  blessed  God  that  so  great  a  crime  had  not 
been  committed.'  '  The  deed  was  nearer  consommation  than 
yon  are  aware  of,'  said  I  to  him,  with  a  calm  and  serious  air. 

"  I  then  related  what  had  occurred,  and  showed  him  the  evi- 
dence of  the  blows  which   he  thought  were  dealt   upon   me. 

"  Upon  this,  be  threw  himself  at  my  feet  in  tears,  groaning 
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over  the  misfOTtnne  which  had  ao  nearly  happened,  and  im- 
ploring  Bucb  penance  as  I  thought  fit  to  inflict  upon  him. 

"  No,  DO,"  I  oried ;  "  I  shall  not  pnnish  yon  for  an  involun- 
tary  act ;  but  henceforth  I  diapense  with  your  services  during 
the  night,  and  advise  yon  that  I  shall  have  your  cell  locked  on 
the  oatelde  after  the  evening  repast,  and  opened  only  in  time  for 
yoa  to  attend  mass  at  daybreak." 

If,  under  these  circnmstanceB,  the  prior,  who  escaped  by  a 
miracle,  had  been  killed,  the  sleep-walking  friar  would  not  have 
been  pnuiBhed,  as  it  would  have  been  an  iaroluntary  murder  on 
his  part.* 

The  Keapolitan  joturnala  lately  related  a  case  in  which  a  man, 
in  a  state  of  somnambnliem,  dreaming  that  bis  wife,  then  by  his 
side,  was  unfaithful,  wounded  her  dangerously  with  a  poniard, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him.  M.  Maglietta,  a  barrister, 
published  an  opinion,  in  which  he  contended  that  blows  and 
wounds  inflicted  by  a  man  asleep,  and  in  a  state  of  BomnambnUsm, 
were  not  puQishable.t 

Lorry  has  described  two  very  interesting  oases  which  he  wit- 
nessed. A  woman,  in  a  state  resembling  somnambulism,  was  in 
the  habit  of  conversing  loudly  with  absent  persons  whom  she 
thought  she  saw.  She  was  so  insensible  to  external  impresBiona, 
that  she  could  be  pinched  and  pricked  without  manifesting  the 
slightest  pain.  In  this  state  she  perceived  distinctly  the  objects 
with  which  she  was  in  connection.  Her  arms  and  fingers  pre- 
served their  position,  imtil  an  involuntary  movement  of  the 
members  gave  them  another  direction.  After  the  paroxysm, 
she  bad  no  recollection  of  what  bad  passed. 

The  other  case  waa  that  of  a  woman  who  was  irregular. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  state,  she  waa  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  with  a  person  whom  she  appeared  distinctly  to  see. 
Her  discourse  always  dwelt  on  the  thought  that  had  preoccupied 
her  mind.  In  this  state,  ehe  waa  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
any  one.  The  mother  of  this  woman  having  died  suddenly,  the 
daughter,  during  her  paroxysms,  continued  to  talk  with  her  as 
though  she  were  living. 

"  Britlat  SftTuin,  Phjaiologie  de  gottt^  2d  edit  t.  i.  p.  8,  Pari*,  1828. 
f  UnioD  MMioale,  16  Deoember,  ISSl. 
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The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  cases  is  the  pro- 
found insensibility  of  the  mdiriduals  to  outward  impressionB, 
excepting  to  those  oonnected  with  their  ideas,  thoughts,  sod 
sentiments ;  they  are  instances  of  striking  analogy  with  annml 
BOmnambnlism.  Another  characteristic  of  this  affection  is  the 
instantaneous  change  which  occnrs  in  thought  and  consciousness. 
The  affection  is  also  characterized  by  the  ecstatic  disposition  of 
the  mind,  by  the  total  suspension  of  actual  ideas,  which  con- 
tinues for  an  indefinite  period,  and  in  the  equally  sudden  and 
remarkable  return  of  the  mind  to  the  normal  state  on  the  termi- 
minstioQ  of  the  paroxysm. 

I  shall  conclude  this  aeries  of  obaerrations  with  a  case  bor- 
rowed  from  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen ;  it  possesses  much  interest, 
and  resembles,  in  some  respects,  that  of  Ifegretti,  related  by 
Moratori,  but  appears  decisive  on  the  question  whether  or  not 
somnambulism  carries  with  it  the  suspenBion  of  the  Benses,  and 
their  transpoBitioD  to  the  nervouB  Byatem  of  physical  life. 

Gasb  evil.  Dyce  speaks  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  of  delicate 
health  until  she  attained  womanhood.  The  first  symptom 
which  appeared  was  great  droweiaess,  soon  followed  by  a  per- 
petual desire  to  talk.  She  repeated  what  had  passed  during 
the  day,  and  sang  both  sacred  and  profane  melodies.  Every 
night,  in  her  sleep,  she  imagined  herself  going  to  Epsom  Races, 
mounted  a  kitchen  stool,  and  ran  round  (he  room,  imitating  the 
sounds  used  by  a  person  riding.  She  replied  without  waking  to 
any  questions  that  were  asked  ber.  The  returns  of  this  state 
were  frequent,  and  at  irregular  intervals.  She  dressed  the 
children  in  her  sleep,  and  at  one  time  ahe  set  the  table  for 
breakfast,  her  eyes  remaining  closed. 

When  taken  to  church,  she  understood  the  sermon,  and 
seemed  much  affected  when  the  preacher  spoke  of  three  yonng 
persons  who  had  been  executed,  and  of  their  progress  in  crime. 
On  being  questioned,  when  the  paroxysm  was  over,  and  having 
returned  home,  she  denied  having  been  to  church ;  but  in  the 
subsequent  recurrence  of  the  somDunbulio  state,  she  repeated 
the  text  and  the  substance  of  the  discourse. 

Artificial  SomnaTttbulism. — The  cases  to  which  we  have  just 
directed  attention,  lead  us  to  those  relating  to  artificial  somnam- 
bulism. We  must  not  confound  these  two  conditions,  although 
they  present  certain  analogies ;  thus,  the  first  nsnally  occors 
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withont  aaj  perceptible  oaaee,  and  ie  not  nndsr  the  inflaence  of 
tha  will.  The  soniDambalifit  appeara  to  oee  but  one  senae,*  and 
his  attention  is  excited  by  only  one  otier  of  facts,  those  vith 
wbiob  his  mind  is  ooonpied;  his  thonghts  have  but  oce  tendency, 
and  be  is  coDBoioas  of  nothing  that  does  not  bear  some  relation 
to  this  peculiar  direction  of  the  mind.  The  second  state  suc> 
ceeds  magnetiem ;  it  ia  determined  by  the  will  of  the  operator. 
Almoet  always,  howerer,  the  thoughta  and  attention  of  the  per- 
Bon  are  free. 

Artificial  somnambulism  ofiera  several  curious  phenomena. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  some  of  them  on  the  occasion  of 
dreams  and  ecataay ;  here,  however,  we  wilt  confine  oarselres 
to  the  study  of  somnambuliam  in  its  relation  to  hallneinati<Ht. 
Those  who  maintain  that  we  explain  this  singular  state  by  hallu- 
cination, are  in  error ;  it  is  one  thing  to  affirm  that  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  magnetic  sleep  of  hallacinationa,  and  another  to 
say  that  aomnambuliam  ia  but  a  hallucination.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  physio- 
logical, and  yet  be  manifeated  in  reverie,  dreams,  and  other 
dispositions  of  the  mind  which  have  never  been  eerioualy  ranked 
with  insanity. 

Amongst  the  cases  of  artificial  somnambulism,  we  will  select 
those  whose  authenticity  oannot  be  qaestioned. 

Cask  CVIII.  Madame  Plantin,  about  64  years  of  age,  con- 
sulted, in  the  month  of  June,  1828,  a  somnambulist,  who  was 
introduced  to  her  by  Dr.  Ghapelain,  and  by  whom  she  was  in- 
formed that  a  tumor  would  form  in  her  right  breast,  and  threaten 
to  become  cancerous.  The  invalid  passed  the  summer  in  the 
coonby,  but  attended  very  carelessly  to  the  regimen  prescribed. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  she  returned  to  see  Dr.  Chape- 
lain,  and  confessed  that  the  tumor  was  considerably  increased. 
He  began  to  magnetize  her  on  the  23d  October  following,  uid 

"  In  Bomnambaliam,  hekring  is  frequently  proBerred,  qneatione  ara 
heard  and  replied  to  u  in  waking.  Touoli  la  also  frequeDtlj'perfact;  and 
eren  in  some  cues  acquires  an  extraordinaTj  delicooj.  Tbia  ia  the  aenae 
which  presides,  aa  it  were,  overall  the  actions  of  somnambuliata.  SauToges 
of  Hontpellier  has  described  two  sick  persons  in  the  hospital  aa  natural 
eomnambulists,  and  also  olairvojants ;  bis  aocoant  is  found  in  the  Mf- 
ntoirtt  de  FAcadintie  dea  Soieneet  (Scnf  kowski,  Recherchei  snr  lee  Hallaoi- 
uations,  1849,  p.  155). 
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the  sleep  ma  iodnced  several  days  afterwards ;  bat  absolate 
Bomnsmbnlism  was  never  very  perfect  in  her.  The  means  em- 
ployed retarded  withoot  caring  the  disease.  Finally,  the  breast 
gathered,  and  the  doctor  thongbt  that  the  only  hope  was  to  hare 
it  removed.  M.  Jules  Gloqaet,  a  very  skilful  eargeon,  was  of 
the  same  opinion ;  it  remained  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  invalid, 
in  which  Dr.  Cbapelain,  by  his  influence  over  her,  Bncceeded. 
He  used  the  whole  power  of  hia  will  to  produce  iosensibility  of 
the  part,  and,  when  he  thought  he  had  succeeded,  he  pinched 
the  end  of  the  breast  violently  with  his  nails  without  oaasing 
pain.  The  invalid  was  ignorant  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  opera- 
tion ;  it  was  the  12th  of  April,  1829.  Dr.  Chapelain  magnetized 
her,  and  powerfully  magnetized  the  part  on  which  they  were 
about  to  operate.  He  also  magnetized  the  operator  and  his 
assistant,  who  doubted  not  that  Madame  Plantin  would  awake 
at  the  first  incision ;  but  their  astonishment  was  extreme  at  her 
profound  insensibility.  "  It  appeared  to  me,"  said  Dr.  Oloquet, 
"  that  we  were  catting  a  corpse."  I  will  subjoin  the  report  of 
this  case,  transmitted  to  the  surgical  department  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Medioine  :* — 

"  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  operation,  M.  Cloquet,  on  hb  arri- 
val at  half-past  10,  found  the  invalid  dressed  and  seated  in  her 
arm-chair  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  in  a  quiet  natural  sleep. 
She  had  been  about  an  hour  before  to  mass,  which  she  ha- 
bitnally  attended  at  that  hour,  and  M.  Chapelain  magnetized 
her  on  her  return.  She  spoke  very  calmly  of  the  operation  she 
was  about  to  undergo.  Everything  being  prepared,  she  undressed 
and  seated  herself  in  a  chair. 

"Dr.  Chapelain  supported  her  right  arm,  the  lefl  was  allowed 
to  lie  at  her  side.  M.  Pailloux,  house-student  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Louis,  had  the  care  of  f^ving  the  instruments  and  making 
the  ligatures. 

"  A  first  incision,  beginning  near  the  hollow  of  the  arm-pit, 
was  directed  above  the  tumor  towards  the  inner  face  of  the 
breast.  The  second,  commencing  at  the  same  spot,  cut  round 
beneath  the  tumor  and  joined  the  first ;  the  engorged  glands 
were  carefully  dissected  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the  axil- 

*  Se«  the  Archivei  giodralei  de  HMecine,  t.  zi.  p.  131,  et  Mg.,  Hay, 
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lary  &rteiy,  &nd  the  tamor  was  extracted.  The  q>eratioD  lasted 
from  tea  to  twelve  minntea.  Daring  all  this  time  the  patient 
convened  trsDqaill/  with  the  operator ;  there  was  no  change  in 
the  position  of  the  limbs  or  featares,  nor  ia  the  respiration  or 
the  voice ;  the  pulsations  also  were  natoral.  She  continaed  in 
the  same  antomatic  state  of  ease  and  impassibility  in  which  M. 
Gloqnet  foand  her  on  his  arrival.  There  was  no  cause  for  re- 
strunt ;  it  was  simply  requisite  to  support  her.  A  ligstnre 
was  applied  to  the  thoracic  lateral  artery,  divided  daring  the 
extraction  of  the  glands.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  when 
the  surgeon  washed  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound, 
with  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm  water,  the  patient  manifested 
sensations  resembling  those  produced  by  tickling,  and  said 
quickly,  several  times,  '  Ah  !  stop ;  don't  tickle  me.' 

"  The  wound  being  dressed  with  adhesive  plaster,  the  patient 
was  pat  in  bed,  still  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  in  whioh  she 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hoars.* 

"  This  lady  had  a  daughter  married  to  M.  Lagandr^  ;  unfor- 
tunately she  was  in  the  country,  and  could  not  be  in  Paris  for 
some  days  after  the  operation.  Madame  Lagandr^  was  a  'som- 
nambulist, and  exhibited  remarkable  clearness  of  perception. 

"  M.  Cloquet  proposed  to  Dr.  Ghapelain  to  magnetize  Ma- 
dame Lagandr^.  To  this  he  assented,  and  after  placing  her  in 
the  magnetic  state,  he  made  many  inquiries  respecting  Madame 
Flantin.  Her  replies  were  ae  follows:  'My  mother  is  very 
much  reduced ;  she  no  longer  lives  but  by  magnetism,  whidi 
sustains  her  artificially;  she  has  no  life  in  her.'  'Do  you  think 
that  your  mother's  life  can  be  saved?'  'No;  she  will  die  to- 
morrow morning  early,  without  agony  or  suffering.'  '  What  are 
the  diseased  parts?'  'The  left  lung  is  shrunk,  folded  upon 
itself;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  skin-Uke  membrane,  and  is  floating 
in  water.  Bat  it  is  chiefly  there,'  said  the  somnambulist,  point- 
ing to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapala,  '  that  my  mother  sufi'ers. 
The  right  lung  no  longer  breathes ;  it  is  dead ;  the  left  lung 
ia  healthy ;  it  is  by  that  my  mother  lives.  There  is  a  little 
water  in  the  pericardium.'      'What  ia  the  condition  of  the 

*  Uadame  Plantia  died  fiiWen  or  RizU«D  dajR  after  the  op«ratioD,  bat 
from  oaaHS  anconaeoted  with  it;  she  va«  opened,  snd  the  pecDliurities  of 
the  aatopsj  were  fouDd  to  be  renaikable. 
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organs  of  the  abdomen!'  'The  atomacli  and  intestineB  are 
health; ;  the  liver  is  white  and  decolored  on  the  Bnrface.' 

"  M.  Chapelain  powerfall;  magnetized  the  patient  eeveral 
times  daring  Monday,  and  hardly  eacoeeded  in  making  her 
sleep.  When  he  retorned  on  Tneaday  morning,  about  seven 
o'clock,  she  had  just  expired.  The  two  physicians  were  desiroos 
of  rerifying  the  descriptions  of  the  sonoambnlist  as  to  the 
interior  condition  of  the  body ;  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
family  to  a  pott-mortem  examination.  M.  Moreau,  secretary  of 
the  surgical  department  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Dr. 
Droosart,  were  requested  to  be  present  as  witnesses,  and  it  was 
determined  on  for  the  next  day.  It  was  condacted  by  M.  Olo- 
qnet  and  M.  Pailkox,  his  assistant,  and  Dr.  Ghapelaio.  The 
latter  put  Madame  Lagandr^  into  the  magnetic  sleep  a  little 
before  the  hour  fixed  on.  I  will  not  describe  the  scene  of  ten- 
derness and  filial  piety  which  took  place,  during  which  the 
Bomnambulist  bathed  with  tears  the  inanimate  body  of  her 
mother. 

"  Dr.  Chapelain  hasteped  to  calm  her.  The  phyBtciane  desired 
to  hear  from  her  own  lips  what  she  had  described  as  having  seen 
within  the  body  of  her  mother,  and  the  somaambnliat  repeated, 
ui  a  firm  voice,  and  witfaoot  hesitation,  what  she  had  already 
related  to  MM.  Cloc|net  and  Chapelain.  She  was  then  led  by 
the  latter  into  the  room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  autopsy  was 
to  take  place,  and  the  door  was  carefully  closed.  Madame 
Lagandr^  continued  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  and  notwith- 
standing the  barrier  that  separated  her  from  those  gentlemen, 
she  followed  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  the  operator,  and  observed 
to  those  near  to  her:  '  Why  do  they  make  an  incision  in  the 
middle  of  the  chest  when  the  disease  is  on  the  right  side?' 

"The  indications  of  the  somnambulist  were  found  correct,  and 
the  description  of  the  autopsy  was  written  by  Dr.  Dronsart,  aa 
follows : — 

*'  Description  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of 
Madame  Plantin,  on  Tuesday,  29th  April,  1829  :— 

^^^Exterior. — Tellowish  paleness  over  the  body;  very  thin  ; 
abdomen  large.  The  wound  three  quarters  healed ;  the  surface 
granulated,  and  flesh  healthy ;  the  edges  sunken,  and  covered 
vith  a  newly  formed  cicatrix. 

*' Interior. — On  openmg  the  chest,  the  cavity  of  the  right 
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pleura  wu  discorered  to  be  filled  with  s  thick  serosity,  the 
qosntity  of  which  might  be  ftboat  two  pints;  the  pnlmonarj  and 
costal  portions  of  that  membrane  are  covered  with  soft  layers 
of  exudations,  more  abundant  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
cavity  than  in  the  anterior.  The  long  strongly  drawn  back  oa 
itself ;  the  incisions  made  on  the  posterior  edge,  and  prindpal- 
ly  on  the  superior  lobe,  exhibit  the  presence  of  pnenmonia, 
whence  issues  a  sero-pamlent  liquid,  whitish  in  some  places,  and 
grayish  in  others.  Several  points  of  the  anterior  edge  and  the 
inferior  lobe  are  yet  permeable  to  air,  and  crackling ;  the  peri- 
cardium contains  about  three  or  four  ounces  of  limpid  serosity. 
The  posterior  face  of  the  heart  is  slightly  red,  and  presents 
several  small  portions  of  a  skinny  exudation.  Besides  this,  this 
organ  has  nothing  remarkable. 

" The  liver  is  of  ordinary  size;  the  superior  face  is  covered, 
towards  the  centre,  with  whitish  spots  which  do  not  spread  be- 
yond the  surface  of  ^e  organ;  the  biliary  gall-bladder  is  with- 
ered, and  of  a  whitish  color;  it  is  filled  with  biliary  calcoli,  and 
contains  no  bile. 

"The  other  organs  have  not  been  examined." 

Here  follow  the  signatures.'''  The  witnesses  are  all  living, 
and  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  medic^  world.  Their  communica- 
tion has  been  interpreted  in  various  ways,  but  no  one  has  ever 
doubted  their  veracity. 

The  two  following  cases  have  been  reported  by  M.  Chardel, 
Counsellor  in  the  Court  of  Cassation,  who  received  them  from 
ocular  witnesses,  persons  of  respectability  and  integrity  : —  . 

Casb  CIX.  a  magistrate,  and  counsellor  in  a  royal  court, 
related  to  me  the  following  aneodote :  His  wife  had  an  attendant 
who  was  in  very  delicate  health.  She  magnetized  her,  and  pat 
her  into  a  state  of  somnambulism.  It  was  done  privately,  as 
her  charitable  intentions  would  not  have  secured  her  from  ridi- 
cule. The  lady  was  assisted  by  her  husband.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  magnetic  treatment  had  been  accompanied  with  severe 
pain,  the  somnambulist  asked  for  some  old  wine;  the  husband 
took  a  light  and  went  below  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  He 
descended  the  first  fiight  of  stairs  without  accident,  bat  the 

*  Chudel,  Fayohologie  phjaiolopqns,  ParU,  1844,  p.  260,  <(  Mf.,  and 
pp.  Zn,  278,  a  tq. 
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cellfur  vaa  deep  nnder  ground,  and  the  steps  irere  moist;  he 
slipped  half  way  down,  and  fell  back  vritbont  being  bart  or  even 
extioguiahing  the  light.  Having  procured  the  wine,  he  returned, 
when  he  found  his  wife  aoquainted  with  bis  fall  and  all  its  de- 
tails; the  somnambolist  had  related  them  as  they  occurred.* 

Cabs  CX.  I  knew  the  wife  of  a  colonel  in  the  cavalry,  who, 
being  magnetized  by  her  husband,  became  a  somoambulist ; 
during  the  course  of  treatment,  an  indisposition  obliged  him  to 
call  to  his  assistance  an  o£Gcer  of  his  regiment.  Some  time  after, 
daring  a  magnetic  sitting,  the  husband,  having  put  bis  wife  into 
a  state  of  somnambulism,  desired  her  to  give  him  information  of 
that  officer:    "Ab !   the  unhappy  man!"  cried  she;    "I  see 

him ;  he  is  at ;  he  is  on  the  point  of  killing  himself ;  now 

he  points  the  pistol;  run  quickly."  The  place  indicated  was  a 
league  distant ;  a  horseman  mounted  in  all  haste,  but  when  be 
arrived,  the  suicide  was  consummated-f 

We  bare  confined  ourselves  to  these  three  cases ;  they  are 
sufGcient  to  establish  the  fact  that  persons  and  objects,  in  eon- 
nectioD  with  the  person  magnetiied,  can  be  seen  by  him  under 
their  real  forms ;  a  phenomenon  is  then  produced  similar  to  that 
we  have  seen  in  reverie,  dreams,  ecstasies,  and  in  cases  of  pre- 
vision and  presentiment ;  in  s  word,  in  all  cases  of  hallucina- 
tions compatible  with  reason.  There  are,  doubtless,  other  pecu- 
liarities wbich  seem  to  exceed  natural  boundaries ;  but  we  would 
here  be  somewhat  reserved  in  the  expression  of  our  opinion ; 
and  whilst  admitting  the  plausibility  of  what  has  been  written  by 
mapy  of  our  brethren  on  the  power  of  the  imagination,  amongst 
others  by  Demaageon,t  we  at  the  same  time  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  a  belief  that  there  is  still  something  beyond,  and  that 
the  mind  must  necessarily  exercise  a  considerable  influence  oa 
the  body,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  tbat  this,  in  its  turn,  can 
develop  extraordinary  properties.  Huygens  speaks  of  a  priso- 
ner at  Anvers,  who  could  read  written  characters  at  a  distance, 
where  they  could  be  seen  by  no  one  else.  At  one  of  the  last 
sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  M. 

*  Chardel,  Pajohologie  phjMologiqn«,  Pane,  1844,  p.  290. 
t  Chardel,  op.  eU.  Paris,  1844,  p.  292. 

t  3.  B.  DemangeAo,  De  I' Imagination,  2d  edition,  p.  39,  oh.  II.  1  vol.  in 
8vo.,  Pari«,  1829. 
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Vincent  commiinieated  a  paper,  full  of  interest  respecting  the 
son  of  Doctor  Paludiihe,  of  MontpelUer,  a  young  child  of  seven 
years  old,  in  whom  the  development  of  the  mnsical  faculty  had 
reached  such  an  extraordinary  height,  that  he  may  be  considered 
as  a  living  sonometer  ;  moreover,  he  possesses  the  siDgular  and 
rare  faculty  of  distinguishing  the  melodious  character  of  a 
spoken  discourse,  firstly,  according  to  the  nature,  more  or  less 
musical,  of  the  voices  of  the  individuals ;  secondly,  according  to 
the  character,  more  or  less  passionate,  of  the  discoorse  itself.* 

We  may  then  consider  authentic  cases  of  clairvoyance,  of  pre- 
vision, and  of  second  sight,  recorded  in  works  on  magnetism,  as 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  hallucinations ;  the  thoughts,  how- 
ever, are  tinted,  the  ideas  imaged,  the  mind,  in  a  word,  is 
clothed  in  its  material  envelop.  The  idea  that,  during  life,  the 
phenomenon  of  clairvoyance  shonld  be  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  above  all,  shoold  have  its  seat  in  the  epigas- 
trium, at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  etc.,  is  not  supported  by  the 
laws  of  physiology.  The  senBee  have  ever  possessed  distinct 
functions ;  one  can  no  more  take  the  place  of  another,  than  it 
can  be  supplied  by  parts  that  have  not  the  slightest  affinity  to 
it,  either  in  form,  structure,  or  functions;  whilst  we  can  compre- 
hend that,  nnder  peculiar  circumstances,  they  may  acquire  quali- 
ties that  fill  us  with  astonishment.  The  phenomena  of  clair- 
voyance, prevision,  and  second  sight  depend  on  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation of  the  cerebral  organ,  which  calls  into  activity  sensations 
that  have  hitherto  lain  dormant.  Here  occnrs  what  may  be  no- 
ticed in  natural  somnambulism,  under  the  influence  of  an  un- 
known cause.  The  individual  distinctly  sees  in  his  brain,  the 
stairs,  the  apartments,  and  the  places  through  which  he  walks ; 
he  there  reads  the  characters  of  the  books  which  lie  before  him, 
and  of  letters  which  he  writes.  It  is  an  internal  mirror,  on 
which  all  his  impressions  are  received,  and  which  serves  as  a 
guide  to  his  conduct ;  but  in  this  case,  the  action  is  based  on 
recollections  and  reminiscences ;  for  should  the  individual  get 
into  a  strange  place,  he  totters  and  stumbles,  even  to  injuring 
himself.  In  artifidal  somnambulism,  the  perceptions  are  clearer, 
better  defined,  indicate  a  more  perfect  isolation  and  a  greater 
activity  in  the  faculties.    How  does  this  happen  ?    We  know 

•  D6bKt(,  10th  Augait,  ISSl. 
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not.  Do  we  know  any  better  wLat  paSBee  in  the  thousand  com- 
binations of  thought,  in  the  action  of  the  vill  ?  Alas,  no. 
These  are  facts  that  most  be  admitted ;  bat  the  manner  of  Uieir 
operation  will  probably  be  hidden  from  ns  foiever. 

We  read  in  the  records  of  animal  magnetism,  of  a  blind  lady, 
who,  in  her  sleep,  admirably  described  the  heanties  of  nature. 
Hariag  recorered  her  sight,  she  owned  that  nature,  during  sleep, 
was  much  more  beautiful  than  she  found  it  on  awaking. 

Rboapitdlation. — Eostasy  being  the  result  of  the  highest 
degree  of  exaltation  of  mind,  is  eminently  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hallucinations,  but  even  on  that  account  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  state. 

The  extreme  concentration  of  thought  on  a  single  idea,  which 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  ecstasy,  is  liable  to  produce  a  painful 
state  of  body. 

Ecstasy  frequently  manifests  itself  in  oontemplatiTe  minds ; 
but  it  is  also  observed  in  religious  persons  of  very  ordinary  in- 
tellect. 

All  epochs  of  profound  beliefs,  of  fanatioism,  or  of  great 
hopes  or  fears,  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  ecstasy. 

The  possessed  of  former  ages  were  evidently  ecstatics. 

The  phenomenon  of  ecstasy  existed  in  the  convulsed. 

The  inspired  of  different  sects  exhibited  ecstasy  in  a  high 
degree. 

Ecstasy  may  be  manifested  without  any  loss  of  reason ;  it  is 
then  termed  phytiohgical;  if  it  be  combined  with  a  disordered 
mind,  it  is  termed  morbid  ecttcuy. 

It  ia  frequently  difficult  to  fix  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  kinds. 

This  distinction  allows  of  two  separate  classes  of  ecstatic  hal- 
Incioists. 

Ecstasy  is  not  confined  to  those  of  riper  years ;  it  has  been 
seen  in  children. 

Ecstasy  may  show  itself  in  cataleptic  hysteria,  and  mystic 
forms,  and  in  mania  and  monomania. 

There  is  no  age  in  which  oases  of  eostasy  have  not  occurred, 
and,  according  to  the  strength  and  predominance  of  the  ideas, 
it  has  taken  the  form  of  an  epidemic. 

A  certain  number  of  nervous  conditions,  rejected  by  skepticism, 
because  they  cannot  be  explained,  such  aa  prevision,  clairvoyance, 
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second  sight,  magnetism,  and  sonmambniism,  are  attached  to  ecs- 
tasy, of  vhioli  tbe;  are  only  rarietiea,  and  have  nomerons  points 
of  affinity  with  hallucinations. 

We  cannot,  however,  rank  all  oases  of  prevision  with  the 
hallneinationa  of  ecstasy;  there  are  some  which  appear  to 
spring  from  an  enlarged  facoltj  of  perception,  a  snpematnral 


The  hallucinations  of  ecatatics  of  cold  countries,  which  some 
have  classed  with  oases  of  second  sight,  appear  evidently  due 
to  the  influence  of  temperature.  The  form  observable  in  Lap- 
land depends  on  the  combined  efl'ecta  of  ecstasy,  alienation,  and 
temperature. 

The  hallucinations  of  natural  soDonambalism  present  a  striking 
analogy  to  those  of  dreams ;  they  differ  only  in  degree  and  in 
increased  energy  of  the  will. 

ImaginaUon  then  presents  images  to  the  somnambulist  with  as 
much  clearness  as  in  dreams. 

The  hallucinations  of  sleep,  like  those  of  natural  somnambu- 
lism, may  incite  to  acts  involving  serious  responsibilities,  and 
leave  no  doubt  that  man  is  then  no  longer  master  of  his  will. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  visual  magnetic  sensations 
are  only  hailocinations. 
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OP  HALLUCmATIONB  IN  2EBHILE,  IN? LAMHATOfiY,  AOtlTE,  CHKOHIO, 
AND  QTHSS  UALADIEB. 

Of  tiaUncinations  and  Uladons  in  Mot«  deUriam  Mid  brwn  (Ubmsm — CongeBtion, 
arwiliDitM,  eaMphalltM,  softttiiDg  of  the  bnun,  oetebro-fpinat  meningidE, 
•to. — Of  htJIncinatiana  In  fcTer ;  affeols  of  ferer  on  the  inmginalion — HsUu- 
«iii»IJO[ia  in  tTphoid,  tjrphiu,  tmd  intermitlent  t«Ttn  —  HaUaiunatioQa  in 
dIscMes  of  the  digeBliTe  and  biliary  pasaages — FarenchfrnBtouB  inflanuna- 
tJoD)  mkj  be  combined  with  bsUaoinationE  and  pnenmoaia;  ballacinatiODt 
after  a  Bappreislon— HaUacination*  in  gout,  disease  of  the  heart,  pelli^^ra, 
and  chloroaU — BalladoationB  in  sjnoope  and  oonTalesoenoe — EallneinBtions 
from  atmospheric  inflnenoe — HallnoinatioDS  may  precede  duease — HaUnGina- 
tdone  in  the  last  stage  of  chrooio  disease — RteapitulaiSmt. 


Acute  delibiuh,  called  by  eome  acute  intanitj/,*  was  long 
confonnded  with  cerebral  iiiflainiDationa.  We,  in  accordance 
with  M.  Lelnt,  bare  separated  it  from  tbig  group  of  diseaseB,t 
and  we  are  tbaa  condncted,  by  a  natural  transitioD,  from  nerr- 
008  to  inflammatory  affections. 

Maniacal  excitement,  wbich  forms  one  of  tbe  cbaracteristics 
of  acute  delirium,  leads  to  tbe  supposition  tbat  it  awakens 
fantastic  conceptions  and  sensorial  illusions  in  tbe  minds  of  the 
sufferers,  and  our  experience  confirms  tbe  idea. 

"  Le  dglire  aiga ;  Tolie  aigoS. 

t  Lilut,  Introduction  eur  la  Talenr  daa  alteralioDB  de  renofiphale  dana 
le  d^lira  aigu  et  dans  la  folie,  Paris,  1836. — Brierre  de  BoiBmont,  Du 
ddlire  aiga  qu'on  observe  dans  lu  AtabliBsemeDta  d'ali^Dfis  {pamphlet 
read  ia  tbe  Royal  Aoademj  of  Medioine  in  1842,  inserted  in  the  11th  toI. 
of  the  Mfmoirtt  de  I'Acad^mie,  and  honored  with  a  gold  medal  by  the 
Institota). — Art.  D^Iire  aigu,  biblioth^ue  den  m^decines  praticiens,  t.  is. — 
Art.  D£lire,  in  the  supplement  of  the  Diotionnaire  des  Dictionnaiies  de 
M£decine,  1851,  p.  188.— Sandraa,  Maladies  Nerreases,  1851,  t.  i.  p.  6SS. 
On  a  form  of  disease  resembling  some  advanoed  stages  of  mania  and 
fever,  bj  Luther  T.  Bell,  H.  D.,  Amtrwan  Jounul  qf  Iiuanity,  Oct  1849. 
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Some  indiTiduals  who  are  attacked  vith  acute  delirium,  see 
perBOua  hiding  beneath  the  bed,  in  a  wardrohe,  etc. ;  point  out 
and  desire  to  drire  them  away,  others  think  they  are  sur- 
Tounded  hj  frogs  and  serpents,  who  try  to  kill  them.  Doubt- 
less, the  terror,  the  cries,  the  inclination  to  bite,  to  strike,  or  to 
throw  themselTes  from  a  height,  which  are  remarked  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  persons,  are  oaosed  hy  hallucinations  of  an  alarm- 
ing character.  This  is  also  observed  in  maniacs,  in  whom  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  discover  the  delusion  of  the  senses. 

The  nature  of  hallucinations  is  often  in  affinity,  in  this  deli- 
rium, with  the  habits,  character,  and  passions  of  the  individual. 
A  very  religious  young  lady  cried  continually,  "  I  am  surrounded 
with  devils ;  begone,  Satan ;  sweet  Jesus,  drive  him  away !"  A 
young  student  persisted  in  entreating  that  the  water  which  sur- 
rounded his  bed  should  be  removed ;  he  saw  it  gradually  mount- 
ing  to  his  breast,  and  felt  almost  choked.  A  Protestant  minister, 
who  had  suffered  great  reverses  of  fortune,  was  seized  with  acute 
intermittent  delirium.  During  each  attack,  he  saw  sinister 
figures,  who  menaced  him  with  hell,  and  insulted  and  tormented 
him. 

Dlnsions  are  also  equally  common  in  acute  delirium.  The 
sick  take  those  who  surround  them  for  other  indiridnals  of  their 
acquaintance ;  or  rather  it  appears  to  them  as  if  they  were 
transformed.  Illusions  of  taste  and  smell  are  also  noticed  in 
acute  delirium.  The  drinks  which  are  offered  to  these  patients 
are  often  rejected  with  horror,  because  they  pretend  that  they 
smell  of  smoke,  that  they  have  a  bad  taste,  or  that  they  are 
poison.  Others,  again,  we  have  seen  to  whom  the  drinks  had 
the  flavor  of  the  most  exquisite  wines,  and  who  went  into  a  sort 
of  ecstasy  on  tasting  them. 

SECT,  n.- 

Works  on  internal  pathology  contain  a  multitude  of  cases 
which  allow  of  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  hallucinations  in 
ephemeral  and  severe  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  organs  in 
various  other  diseases,  convalescence,  abstinence,  etc.  We  have 
no  intention  to  run  through' the  list,  but  will  confine  ourselves 
to  several  examples  of  hallucinations  united  with  diseases.    Con- 
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gestion,  or  excess  of  blood,  is  BometimeB  acoompanied  hj  halla- 
cioationa.  Bronaaais  reports  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  aged 
19,  who,  near  the  term  of  her  pregnaocy,  ezperienoed  giddiness 
whilst  at  her  work,  saw  Sambeanx,  a  coffin,  and  a  large  dog  ap- 
proaching to  devonr  her.  This  woman  showed  every  symptom 
of  plethora ;  an  application  of  leeches  was  prescribed ;  the  means 
were  sufficient  to  dispel  the  oasualtias ;  and  the  young  woman, 
who  was  a  prey  to  a  loquacioas  delirium  of  a  singularly  merry 
character,  was  quickly  restored  to  reason.* 

Case  CXI.  A  man,  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind,  was  seated  in 
his  room.  To  his  great  astonishment  the  door  opened,  and  one 
of  his  friends  entered,  who,  having  walked  several  times  round 
it,  stood  before  him  and  gazed  upon  him  fixedly.  Wishing  to 
receive  his  visitor  with  politeness,  he  arose,  but  had  only  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  when  the  figure  vanished.  He  then  knew  it 
was  »  vision.  The  apparition  soon  reappeared ;  it  was  accom- 
panied by  several  more  of  his  friends,  who  all  surrounded  him 
with  the  same  fixed  look.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  assembly 
was  so  great  that  the  apartment  appeared  too  small  to  contain 
them.  These  phantoms  followed  him  into  his  bedroom,  and 
ranged  themselves  around  his  bed,  so  that  be  had  mnch  difficulty 
in  getting  a  few  honrs'  sleep.  On  his  awaking  they  reappeared, 
and  the  room  was  soon  as  well  filled  as  before. 

This  condition  continuing  throughout  the  day,  he  consulted 
bb  physician,  who  recollected  having  bled  bim  a  year  previously 
for  a  congestion  of  the  brain.  He  had  also  been  several  times 
distressed  by  hemorrhoidal  tumors.  Bleeding  by  leeches  was 
advised ;  on  the  following  day,  the  phantoms  were  much  fewer, 
and  also  less  active.    By  night,  they  had  entirely  diBappeared.t 

Several  authors  have  described  the  existence  of  hallucinations 
on  the  approach  of  apoplexy.  "We  cannot,"  says  Ar^t^e, 
"hear  without  astonishment  the  remarks  sometimes  made  by 
those  who  are  threatened  with  apoplexy.  All  their  senses  are 
perfect  and  entire,  and  their  minds  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
prophetic  character.  Their  first  idea  is  that  they  are  about  to 
quit  the  world ;  then  they  predict  the  future  by  the  present ; 
and,  the  event  justifying  their  prediction,  they  are  looked  upon 

*  Phlegm.  Chron.  t.  ii.  p.  421-422. 
t  Hibbert,  op.  ci(. 
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U  real  prophets.  I  eaw  one  who  was  prophesying  his  decease 
for  six  d&^."* 

Inflammation  of  the  membraoes  of  the  brain  likewise  occaaiona 
this  phenomenon.  Messrs.  Hortanet  and  Parent  Duchfitelet  have 
onmbered  5  cases  ont  of  the  102  contained  in  their  work  (see 
cases  14,  24,  25).  The  treatise  on  Injiammation  of  ihe  Brain 
by  Mons.  Bonillard  (p.  8,  66,  and  86),  contains  some  oorious 
cases  of  hallncinations  of  smell,  and  illnsions  of  sight  and  touch. 

Morgagni  mentions  a  man  who,  working  at  night  io  a  cess- 
pool attached  to  a  hospital,  had  an  hallucination  in  which  he  saw 
a  spectre  clothed  in  white.  On  his  death,  which  quickly  super- 
vened, it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a  venona  congestion  and  a 
softening  of  the  brain. 

In  cerebro -spinal  epidemic  meningitis,t  hallDoinatioos  are 
numerous.  M.  Tourdes,  author  of  a  history  of  this  epidemic, 
has  mentioned  several  Gurious  examples.^ 

Dr.  Alderson,  of  Halle,  has  reported  an  interesting  case  of 
hallucinations  joined  to  a  violent  cephalalgia  and  inflammation 
of  the  teguments. 

CaskGXII.  "Somemonthsago,"  says  the  author,  "I  attended 
M.  B~,  who  had  been  attacked,  duiing  a  voyage  from  America, 
with  violent  headache.  He  was  relieved  by  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  beneath  the  teguments  of  the  skull ;  his  breathing  was 
somewhat  afiected  by  other  tumors,  which  had  fonned  in  the 
throat.  He  complained  of  having  fatiguing  dreams,  and  even 
of  dreaming  when  awake.  A  short  time  afterwards,  he  told 
me  that,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  he  thought  he  saw  his 
wife  and  family,  although  convinced  by  his  reason  that  they 
were  in  America.  The  impression  on  his  mind  was  so  strong, 
and  the  conversation  he  had  held  with  his  son  so  circumstantial 
and  important,  that  he  could  not  resist  telling  it  in  all  its  details 
to  his  friends  on  the  following  day.  He  also  desired  to  be  in- 
formed if  his  wife  and  family  had  not  arrived  from  America, 
and  whether  they  were  not  in  the  same  bouse. 

*  Borden,  IUch«rcheB  th6o.  tor.  le*  m&ladiM  chroniquei,  p.  326,  H  ttq., 
edit,  of  the  year  IX. 

t  See  the  article  Meningite  C^rebro-Sptnale,  bj  M.  Boadin  in  Uie  Sup- 
plement of  the  Biotionoure  des  Dictionnairea  de  M6decine,  1851,  pp.  427  to 
444. 

X  Histoin  de  I'Bpid.  do  Mining.  Cereb.  Spinale,  Stnubonrg,  1843. 
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"  I  was  sent  for  a  second  time ;  lie  quickly  perceived  that  h« 
was  considered  deranged  ;  when,  tarniag  towards  me,  he  in- 
quired if  his  disease  could  induce  a  belief  in  apectres,  appari- 
tions, and  figures.  'Until  now,'  said  he,  'I  had  no  faith  in  all 
the  stories  of  this  character.'  He  knew  that  he  was  perfectly 
Bane,  and  his  friends  also  acknowledged  him  to  be  so,  with 
a  mind  as  strong  as  it  had  ever  been. 

"Having  explained  to  him  the  nature  and  causes  of  hia 
visions,  and  told  him  that  they  would  cease  with  his  bodily  suffer- 
ings, both  he  and  hia  friends  grew  composed.  Bat  the  phan- 
toms became  more  and  more  importunate,  until  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  retire  to  rest,  because  he  was  immediately 
harassed  by  the  souls  of  the  dead,  or  visited  by  persons  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  Having  changed  hie  room,  the  visions  ceased 
for  some  time ;  but  he  soon  perceived  his  friends  of  the  new 
world  pictured  on  a  piece  of  polished  metal. 

"Designedly  occupying  myself  with  a  book,  I  detected  him 
mentally  conversing  with  them,  and  at  times  evidently  imagining 
that  I  also  saw  and  heard  them.  When  he  looked  away  from 
the  polished  bar,  he  talked  sensibly  on  religion,  medicine,  and 
politics.  At  length  he  changed  hia  reaidence,  when  the  purulent 
matter  being  discharged,  his  condition  was  ameliorated.  He  is 
now  convalescent,  and  entirely  relieved  of  his  phantoms."* 

Fever,  by  the  aanguine  cerebral  afflux  which  it  produces,  or 
of  which  it  is  the  result  by  the  nervous  diseases  it  occasions, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  hallucinations.  It 
is  most  generally  accompanied  by  wakefulness.  When  it  has 
lasted  for  some  time,  the  patient,  worn  out,  falls  asleep,  but  he 
is  soon  wakened  np,  with  horrible  dreams  that  wear  all  the 
character  of  reality.  The  different  effects  of  light  and  shadow, 
or  the  arrangement  of  the  draperies,  all  unite  to  create  in  his 
disturbed  imagination  apparent  forms,  which,  at  first,  are  scarcely 
disUnguishable ;  but  which  soon  become  to  him  realities,  and  are 
the  preludes  to  an  incoherent  and  continuous  delirium. 

Cash  CXIII.  "I  attended,' '  says  Abercrombie,  *' a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  who  had  been  sick  for  some  time  with  a  slight  fever. 
Although  his  reason  was  unimpaired,  he  was  subject  to  a  fre- 
quent Iwllucmation,  which  consisted  in  the  appearance  of  an  old 

*  Gdiobnrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  291. 
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gnj-headed  m&n,  with  a  connteiiftnoe  of  great  benevolence.  The 
Tision  al  trays  «ccarred  in  the  same  manner.  The  phantom  en- 
tered the  room  b;  &  door  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed,  passed 
round  the  foot,  and  came  and  gat  on  a  chair  on  the  rigbt-hand 
ude.  He  looked  on  the  aick  man  with  an  ur  of  interest  and 
pity,  bat  never  spoke.  Having  remained  thos  for  a  fev  minntea, 
he  vanished." 

Gabb  GXIV.  "A  lady,"  continues  the  same  anther,  "alao 
affected  slightly  with  fever,  perceived  a  large  party  of  meo  and 
women  in  her  room,  seated  as  at  a  soiree,  and  a  servant  handing 
refreshments  to  them  on  a  waiter.  The  hallucination  lasted 
during  several  days,  and  was  varied  by  the  sight  of  castles  and 
very  beantifnl  cbnrchea,  which  appeared  as  if  cut  in  crystal. 
From  the  commencement,  the  lady  was  aware  that  it  was  an 
illnsion  of  sight,  inoident  to  the  fever,  and  amused  her  friends 
by  describing  the  different  objects  that  passed  before  her." 

Conolly,  who  has  very  carefully  studied  the  effects  of  fever 
on  the  imagination,  has  adopted  three  degrees  of  impressiona 
which  result  from  it. 

In  the  first,  the  patient  seems  to  see  the  bed  anrronnded  with 
flamea,  hears  voices  mnrmuring  in  his  ear,  inhales  the  odor  of  a 
feast ;  bis  body  feels  the  sensation  of  heavy  weights  moving 
over  it.  Fantastic  figures  incesaantly  pass  before  his  eyea, 
which  disappear  as  rapidly  as  they  come. 

If  patients  of  this  character  are  qnestioned,  some  very  calmly 
acksowledge  that  they  do  experience  the  symptoms  stated; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  seem  confused,  make  a  tboosand  excuses 
before  acknowledging  what  they  feel;  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  some  importunate  idea;  others,  again, 
believe  in  the  reality  of  all  these  sensations.  Of  these  three 
claaaes,  the  laat  is  a  prey  to  delirium,  the  second  approximates 
to  it ;  the  first  alone  has  reason.  What  is  the  cause  of  these 
slight  differences? 

The  first  compare  received  sensations  with  siirronnding  objects, 
appealing  to  their  senses  whose  integrity  is  preserved.  They 
recognise  their  chamber,  their  family,  their  physician.  As  to 
the  figures  which  glide  about,  they  are  conscious  that  they  do 
not  exist.  They  recollect  that  they  have  been  ill  for  some  days, 
and  have  had  a  fever.  Comparing  present  objects  and  things 
which  they  recollect,  with  the  sncceaaion  of  figures  that  appear 
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before  them,  or  the  sonndB  wtich  they  think  they  hare  hesrdy 
thej  become  convinced  that  these  eensatioas  we  only  cre»tionB 
of  ft  disturbed  mind. 

The  next  clasa  approximateB  closer  to  dellriam  ;  on  awaking, 
the  eight  of  their  curtains  in  flames,  terrifies  them  ;  they  seize 
hold  of  them  and  look  anxiously  around,  but  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  their  attendants,  gives  them  reason  to 
believe  that  this  phenomenon  is  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  If 
they  are  spoken  to  at  the  moment  of  awaking,  the  voice  address- 
ing them  is  confounded  with  the  images  of  the  dream;  but  they 
open  their  eyes,  look  at  you,  take  your  hand;  and  in  comparing 
the  sensation  that  present  things  awaken  with  those  which  they 
have  seen  in  their  troubled  dreams,  they  quickly  come  to  them- 
selves. 

This  kind  of  disorder  nstially  lasts  some  hours  or  days.  If 
it  augments,  the  objects  assume  a  more  detuded  and  constant 
form,  and  delirium  may  supervene. 

A  poor  woman  in  very  feeble  health,  complained  in  the  dis- 
pensary at  Stratford,  that  she  constantly  saw  faces  and  figures 
cut  in  half.  Sometimes  these  apparitions  appeared  in  a  crowd, 
resembling  a  number  of  heads  eagerly  looking  in  at  the  door  or 
window. 

Patients  of  the  third  class  hre  governed  by  the  images  that 
harass  them ;  they  cannot  give  their  attention  to  the  sensations 
whichprooeedfromobjects  that  are  present;  theycontinaetotalk 
to  persons  whom  they  imagine  near  to  them,  and  do  not  recog- 
nise the  voices  of  their  friends;  their  eyes  are  turned  towards 
them,  but  they  have  apparently  assumed  other  forms  and  faces ; 
they  look  around  the  room,  and  think  themselves  in  a  strange 
place.  In  this  state,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  compare  the 
true  sensations,  whieh  they  are  incapable  of  receiving,  with  the 
false  ones  which  tbey  slone  recognize.  They  cannot  compare 
what  they  see  with  what,  in  their  febrile  condition,  they  have 
forgotten,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  defect  is  deli- 
rium or  active  insanity. 

In  the  case  of  fever,  says  ConoIIy,  I  have  several  times  seen 
these  three  states  vary  from  one  to  the  other,  according  as  the 
disease  progressed  and  the  integrity  of  sensation  was  lost ;  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  disease  diminished,  the  patient  recovered 
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his  pover  over  hia  seDsee,  uid  it  often  required  but  very  slight 
efforts  to  fix  his  ftttentioa.*' 

Several  times  in  the  coarse  of  typhoid  fever,  ve  hare  con- 
dnded  that  the  sick  had  visions.  This  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  Hibbert.  Hallnoinations  have  been  seen  in  all  stages  of 
this  fever  and  daring  convalescenoe.  The  anthor  of  L'  Obierva- 
teur  ChrStien,  quoted  by  Abercrombie,  relates  that  a  farmer, 
returning  from  market,  was  much  struck  by  an  uncommonly 
brtlliant  light,  which  appeared  on  the  road,  in  the  midst  of 
whicli  stood  the  Saviour.  Seised  with  fear,  he  strack  spurs  ioto 
his  boree,  galloped  home,  and  was  much  agitated  during  the 
whole  evening.  Symptoms  of  a  typhoid  fever  that  was  raging 
in  the  neighborhood  appeared,  and  he  died  in  ten  days.  It  was 
recollected  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  saw  the 
vision,  he  had  complained  of  bad  headache  and  great  laaaitude ; 
there  is  no  doobt  thaA  the  hallucination  was  caused  by  the  fever. 

In  the  same  authw  we  read  the  account  of  a  man,  who  on  re- 
covering from  the  typhoid  fever,  imagined  himself  ten  feet  in 
height.  His  bed  appeared  to  be  raised  seven  or  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  so  that  he  felt  afraid  to  step  out  of  it.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  chimney,  likewise,  seemed  to  him  as  large  as  the 
arch  of  a  bridge.  By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  persons 
about  him  appeared  to  retain  their  natural  siie.  But  the  most 
curious  cases  are  those  furnished  by  illusions  of  the  sight. 

The  appearance  of  phantoms  in  severe  fevers  were  observed 
by  the  ancients.  How  many  deliriums,  says  Hippocrates,  occur 
in  atazical  and  adynamia  fevers,  accompanied  by  frightful  spec- 
tres, which  announce  ruin  in  the  animal  economy,  and  impending 
destmctioD  If 

Moreau  de  la  Sarthe  relates,  in  the  Encyelop4die  Miikodique 
(art.  Mid.  Mentale),  his  having  attended  a  child  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who,  although  scarcely  acquainted  with 
the  first  rudiments  of  Latin,  was  suddenly  capable,  during  a 
raging  fever,  of  speaking  it  in  the  greatest  purity.  The  same 
child  expressed  his  gratitude  to  those  who  attended  him,  in  lan- 
gnsge  superior  to  his  age  and  the  supposed  power  of  his  intel- 
lect.    He  died  some  days  afterwards. 

*  CoDollj,  op.  at. 

f  Abercrombie,  op.  eii.  p.  63. 
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Mr.  Rayer  speaks  of  h&Ting  attended  ooe  of  our  most  illna- 
trions  men,  who  was  attacked  with  typhoid.  For  Beven  or  eight 
days,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man,  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  whom 
he  endeavored  to  drive  away.  The  phaotom  had  no  repulsive 
appearance ;  it  only  annoyed  him  by  its  presence.  On  his  re- 
covery, it  entirely  disappeared.  Dr.  Marotte  has  related  an 
analogous  ease. 

In  two  instances,  we  have  noticed  the  fever  to  be  followed  by 
insanity,  bat  we  did  not  observe  the  hallacinations.  M.  Szaf- 
kowski  noted,  in  1845,  in  tfae  arrondissement  of  Milan  (Avey- 
ron),  a  deadly  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  with  a  predominance 
of  ataxical  aymptonu,  accompanied  with  hallucinations  of  sight 
and  hearing.* 

English  authors  who  have  written  on  the  fevers  of  Cadiz  and 
Malaga,  say,  that  the  sick  persons  became  insensible  to  external 
agencies,  which  were  replaced  by  a  new  world  of  ideas,  of  the 
most  terrible  description.  Kideoos  spectres,  the  forerunners  of 
coma  and  death,  appeared  to  them.  Hallucinations  have  often 
been  noticed  in  the  typhus  peculiar  to  armies,  in  pestilential 
fevers,  and  in  several  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  may 
be  termed  mixed  typhus,  because  they  appear  to  have  been  de- 
veloped under  the  influence  of  human  miasma  and  that  arising 
from  marshy  land.  Thucydides,  the  historian  of  the  plague 
of  Athens,  speaks  of  the  spectres  which  terrified  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  plague  is  classed  by  modern  authors  with  the 
great  typhus.  Procopins  speaks  of  men  who,  in  the  time  of 
the  plague  perished,  victims  of  this  scourge,  from  having 
dreamed  that  the  demons  touched  them,  or  had  told  them  that 
'  they  wonld  shortly  die.  In  the  epidemic  that  nnpeopled  Neo 
Cesarea,  the  inhabitants  saw  phantoms  enter  their  honses.  Dur- 
ing a  pest  that  broke  out  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  brass  boats  were  seen  on  the  sea,  rowed  by 
black  men  without  heads.  And  in  an  epidemic  which  depopulated 
Constantinople,  the  inhabitants  saw  with  horror,  demons,  who, 
clad  as  priests,  went  from  house  to  house,  carrying  death  where- 
soever they  entered. 

Hildebrand  pnbliahed  a  valoable  treatise  on  this  malady ;  its 
chief  defect  is,  that  it  was  not  written  at  a  period  when  the  study 

*  Op.  cU.  p.  134. 
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of  pathological  anatomy  was  cnltirated;  he  has  given  verj 
importaot  details  respeoting  deliriam  in  ague  fits,  vhich  he  cal^ 
typhomania ;  many  obserTations  leave  no  donbt  that  hallaciaa- 
tions  and  illusions  exhibit  themselves  daring  this  severe  diaeaae. 

A  pnpil  of  this  celebrated  physician  vros  attacked  with  con- 
tagious typhus.  During  a  delirinm  of  seven  days,  he  imagined 
that  he  had  to  play  the  part  of  viper-eater,  a  character  which 
be  bad  seen  a  short  time  previoasly  in  an  opera  called  the  Miroir 
cCAreadie.  He  fell  into  a  terrible  state  of  anguish  and  terror, 
difficult  to  be  described,  whenever  he  felt  compelled  to  seize 
and  swallow  this  dangerons  reptile.* 

In  more  recent  descriptions  of  the  army  typhus,  hallaoina- 
tions  of  sight  are  also  noticed.  This  symptom  was  freqaently 
combined  with  the  typhus  of  Mayence. 

Hallucinations  have  often  been  observed  to  accompany  inter- 
mittent fevers,  which  disease  has  ^een  considered  by  modern 
authors  sometimes  to  occasion  insanity.f 

Nicolai,  the  famous  librarian  of  Berlin,  whose  case  has  already 
been  noticed  in  this  work,  was  attacked,  in  17T8,  with  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  during  which  colored  figures,  or  landscapes,  ap- 
peared to  him.  If  he  closed  his  eyes,  the  imaginary  objects 
vanished,  but  reappeared  on  opening  them.| 

A  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  by  reacting  on  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  has  often  given  rise  to  hallucinations. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  congestion,  and  iDfiammation  of  the 
organs.  It  is  easily  understood  that  the  circumstances  which 
produce  this  delirium  in  one  person  may,  in  another  case,  give 
rise  to  false  sensations. 

In  gastritis,  gastro-enteritis,  gastrology,  and  gaatro-enterology, 
illusions  of  taste  and  smell  are  frequent,  and  many  persons 
thus  affected  have  very  decided  hallucinations. 

Doctor  Hnngerford  Sealy  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  a 
bilious  disease  common  to  hot  couatrieB,  which  is  characterized 
by  great  irritability,  accompanied  by  mental  excitement  and 

*  Hildflbrand,  Du  tjphui  conts^enz,  traDiUt»d  from  the  GernaD. 

t  M.  Baillarger,  De  la  folie  d&DS  lea  fibfrei  intermtttentei,  Ann,  Mid. 
PtyiA.,  November,  1843. 

X  Tb.  SibM^en,  Remarqaee  aur  la  milanoholie  e(  la  mnnie  tnite  de 
fiiviea  intermittentes.— /ournol  i!Bnfdand,  1821 ;  Arm,  MH.  Paych.,  Sept. 
1844,  p.  211. 
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extraordioarj  mnacular  power ;  it  chiefly  attacks  those  who, 
having  been  in  &  foreign  oonstry  for  two  or  three  years,  begin 
to  feel  the  attacks  of  nostalgia.  The  mind  is  diatttrbed  by 
TiBions ;  the  imagination  is  over-excited ;  the  judgment  still  pre- 
serves some  power  over  the  imagination,  which  has,  however, 
tnnch  diSicnUy  in  obeying  it. 

Amongst  the  examples  which  he  gives,  we  will  choose  that  of 
the  English  minister  at  Messina.  When  Mr.  Hnngerford  Sealy 
called  upon  him,  he  fonnd  him  looking  wild,  with  eyes  yellow, 
and  starting  from  their  sockets ;  the  skin  was  dry,  parched,  and 
discolored ;  the  tongue  dry  and  red  on  the  edges,  with  a  brown 
spot  in  the  centre  and  at  the  back ;  the  pulse  small  and  quick; 
he  had  been  in  this  state  for  three  weeks.  Mr.  Hnngerford 
Sealy  gave  him  pnrgatives,  applied  leeches  to  the  neck,  mnstard 
plasters  to  the  feet,  and  his  symptoms  were  rapidly  ameliorated. 

Daring  the  progress  of  tJie  disease,  the  halkcinatione  bore  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  clairvoyance  of  magnetism ;  they  were 
of  a  frightful  character.  His  principal  idea  was  to  tear  to  pieces 
whatever  was  near  to  him,  to  cry,  to  sing,  and  to  swear.  He 
thought  he  saw  his  limbs  part  from  his  body;  he  was  persoaded 
of  the  delusion  of  his  vision,  and  attributed  it  to  a  diseased  im- 
agination. The  hallucination,  however,  had  such  an  air  of  tmth 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  di£Gculty  he  conld  persuade  himself 
of  its  error.  The  seat  of  the  disease  was  evidently  in  the  biliary 
system  and  the  mucoas  membrane  of  the  intestiaes,  which  was 
proved  by  the  sncoess  of  the  treament.* 

In  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Wilton'i  Philoiopkical  JounuU, 
there  is  a  curious  case  of  hallucinations,  which  occurred  during 
an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Cabs  CXV.  "About  twelve  years  ago,"  saya  the  author, 
"  I  had  an  attack  of  fever,  brought  on  by  a  violent  inflammation 
of  the  left  long,  from  a  cold  taken  in  the  great  thaw  of  1795. 
The  pulse  beat  110  in  a  minute,  and  the  complaint,  which  lasted 
for  several  weeks,  was  accompanied  during  its  whole  course  by 
disordered  perception.  On  the  first  night  following  the  attack 
of  fever,  I  had  a  fatiguing  dream ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 

"  ObMrvatioDi  on  a  paoaliatNerroaR  Affeotion  inoident  to  Travellers  in 
Sioilj  and  Southern  Italy,  by  J.  Hangerfoid  Sealy,  M.  D.—Medieo-Chintt'- 
ffieal  Seview,  Jaly,  1844. 
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in  the  midst  of  an  immense  system  of  mechanical  combinations, 
every  part  of  which  tamed  round  with  great  noiee  and  extreme 
rapidity ;  at  the  same  time,  I  had  an  idea  that  the  object  of  all 
this  bewildering  operation  was  to  cure  my  sicknesa.  When  my 
agitation  had  reached  a  certain  point  I  awoke  with  a  start,  then 
fell  off  to  sleop  again,  to  have  my  dream  renewed.  These  alter- 
natives  having  occurred  several  times,  I  thonght  that  if  I  could 
destroy  the  exisUng  impression  the  form  of  the  dream  would 
change.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  best  chance  of  success  would 
be  to  link  some  visible  object  with  the  idea  of  the  cure.  My 
efforts  were  saccessfol ;  for,  in  the  next  attack,  a  bottle,  which  I 
had  fixed  in  my  mind,  presented  itself;  the  rotation  ceased,  and 
my  dreams,  although  disturbed  by  incongruous  ideas,  were  more 
varied  and  less  painful. 

"  The  medical  treatment  consisted  in  applications  of  leeches 
to  the  side  affected,  bleeding,  and  saline  mixtures. 

"  The  second  night  was  one  of  great  restlessness ;  accompanied 
with  drowsiness,  and  strange  and  inconsistent  dreams,  in  which 
it  was  diffieuU  to  distinguish  sleeping  from  waking,  bat  which 
did  not  leave  the  same  inquietude  of  mind  which  had  augmented 
the  sofferings  of  the  precediog  night.  In  the  morning  the  sen- 
sations had  undergone  a  notable  change ;  the  real  impressions 
produced  by  surrounding  objects  took  the  place  of  the  phantoms. 
Perfectly  awake,  calm,  with  the  entire  use  of  memory  and  rea- 
son, oonversing  with  my  attendants,  and  distingnisbing  clearly 
exterior  objects,  I  was  charmed  by  a  succession  of  figures,  which 
my  will  could  neither  prevent,  retain,  nor  drive  away. 

"  Sometimes  they  appeared  suddenly ;  bat  most  generally 
approached  gradually,  as  if  emerging  from  a  cloud  before  show- 
ing themselves  in  all  their  splendor.  Each  figure  was  visible 
for  the  space  of  five  or  six  seconds ;  it  then  vanished  slowly, 
until  there  remained  nothing  but  an  opaque  and  dark  vapor,  in 
the  midst  of  which  another  figure  was  almost  immediately  formed ; 
they  all  interested  me  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  beanty  of 
their  forms  and  the  variety  of  their  expressions. 

"  Their  attention  was  uniformly  fixed  upon  me,  although  none 
of  them  spoke.  I  thought  I  could  look  into  the  souls  that  ani- 
mated these  amiable  and  intelligent  conntenances.  The  admira- 
tion, the  sentiment  of  joy  and  affection  which  I  experienced  in 
contemplating  them,  and  the  regret  that  I  felt  when  each  one 
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TBnished,  entirely  riveted  toy  attention;  and  this  condition  wu 
only  interrupted  when  I  spoke  to  the  persons  in  my  chamber. 

"A  particular  medicine  which  I  took  caused  these  viBions  to 
cease  suddenly.  I  do  not  know  for  how  long  a  time  they  ceased ; 
but  they  retomed  under  the  form  of  books,  parchments,  and 
printed  papers.  I  seem  to  recollect  that  these  were  illegible,  or 
that  they  appeared  and  Tanished  instantaneously." 

"  These  were  all  illusions  of  sight ;  once,  indeed,  I  heard  mu- 
sical sounds,  and,  shortly  afterwards  falling  asleep,  an  animal 
jumped  upon  my  back,  uttering  such  shtill  and  piercing  cries 
that  my  sleep  was  entirely  broken."* 

Hallucinations  have  been  attendant  on  a  suppression  of  the 
hemorrhoidal.fluz.  We  read  the  folloviog  in  the  Archivet  de 
MSdecine : — 

Cabs  GXVI.  A  gentleman  of  Carlsmhe,  in  Silesia,  forty 
years  of  age,  sound  in  mind,  of  mature  judgment,  and  entirely 
free  from  superstition,  enjoyed  habitual  good  health,  excepting 
that  he  was  subject  to  the  colic  and  hemorrhoidal  flux ;  a  cataract 
bad  formed  in  one  eye,  and  the  sight  of  the  other  was  much  en- 
feebled. He  was  one  day  much  alarmed  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in 
a  house  adjoining  his  own.  On  the  eveniog  of  that  day,  his  wife 
remarked  that  he  was  restless,  and  asked  strange  questions. 
Towards  six  o'clock,  when  the  candles  were  lighted,  he  very 
seriously  told  her  that  his  mother  hod  entered  the  room,  and 
had  taken  him  by  the  band,  but  retired  when  he  was  about  rising 
to  receive  her.  He  farther  said  that  she  was  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  three  persons  whom  he  did  not  know.  He 
then  went  to  supper  in  a  room  above  the  one  in  which  he  nsnally 
sat,  took  his  repast,  and  returned  to  the  lower  room,  still  accom* 
paoied  by  the  riuon.  Covering  his  head  with  the  bedclothes, 
he  slept  quietly.  On  the  following  day,  a  novel  illusion  took 
place ;  the  walls  of  his  room  were  all  over  black  and  white 
squares  like  a  chess-board,  and  ao  powerful  was  the  illusion  that 
he  spoiled  several  engravings  that  hung  around  his  apartment. 
After  continuing  thus  for  two  days,  his  sight  returned  to  its 
natural  condition.  He  then  complained  a  little  of  weakness 
and  vertigo.     His  sleep,  pulse,  and  appetite  were  good.     Some 

*  Pstenon,  op.  cii. 
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Isxatives,  foot-batha,  folloved  hj  tincture  of  quisia,  brought  & 
return  of  tbe  hemorrboids,  Kud  entirely  cured  him."' 

The  most  diverse  affections  maj,  under  circumstances  impos- 
sible for  OS  to  appreciate,  occasion  hallucinations.  From  the 
following  case,  which  we  borrow  from  Dr.  Alderston,  it  is  evident 
that  they  may  occur  in  gout. 

Case  CXVII.  "  I  was  called  in,"  says  that  physician,  "  to 

Mrs.  ,  a   lady  eighty  years   of  age,  whom  I  had  often 

attended  for  the  goot.  She  compluned  of  unusual  deafness, 
with  a  great  distension  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  was  expect- 
ing an  attack.  Notwithstanding  her  great  age,  this  lady  enjoyed 
good  health.  She  confided  to  me  that  for  some  time  past  she 
had  been  disturbed  by  visions.  The  first  time  that  she  noticed 
the  occurrence,  she  believed  that  several  uninvited  friends 
visited  her.  Having  recovered  her  first  surprise,  she  evinced 
some  regret  at  not  being  able  to  converse  with  them,  and  was 
about  to  give  orders  to  have  a  card-table  set.  For  this  purpose 
she  rang  the  bell.  On  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  all  the 
party  disappeared.  The  lady  expressed  much  surprise  at  their 
abrupt  departure,  and  the  servant  had  great  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing her  that  no  one  had  been  in  the  room. 

"  She  felt  eo  ashamed  of  the  illusion  that  for  several  days 
and  nigbtB  she  suffered,  in  silence,  the  appearance  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  phantoms,  some  of  which  represented  long  lost 
friends,  and  revived  thoughts  almost  entirely  effaced.  The 
lady  contented  herself  with  ringing  the  bell,  when  the  entrance 
of  the  servant  rid  her  of  their  presence. 

"  It  was  some  time  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  con- 
fide her  sufferings  to  me.  There  vras  nothing  either  in  her  conver- 
sation or  conduct  to  indicate  a  derangement  of  intellect,  and 
she,  as  vrell  as  her  friends,  was  convinced  of  her  perfect  sanity. 

"  The  affection  was  relieved  by  plasters  on  the  feet,  and  mild 
medicines,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  entirely  cured  by  a  regular 
attack  of  gout.  Since  that  time,  both  her  reason  and  health 
have  been  good."')' 

•  Archives  G*n6rale8  de  Mfideoice,  1824,  t.  lii.  p.  262,  Hufoland's 
Journal,  Sept.  1S24,  and  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Juurnal,  April, 
1828. 

t  Edinbargh  Medical  and  Sarglcal  Jonmol,  vol.  vi.  p.  291. 
18 
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All  ph^BiciaDE  have  noted  the  state  of  restlessness,  inquie- 
tude, melancholj,  and  terror,  brooght  on  by  diseaBes  of  the  heart. 
Peraone  thus  aSeoted,  often  wake  up  with  a  start,  being  pursued 
hj  frightful  spectres,  and  hideous  phantoms.  This  dieposition 
of  mind  often  occurs  during  the  day.  We  have  collected  several 
oases  of  hallucinations  coincident  with  an  organic  lesion  of  the 
heart. 

M.  Saucerotte  has  published  several  similar  cases  ;  amongst 
others,  be  mentions  that  of  a  subaltern  officer,  who  being  attacked 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  thought  he  saw  white 
phantoms,  of  grotesque  and  indefinable  forma,  which  stood  before 
him  in  menacing  attitudes.  Ashamed  of  his  fears,  acknowledg- 
ing himself  the  dupe  of  phantasmagoria,  and  dreading  the 
ridicule  of  his  brother  officers,  he  dared  not  own  with  what  a 
strange  afi'ection  he  was  tormented.* 

The  pellagra,  a  cutaneous  disorder  observed  in  Lombardy, 
the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  south  of 
France,  is  often  accompanied  by  halluclnationa  and  illusions. 
Some  persons  who  are  attacked  believe  themselves  to  be  nuna  or 
priests ;  others  are  convinced  that  Satan  is  pursuing  them,  and 
that  they  see  the  flames  of  eternal  punishment.  In  Italy,  the 
delirium  is  more  especially  of  a  religious  character,  and  as  the 
diaease  inclines  the  patient  to  mournful  ideas,  the  disorder  is 
more  particularly  characterized  by  the  sight  of  the  devil,  hell, 
etct 

It  ia  probable  that  the  continuance  of  snoh  sights  creates  the 
tendency  to  suicide  so  frequently  observable  amongst  persons 
suffering  with  this  malady;  perhaps,  also,  the  homicidal  mono- 
mania, also  spoken  of,  ia  no  stranger  to  these  hallucinations. 
The  ideas  taking  a  new  direction,  may  substitute  the  forma  of 
angels  and  paradise  for  those  of  demons,  etc. 

Women,  nnder  the  influence  of  chloroses,  are  often  a  prey  to 

*  Saamrotta,  De  rinfluence  das  mftladiM  da  cteur  tnr  las  faoult^n  intel- 
lectuelloB  at  morales  de  I'bomme. — AdhuL  MM,  Pejch.,  t.  it.  Sept.  1844, 
p.  177. 

f  Brierre  de  Boiamont,  De  la  pellagre  et  de  la  folia  pellagrenBe,  Obaerra- 
tioni  made  ia  the  Grand  Hogpital  at  Milan,  2d  edit.  Paris,  1832.  Ronaael, 
De  la  pellagra,  1845,  2  vqU.  in  8to.  Duraad  Fardel,  Art.  Pellagre,  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Dictionnaire  des  Dictionnaires  de  M^deciue,  1851, 
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profound  melaocholj.  The;  seek  eolitnde,  ehan  activity,  a&d 
delight  in  aomhre  ideas ;  many  have  symptoms  of  delirium ; 
they  are  surronnded  by  grotesque  forms,  and  see  lepulaiTe  and 
hideoua  figures.  If  this  state  continues  and  increases,  it  may 
resnlt  in  a  fit  of  mental  alienation,  and  make  those  objects  per- 
manent, which  a  very  slight  effort  of  reason  might  dispel. 

Moratori  reports  a  onrione  example  of  the  state  of  Wsionary 
happioesB  which  occurs  in  syncope,  and  ina  semi-loss  of  couscious- 
nesa.  A  young  lady  fell  into  a  violent  delirium  at  the  close  of 
a  high  fever.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  she  remained 
without  i40tioQ  or  pulse;  the  temperature  of  the  body  waa  bo 
low  that  she  was  considered  dead.  Her  body  was  about  to  be 
arranged  for  burial,  when  she  heaved  a  sigh.  She  was  immedi- 
ately  rubbed  with  spirits,  and  warmed,  when  finally  motion, 
consciousness,  and  speech  returned,  and  she  recovered  entirely. 

But,  far  from  thanking  those  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
restore  her  to  life,  she  complained  bitterly  that  they  had  recalled 
her  soul,  which  had  attained  to  an  inexpressible  state  of  tran- 
quillity  and  happiness — a  state  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  life, 
and  compared  to  which  its  most  refined  and  extreme  pleasures 
were  as  nothing.  She  added  that  she  had  heard  the  lamenta- 
tions and  regrets  of  her  father,  and  the  directions  for  her 
funeral,  but  that  nothing  had  disturbed  her  repose ;  that  her 
soul  was  so  profoundly  steeped  in  the  delights  she  enjoyed,  that 
she  had  lost  all  idea  of  worldly  things,  and  had  even  lost  the 
wish  to  preserve  her  body,* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  certain  diseases,  an  over-excited 
sensibility  is  developed,  which  imparts  a  prodigious  degree  of 
delicacy  and  acuteness  to  the  senses ',  some  individuals,  likewise, 
are  sensible  of  odors,  which  come  from  considerable  distances; 
others  annomice  the  arrival  of  persons,  although  no  one  else 
can  detect  any  approaching  sound. 

"In  some  ecstatic  and  spasmodic  diseases,"  says  Cahanis, 
"the  organs  of  sensation  become  sensitive  to  impressions  unfelt 
in  the  ordinary  state,  or  even  receive  unnatural  impressions. 
I  have  frequently  observed,  in  women  of  nervous  temperament, 
the  most  singular  efi'ects  result  from  the  changes  of  which  I 
speak." 

"  Muratori,  Balla  Foria  della  Fantasia,  e.  g. 
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It  is  probably  for  the  Bame  reason  that  we  Bometimes  observe 
hallnciaations  duriog  the  period  of  coavalescence. 

Case  OXVIII.  Lientenant-General  Thiebanlt,  a  man  eqaall; 
diatinguisfaed  for  wit  and  military  talents,  was,  at  the  close  of  an 
inflammatory  fever  tbat  bad  weakened  Eim  conBiderably,  assailed 
by  visions ;  the  more  strange;  because  he  was  at  the  time  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  reason;  none  of  his  senses  Were  injured, 
and  yet  the  grotesque  objects  that  harassed  him,  and  which  he 
knew  did  not  exist, 'Struck  him  as  forcibly,  and  were  as  easy  for 
him  to  enumerate  and  describe  as  the  real  objects  around  him.* 
'  Gabe  GXIX.  Mademoiselle  N.  was  convalescing  after  a  very 
prolonged  fever,  which  had  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness.  All  her  family  had  gone  to  church,  when  a  violent 
storm  arose ;  Mademoiselle  N.  went  to  the  window  to  watch  its 
effects ;  the  idea  of  her  father  suddenly  struck  her,  and,  under 
existing  circumstances,  she  felt  much  uneasiness.  Her  imagi- 
nation soon  persuaded  her  that  her  father  bad  perished.  In 
order  to  conquer  her  fear,  she  went  into  the  room  in  which  she 
was  accnstomed  to  see  him  seated  in  bis  arm-chair.  On  entering, 
she  was  much  surprised  at  seeing  him  in  his  place,  and  in  his 
accustomed  attitude.  She  immediately  approached  to  inquire 
how  he  had  come  in,  and,  in  addressing  him,  attempted  to  place 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  but  she  encountered  only  space.  Very 
much  alarmed,  she  drew  back,  and,  turning  her  head  ae  she  left 
the  room,  etill  saw  him  in  the  same  attitude. 

More  than  half  an  hour  elapsed  from  the  time  she  first  saw 
the  apparition,  until  its  departure.  During  this  time,  Miss  N., 
who  was  convinced  that  it  was  an  illusion,  entered  the  room 
several  times,  and  carefully  examined  the  arrangement  of  the 
objects,  and  especially  of  the  cbair.f 

Under  some  circumstances,  atmospheric  influences  have  ap- 
peared favorable  to  the  formation  of  hallucinations.  In  the 
famous  winter  of  1829  to  1830,  I  had  occasion,  says  Gonolly, 
to  notice  this  fact  during  the  progress  of  several  different 
diseases.]; 

*  EuBfebe  SalTerte,  Des  Sciences  OconlteB,  p.  324.    D.  Tbi6banlt,  Souve- 
nin  d'uD  S^our  k  Berlin,  torn.  v.  5  th  ed. 
f  PatersoQ,  Mim.  eit. 
t  Conollj,  op.  eit. 
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M.  Frns,  in  hia  obserratioos  on  ft  pamphlet  \>j  M.  Baillarger, 
entitled  Fragment»  four  servir  d  Vhietoire  des  haUucinationt, 
flays,  that  extreme  cold  maj  prodnce  hallceinations,  and  that  be 
himself  felt  its  influence  in  1814,'When  he  quitted  the  corps  of 
the  army  to  which  he  was  attached,  in  order  to  visit  his  family, 
a  distance  of  two  leagues.  "I  had  scarcely,"  says  he,  "pro- 
ceeded one  league  through  the  moat  extreme  cold,  when  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  not  in  my  normal  condition.  I  walked 
mechanically  instead  of  by  the  force  of  will;  and  my  body 
Beemed  exceedingly  light.  Being  aware  of  the  cause,  and  |alBO 
of  the  danger  of  this  state,  I  tried,  bat  in  vain,  to  hnrry  on'; 
and  what  distressed  me  much  was,  that  I  could  not  prevent  my 
eyes  from  closing  every  instant.  I  then  had  delightful  visions; 
I  thought  myself  transported  into  delicious  gardens,  where  I 
Bair  trees,  meadows,  and  streams." 

During  the  Russian  campaign,  the  military  were  equally 
assailed  by  hallucinations,  sometimes  of  a  gay,  sometimes  of  a 
melancholy  character. 

In  1845,  we  noticed  a  marked  predominance  of  nervoos  symp- 
toms. We  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Drs.  Descuret  and  Salone, 
the  communication  of  a  number  of  ordinary  diseases,  combined 
with  hallucinations.  M.  Descuret  has  mentioned  seven  cases  of 
this  character,  in  persona  attacked  with  the  influenza,  one  of 
which  is  sufficiently  curious  to  arrest  our  attention. 

The  subject  waa  an'  ecclesiastic,  who  imagined  himself  to  be 
triple.  In  every  position,  he  saw  himself  thrice  repeated. 
When  he  turned  in  bed,  the  two  other  persons  turned  with 
him,  and  placed  themselves  upon  him. 

In  all  the  cases  the  hallucinations  ceased  with  the  disease. 

Hallucinations  sometimes  precede  diseases. 

Plutarch  says  that  Cornelius  Scylla  waa  warned  of  the  fever 
that  suddenly  attacked  him,  by  the  sight  of  a  phantom  that 
called  him  by  name.  Persuaded  that  his  death  was  at  hand, 
he  prepared  for  the  event,  which  occurred  on  the  following 
night.* 

In  order  to  explain  this  death,  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to 
the  marvellous.  It  is  probable  that  Scylla  had  reached  the 
last  atage  of  an  organic  disease,  which  was  augmented  by  the 

*  Platarcb's  LiTe»  of  Illnitrioiu  Men. 
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effect  of  th«  apparitioQ.  Perhaps  it  hastened  hia  end ;  hnt 
was  evidently  not  a  sign  of  it.  It  is  to  snch  causes,  to  the 
power  of  religious  belief,  to  ignorance  of  scientific  facts,  and  to 
the  influence  of  imagination,  that  the  predictions  of  death,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  examples  among  the  ancients,  must  he 
attributed. 

The  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its  extreme  im- 
pressibility, may,  under  such  circnmBtaoces,  occasion  death. 

Cask  CXX.  "  A  lady,"  says  Abercrombie, "  whom  I  attended 
some  years  since  for  an  inflammatioa  of  the  lungs,  woke  her 
husband  one  night,  at  the  commencement  of  her  disease,  and 
begged  him  to  rise  instantly.  She  told  him  that  she  had  dis- 
tinctly seen  a  man  enter  the  room,  pass  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
go  into  the  bondoir  on  the  opposite  side.  She  was  quite  awake, 
and  80  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  the  apparition,  that  although 
the  room  was  thoroughly  searched,  it  was  impossible  to  convince 
her  of  her  error."     A  number  of  similar  facts  are  related. 

Oabb  GXXL  A  celebrated  physician  communicated  to  me  a 
fact  analogous  to  this,  but  still  more  striking.  It  occurred 
to  a  near  relative  of  his  own,  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Return- 
ing one  evening  from  a  visit,  she  went  into  a  dark  room  to  hang 
up  some  clothing ;  sbe  bad  acaroely  entered  before  she  saw  a 
skeleton,  with  its  arm  raised,  and  a  poniard  in  its  hand.  The 
spectre  darted  its  arm  toward  her,  and  plunged  the  poniard  in 
her  left  side.  On  the  same  night  she  vaa  attacked  with  fever, 
with  a  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  inflammatory  symptoms.  Her 
illness  was  severe.  The  impression  produced  on  her  mind  was 
80  strong,  that  long  after  her  recovery  she  could  not  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  door  where  the  apparition  had  appeared  with- 
out agitation,  and  the  observation  that  it  was  there  her  illness 
was  contracted.* 

Many  authors,  amongst  whom  Hibbert  must  be  mentioned, 
have  proved,  that  in  the  latt  atagea  of  hectic  diaetues,  and  many 
other  chronic  affectiont,  it  is  not  unusual  for  patients  to  have 
hallucinations  of  an  agreeable  nature.  By  this  tendency  of  the 
organization  are  explained  the  numerous  communications  which 
pious  persons  on  their  death-beds  believe  tbey  hold  with  spirit- 
ual beings.    Perhaps  this  disposition  may  be  attributed  to  the 

*  Aberorombie,  p.  3S1. 
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hsppiDeBS  the  sick  peraona,  especially  cousnmptires,  experience, 
at  the  moment  of  death,  which  jnakes  them  conceive  the  most 
Tftried  and  he&atifnl  projects.  It  must  Dot  he  lost  sight  of,  that 
in  speaking  of  hallucinations  coneietent  with  reason,  ve  have 
noted  awoooings,  syncope,  and  asphyxia,  as  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  symptom. 

"Kothing  is  more  surprising,"  says  Ar^tde,  "than  thereflec- 
tions  sometimes  made  by  sick  persons  in  the  crisis  of  their  disoMe, 
the  projects  they  form,  and  the  sights  they  witness.  Amidst  the 
faots  of  hallacination  noticed  in  the  last  stage  of  sickness,  is  one 
which  will  forever  be  engraven  on  my  memory. 

Gabb  OXXIL  "On  the  1st  of  June,  1842, 1  received  from  the 
President  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Rouen,  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  my  mother,  who  had  for  many  years  kept  her  bed, 
from  a  disease  of  the  uterns,  had  two  days  before  had  epileptiform 
attacks,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  of  so  violent  a  character  that 
her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  in  her  enfeebled 
state  she  had  another  fit,  she  would  die  before  I  could  reach 
home.  My  friend  added  that  these  violent  crises  had,  for  the 
time,  ceased,  and  were  replaced  by  a  tranquil  delirium,  in  which 
she  saw  shadows  and  figures  of  all  kinds,  spoke  of  various  ob- 
jects entirely  unconnected  with  her  position,  no  longer  recog- 
nized those  who  surrounded  her,  but  imagined  herself  ill-treated 
by  them,  and  endeavored  to  drive  them  away ;  even  to  my  sister, 
who  had  never  quitted  her  bedside,  she  became  entirely  indif- 
ferent. In  the  midst  of  her  incoherent  words,  one  idea  seemed 
predominant ;  that  she  should  never  see  me  again.  She  called 
for  me  unceasingly.  That  night  found  me  by  her  side.  Pene- 
trating into  the  apartment  of  mymnch-loved  mother,  towards  one 
in  the  morning,  a  prey  to  anguish  in  which  all  can  sympathize, 
I  found  her  sitting  up,  with  fixed  eyes,  pronouncing,  in  a  low 
voice,  those  words  of  delirium  that  have  so  long  rung  sadly  in 
my  ears.  She  desired  that  the  persons  who  had  come  into  the 
room  might  be  sent  away,  especially  the  wicked  woman  who  so 
much  tormented  her.  With  her  hand,  even,  she  tried  to  drive 
them  ofi':  *  Pray  send  them  away,'  she  repeated ;  '  do  you  not 
hear  what  a  noise  they  make  ?'  Then  followed  a  mournful  si- 
lence. 'They  hinder  me  from  seeing  my  son.  My  poor  son! 
he  will  not  come ;  when  he  does  come,  I  shall  be  dead.'  This 
delirium  lasted  for  twenty- four  hours. 
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*'At  this  Bight,  I  burst  into  tears,  and  taking  her  hand,  said, 
'  Calm  yourself,  mj  good  mother,  I  am  near  yon,  I  will  not 
leave  you ;'  and  I  preaaed  her  to  my  heart.  Scarcely  had  I 
B&id  these  words,  than  my  mother  was  silent,  as  if  endeavoring 
to  eollect  herself;  and  recovering  her  senses,  said  to  me :  '  Tell 
me,  ia  it  indeed  you,  my  eon  ?  Ah,  I  know  your  voice.  Where 
are  you  ?  I  do  not  see  you.'  Her  attention  becoming  more  and 
more  concentrated,  she  distinguished  objects,  and  finally  per- 
ceived me.  '  You  are  there,'  added  she,  'I  shall  die  content !' 
Her  delirium  had  ceased ;  the  sound  of  my  voice  had  sunk  to 
the  depths  of  her  soul.  A  miraculous  change  had  occurred; 
reason  shone  brightly  on  the  altar  of  maternal  love.  During 
the  remaining  five  days  of  her  life,  I  had  the  extreme  happi' 
ness  of  seeing  her  reason  preserved.  On  the  fifth,  the  day  of 
her  death,  an  artist  was  taking  her  portrait ;  it  was  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  painter  observing  her  grow  pale, 
proposed  to  defer  the  sitting.  <  Go  on,'  said  she,  '  it  will  soon 
be  too  late.'     At  three  she  expired." 

For  the  completion  of  this  chapter,  it  only  remains  to  speak 
of  hallucinations  in  nervous  complaints,  and  in  Boqe  morbid 
conditions  to  which  we  referred  when  we  spoke  of  hallucinations 
compatible  with  reason,  but  it  would  be  only  to  repeat  what  we 
have  already  said ;  it  appears  to  us  sufficient  to  have  called 
attention  again  to  this  subject. 

B.ECAPITULATION, — Hallucinations  may  be  combined  with  all 
dbeases. 

The  impressions  produced  on  the  imagination  by  fever,  have 
been  divided  into  three  degrees  ;  in  one,  reason  is  intact;  in  the 
second,  it  is  overthrown ;  in  the  third,  destroyed.  Any  one  of 
these  states  may  replace  the  other. 

Hallucinations  sometimes  precede  the  disease,  of  which  they 
are  then  the  signal  preoursore. 

The  principal  dbeases  in  which  hallucinations  have  been 
vbserved  are :  infiammatory  fevers,  congestions,  inflammations, 
and  diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,*^  infiammatious  of 
the  lungs,  lesions  of  the  digestive  organs,  typhoid  and  intermit- 
tent fevers,  gout,  hectic  diseases,  etc. 

*  Durand  Fardel,  Traits  du  R&molUsBement  du  Cerrean ;  a  work  to 
which  a  prize  waa  awarded  bj  tho  Bujal  Acodcmj  of  Medicine,  1S43, 1 
TOl.  8to.,  pp.  235,  249,  328. 
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The  special  character  of  hallncinations  in  the  l&at  stage  of 
hectic  disesaes,  is  probably  linked  to  a  sense  of  happiDcsa  which 
makes  this  class  of  sick  persons  form  a  multitude  of  projects. 

The  combination  of  hallQcinations  with  nerTOos  diseases,  has 
been  snfficientlj  established. 

Convalescence,  abstinence,  and  loss  of  consoiousness,  may 
canae  hallucinations.  Thej  have  also  been  occasioned  bj  atmo- 
spheric influences. 

It  is  probable  that  the  production  of  hallucinations  in  disease 
is  the  result  of  a  morbid  action  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
cerebral  systems;  but  how  they  are  produced  remains  undis- 
covered. 

Hallucinations  are  then  manifested  like  delirium ;  hitherto 
cerebral  modification  has  escaped  all  our  researches. 
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senses ;  but  it  mast  not  be  considered  as  exclusive,  because  ferer 
may  exist  for  &  long  time  without  either  delirium  or  halluciEia- 
tion.  There  are,  besides,  cases  of  hallucination  occorritig  in 
persons  in  good  health,  gifted  with  remarkable  sense  and  under 
no  morbid  influence,  -vhich  can  only  be  explained  by  a  peculiar 
modification  of  the  nerrous  system.  Such  is  the  following 
case: — 

Case  CXXIII.  Madame  la  VicomteBse  d'A.,  wife  to  the  Cele- 
brated author  of  that  Dame,  whom  I  attended  for  many  years, 
was  couTersing  with  me  one  day  on  the  apparitions  of  Holy 
Writ,  of  which  her  piety  never  permitted  her  to  entertain  the 
least  doubt.  "I  will  relate,"  said  she,  *'an  event  that  oc- 
caired  to  mo  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
reality  of  those  visions  to  which  your  science  gives  the  name  of 
hallucinations.  I  had  received  a  letter  &om  my  son-in-law, 
Count  d'O.,  informing  me  that  my  daughter,  from  whom  I  was 
separated  several  hundred  leagues,  was  very  ill,  hut  the  letter 
did  not  contain  any  expression  which  led  me  to  fear  a  fatal 
termination  to  her  sickness.  On  returning  to  my  room  (it  was 
then  nine  in  the  morning),  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  my 
child's  snffering,  I  heard  a  heart-piercing  voice  pronounce  these 
words :  '  Lovest  thon  me  ?'  I  felt  no  surprise,  and  instantly 
replied,  in  a  loud  voice :  *  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  have  placed 
all  my  trust  in  thee,  and  that  I  love  thee  with  all  my  soul.' 
The  voice  added :  '  Wilt  thou  yield  her  to  me  ?'  A  shudder  of 
fear  ran  through  me,  but  recovering  myself,  1  again  replied : 
'  Howsoever  painful  the  sacrifice,  thy  holy  will  be  done  !'  and  I 
then  fell  into  an  arm-chair  in  a  fainting  state.  On  the  following 
day,  a  second  letter  brought  me  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my 
dear  child." 

All  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Viscountess,  knew  her  as  a 
sensible,  well-informed,  and  strong-minded  woman.  Tried  by 
severe  moral  afflictions,  which  spare  neither  rank  nor  age,  reli- 
gious principle  had  sustained  her.  The  more  misfortunes 
assailed  her,  the  more  she  implored  consolation  from  God.  In 
a  word,  she  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  without  bigotry  or  fanati- 
cism ;  one  of  those  privileged  natures  formed  to  administer  to  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  who,  on  quitting  the 
world,  give  an  example  of  those  glorious,  unostentatious  deaths 
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justly  coDtrasted  by  Count  de  la  Mark  witb  the  drsmfitio  deaths 
vaunted  to  him  by  Mirabeau.* 

We  shall  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  hallucinationa 
of  Madame  d'A.  It  took  place  in  broad  daylight,  at  a  period 
when  her  health  was  excellent ;  at  a  time  when  her  attention 
was  concentrated  on  the  illness  of  her  daughter.  Brought  up 
in  the  CbriEtian  faith,  from  which  she  bad  never  swerved,  and 
having  always  had  recourse  to  prayer  in  her  sorrows,  she  expe- 
rienced no  astonishment  at  the  words  which  she  believed  she 
heard.  Twelve  years  had  elapsed,  when  Madame  d'A.  related 
the  anecdote  to  me;  but  her  belief  in  its  reality  was  as  vivid  as 
on  the  day  of  its  occurrence.  This  example  is  to  me  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  apparitions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  may  be  explained,  and  of  the  falsity  of  that  sys- 
tem that  would  always  convert  hallucinations  into  a  system  of 
insanity. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  nervous 
and  sanguine  elements  play  a  considerable  part  in  hallucina- 
tione ;  but  how  do  they  act  ?  Therein  lies  the  difficulty.  We 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  modes  of  action  in  the  normal  com- 
binations of  thought.  Pathological  anatomy  might  perhaps 
inform  ns  that  certain  cerebral  changes  are  more  suited  to  their 
manifestation,  which  is,  however,  far  from  being  proved.  We 
only  know  that  several  stimulants  contribute  to  give  more 
vivacity  and  animation  to  ideas,  which  after  all  signifies  that 
a  greater  affluence  of  blood  reaches  the  brain.  It  may  then  be 
given,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  greater  excitation  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  a  greater  afflux  of  blood,  contribute  to  the 
development  of  hallucinations.  Sut  what  is  the  agent  of  these 
excitations  ?  how  does  it  modify  these  elements  ?  where  does 
it  make  itself  felt  ?  These  are  qtaestions,  the  solution  of  which 
is  not  more  easy  than  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  nature 

'Oorreapondance  entre  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau  et  le  Comto  cle  la  Httrk, 
recueill^e  ot  publi6e  par  M.  de  Baconrt,  t,  i.  pp.  2S8,  250.  MirabeaD,et 
la  oour  de  Louia  XVI.  par  M.  St,  Marc  Oirardin,  Revue  dea  Deux  Moodes, 
1st  Oct.  1851.  Some  time  after  that  converBatioD,  the  Comte  de  la  Mack 
went  to  gee  Mirabeau,  who  was  eeriouBly  ill  in  bed;  he,  desirous  of  gmng 
a  proof  of  the  impreaaioa  which  his  words  had  mads  on  his  mind,  bade 
bim  approach,  and  pressing  hia  band,  sud,  "  My  dear  oonnoissear  in  glo- 
rions  deaths,  are  yon  satisfied  T" 
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vhicli  have  remained  anaoswered.  Must  we  not  admit  a  pre- 
disposition, that  unknown  something  which  we  everywhere 
encounter?  Without  this  assumption,  how  can  we  explain 
apoplexy  in  some  cases,  cerebral  inflammation  in  others;  in 
one,  softening  of  the  brain,  in  another,  mania ;  in  one,  stnpor, 
and  in  another  the  absence  of  any  morbid  phenomena? 

Tbu3,  in  fine,  under  the  influence  of  a  moral  or  physical  force, 
a  stronger  stimulation  of  the  nerroas  and  sanguineous  systems 
may  produce  an  hallucination,  without  the  possibility  of  esta- 
blishing an  intimate  relation  between  these  two  orders  of  facte. 

Having  thus  touched  on  the  organic  element,  we  will  return 
to  the  world  of  ideas,  in  which  we  must  necessarily  seek  the 
causes  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  hallucinations.  Such  a 
study,  by  its  immensity,  would  offer  almost  inaurmouatable 
difficulties  if  we  did  not  establish  some  fixed  points  to  serve  as 
guides  in  the  work.  Thus,  in  a  first  chapter,  we  will  consider 
the  action  of  social  and  individual  influences,  and  of  moral  and 
physical  causes,  on  the  production  of  hallucinations ;  and  in  a 
second  chapter,  we  will  endeavor  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
their  mode  of  formation,  by  examining  them  psychologically, 
historically,  morally,  and  religiously. 

The  study  of  the  causes  of  hallucinations  offers  great  diffi- 
culties. This  disorder  of  the  senses  having  always  been  looked  . 
upon  as  an  epiphenomenon  of  insanity,  authors  in  general  have 
agreed  not  to  consider  it  as  a  special  subject,  or  to  class  its 
etiology  with  that  of  mental  diseases.  Ferriar  and  Hibbert, 
who  have  published  special  works  on  hallucinations,  anterior  to 
those  of  Esquirol,  have  pursued  this  erroneous  course. 
■  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  greater  number  of  insane  per- 
sons have  hallucinations,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  may 
be  manifested  singly.  Even  in  their  complicated  state,  it  is  not 
always  difGcult  to  recognize  their  origin.  Finally,  we  may  draw 
useful  information  from  those  which  are  compatible  with  reason, 
or  which  accompany  disease. 

DIVISION  I.— MOEAL  CAUSES. 

Hallucinations  appearing  with  mental  diseases,  of  which  they 
are  signs,  the  complication,  development,  termination,  epiphe- 
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nomena,  etc.,  d  priori,  ttie  dirision  into  moral  and  phyBioal 
oaoseB  shonld  be  equally  applicable  to  them. 

A  fact  noticed  in  our  MSmoire  »ur  VInftuenee  dt  la  OivUita- 
tioTiy  appears  to  decide  the  question  ia  faror  of  moral  causes. 
In  fact,  epidemic  hallucinatione,  such  aa  Tampiiism,  ecstasies, 
and  visions  seen  in  the  plague,  are  not  capable  of  anj  other 
explanation.  Hallucinations  were  transmitted  io  this  case,  by 
the  influence  of  educational  and  social  ideas,  by  the  force  of 
example,  by  an  actual  moral  conta^on,  abeolntely  in  the  same 
way  that  thousands  of  men  rush  to  battle  at  the  voice  of  a  cele- 
brated chief,  or  that  numbers  massacre  a  defenceless  one,  urged 
on  by  the  energetic  appeal  of  some  infuriate  madman. 

The  double  action  of  the  moral  over  the  physical  proves  that 
hallacinations  cannot  escape  the  common  law,  but  the  seat  of 
their  action  and  their  nature  betokens  the  predominance  of  one 
of  these  influences ;  thus,  from  the  commencement  of  our  re- 
searches, we  have  maintained  that  profound  preoccupation  and 
prolonged  concentration  of  thought  on  a  single  object  are 
eminently  favorable  to  the  production  of  hallucinations.  Ifz- 
omplea  given  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  founders  of  religions, 
decide  the  point;  but  we  have  insisted  on  the  diflerence  of 
these  hallucina^oDs  from  those  observable  in  insanity. 

Men  who,  by  an  ill-directed  education,  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant excitement,  whose  organization  has  become  very  impres- 
sible, and  who  have  given  unbounded  license  to  their  imagina^ 
tions,  are  subject  to  hallucinations.  Certain  imaginations,  says 
a  modem  anthor,  are  necessarily  superstitions ;  they  are  usually 
among  the  rich  and  high-born  ;  they  are  less  willing  to  admit 
truth  than  fable ;  nature  is  too  vulgar  for  them,  attracted  as 
they  are,  by  their  instincts,  towards  the  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
towards  the  ideal.  It  is  therefore  that  they  take  delight  in  a 
rich  dark  wood,  because  its  gloomy  arches  may  be  peopled  with 
phantoms  and  geuii.  The  ancients,  who  were  such  great  poets, 
dreamed  of  these  things  by  day.  Their  heated  imaginations 
were  to  them  as  the  sun,  a  focus  of  intense  light,  inspiring  them 
with  images  of  larvte  and  phantoms,  langhing  dryads,  etc. 
Thus  it  ia  with  those  who  allow  their  minds  to  dwell  incessantly 
on  chimerical  projects  and  fanciful  creations. 

The  general  desire  to  be  fed  with  chimeras,  which  has  given 
birth  to  the  just  observation :  Man  is  ice  for  wisdom,  and  fire 
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for  fftlsehood — appeara  to  us  s  fruitful  Boorce  of  hallncinations. 
Having  passed  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  in  dreaming,  it 
requires  but  a  slight  addition  of  color  to  deepen  the  tint,  vhen 
the  panorama  stops  at  the  favorite  subject,  and  that  which  has 
csneed  the  deepest  impression.  Sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  bestowed  on  this  misty  phantasmagoria  in  which  we  live. 
Those  undecided  forms,  which  approach  and  retire  naceasingly, 
with  a  thousand  tantalizing  smiles,  and  after  which  we  ran  with  so 
much  ardor,  travel  through  onr  brains,  emerge  from  their  clouds, 
and  become  clearer  and  clearer ;  then  the  moral  or  physical 
point  is  reached ;  thought  revived,  colored,  and  represented, 
suddenly  appears  in  a  material  form,  and  is  transformed  into  an 
hallucination. 

Wonderful  aod  frightful  stories,  and  menaces,  ao  long  the 
twMiompaniments  of  childhood,  would  naturally  dispose  impres- 
sible minds  to  collect  all  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  age.  In 
these  days,  it  may  be  argued,  the  system  is  completely  changed ; 
chUdren  are  taught  to  ridicule  the  old-fashioned  credulity. 
This  argument  would  be  nnanswerable,  if  schools  and  colleges 
only  were  in  question ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  mercena- 
ries to  whom  the  earliest  infancy  of  children  is  confided  ?  This 
b  the  nursery  of  folly,  terror,  and  dreadful  tales,  in  the  belief 
of  which  they  grow  up.  I  will  content  myself  with  the  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  England,  Robert  Burns. 
"I  owed  much  in  my  infancy,"  says  he,  "to  an  old  woman  who 
lived  near  to  us,  and  who  was  unusually  ignorant,  credulous, 
and  superstitious.  No  one  in  the  whole  country  bad  so  great  a 
collection  of  stories  and  songs  of  devils,  fairies,  spirits,  sorcerers, 
magicians,  will-o'-the-wisps,  hobgoblins,  phantoms,  apparitions, 
charms,  giants,  dragons,  etc.  Not  only  did  these  recitals  culti- 
vate in  me  the  germs  of  poetry,  but  they  had  such  an  effect  on 
my  ima^nation  that  even  now,  in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  often, 
in  despite  of  myself,  keep  my  eye  upon  certain  suspicious  places; 
and  although  no  one  can  be  more  skeptical  in  such  matters,  it 
nevertheless,  sometimes,  requires  an  effort  of  philosophy  to  ohaae 
away  these  vain  terrors."* 

Darkness,  gloom,  the  silence  of  night,  and  solitude,  contribute 

*  Ponies  oomplbta  d«  Robert  Bums,  tranalatad  Oom  the  English,  by 
Won  de  Wailly.    Notice  tut  Baraa.    PhHh,  1843,  edit.  Charpentier. 
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powerfully  to  develop  the  eeatiment  of  terror,  so  unliappilj  m- 
atilled  into  the  minds  of  children.  The;  easily  imagiDe  frightful 
objects  which  look  at  them  men&ciagl; ;  they  see  assasBins, 
robbers,  devils,  and  monsters  of  all  kinds. 

This  effect  of  obscurity  is  very  sensibly  exhibited  in  the  fren- 
zied. At  the  first,  their  incoherences  and  wanderings  only  occur 
when  they  are  in  a  dark  room,  or  when  they  close  their  eyes  ;  ^ 
they  then  see  a  moltitude  of  horrible  figores,  which  approach 
them  with  menaces  and  grimaces.  So  soon  as  they  open  their 
eyes,  or  light  ia  admitted  into  the  room,  the  phantoms  vanish. 

Complete  solitude  or  long  imprisonment,  is  each  a  fruitful 
cause  of  hallucinations. 

The  wife  of  a  condemned  politician,  whose  husband  was  a 
madman  in  BicStre,  told  us  that  the  prisoners  who  were  sen- 
tenced with  him,  and  had  been  for  many  years  imprisoned,  were 
tormented  by  visions. 

M.  Leon  Faucber  speaks  of  a  prisoner  who  told  MM.  de 
Seaumout  et  Tocqneville,  that,  during  the  first  months  of  his 
solitude,  he  was  often  visited  by  strange  visions ;  for  several 
succeeding  nights,  he  saw  an  eagle  perched  on  the  foot  of  his 
bed.  In  1840,  in  the  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  there  were 
ten  out  of  twelve  cases  of  hallucinations,  and  from  1837  to  1841, 
eighty-six  prisoners  went  mad.  What  commentator  would  not 
grow  pale  at  the  simple  enumeration  of  these  facts  ?* 

M.  Gosse  also  says  that  several  persons  in  a  penitentiary  in 
Switzerland,  having  no  predisposition  to  insanity  before  their 
incarceration,  almost  all  became  hallacinated  under  the  influence 
of  solitary  confinement. 

We  have  already  related  an  anecdote  of  Benvenuto  Cellini; 
and  Silvio  Pellico,  who  was  incarcerated  at  Spielburg,  thus  de- 
scribes the  efiect  of  solitude  upon  himself: — 

"  During  these  horrible  nights,  my  imagination  was  so  highly 
excited,  that,  although  quite  awake,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
beard  sometimes  sighs,  sometimes  stifled  laughter.  In  childhood, 
I  had  never  believed  in  magicians  and  sorcerers,  but  sow 
these  sighs  and  laughter  filled  me  with  terror.  I  could  not 
explain  it,  and  was  obliged  to  ask  myself  if  I  was  not  the  sport 
of  some  mysterions  and  evil  power. 

*  De  la  R£forme  dei  Priaoni.    Seviie  dea  Denz  Hondea  F6vrier,  1841. 
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"  I  Beveral  times  took  my  Ump,  witli  m  trembliDg  hand,  to 
examine  if  aome  person  wm  not  hidden  beneath  vay  bed.  At 
table,  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  pnlled  mj  coat,  or  drew  away 
the  book,  which  I  saw  fall  to  the  earth,  or  came  behind  me  to 
blow  ont  my  light.  I  would  then  start  up,  look  aronnd,  stride 
defiantly  np  and  down,  and  ask  myself  if  I  was  or  was  not 
mad. 

"  In  the  morning  these  phantoms  vanished,  and  whilst  day- 
light remained,  my  heart  felt  so  conrageons  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  I  could  again  be  assailed  by  suoh  terrors.  Bnt 
at  sanset,  my  fears  recommenced,  and  each  night  brought  bat  a 
repetition  of  the  fearfnl  visions  of  the  preceding  one. 

"These  noctomal  apparitions,  vhloh  by  day  I  called  foolish 
illnaions,  became  at  night  terrible  realities."* 

Some  of  Silvio  Fellico'a  companions  in  misfortune  endared 
umilar  sensations.  The  greatest  anxiety  of  (Gonfalonier i,  at 
Spielberg,  was  the  fear  of  losing  his  reason,  which,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  appeared  always  on  the  point  of  taking  flight. 

The  Abb^  Langlet  Dufresnay  remarks,  that  apparitions  seldom 
appear  excepting  in  deserts,  solitudes,  monasteries^  or  other 
secluded  situations. 

We  will  make  no  comment  on  cellular  imprisonment,  excepting 
that  we  believe,  if  carried  out  in  all  its  rigor,  it  would  have  a 
detnded  influence  on  the  volatile  and  impressible  organization  of 
the  French. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  prepared  to  receive  these  illusions, 
any  accidental  oircnmstanoe,  such  as  an  unusoal  sound,  a  parti- 
cular di^toeition  of  the  light,  a  shadow,  or  a  certMU  arrange- 
ment of  the  draperies  in  the  room  are  sufficient  to  produce  all 
the  effects  of  reality ;  and  hence  have  originated  a  number  of 
curious  facts.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  mind  was  powerfully 
exeited  by  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Byron, 
saw,  on  entering  his  dining-room,  the  image  of  hia  friend  before 
him.  Struck  with  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  his  imagina- 
tion had  reproduced  every  peculiarity  of  drees,  with  the  manner 
of  the  great  poet,  he  stood  still  a  few  moments ;  then  advancing, 

*  Silvio  Pellioo,  Mea  prisons,  trkdaotion  de  M.  Antoine  Latonr,  p.  127, 
et  Mq.,  1840. — Alflz.  Andrjane,  U^uoireB  d'un  Frisonier  d'Etat,  2  Tola,  in 
8to.  Paris,  1840. 
19 
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he  perceived  th&t  this  visioa  iras  oving  to  the  accideata]  ar- 
rangement  of »  piece  of  drapery  on  s  screen. 

Case  GXXIV.  Ferrisr  gives  the  esse  of  a  geatlemao,  who, 
losing  his  way  whilst  travelling  in  Scotland,  demanded  hospitality 
in  a  little  solitary  cottage.  The  hostess  remarked,  with  a  mys- 
terione  kind  of  repugnance  on  conducting  him  to  bis  room,  that 
he  would  not  find  the  window  very  secure.  On  examination,  he 
perceived  that  a  portion  of  the  wall  had  been  broken,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  opening.  She  told  him,  in  reply  to  his  inquiries, 
that  a  colporteur,  who  had  lodged  some  time  before  in  this  room, 
had  committed  suicide  in  it,  and  was  found  in  the  morning  sus- 
pended behind  the  door.  The  oorpse,  according  to  the  enstom 
of  the  country,  not  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  door,  it 
had  been  necessary  to  break  away  a  portion  of  the  wall,  in  order 
to  take  the  body  through  the  window.  The  hostess  added  that 
the  room  had  ever  since  been  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  poor 
man. 

Somewhat  disturbed  hy  the  story,  my  friend  retired  to  rest, 
having  loaded  his  arms,  and  placed  them  by  his  side.  In  his 
sleep  he  bad  a  frightful  vision,  and,  waking  half  dead  with  fear, 
he  found  himself  seated  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  pistol  in  band. 
Casting  a  look  around  him,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a 
corpse  in  a  winding-sheet,  standing  np  against  the  wall,  close  to 
the  window.  He  resolved,  after  mnch  hesitation,  to  approach 
this  hideous  object,  which  was  clearly  defined.  He  passed  his 
hand  over  it,  and,  feeling  nothing,  rushed  back  to  his  bed. 
Again,  after  a  long  struggle  with  his  terror,  be  recommenced 
his  investigation,  and  found  that  the  object  of  his  alarm  was 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  forming  a  long  illuminated 
image,  which  bis  imagination,  frightened  by  his  dreams,  had 
metamorphosed  into  a  oorpse  prepared  for  burial.* 

These  remarks  have  already  sufficiently  proved  the  influence 
of  moral  causes  in  the  production  of  hallucinations.  The  de- 
tails on  whioh  we  are  about  to  enter  will  leave  no  doubt  on 
this  point.  In  116  out  of  190  cases,  collected  by  others  or  our- 
selves, the  causes  which  have  induced  the  development  of  halln- 

*  Ferriar,  cp.  eU.  p.  24.  We  have  already  dw«U  on  the  oharscterirtiM 
whioh  separate  illuion  fVom  hallaoination ;  the  dintiaetioa  ahonld  dM  k* 
loat  Bight  of. 
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oinfttions  have  been  meditatioiiB  carried  to  eoflt&sy,  the  dominaDt 
reli^oDS,  philosophic,  political,  asd  Bnperatitiooa  ideas  of  the 
period.*  InTentiona  of  fancy,  concentration  of  thooght,  strag- 
gles of  mind,  exclosiTe  paaaiona,  preoccupation,  inquietude,  re- 
,  morse,  grief,  excess  of  stndy,  lore,  hope,  jealonsy,  and  anger. 
These  causes  exhibited  themselves  in  the  following  order: — t 

Ecstatic  meditations,  day  or  night  ecstasy        .  S3 

Dominant  ideas,  religions  and  social         .         .  24 

Educational  ideas,  terrors        ....  11 

Goncentrationa  of  tho&ght,  exclusive  paesions  7 

Bemorse 6 

Grief 5 

LoTfl 5 

Occupations,  habits  of  mind  and  body     .         .  4 

Fanciful  compositions 8 

Excess  of  study 8 

Solitary  imprisonment 8 

Jealousy 2 

Anger,  resentment          .         .         .     ,   .         .  2 

Misery 2 

Conv ersations,  reading  prolonged  far  into  the  night     2 

Hope 1 

Ambition 1 

Hallucinations  combined  with  madness^  .         .  53 

HallodiiationB  combined  with  disease      .         ,  23 

190 

All  these  causes  are  far  from  being  equally  important ;  we 
prefer  dwelling  on  those  that  have  been  most  prominent,  and 
amongst  which  we  would  first  place  education,  belief,  the  domi- 
nant ideas  of  the  times,  different  states  of  society,  etc. 

*  Id  a  work,  publiabed  by  tbd  Armala  Miclieo-Fkyehologiqua,  entitlsd 
"  Da  Suicide  dana  1' Antiquity,  dans  le  Mojen  Age,  et  dam  lea  tempi  mo- 
dames,"  we  hare  called  attention  to  the  inflnence  of  philoaophio  and  reli- 
gioos  ideas  aa  eonaeeted  with  nirida.  Hallaoinatioiia  an  flubmitted  to 
similar  laws. 

t  Thia  table  is  but  an  eztraot  from  the  obMrrations  renlting  from  our 
rsMarohea. 

}Tbe  DDinber  of  insaiie  In  whom  ballaaina&nB  are  obaerred  is  mndi 
m<Hre  eonaidarable ;  but  we  only  refer  to  the  oasea  ooatuned  in  oar  work. 
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We  are  not  of  tiittt  Behool  who  tMnk  a  historj  of  a  people 
can  be  wrUtec  b;  tbeir  follies ;  tratb  is  the  rule,  error  the  ex- 
ception. A  free  exerciae  of  reason  is  the  normal  state  of  natioos; 
its  dietnrbance  is  a  transient  effect,  which  yields  to  moral  or 
physical  remedies.  It  may  certainly  happen  that  the  hnman 
mind  be  led  astray  by  social  and  educational  inflnences;  and 
then  those  fnrions  tornadoes  arise,  irhich  draw  whole  masses  of 
men  into  their  Tortex.  Error  and  folly  appear  to  govern  the 
world ;  hnt  these  nsurpations  have  but  a  time,  and  in  their  very 
midst,  energetic  protestations  make  themselves  heard ;  so  that 
it  is  much  more  just  to  say  that  these  great  disorders  are  criti- 
cal epochs,  and  if  they  are  admitted  into  history,  it  is  only  that 
no  part  of  the  picture  may  be  omitted. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  passage,  important  events  have 
occurred.  We  will  only  here  notice  them  as  connected  with  the 
nature  of  hallutnnations.  In  the  two  establishments  of  which 
wo  have  been  director  and  physician,  two  forms  of  this  phenome- 
non in  particular  have  come  under  our  notice.  In  the  one  ease, 
the  individuals,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  old  noblesse,  terrified 
at  the  sanguinary  recollections  of  the  revolution  of  '93,  tremb- 
ling for  the  safety  of  their  families  and  fortunes,  were  gen- 
erally a  prey  to  hypochondria,  with  a  tendency  to  suicide; 
they  imagined  themselves  surrounded  with  assassins  and  execu- 
tioners ;  beard  the  booming  of  cannon,  and  uttered  shrieks  of 
terror.  In  the  second  form,  which  attacked  more  particularly 
those  in  whom  the  new  order  of  things  had  awakened  great  hopes, 
the  insanity  took  quite  a  contrary  character.  They  thought 
themselves  representatives,  presidents  of  the  Republic,  or  re- 
formers called  upon  to  bring  happiness,  fortune,  health,  aod  long 
life  to  the  hnman  race;  some  even  dreamed  of  an  indefinite 
existence.  The  haUncinatiosB  of  this  class  were  of  a  lively  cha- 
racter. They  heard  voiceswhich  spoke  agreeable  words,  and  made 
great  promises  to  them.  There  were,  however,  some  of  this  lat- 
ter class,  whose  insanity  consisted  in  violent  exasperation  against 
their  enemies,  for  whose  death  they  loudly  clamored ;  the  guillo- 
tine and  other  instruments  of  death  were  present  to  them,  and 
threatening  voices  were  incessantly  addressing  them.  Of  coarse, 
we  are  naderstood  to  speak  only  of  those  who  came  ander  our 
immediate  care,  who  were  by  no  means  the  greater  number. 
The  prevuling  disease  of  the  period  having  attacked  the  most  po  w- 
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ertul  minds,  no  importance  tras  attached  to  those  exaggerations 
which  at  another  time  wonld  have  attracted  attention.*  Besides, 
s  Tast  number  of  these  demoniacs  fell  in  combat  in  the  streets, 
or  were  lost  sight  of  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and  exile.  It  mw,j  be 
well  to  repeat  a  remark  already  made,  which  is,  that  although 
perhaps  the  cumber  of  insane  in  private  establishments  has  not 
been  increased,  the  disease  has  no  leas  left  its  traces,  the  proof 
of  which  will  one  day  be  exhibited  in  those  who  were  conceived 
during  the  impression  of  these  deplorable  times. 

Education,  whose  all-powerful  action  in  the  production  of  op- 
pressive ideas  we  have  already  mentioned  as  being  a  fruitful 
source  of  physical  and  moral  disease,  may,  says  M.  Cerise,  im- 
part single  but  false  notions;  in  which  case  there  will  be  error, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice,  but  no  morbid  condition.  Thus  the 
idea  of  a  female  head,  associated  with  the  sensorial  impression 
produced  by  the  moon,  or  that  of  the  tomb  of  a  giant  associated 
with  the  sensorial  impression  occasioned  by  a  mountain,  consti- 
tuted beliefs  of  a  greater  or  less  poetical  character,  without 
danger  to  those  who  admitted  them.  It  is  otherwise  when  the 
association  of  the  idea  with  the  sensation  is  united  with  sensual 
and  sentimental  emotions;  when,  for  example,  the  ideft  of  a 
frightful  spectre  is,  from  infancy,  conpled  with  that  of  a  certiun 
stone  or  a  birch  tree,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  our  country  places.t 
These  false  ideas  are,  to  those  who  entertain  them,  the  causes  of 
QneasioesB,  fears,  and  torments. 

"False  ideas,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  associated  with 
sensual  and  sentimental  emotions,  are  those  which  exert  the 
most  deplorable  influence  on  hallucinations  of  all  periods.  Let 
us  first  mention  those  superstitions  beliefs,  the  relics  of  former 
religions,  which  have  traced  such  deep  furrows  in  popular  tradi- 
tion. When  we  recollect  the  long  course  of  ages  which  have  by 
turns  witnessed  the  reigns  of  magic,  astrology,  sorcery,  divina- 
tion, presages,  invocations,  augora,  auspices,  necromancy,  the 
eabala,  oracles,  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  pythonesses,  sybils, 
manes,  lares,  talismans,  the  presence  of  demons  in  corporeal 
form,  incubes,  snccubes,  familiars,  vampirism,  possession, 
lycantrophy,  ghosts,  shadows,  spectres,  phantoms,  hobgoblins, 

*  Oraddock,  De  la  Maladie  d^mooratiqae. 

t  Cerise,  dea  Fouctioos  et  des  M&]adies  Nervensei,  Puia,  1842,  1  vol. 
8vo.,  p.  463. 
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BylpIiB,  furies,  orcliiDS,  vill-o'-tli«-wiBps,  evil  e;e,  ench&ntineutB, 
etc.,  can  we  help  sighing  at  the  facility  trith  which  maa  receires 
error,  and  almost  faiic;nt>g  t^hat  we  are  destined  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  of  illnsions,  nnless  we  trace  it  to  the  sad  conseqoeocea 
of  a  false  edaoation,  and  of  a  forgetfulness  of  morality  and 
religion?" 

To  dwell  npon  all  these  causes  would  pass  the  limits  of  this 
work ;  we  restrict  onrselTes,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of 
some  which  have  prevailed  the  most  in  Enropeaa  society,  sach 
as  the  belief  in  the  power  and  qiaterialit;  of  demons,  in  sor- 
cery, in  poBsesnoQ,  magic,  lycantrophy,  ghosts,  vampiies,  spi- 
rits, etc. 

The  religion  of  the  ancnests,  which  peopled  all  nature  with 
divinities  and  genii  (comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
demons),  would  naturally  lead  to  a  belief  in  the  power  and 
materiality  of  spirits.  The  influence  which  the  docl^nes  of 
Plato,  borrowed  probably  from  those  of  Zoroaster,  exercised 
under  this  point  of  view,  was  immense.  On  studying  the  ideas 
and  manners  of  Grecian  society,  we  see  that  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  was  the  great  law  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria.  They 
were  above  alt  else  Flatonists,  nor  did  they  cease  to  be  so,  on 
becoming  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  they  attempted  to  re< 
eoncile  the  genius  of  Plato  with  the  severe  and  rigorous  philo- 
sophy of  Christianity,  Thence  arose  so  many  metaphysical  and 
abstruse  discussions,  and  thence  were  derived  the  errors  and 
heresies  of  so  many  celebrated  men.  Saint  Jnstin,  Saint  Cle- 
mentiof  Alexandria,  Origen,  blind  Didymus,  and  many  others, 
belonged  to  the  platonic  school.  But  this  was  oonfuied  to  elegant 
and  polished  society.  Learned  men  disputed  for  and  against, 
and  gained  a  reputation  in  the  schools  or  in  churches ;  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant,  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  and  the  peasantry, 
toolc  another  direction,  and  as  they  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
they  were  only  affected  by  the  material  part  of  Christianity. 
They  stopped,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold.  Unable  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  disputation,  in  controversies  with  pagans,  or  in 
the  instruction  of  neophytes,  they  only  adopted  that  part  of 
Christianity  which  was  material,  but  they  adopted  it  rigorously 
and  to  the  letter,  in  its  most  absolute  sense ;  thus  they  soon 
invested  it  with  terrors,  almost  always  borrowed  from  the  archi- 
tecture or  literature  of  the  times.     In  those  days,  the  halluci- 
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Dated  were  pnrsued  tj  black  derils,  with  boniB,  cloveo  feet, 
And  a  long  tail,  as,  in  other  times,  Orestea  was  tormented  bj 
Eumenidea,  and  terrified  by  the  hiMing  of  serpents. 

The  history  of  demons,  propagated  by  ifrnorance  the  love  of 
the  marTellous,  and  fear,  that  q^ueen  of  the  world ;  and  received 
by  credulity,  placed  the  hnman  mind  nnder  the  yoke  of  a  terror 
which  everytbing  cononrred  to  augment ;  the  devil  was  univer- 
sally believed  to  have  been  seen,  heard,  or  touched.  Moreover, 
how  could  they  do  otherwise  than  attribute  to  this  sinister  infla- 
eoce  those  frightful  calamities,  bo  eloquently  described  in  the 
correspondence  of  Saint  Jerome,*  which  overwhelmed  the 
Roman  world?  Was  not  the  belief  general  that  the  Huna 
were  infernal  spirits? 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  hallucinations  which  oniverBally 
reigned  during  several  centuries,  which  still  reign  in  many 
countries,  especially  in  Lapland,  and  of  which  there  are  also 
frequent  examples  in  France,  as  Esqutrol,  M.  Macario,  and  onr- 
selves  can  certify.  The  most  celebrated  men  paid  tribute  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  period,  but  their  hallucinations  had  no  influence 
on  their  reason,  conduct,  or  actions ;  what  they  did  was  the 
result  of  education,  and  did  not  bear  the  impress  of  insanity. 

To  believe  that  demons  existed  in  corporeal  forms,  was  to  admit 
the  poseibility  of  forming  compacts  and  relations  with  them,  and 
to  acknowledge  their  power  over  men;  in  other  words,  to  believe 
in  sorcery,  possession,  and  lycantropb^.  The  belief  that  demons 
interfered  in  the  actions  of  life  was  the  source  of  immense  dis- 
orders, which  massacres  and  scaffolds  only  served  to  increase. 
Men,  women,  and  children  persuaded  themselves  that  thSy  had 
assisted  at  the  Witch's  sabbath,  had  interviews  with  the  devil, 
and  had  seen  persons  sign  a  horrible  compact  with  him.  Judges 
and  ecclesiastics,  giving  faith  to  each  declarations,  condemned 
thousands  of  victims  to  death. 

"In  order  to  comprehend  any  particular  epoch,"  says  the 
author  of  an  able  article  in  the  Britith  Reviea,  "it  is  necessary, 
to  have  an  exact  picture  of  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the 
time.t"     "  Certainly,  onr  brains  are  no  longer,"  as  Hutchinson 

*  Saint  JerDme  et  boh  ai^le,  introdaction  an  Paatlifeii  Uttiraire,  pp. 
277. 286,  517,  607,  612,  620,  621,  655. 

t  British  Reviaw,  Julj,  1830;  Parohappe,  Dn  Mullet  dw  SorcUreai 
Host  Zanber-Bibliotek,  odei  von  Zauberei;  Thourgei  and  MaDtik,  2an- 
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remarked,  in  speaking  of  Bondin^  "  ball-rooms  for  devils  to  daoee 
in,"  bnt  fear  hai  taken  other  forms;  and  is  m&nifeeted  in  dread 
of  the  police,  of  enemies,  etc." 

It  was,  neTerthelesa,  an  «xalted  and  praiseirorthy  principle, 
vhich  gave  birth  to  these  enperstitious  beliefs  of  onr  ancestors, 
howsoever  absord  and  sangninarj  thej  may  appear  to  as. 

The  desire  to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  risible  world  and  to 
commnnic&te  with  beings  to  whom  a  more  exalted  rank  in  crea- 
tion was  attributed,  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  calculated  to 
exercise  only  a  salutary  influence  on  the  mind.  They  eonsidered 
theBe  privileged  beings  as  a  kind  of  Jacob's  ladder,  by  whioh 
they  could  establish  a  communication  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  receive  direct  divine  iufluences.  Unhappily,  the  suppo^- 
tion  of  these  direct  correspondences  with  angelic  natures  gave 
rise  to  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  an  equal  communication  with 
evil  spirits. 

This  direct  intervention  of  the  devil  in  human  aflairs  being 
once  recognized,  and  generally  admitted,  would,  by  inevitable 
consequence,  lead  to  all  sorts  of  follies  and  extravagances. 
Every  one  speculated  on  the  subject  according  to  his  peculiar 
turn  of  mind;  and  in  a  short  time  the  foolish  fancies  of  minds, 
weakened  by  sickness  or  misfortune,  were,  by  constant  repetition, 
formed  into  a  kind  of  code  or  eystcm  of  belief,  which,  being  in- 
stilled with  the  first  rudiments  of  instruction,  reduced  the  most 
powerful  minds  beneath  its  influence;  those  even  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Zuingle,  Ecolampadius,  Melancthon,  and  Knox,  men  so 
prompt  in  detecting  error,  and  so  intrepid  in  exposing  it,  par- 
took of  the  belief  of  their  times.  At  a  later  period,  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Mattliew  Hale  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against 
poor  women  accused  of  sorcery ;  even  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
had  torn  the  veil  from  vulgar  errors,  and  who  spoke  in  this  suit, 
declared  *'  that  the  convulsions  of  the  accused,  although  arising, 
from  natural  causes,  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  devil,  who  interposed  on  the  solicitations  of  the 
sorceresses." 

Spinello,  predecessor  of  Milton,  was  the  first,  who,  in  those 
barbarous  times,  imparted  somewhat  of  a  terrible  beauty  to 

beren  Heien,  nnd  Hesen  Prooesaen,  Deemonen,  Oeipenteni  nud  GeiateN 
ercbeinaogen,  Hayence,  18S8;  Friedricb,  SjatematiMhe  Literator  d«r 
HnUiokea  nad  goriotUchen  Piyohologia,  p.  260,  «t  mj.,  Berlis,  1S33. 
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Lucifer;  this  inooT&tiou  of  genitu  did  oot  ptevent  hia  remaining 
faithful  to  the  ideas  of  his  age ;  his  reason  gave  way  soon  after 
be  had  completed  his  picture  of  the  fall  of  the  angels ;  be  be- 
lieved himself  pursued  by  the  devils  vhicb  he  had  represented, 
aird  died  in  the  midst  of  his  terrors.  ■ 

It  was  not  antil  1484  that  Magic  began  to  play  an  important 
part  in  history.  The  bull  of  Innocent  the  Eighth  roused  the 
smouldering  fires. 

With  what  terror,  in  the  sixteenth,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  serenteenth  century,  would  the  recital  of  the  visions  of  the 
onhappyBachzkOjof  Kcenigsbergjbe  listened  to,  which  tormented 
him  during  bis  political  labors  in  1806;  that  hideous  negro 
seated  opposite  to  bim ;  that  monstrous  owl's  bead  watching  him 
every  night  between  the  curtains ; -those  serpents  twisting  around 
his  knees,  as  he  sat,  inditing  his  sentences,  were  well  caloa- 
lated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  horror.* 

In  1651,  we.find  the  Englishmsn  Pordage  relating  as  actual 
facts,  similar  visions  produced  by  an  over-excitement  of  tb« 
brain.  He  and  his  disciples,  Jane  Leade,  Thomas  Bromley, 
Hooker,  S&bbertoo,  and  others,  saw  a  vbioD  on  their  first  day  of 
assembling,  of  incomparable  magnificence.  Tbe  powers  of  hell 
passed  in  review  before  them ;  seated  in  chariots  drawn  by 
lioDS,  bears,  dragons,  and  tigers,  in  the  midst  of  portentous 
clouds.  Ifext  in  succession  followed  the  inferior  spirits,  with 
ears  of  oats  and  griffins,  and  distorted  and  twisted  limbs.  These 
visions  were  equally  distinct,  whether  the  disciples  opened  or 
closed  their  eyes,  "for,"  said  their  master,  '*we  see  with  the 
eye»  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body." 

At  tbe  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Dr.  Dee  asserted,  with 
apparent  sincerity,  that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  angels ;  his  partner,  Dr.  Kichard  Napier, 
father  of  the  illustrious  inventor  of  logarithms,  believed  that  be 
received  the  greater  Diunher  of  bis  medical  prescriptions  from 
the  angel  Raphael.  At  this  period,  there  were  few  practition- 
ers who  thought  they  could  complete  a  cure  without  tbe  aid  of 
some  supernatural  power.  In  England,  certain  causes  peculiar 
to  that  nation  contributed  to  induce  a  disposition  to  melancholy, 
and  to  produce  an  undefinable  drea'd  unknown  at  other  periods 

*  Britiah  Review,  July,  1830,  p.  35. 
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of  her  hiatory.  HiatorUne  desoribe  the  gloomy  oharacter  of  the 
rigid  Puritans  of  that  time,  the  changes  irhich  occurred  in  noble 
families,  vhose  estates  had  been  confiscated  for  the  profit  of  the 
prevailing  sects,  ftnd  the  tales  spread  abroad  by  their  former 
proprietors,  secular  or  religions. 

[Seveiral  pages  folUtiring,  it  has  heen  thought  vnneceseary  to 
translate.  The  obscenities  of  the  pretended  witches'  sabbath, 
and  other  horrors  enacted  under  the  influence  of  supposed  poe- 
session  or  witchcraft,  are  traced  to  the  action  of  orer-exoited 
imaginations  on  ignorant  or  ill-regulated  minds,  and  to  the  use 
of  certain  narcotic  pomades  or  ointments,  with  which  the  sor- 
cerers anointed  themselves,  thereby  producing  horrible  and  sen- 
sual dreams.  The  appearance  and  adoration  of  the  buck,  the 
cat,  and  that  which  is  of  equal  importance  in  sorcery,  the  key, 
are  found  amongst  the  divinities  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  occur 
frequently  on  Egyptian  monuments. — Tb.] 

We  recognize  but  seldom,  in  the  demonomaniacs  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  obscenities  which  marked  that  period.  May  not 
the  reason  be,  that  erotic  ideas  were  then  more  generally  spread, 
in  consequence  of  the  predominance  of  the  instinctive  over  the 
intellectual  faculties  ? 

The  origin  of  lycantropby  is  traced  to  the  most  ancient  epochs 
of  paganism.  In  this  illusion,  the  nnhappy  demented  person 
believed  himself  transformed  into  »  man-wolf.  Sometimes  the 
pretended  transformation  was  caused  by  beverages,  and  poieon- 
ovs  ointments.  The  companions  of  Ulysses,  who  were  meta- 
morphosed into  swine,  are  the  most  ancient  examples.  Herodo- 
tus, in  his  work,  describes  this  transformation  as  occurring  rather 
frequently.  Saint  Auguatin  asserts  that  certain  women  in  Italy 
changed  themselves  into  horses,  by  the  use  of  a  sort  of  poison. 
But  it  was  principally  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
that  this  singular  illusion  spread  through  Europe.  Cynantfaro- 
pea  and  lycanthropes  abandoned  their  dwellings  to  plunge  into 
forests,  allowing  their  nails,  hair,  and  beard  to  grow,  mutilating, 
and  even  sometimes  killing  and  devouring  unfortunate  children. 

Wierus  relates  the  singular  trial  which  occured  at  Besan^on, 
in  1521.  It  is  »  case  of  lycantropby,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  madness  of  the  accused  and  the  ignorance  of  the  jadges. 
The  inquisitor  conducted  the  afiair,  and  summoned  the  three 
criminals,  Pierre  Borgot,  Michel  Verdun,  and  le  gros  Pierre. 
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All  tfarM  eonfessed  they  had  given  themselTes  to  the  devil. 
Bargot  otmed  that  he  bad  killed  a  yonng  boy  with  his  wolfs 
olaws  and  teeth,  and  vonld  have  eaten  him,  if  the  peasants 
bad  not  chased  him.  Michel  Verdnn  said  that  he  had  killed 
a  young  girl  who  was  gathering  peas  in  a  garden,  and  that 
he  and  Bnrgot  had  killed  and  eaten  four  othdr  girls.  He  pointed 
oat  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  ages  of  foor  other  children  whom 
they  bad  deronred.  Be  added,  that  be  and  bis  companions 
used  a  powder  which  destroyed  life. 

These  three  wehr  woItgb  were  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive.* 

Case  GXXY.  In  the  antnmn  of  the  year  XII.,  a  man,  by 
trade  a  mason,  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  without  any 
apparent  oanse.  One  night  he  bad  strange  visionsj  and  before 
morning  had  escaped  into  the  desert.  On  the  second  day  of 
his  attack,  he  refused  all  nourishment ;  but  two  days  after,  he 
devoured  the  food  that  was  offered  to  him  with  extreme  voracity ; 
he  bowled  like  a  wolf,  and  became  several  times  enraged,  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  bite.  On  the  fourteenth  day,  at  the  approaoh 
of  night,  be  again  escaped  into  the  fields,  where  he  uttered 
fearful  cries,  which  were  checked  by  affusions  of  cold  water. 
This  singular  disease  terminated  on  the  eighteenth  day  in  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  which  lasted  nearly  twenty-four  hours. 
His  complete  core  appeared  finally  to  result  from  natural 
cause8.t 

Several  writers  think  that  great  obtuseness  of  feeling  may 
oocasioQ  ballocinations,  which  chiefly  present  themselves  under 
the  form  of  errors  of  personality  in  a  physical  sense.  It  is 
probable  that  this  morbid  disposition  existed  in  a  certain  nnrober 
of  lycantrophes,  in  whom  a  perversion  of  ideas  were  associated 
with  this  symptom,  and  occasioned  their  singular  illusions. 

It  is  curious  to  find  amongst  the  Ahyssinians,  in  oar  own 
times,  a  superstition  very  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  people 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Like  them,  they  believe  in  a 
Zoomorpbism,  which  is  a  striking  image  of  lycantrophy.  Thns 
the  class  of  pewterers  and  blacksmiths  are  generally  regarded 

"  Bfittiger'g  Sltecte  Spnren  der  Wolfbrwntfa  in  der  OriechnobeD  Hitho- 
logie,  nebat  ZmUtien  von  Sprengel  id  deaten  BeittUgeu  inr  Oeaoh.  der 
mti.     Friedreich's  LitortugeHh.  pp.  23,  27. 

t  Matbej,  NouveUea  r^oherebea  enr  le«  Ualodie*  de  I'oprit,  1S16,  p.  96. 
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SB  having  the  pover  of  transforming  themselTes  into  Kyenae 
and  other  ferocious  animals,  and  of  cansing  diseases  by  their 
looks.  But  instead  of  being  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  like  the 
vehr  wolrea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  lire  dreaded,  but  in 
peace.* 

Mystic  ideas,  from  whence  were  derived  the  greater  part  of 
the  belie&  that  we  have  described,  were  extremely  favorable  to 
the  production  of  halluciDations.  As  the  conviction  of  their  truth 
was  general,  and  doubt  was  unknown,  their  power  was  unlimited. 
All  minds  were  turned  towards  heaven,  bat,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  sentiments  and  their  impressions,  some  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  rigors  of  penitential  asceticism ;  fasts, 
macerations,  solitude,  and  fear  of  the  torments  of  hell,  engen- 
dered in  them  the  most  fearful  visions.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
abandoning  themselves  to  all  the  emotions  of  contemplative 
asceticism,  experienced  ecstasies  and  all  the  ravishment  of  com- 
munication with  celestial  beings.  Amongst  pagans,  for  the 
same  reason,  individuals  of  contracted  ideas  (bilious  tempera- 
ment), were  pursued  by  furies  and  infernal  deities,  whilst  men 
of  eicpansive  ideas  (sanguine  temperament),  saw  sylphs,  fauns, 
and  the  divinities  of  Olympus. 

A  belief  in  spirits  so  ancient  and  so  universal,  the  certainty 
of  intercourse  with  fatins,  sylphides,  nudes,  and  demons  amongst 
the  Greeks,  of  nymphs  amongst  the  Romans,  of  gnomes  and 
genii  in  Eastern  nations,  and  of  fairies,  sylphs,  angels,  and 
demons,  amongst  the  Christians,  have  been  the  origin  of  those 
innumerable  hallucinations,  with  descriptions  of  which  so  many 
volumes  are  filled.  Such  are  the  beliefs  which  gave  rise  to 
accounts  of  souls  in  torment,  entreating  the  intercession  of 
prayer ;  of  spirits,  who  have  returned  to  reveal  some  particular 
event,  announce  an  approaching  death,  and  return  in  fulfilment 
of  a  compact ;  or  of  the  dead,  who  suck  the  blood  of  their  living 
victims. 

It  is  certain  that  a  great  number  of  apparitions  have  appeared 
which,  not  coinciding  with  any  particular  event,  have  sunk  into 
oblivion,  whilst  every  publicity  has  been  given  to  those  which 
by  chance  have  been  realized.  Of  such  a  character  is  the  history 
given  in  the  Monde  dea  Eapritt,  by  Beaumont ;  it  is  one  of  the 

•  Pofirce,  Vojftge  en  Abjaainie,  pubUebed  bj  Lord  Talenlin.  British 
Review,  Juij,  1831.  Srierre  de  Boiamont,  De  I'lnflaenoe  de  la  CiriliaatioD. 
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most  iDteresting  cases  of  the  kind.  The  heroine  of  the  anec- 
dote, vhich  hftppened  in  1662,  waa  b.  dangbter  of  Sir  Cfa&rles 
Lee.  No  reasonable  donbt  can  exist  as  to  the  anthentictty  of 
the  recital,  as  it  was  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Qloncester,  from 
the  Terbal  account  given  by  the  father  of  the  yoong  lady. 

Case  CXXVI.  The  first  wife  of  Charles  Lee  died  in  giving 
birth  to  a  little  girl.  Lady  Everard,  a  sister  of  the  deceased, 
ondertook  to  bring  np  and  educate  the  child,  a  task  which  she 
fwthfully  performed.  The  young  lady  having  arrived  at  a  mar- 
riageable age,  was  betrothed  to  Sir  William  Perkins,  hut  the 
tHMriage  was  blighted  by  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance. 
One  night.  Miss  Lee  observed  a  light  in  her  chamber ;  she  im- 
mediately called  to  a  servant,  and  inquired  why  she  had  left  a 
lamp  burning.  The  servant  replied  that  there  was  no  other 
light  in  the  room  than  the  one  she  had  juat  brought ;  that  the 
fire  was  entirely  out,  and  probably  her  young  mistress  had  bees 
dreaming.  Persnaded  that  such  was  the  case,  she  again  went 
to  sleep.  Towards  two  in  the  morning,  she  awoke,  and  saw  a 
little  woman,  who  told  her  that  she  was  her  mother ;  that  she 
was  destined  to  happiness,  and  that  she  would  visit  her  again 
the  same  day  at  noon.  Miss  Lee  again  called  her  servant,  whom 
she  desired  to  assist  in  dressing  her,  and  passed  into  her  bondolr. 
There  she  remained  until  nine  o'clock,  bringing  oat  with  her  a 
sealed  letter  for  her  father.  This  she'  gave  to  her  annt,  Lady 
Everard,  related  what  had  occurred,  and  requested  her,  when 
she  was  dead,  to  give  the  letter  as  it  was  addressed.  The  aunt, 
imagining  her  niece  to  have  suddenly  gone  mad,  sent  off  in- 
stantly to  Chelmsford  for  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  who 
hastened  to  attend.  They  could  not  discover  any  signs  of  men- 
tal alienation ;  but  Lady  Everard,  nevertheless,  desired  that  her 
niece  should  be  bled.  The  young  lady  having  allowed  them  to 
act  as  they  thought  fit,  requested  that  the  chaplain  might  be 
sent  for  to  recite  prayers ;  on  the  conclnsioa  of  which,  she  took 
her  guitar  and  book  of  psabns,  and  played  and  sang  with  such 
perfect  melody,  that  her  music-master,  who  was  present,  was 
both  astonished  and  delighted. 

Towards  noon,  she  arose,  desired  to  he  placed  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, and  heaving  one  or  two  sighs,  expired.  She  grew  cold 
so  rapidly  that  the  surgeon  and  physician  were  astonished.  She 
died  at  Waltham,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  three  miles  from 
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Chelmsford.  The  letter  iraa  seat  to  Sir  Charles,  in  the  county 
of  Warwiolc;  bnt  he  was  so  grieTed  at  the  distressing  event, 
that  he  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  funeral.  He  had  the  body 
ezhnmed  and  placed  hy  the  side  of  bis  wife,  at  Edmonton,  »o- 
cording  to  the  request  of  hb  daughter.* 

This  ease  appears  to  us  to  be  very  readily  explained ;  imagi- 
nation, in  an  imprasBihle  young  girl,  would  be  mni^  over-excited 
as  the  fatal  hour  approached.  The  exaltation  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  an  organisation  probably  delicate,  was  raised  to  so 
high  a  pitch  that  vital  force  wag  exhausted.  As  to  the  revela- 
tion, sensible  minds  will  see  but  a  fortunate  coincidence,  withoat 
which,  the  history  would  never  probably  have  found  a  recorder. 

In  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Qermany, 
a  belief  still  exists  in  the  reality  of  a  wonderful  apparition 
which  appears,  it  is  said,  aa  the  presage  of  an  approaching  death. 
The  person  under  the  hallucination  sees  another  self,  a  figure  in 
every  respect  similar  in  form,  feature,  action,  and  dress.  We 
have  already  mentioned  this  phenomenon,  which  the  Germans 
cM  Deut4roteopU.-^ 

In  a  very  clever  recent  pablioation,  we  find  an  anecdote  rela- 
tive to  the  famous  Bockingham.  Three  times  did  Sir  George 
Villiers,  father  of  the  duke,  appear  to  an  ofSoer  of  the  ward- 
robe, to  warn  him  of  the  fate  that  threatened  his  son.  But  this 
officer  was  too  low  in  rank  to  acquit  himself  conveniently  of  his 
mission,  and  neglected  to  make  the  warning  known  until  the 
third  appearance ;  he  then  applied  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he 
was  on  intimate  terms,  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  Master  of  the  Be* 
quests,  and  persuaded  him  to  demand  an  audience  of  hb  Grace, 
in  which,  if  granted,  he  promised  to  reveal  matters  of  the  high- 
est importance.  The  officer  entered  into  the  minutest  details, 
which  had  been  communicated  by  the  spirit,  to  prove  to  the 
duke  that  he  was  no  impostor ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  he  (the 
duke)  was  very  melancholy  after  the  interview.  But  of  what 
ose  was  the  warning  ?  To  create  a  vague  uneasiness  about  a  dan- 
ger, against  which  it  was  imposBible  to  guard,  since  the  warning 
was  too  mysterious  to  enable  the  duke  to  ti^e  suitable  preoaa- 
tioos-t 

*  Hibb«Tt,  op.  eil. 

t  Walter  Scott    A  Iiegend  of  MontroM,  ah.  ivii.  note  Wraithi. 

X  0«i>rg«  Brodie,  Esq.,  Histoiy  of  tiie  Britiih  Empire,  vol.  xi. 
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CiUB  CXXYII.  M.  Bexnel,  a  yonog  Btudent,  fifteen  years  of 
Age,  eontraoted  an  intimacy  with  another  jonng  man,  named 
Deflfontaines.  Haring  talked  over  the  compacts  entered  into 
between  persons  who  promised  that  the  one  who  first  died  shonld 
rerisit  the  sniriror,  they  entered  into  a  similar  agreement,  which 
they  signed  with  their  blood  (1696).  Shortly  after  this,  thej 
parted,  and  Desfontaines  went  to  Caen. 

Id  Joly,  1697,  M.  Besnel  was  amnsing  himself  with  haymak- 
ing, near  to  the  honse  of  a  friend,  when  he  became  suddenly 
&int,  <which  was  followed  by  a  bad  night's  rest.  Kotwithstand- 
ing  this  indisposition,  be  returned  to  the  field,  and  again  had  a 
similar  attack.  On  the  third  day,  the  fit  was  more  serioos.  "I 
lost  all  consciousness,"  said  be.  "  Persons  came  to  my  assist- 
ance, bnt  my  mind  was  mnch  more  distorbed  than  it  had  pre- 
Tionsly  been.  Those  who  raised  me  ap  asserted  that,  on  being 
qnestioned  as  to  where  I  felt  pain,  I  replied :  '  I  bare  seen  what 
I  nerer  expected  to  see.'  I  recollect  neither  the  question  nor 
answer;  it  agrees,  however,  with  my  remembrance  of  the  appa- 
rition -of  a  man  who  was  only  half  of  the  ordinary  height,  bat 
whue  person  I  did  not  recognise.  A  few  -minntes  afterwards, 
on  noontiDg  a  ladder,  I  saw  my  classmate,  Desfontaines,  at  its 
foot.  At  this  sight,  I  turned  giddy,  my  head  fell  between  two 
of  the  ronnda,  and  I  fainted.  They  took  me  down,  and  placed 
me  on  a  piece  of  wood,  which  aerred  as  a  seat  in  the  great 
square  of  the  Capoohins.  A»  soon  as  I  was  seated,  I  no  longer 
perceived  M.  de  Sorteville,  the  master  of  the  house,  nor  his  ser- 
Tants ;  bat  only  Desfontsines,  who  signed  for  me  to  come  to  him. 
X  drew  back,  as  though  I  would  make  way  for  him.  Those  who 
wer«  present,  but  whom  I  did  not  see,  remarked  the  movement. 
As  he  stood  still,  I  arose  to  meet  him ;  he  took  my  lefi  arm  with 
bis  right  hand,  and  led  me  about  thirty  paces  off,  to  an  alley, 
holding  me  very  tightly. 

"  The  servants,  believing  that  X  had  entirely  recovered,  went 
about  their  business,  excepting  a  little  groom,  who  told  M.  d« 
Sorteville  that  I  was  talking  to  myself.  He  believed  that  I  was 
intoxicated,  and  approaching,  beard  me  ask  questions  and  make 
replies,  which  he  afterwards  repeated. 

*'  My  conversation  with  Desfontaines  lasted  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  '  I  agreed  with  you,'  said  be,  'that  if  I  died  first,  I 
would  come  and  tell  yon  so ;  I  was  drowned  yesterday,  at  this 
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hour,  m  the  river  nt  Caeo,  in  company  vith  such  and  aueh  per- 
sons. It  vaB  very  warm,  and  I  took  a  notion  to  bathe,  but 
fainted  on  entering  the  water.  The  Abb^  Meniljeas,  my  com- 
panion, plunged  in  to  save  me ;  I  seized  him  by  the  foot,  but 
whether  from  fear,  or  as  a  means  of  remoonting  to  the  surface, 
he  gave  me  a  violent  Icick  on  the  breast,  which  drove  me  again 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was  very  deep  in  this  spot.' 

" Desfontaines,"  conunnes  M.  Bezuel,  "was  larger  than  in 
life.  I  only  perceived  the  half  of  his  body ;  he  was  naked,  with- 
out a  hat,  with  his  beantiful  light  hair,  and  a  white  paper  on  hia 
forehead,  twisted  in  his  hair,  with  writing  npou  it,  bat  which 
I  could  not  decipher." 

This  apparition  and  conversation  were  repeated  several  times. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  death  of  the  young  man  bood 
became  known.  The  celebrated  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre,  who  pub- 
lished the  anecdote,  and  vouches  for  its  authenticity^  accounts 
for  it  by  natural  causes.  It  is  probable  that  the  fainting  of 
Beinel  was  the  cause  of  the  apparitions.  "  1  know,"  says  Fer< 
riar,  "from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  that  syncope 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  illuBions  and  visions,  which  are  ooly 
reminiscences  of  known  objects.  One  fact  must  be  noticed, 
which  is,  that  the  morbid  impression  often  lasts  long  after  the 
restoration  of  health.  A  man  imagined,  during  a  paroxysm  of 
derangement,  that  a  considerable  property  had  been  left  to  him ; 
the  idea  did  not  qnit  him  on  bis  recovery,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  undeceived.* 

The  remembrance  of  the  voice  and  figure  of  an  intimate  friend 
may  cause  an  hallncination.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  cele- 
brated apparition  of  Ficinns  to  Michel  Mercatus,  which  is  re- 
lated by  Baronius. 

These  illustrious  friends,  a^er  a  long  conversation  on  the  nv 
tnre  of  the  soal,  agreed  that  whichever  of  the  two  died  the  first, 
should,  if  possible,  appear  to  the  survivor,  and  inform  him  of 
Uie  nature  of  the  other  world. 

"Some  time  afterwards,"  says  Baronius,  "it  happened  that, 
whilst  Michel  Mercatus  was  studying  philosophy,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  suddenly  heard  the  sound  as  of  a  horse  galloping, 
which  stopped  at  his  door,  and  the  voice  of  his  friend  Fioinue, 

*  Jonmal  d«  Tr6raux,  t.  vili.  p.  1724.    Feniar,  cp.  ciL 
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who  cried:  "0  Michel,  Michel!  all  those  things  are  true!" 
Surprised  at  these  irords,  Mercatos  rose,  and  vent  to  the  nio- 
dow.  He  saw  his  friend,  vith  his  back  towards  faim,  noimted 
on  a  white  horse. 

Mercattis  called  to  him  and  followed  faim  with  his  eyes,  nnUl 
he  disappeared.  He  soon  receiTed  the  news  that  Fidnos  had 
died  at  Florence  at  the  time  of  the  apparition.  The  distance 
that  separated  them  was  considerable. 

This  apparition,  which  aroused  eo  mach  attention  in  conse- 
qaencfl  of  the'  exalted  station  of  the  parties,  may  bo  explained 
hj  the  following  circomstances :  The  stndy  of  Plato  and  the 
idea  of  his  friend  cansed  an  hallucination  favored  by  the  silence 
of  the  morning.  Baronins  adds  that  Mercatos  abandoned  bis 
profane  studies  and  devoted  himself  to  theology.* 

Should  circamBtances,  which  appear  to  have  occasioned  sad- 
den  conversions  in  unbelievers,  be  always  referred  to  the  influ- 
ence of  mysticism,  or  to  hallucinations  of  dght  and  hearingf 
In  a  religious  point  of  view,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  this  opinion ; 
we  are  convinced  that  God  may  make  use  of  supernatural  means 
to  call  wandering  men  to  himself;  to  believe  otherwise,  would 
be  to  reject  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ.t 

Cash  GXXVIU.  Colonel  Gardiner  had  passed  the  evening 
amongst  his  gay  companions.  He  had  made  an  appointment 
precisely  at  midnight  with  a  married  woman.  The  company  sepa- 
rated at  eleven,  and  he,  not  wishing  to  go  to  bis  appointment  be- 
fore the  hour,  went  np  to  bis  room  to  amuse  himself  with  a  book. 
By  chance,  he  took  npa  religions  book,  which  his  grandmother,  or 
his  aunt,  had  slipped  into  his  portmanteau,  entitled  The  Chri«tian 
Soldier,  or  Heaven  taken  hy  As»auU.  Judging,  by  its  title, 
that  he  would  be  entertained  by  the  use  of  professional  phrases, 
applied  in  a  spiritual  sense,  he  resolved  to  read  it  carefully. 
Notwithstanding  this  determination,  he  could  not  fix  his  atten- 

*  De  ApparitionibM  HortaonuD,  vivia  et  pseto  &ctii,  Lipa.  1709. — Baro- 
nil  Atmalea.  Burontaa  had  thia  hiatory  from  Uie  gnndaon  of  Hercatua, 
prothonolary  of  the  Church,  a  mao  of  the  gresteat  probitj  and  learning. 

t  There  is,  however,  an  importaut  distinction  to  be  made  relative  to 
iii;ati(»sm.  Token  in  general,-it  ia  not  a  diaeaae  of  the  mind ;  it  reata  npon 
actoal  facta,  and  anppliea  a  real  want.  Myatioiam  ia  grand  and  beanU- 
fnl;  bnt  it  maat  be  regulated.  Without  thia  oheok,  we  are  liable  to  fbll 
into  ezaf^eration  and  errora  of  aentiment. 
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tion  DD  it.  Whilst  lie  held  the  boot  in  hjs  hand,  God  ronchmfed 
him  a  TieioD,  which  bore  the  happiest  and  most  important  re- 
anlte.  He  perceived  an  eztraordinarj  light  fall  on  his  book, 
which  he  at  first  attributed  to  the  lamp,  but,  raising  his  eyes, 
he  saw,  to  his  great  aatoDishment,  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  encircled  with  a  glory.  At  the  same  time  a  voice  uttered 
these  words!  "0,  sinner  I  see  to  what  a  condition  thj  crimes 
have  reduced  me!"  This  apparition  produced  such  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  colonel  that  he  renounced  his  style  of  life,  and 
became  a  very  religions  character.* 

To  this  example,  which  has  been  cited  as  a  favorable  interpo- 
sition of  the  Divinity,  another  has  been  opposed,  which  happened 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  enemies 
of  Christianity,  and  which  resulted  in  an  encouragement  to  pub- 
lish a  work  contMuing  his  very  dangerous  opinions. 

Gasb  CXXIX.  "My  book,  I>e  veritate  prout  dittinguUur  a 
revelatione  veritimile  pou&Qi  et  afalto,"  relates  Lord  Herbert, 
"whichlhad  commencedin  England,  was  nearly  fiuiahed;  all  the 
boors  which  I  could  steal  from  visits  and  negotiations  were  devoted 
to  its  completion ;  this  at  length  being  achieved,  I  hastened  to 
show  it  to  Tilenus  and  to  Hugo  Grotius,  an  illustrious  savant, 
who,  having  escaped  from  Hollaod,  had  taken  refuge  in  France. 
They  praised  it  much,  and  exhorted  me  to  publish  it. 

"I  felt  the  approval  of  two  such  learned  men  as  a  great  encou.- 
ragement,  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  opposition  which  I  foresaw 
it  wonld  enconnter  made  me  hesitate.  One  fine  day,  about 
noon,  my  windows  being  open,  I  took  my  book,  knelt  down,  and 
pronounced  aloud  these  words : — 

" '  0,  eternal  Grod,  Creator  of  the  light  which  illuminates  me, 
thou  who  enlightenest  souls  when  thou  wouldst,  tell  mc  by  a 
celestial  sign  if  I  should  publish  or  suppress  my  work — '  I  had 
hardly  uttered  these  words,  than  a  loud,  but  agreeable  sound, 
proceeded  from  heaven,  which  impressed  me  with  such  great 
joy,  that  I  felt  convinced  that  my  request  was  granted. 

"Howsoever  sb'ange  this  may  appear,  I  protest,  before  God, 
not  only  that  I  heard  the  sound,  bat  saw,  in  the  clearest  sky  on 
which  I  ever  gazed,  the  spot  whence  it  came.     In  consequence 

*  Hibbert,  Skatohea  of  the  PhiloBOiib;  of  ApparidooB,  2d  edition,  Edio- 
bargh,  1825,  p.  324. 
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of  this  sign,  I  published  my  book,  and  spread  it  throaghont  all 
Christian  lands,  amongst  &U  the  learned  capable  of  reading  and 
appreciating  it." 

Dr.  LeUnd,  in  his  Et»ay  on  Deittieal  Writen,  does  not  qnea- 
tion  the  truth  of  the  recital  of  the  noble  lord.*  One  cannot 
but  be  Btmck,  on  reading  this  case,  vith  the  iaconsietencj  of 
the  boman  mind.  Here  is  a  man  preparing  to  launch  forth  a 
work  against  revelation,  who  BUpplicatoB  the  Deity^  for  a  special 
revelation.  In  good  logic,  it  appears  to  us  impossible  to  esta- 
blish the  slightest  resemblance  between  this  case  and  that  of 
Colonel  Gardiner. 

When  men  are  influenced  by  superstition  and  terror,  no  ideas 
are  too  strange  to  appear  to  them  realities.  One  of  the  most 
singular  follies  of  this  character  is  that  known  as  vampirism, 
traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  stryges  of  the  Talmud.  This 
kind  of  epidemic  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  several  parts  of  Hungary,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and 
Lorraine.  The  peasantry  who  were  attacked  by  it  believed  that 
the  souls  of  their  enemiea  could  appear  to  them  after  death, 
under  different  forms.  Some  dreamed  that  these  malicious 
spectres  took  them  by  the  throat,  and,  having  strangled  them, 
sucked  their  blood.  Others  believed  that  they  actually  saw 
these  cruel  monsters. 

Mystic  ideas  in  an  expansive  form,  by  exalting  the  imagina- 
tion, produced  those  namerous  instances  of  ecstasies  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  whose  characteristics  were  of  a 
nature  quite  celestial.  To  this  influence,  must  be  assigned  the 
apparitions  and  auditions  of  the  imaginary  chorus  of  Paracelsus, 
of  the  coDvnlsionists  and  Shakers,  the  ecstatics  of  the  Cevennes, 
the  possessed  of  Londun,  the  convulsionists  of  Gornouailles,  and 
of  the  Shetland  Isles,  etc. 

In  noting  the  ideas  which  contribute  still  more  to  the  produc- 
tion of  hallucinations,  we  have  invited  attention  to  some  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
influence  of  this  era  of  strange  deceptions,  numerous  errors, 
beautiful  dreams,  magnificent  fancies,  and  immortal  ficticns,  it 
appears  indispensable  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  grotesque,  terrible, 
or  benevolent  beings,  with  which  it  was  formerly  peopled.t 

*  AntobiogTaphf  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cberburj,  t.  Uibbert,  p.  227. 
t  Ferdinand  Deoii,  Le  moude  enehaiit^,  ootmographie  oa  hiEtoire  natu- 
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The  barbarians  did  not  only  bring  with  them  deraststion  and 
death ;  they  inculcated  their  religtona  creeds  into  all  minds. 
The  Roman  people  heard  for  the  first  time  of  Eimenberg,  that 
celestial  city  whose  only  access  was  by  the  rainbow;  of  Mifiein, 
a  subterranean  world,  traversed  by  poisonans  streams ;  of  the 
wolf  Fenris,  who  was  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  world ;  of  the 
serpent  Yormongadnr,  whose  folds  encircled  the  globe ;  of 
Grasvitnir,  whose  hissings  were  terrible ;  and  of  the  colossal 
Eskthimir,  the  back  with  the  gigantic  horn,  whence  falls  the 
primitive  fonntoin  £rom  which  all  streams  flow. 

The  Hnn,  bom  of  demoniac  interconrse,  and  who  was  believed 
to  devour  men,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  Ogre. 

In  listening  to  such  recitals,  men  to  whom  antiquity  had  be- 
queathed centaurs,  minotaurs,  satyrs,  fauns,  pans,  and  aegypans, 
and  who  imagined  they  still  met  with  these  beings  in  solitary 
places,  conld  not  pause  on  so  promising  a  road ;  marvelloas  crea- 
tions were  therefore  constantly  suggested  to  their  minds.  The 
oblong  coffer  of  Cosmao,  divided  into  two  compartments,  is  not 
the  least  curious  amongst  them.* 

There  was  suddenly  a  great  silence.  These  barbarous  super- 
stitions had  merged  into  the  paradise  and  hell  of  the  Christian ; 
and  the  breath  of  Mohammed  blew  all  wonderful  fables  to  an- 
other  part  of  the  world. 

But  the  latter  years  of  the  ninth  century  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  violent  perturbation  by  the  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  dogmas  contained  in  Holy  Writ.  All  men,  in  the  general 
conBtemation^  looked  for  the  end  of  the  world.  In  order  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  terror  which  brooded  over  Europe,  the  formid- 
able pictures  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  most  be 
studied. 

Christian  belief,  developed  in  the  midst  of  these  depressing 
feelings,  and  the  angoish  inspired  by  the  anticipation  <d  the 
destruction  of  the  world,  were  extremely  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  demoniac  ideas,  whose  rapid  propagation  is  explained 
by  the  causes  we  have  related. 

ITatural  history  also  contributed  its  share  to  enlarge  the  er- 
rors of  imagination,  by  extending  the   field  of  fiction.     The 

relle  et  fantaatiqae  du  mojeo  ftge,  Parii,  1843.    Bekkar,  Le  monde  eo- 
chant^,  4  voU.  ISmo.  Amiteidoin,  1694. 
*  Letronne,  Revae  des  Deax  MondM.    Duuoa,  Eiat.  Litt.  da  la  France. 
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«ziBteiice  of  thfl  phoenix,  tbe  roc,  And  the  winged  serpent,  Mere 
all  sincerely  believed.  The  bones  of  the  mastodon  were  looked 
on  aa  those  of  giants.  The  air  was  filled  with  horrible  dragons, 
baailiska,  and  winged  serpents.  The  cavemB  were  inhabited  by 
monsters  with  eyea  that  darted  flames.  The  seas  were  the  abode 
of  the  kraken,  of  the  sea-monk,  and  of  the  sea-bishop. 

The  Talmad  improved  npon  these  strange  conceptions,  by 
affirming  the  existence  of  Uliths,  a  kind  of  chembimj  lamias,  ser- 
pentifona  spectres,  and  stryges,  a  sort  of  vampire,  who  greedily 
sucked  the  breasts  of  children. 

The  discovery  of  America  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  hnman 
mind.  Ailventorers  roamed  through  a,  thousand  perils  in  search 
of  the  El  Dorado,  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  Fonntain 
of  Yonth.  Tha  vast  forests  of  Malabar  were  sud  to  be  peopled 
with  singnlar  creatures,  uniting  in  their  fantastic  forms  the  re- 
ligious reveries  of  India  with  those  of  Europe.  Feijoo,  the 
Voltaire  of  Spain,  says,  "Lies  are  like  serpents,  endlessly  mul- 
tipUed." 

Tbe  traditions  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  driven  out  before  the 
science  of  the  sixteenth  century,  sought  a  last  asylum  in  the 
New  World,  where  tbey  wellnigb  recovered  all  their  vigor. 

This  sketch,  too  short  for  some,  for  others  perhape  too  long, 
appeared  needful,  in  order  to  show  bow  this  union  of  the  mar- 
vellous and  the  terrible,  of  faith  and  of  ignorance,  which  dur* 
ing  a  lengthened  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  code  of 
mankind,  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  false  ideas,  tbe  real  causes 
of  those  hallncuiations,  traces  of  which  are  found  on  every  page 
of  history.  But  it  must  also  be  understood  why  they  are  not 
considered  a  symptom  of  insanity.  Those  who  experienced 
them,  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  the  times ;  but  they  were  no 
less  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  social  life.  Their  imagi- 
nations, strongly  excited  by  recitals,  beliefs,  and  the  absence 
of  all  doubt,  saw  what  others  believed  they  had  seen.  The  im- 
pulse, once  given,  was  rapidly  communicated ;  but  there  was  no 
incongruity  in  their  words  or  their  actions.  The  error  was  that 
of  society,  not  of  the  individual. 

In  order  to  complete  this  portion  of  our  work,  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  out  the  causes  of  the  hallucinations  which  occurred  under 
difi'erent  conditions  of  society.    What  has  been  already  said. 
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exhibits  the  coDseqneaces  attendant  on  beliefs,  passions,  prejndg- 
meats,  and  manaers.  Thus,  in  reading  the  hiatorj  of  apparitions 
described  bj  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  thej  will  be  found  to  varj 
according  to  the  different  doctrines  professed  bj  the  learned  on 
this  subject,  which,  in  oonrse  of  time,  began  to  prevail  amongst 
the  multitude.  In  almost  all  ancient  nations,  they  were  of  a 
religious  character.  The  importance  awarded  to  dreams  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  amoDgst  the  Bomans,  will  account  for  Ae 
multitude  of  apparitions,  warnings,  and  communicatioDS  with 
which  the  history  of  this  people  abounds.  This  form  of  hal- 
lucinations showed  itself  with  equal  frequency  in  the  Lower 
Empire.  One  of  the  monarchs  most  noted  for  his  philosophic 
knowledge,  Julian,  saw  the  genius  of  the  empire,  with  all  the 
insignia  of  mourning,  a  few  days  before  his  battle  with  the  Per- 
siana. 

In  the  ninth  century,  a  father,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his 
son,  the  Emperor  Basil,  of  Macedonia,  had  recourse  to  the 
prayers  of  a  celebrated  pontiff,*  and  saw  that  beloved  son, 
magnificently  dressed  and  mounted  on  a  superb  horse.  The 
phantom  ran  towards  bim,  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  and 
vanished.f 

Almost  all  the  Eastern  apparitions  represented  good  or  evil 
genii,  guarding  treasures  or  palaces,  angels  sent  by  Mohammed  to 
console  believers  or  to  warn  the  wicked  of  punishments  reserved 
for  them.  In  India,  where  life  is  a  long  act  of  reli^ons  observ- 
ance, the  least  infraction  of  which  is  punished  in  the  severest 
manner,  we  find  religious  hallucinations,  modified  by  its  climate 
and  its  dogmas. 

It  only  remains,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  moral  causes  on 
the  prodaction  of  hallucinations,  to  speak  of  some  partionlar 
influences,  the  study  of  which  offers  more  than  a  general  in- 
terest. 

Fear  has  always  the  same  foundation,  but  its  forms  vary  with 
different  epochs.  This  sensation  has  created,  especially  since 
the  revolution  of  1789,  a  great  variety  of  haHucioated  persons, 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  pureued  by  enemies,  police  officers, 

*  Tbeodon  Santaboren,  Abb4,  Arehbiahop  of  the  Zaohaitra. 
t  Gueebiua  Salverte,  <^.  eit.    V.  Olycaa,  Annal.  partie  iv.  p.  296.    Leo 
Qrammat,  in  vita  Basil,  imp.  20. 
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and  even  by  public  exeontionen.  Tbis  form  ia,  witboat  doubt, 
Areqaeutly  combined  iritb  melancboly  monomania,  but  obserTa- 
tioD  has  proved  that  the  hallucination  may  exist  alone. 

Case  OXXX.  A  clerk  in  a  honse  of  busineBB  discoTered  that 
the  varohouse  had  been  robbed ;  he  fell  into  a  state  of  deep 
despair,  tben  exclMmed  that  he  was  sought  for ;  he  sair  the 
gendarmes  surronnd  the  house ;  the  sc^old  iraa  prepared, 
the  executioner  ready  to  immolate  him.  It  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  prove  to  him  that  all  this  existed  but  in  his  imagina- 
tion ;  he  could  see  only  the  scaffold  and  the  ffendarmei.  To 
escape  this  imaginary  death,  he  committed  suicide.  Ibis  fact, 
which  we  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  our  professional 
career,  put  us  on  our  guard  against  tbis  class  of  diseases ;  it 
was  well  that  we  did  so ;  for  all  patients  presentiog  this  class  of 
hallucinatioDB,  have  attempted  to  destroy  themselves. 

Ga8B  GXXXI.  Clergeaud  being  condemned  to  death  by  the 
assise  court  of  P^rtgueuz,  on  a  charge  of  poisoning,  was  seised 
with  a  sort  of  vertigo  on  his  entrance  into  prison.  He  recog- 
nised no  one.  An  hallucination  painted  one  of  the  jailers  to  his 
mind  as  the  executioner,  whom  he  thought  every  instant  about 
to  put  him  to  death. 

Towards  evening,  Clergeaud  became  calm,  his  senses  returned 
and  hope  re-entered  his  heart.* 

Madness  is,  more  A-eqnently  than  is  believed,  the  result  of 
remorse.  This  remark  of^n  applies  to  balluoinationB.  Semi- 
ramns  saw  constantly  the  pallid  ooantenance  of  Kinus.  The 
•cconnt  of  the  death  of  Surgeon  Manottry  presents  a  positive 
proof  of  the  fact,  besides  which  it  expluns  the  haUucinations  of 
several  criminals. 

Gabb  CXXXII.  Maaoory,  the  enemy  of  Urbain  Grandier, 
was  choaen  on  the  26th  April,  1634,  to  examine  if,  as  the  prioress 
asserted,  some  part  of  his  body  was  insensible.  This  task  he 
performed  with  «o  much  barbarity,  that  one  cannot  think  of  the 
Bufferings  of  the  unfortaoate  victim  without  shuddering  with 
horror.f  He  repented  of  his  cmelty ;  for  one  night  about  ten 
o'clock,  as  be  was  returning  from  a  distant  part  of  the  town, 

*  Quette  des  TribaDeu,  2d  Ma;,  1S44. 

t  See  the  Bdmirftble  episode  of  tbe  torture  of  Urlwiii  Grandier,  in  the 
Cin<i-Man  of  M.  de  Vigny. 
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where  he  had  beea  to  visit  s  padent,  in  oompan;  with  his  hro- 
ther  and  another  mas,  he  snddeDlj  exclaimed,  with  a  start : 
"  Ah !  there  is  Grandier !  What  do  yon  want  with  me  V  and 
immediately  fell  into  a  trembling  and  a  frenzy,  from  which  they 
could  not  recorer  him.  They  took  him  home,  raving  of  Qrua- 
dier,  who  seemed  to  be  always  before  him,  and  pat  him  to  bed 
with  the  same  trembling  and  horror.  Daring  the  four  days 
longer  that  he  sorrived,  his  condition  did  not  change.  He  died, 
still  believing  that  Grandier  was  before  him,  and  endeavored  to 
repulse  him,  whilst  he  talked  in  a  terrible  manner.* 

8ally  reports  that  the  lonely  honre  of  Charles  IX.  became 
dreadful  by  a  repetition  of  the  cries  and  shrieks  which  he  heard 
during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  "  King  Charles," 
says  that  illustriouB  minister,  "  hearing,  od  the  evening  of  the 
day  and  during  all  the  following  day,  aceounts  of  the  slaughter 
of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  took  aside  Maitre  Amboise 
Far^,  his  priocipal  surgeon,  whom  he  much  loved,  although  he 
was  of  the  nevr  religion,  and  eaid  to  him :  '  Ambobe,  I  do  not 
know  what  has  happened  to  me  for  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
but  I  am  deeply  troubled,  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  I  am  always 
in  terror ;  for  at  all  times,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  I  seem  to 
see  those  murdered  bodies,  oovered  with  blood,  and  making 
hideona  faces  at  me.  -I  wish  the  old  people  and  children  had 
been  spared.'  "f  ■ 

When  the  mind  is  oppressed  by  a  great  crime,  monomania  ia 
at  hand,  and  accusing  voices  frequently  terrify  the  culprit  so 
greatly  as  to  drive  him  mad.  In  this  manner  can  be  explained 
the  terrors  of  people  in  a  neighborhood  where  great  massacres 
have  taken  place. 

Cabb  CXXXin.  Id  1623  or  1624,  a  man  named  Fletcher,  a 
considerable  land-owner,  of  Rascal,  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  mar- 
ried  a  young  woman  who  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  Ralph  Raynal,  an  innkeeper,  living  on  the  York  road, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Rascal,  and  whose  sister  lived  with  him. 
The  connection  being  continued  after  the   young  woman  had 

*  Sanii,  GBsai  M£dioo-hiBtorique  aar  lea  poBK^dds  ^e  Loadan,  p.  45. 
Pwia,  1839. 

t  Collection  des  U^moirei  relatifs  h,  rHutolrQ  de  France,  2  Krie,  L  i. 
p.24d. 
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married,  she,  not  finding  herself  saffitnently  free,  projected,  to- 
gether  with  a  person  named  Marth  Dnnn,  the  death  of  her 
husband.  In  May,  the  deed  was  committed  by  Raynal  and 
Dnnn,  by  drowning  Fletcher,  on  his  retnm  from  the  town  of 
Herbj.  The  woman,  who  was  apprised  of  the  murder,  gave 
them  a  sack,  in  which  tbey  placed  the  body.  It  wag  buried  be- 
hind Raynal's  house,  in  a  spot  from  whence  they  had  torn  the 
roots  of  an  old  oak  and  had  planted  it  with  mustard-seed,  in  order 
the  better  to  conceal  the  crime.  The  neighbors  were  much  sur- 
prised at  Fletcher's  absence,  but  his  wife  said  that  he  had  ab- 
sconded, to  be  out  of  the  way  of  a  writ.  Things  went  on  thus 
until  the  Tth  of  July,  when  Raynal,  whilst  saddling  his  horse, 
to  go  to  Topclifie  Fair,  saw  the  ghost  of  Fletcher  suddenly  start 
up  before  him.  "  0,  Ralph !"  it  said,  "repent,  repent,  for  my 
vengeance  is  at  hand."  From  that  time  until  his  imprisonment, 
the  spirit  never  left  him,  which  made  him  melancholy  and  sleep- 
less. His  sister,  hearing  from  another  person,  this  confession, 
and  alarmed  on  her  own  account,  revealed  it  to  Sir  William 
Sheffield,  a  ma^trate,  who  lived  at  Rascal. 

Tbey  ware  all  three  arrested  and  put  in  York  prison ;  tbey 
wer«  condemned,  and  executed  on  the  spot  where  Fletcher  was 
buried.* 

The  punishment  of  Beaufort,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  was  accompanied  by  terrible  circumstances.  A  prey 
to  all  the  agonies  of  despair,  he  offered  immense  riches  to  the 
dead,  if  he  would  grant  bim  a  respite  of  a  few  days.  A  few 
minutes  before  his  death,  he  appeared  to  suffer  the  torment  of 
the  damned.  With  both  hands  spread  out  before  him,  he  ex- 
claimed: "  Begone !  begone !  why  dost  thou  look  at  me  tbos  ?" 
an  evident  proof  that  some  horrible  spectre  was  before  bim,  no 
doabt  that  of  his  victim. 

M.  L'Abb^  (jruillon,  in  his  Entretient  tur  U  Suicide,  has  re- 
lated the  remarkable  case  of  a  duellist  who  had  killed  seventeen 
persons  in  single  combat,  and  who  was  everywhere  pursued  by 
the  phantoms  of  bis  victims. 

The  following  relation  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  influence 
of  remorse  on  hallucinations : — 

Case  GXXXIV.  Jarvis  Matoham  was  paj-sergeant  of  a  regi- 

*  Webster  od  Wiuhcraft,  p.  296.    Webster  had  attended  tbs  trial. 
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ment,  and  was  esteemed  a  correct  aadwell-behared  man.  Profit- 
ing b;  this  reputation,  he  fonnd  it  easy  to  abstract  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  money  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  men,  engaging  recmits,  and  other  matters  in  his 
department.  He  was  recalled  to  his  regiment  from  a  town 
where  he  had  been  raising  lecmitB ;  perhaps  there  were  some 
suspicions  against  him.  Matcham  saw  that  the  diecovery  was  at 
hand,  and  would  have  deserted,  but  for  the  preeence  of  a  little 
drummer-boy,  who  had  been  sent  on  alone  to  recall  him.  Id 
the  despair  inspired  by  his  crime,  he  resolved  to  assassinate  the 
poor  child,  and  to  escape  with  the  money  that  still  remained  in 
his  hands.  He  the  more  readily  determined  on  this  course,  as 
he  looked  on  the  boy  as  a  spy.  Having  committed  the  crime, 
he  changed  his  dress,  crossed  the  fields,  and  reached  an  inn  on 
the  Portsmouth  road ;  there  he  stopped,  and  desired  to  be 
aroused  when  the  first  stage  passed.  The  boy  to  whom  be  gave 
the  order  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and,  long  afterwards,  recolleeted 
that  when  he  shook  Matcham  by  the  shoulder,  in  order  to 
awaken  him,  the  first  words  that  he  uttered,  were :  "  My  God ! 
I  did  not  kin  him." 

Matcham  arrived  at  Portsmouth  by  the  stage,  and  immediately 
engaged  himself  as  a  marine.  His  sobriety  and  faithfulness 
to  his  duty  made  him  equally  esteemed  by  his  superiors  in  this 
service  as  he  had  been  in  the  army.  He  passed  several  years 
at  sea,  and  was  noticed  for  his  good  conduct  on  several  occasions. 
Finally,  bis  vessel  entered  Plymouth  harbor  ;  the  crew  were  paid 
off,  and  several  marines  dismissed  as  too  old  for  service.  Jar- 
vis  Matcham  was  of  the  number.  He  resolved,  with  another 
marine,  to  visit  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  Salisbury.  At 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  that  celebrated  city, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  accompanied  with  lightning  and 
such  terrible  claps  of  thunder  that  the  conscience  of  the  aged 
sinner  began  to  be  awakened.  He  exhibited  an  excess  of  terror 
very  unnatural  in  a  man  familiarized  with  the  war  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  began  to  look  so  wild,  and  talk  so  inooherently,  that 
his  companion  easily  saw  he  was  agitated  by  some  extraordinary 
excitement. 

Finally,  Matcham  complained  that  the  stones  left  the  road  to 
run  after  him,  and  begged  hie  comrade  to  walk  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  to  see  if  the  stones  would  follow  him  when  alone. 
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The  marine  complied,  and  Matcham  insisted  th&t  thej  still  fol- 
lowed him,  bat  not  his  oompanioQ.  "But  there  ia  Homething 
still  worse,"  said  he,  coming  close  np,  and  speaking  in  a  mys- 
terious undertone.  "Who  is  that  little  drommer?  What  does 
he  mean  by  following  ns  so  closely?" — "I  do  not  see  any  one," 
replied  his  comrade,  stmck  with  the  contagion  of  snperstitioos 
terror  evinced  by  hia  companion,  "How  ?  Too  do  not  see  that 
child  with  bloodstained  trowsers?"  cried  the  murderer,  in  a  tone 
which  BO  terrified  his  comrade,  that  he  conjured  him,  if  anything 
was  weighing  on  his  conscience,  to  reliere  bis  mind  as  much  as 
possible  by  making  a  confession. 

The  criminal  heaved  a  profound  sigh  and  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  endure  the  agonies  he  had  suf- 
fered for  several  years  past ;  he  then  acknowledged  the  murder, 
and  added  that,  as  a  considerable  reward  had  been  offered  .for 
his  apprehendon,  he  desired  that  his  companion  would  give  him 
Dp  to  the  authorities  in  Salisbury,  being  desirous  that  an  old 
comrade  should  profit  by  his  unhappy  fate,  which  now  seemed 
inevitable. 

Having  overcome  the  objections  made  by  hia  friend  to  this 
proceeding,  he  wss  taken  before  a  magistrate  in  Salisbury,  where 
he  made  a  complete  confession.  Before  his  trial,  however,  the 
love  of  life  prevailing,  he  retracted  his  avowal,  and  declared  him- 
self innocent.  But  proofs  had  been  obtained,  which  left  no 
doubt  of  his  guilt;  witnesses  from  his  own  regiment  proved  his 
identity  with  the  deserter  and  assassin ;  the  boy  in  the  inn, 
where  he  had  slept,  recollected  the  remarkable  words  he  bad 
uttered  on  awaking.  Jarvis  Matcham  was  condemned.  When 
all  hope  of  life  was  over,  he  confirmed  his  first  confession,  and, 
to  the  last,  persisted  in  the  reality  of  the  vision  he  had  seen  on 
Salisbury  Plain. 

"  Many  similar  cases,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  might  be  re- 
lated, proving  that,  by  the  will  of  God,  the  influence  of  a  su- 
perstitious terror  may  be  a  means  used  by  Providence  to  excite 
repentance  in  the  heart  of  a  criminal  for  the  salvation  of  his 
Boul,  and  to  insure  his  punishment  for  the  benefit  of  society." 

Physicians  to  the  insane  have  all  remarked  that  hallucinations 
are  often  manifested  in  subjects  powerfully  preoccupied  by  an 
idea,  or  a  passion.  The  celebrated  Esquirol  says,  in  hia  work, 
that  they  generally  bear  relation  to  the  occupations  of  mind 
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or  of  body  of  tho  person  affected,  or  that  they  are  linked  with 
the  nature  of  the  caose  that  has  produced  the  overthrow  of  rea- 
son. " Hallucinations,"  he  adds,  "may  also  be  the  effects  of 
Tolnntary  or  forced  repetition  of  the  same  action  of  the  brain."* 

When  recollections  and  reminiscences  acquire  the  Tiracity  of 
first  impressions,  or  when  tUe  same  sensations  are  prolonged,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  make  the  distinction.  This  happens,  when 
the  brain,  being  occupied  incessantly  with  one  object,  is  over- 
excited. ThongbtB  become  as  palpable  to  the  senses  of  sight 
and  bearing,  as  if  the  images  and  sonods  came  from  without, 
and  reason  wanders,  deceived  by  fallacious  sensations. 

Cabb  CXXXV.  In  October,  1833,  a  woman,  aged  twenty- 
eight,  bom  in  Piedmont,  went  to  a  village-baU ;  she  danced 
during  three  days  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  afterwards  heard, 
without  cessation,  the  melodies  which  had  charmed  her.  They 
were  Montferrines,  and  each  gave  place  successively  to  the 
other.  This  hallucination  affected  the  vital  functions,  and 
terminated  in  nervous  consumption.  Dr.  Brosserio  observed  that 
the  musical  sounds  increased  with  the  disease,  and  did  not  abate, 
until  they  ceased  in  death. f 

Ca6b  CXXXVI.  Tasso,  whose  passion  for  the  Frincess 
d'Este  was  the  origin  of  all  his  misfortunes,  finally  believed  that 
there  was  a  familiar  genius  who  delighted  to  converse  with  him; 
he  pretended  to  have  learned  things  from  it,  which  he  had  nei- 
ther  re^d  nor  heard,  and  which  none  had  known  before  him. 
J.  B.  Manso,  his  friend,  said  that,  being  one  day  at  Bisaccio, 
near  Naples,  he  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  be  labored 
under  an  illusion ;  when  the  poet  replied :  *'  Since  nothing  that 
I  can  say  will  satisfy  you,  you  shall  be  convinced  by  expe- 
rience, and  you  shall  see,  with  your  own  eyes,  that  spirit  of 
which  I  speak." — "I  accept  the  offer,"  said  Mango,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  friends,  being  seated  near  to  tbe  fire,  he 
turned  his  eyes  towards  a  window,  on  which  he  fixed  them  so 
attentively  that  he  ceased  replying  to  my  remarks,  and,  in  all 
probability,  no  longer  heard  them. 

"  At  length,  he  said ;  '  There  is  my  familiar  spirit,  who  is  so 
polite  as  to  come  and  converse  with  me ;  look  at  him,  and  wit- 

•  Esquirol,  Des  Ualadiei  Hentalea,  2  voU.  8vo.  Sg.  1838. 
t  JodtdkI  de  Parii,  23d  Aug.  1831. 
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nesa  the  trntb  of  vhut  I  told  you.'  I  tamed  my  eyes  towardB 
the  spot  pointed  ont,  bat  mv  nothing  bat  the  rays  of  the  sun 
streaming  into  the  room.  Whilst  I  gazed  all  aronnd,  and  could 
not  discover  anything  unoBual,  I  perceived  that  Taeso  was  en- 
gaged in  a  deep  oonrersation ;  for,  althongh  I  only  saw  and 
heard  him,  his  discourse  was  arranged  as  though  two  persons 
were  couTersing ;  he  alternately  interrogated  and  replied.  The 
subjects  of  his  conTOraation  were  so  exalted,  the  stylo  so  sublime 
and  so  extraordinary,  that  surprise  set  me  beside  myself.  I 
neither  dared  speak  to  him,  nor  inquire  where  the  spirit  was 
with  which  he  had  spoken. 

"Astounded  at  that  which  passed  beneath  my  eyes,  I  remuned 
for  a  length  of  time  entranced ;  doubtless,  until  the  departure  of 
the  spirit.  Tasso  aroused  me  by  inquiring :  *  Have  you  at 
length  dismissed  your  doubts?'  'Far  from  it,'  I  replied;  <tbey 
are  hut  strengthened;  I  have  heard  wonderful  things;  but  I 
have  not  seen  what  you  led  me  to  expect.'  "* 

Causes  apparently  slight  may  favor  the  development  of  hal- 
lucinations. Those  which  we  will  now  mention,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  different  authors.  Eeading  and  conversation,  at 
night,  on  very  striking  subjects,  prolonged  unreasonably,  have 
frequently  occasioned  in  impressible  persons,  restlessness,  ter- 
rors, and  even  visions.  Conolly  speaks  of  children,  who,  under 
these  circumstanceSj  have  wakened  up  from  fearful  dreams,  and 
with  whom  false  impresaiona  of  surrounding  objects  have  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  We  attended  a  very  enlightened  man, 
who,  for  several  years  subsequent  to  a  severe  fever,  was  attacked 
every  night  with  inexpressible  agonies  of  terror,  momentarily 
expecting  to  see  apparitions.  He  recognised  this  state  as  a 
consequence  of  bis  illness,  but  as  soon  as  darkness  came  on  all 
his  firmness  vanished. 

SECOND  DIVISION.— PHYSICAL  CAUSES. 

The  enumeration  of  the  moral  causes  which  occasion  halluci- 
nations has  sufficiently  proved  that  exclusive  ideas,  strong  pas- 
uons,  and  great  preoccupations,  may  lead  to  this  result.     To 

*  Vie  de  Tmm,  par  Hanio.  La  ThGorie  dei  SongeB,  par  L'AbM  Kich- 
ard,  1766,  p.  234.  Hoole's  Lift  of  Tmw,  p.  48.  The  Friend,  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  toI.  xi.  p.  236.    Bsil'a  Fieberiehre,  Halle,  1802. 
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record  other  cases  would  be  a  needleas  repetition.  We  will  pro- 
ceed to  exfttnine  the  physical  caoses  which  have  most  frequently 
given  rise  to  hallacinations.  They  may  be  classed  in  five  sec- 
tions. To  the  first  belong  haUacinations  derired  from  the  influ- 
ence of  particular  physiques,  such  as  inheritance,  the  sexes, 
climate,  etc. ;  to  the  second,  those  occasioned  by  mechanical 
causes,  by  alcoholic  drinks,  and  narcotic  substances  i  to  the  third, 
those  in  connection  with  insanity ;  to  the  fourth,  those  which 
combine  with  nervous  diseases  (alienation  excepted) ;  and  lastly, 
to  the  fifth,  hallucinations  produced  by  acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
matory i)T  other  diseases.  Several  of  these  points  hsving  been 
already  treated  on  in  this  worli,  we  content  ourselves  with  a 
general  description. 

First  Sbotion. — In  thb  catalogue,  we  shall  have  to  seek  for 
the  infiuence  exercised  on  the  production  of  hallucinations  by 
inheritance,  the  sexes,  age,  temperament,  professions,  physiolo- 
gical causes,  seasons,  climate,  and  situation ;  but  of  these  canaes 
there  are  some  which  afibrd  us  none,  and  others  but  slight  in- 
formation. We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  hallucina- 
tion is  frequently  but  a  complication,  a  symptom ;  in  which  case 
its  isolated  study  presents  extreme  difficulties.  We  cannot  esta- 
blish, by  Btatiatics,  the  power  of  inheritance  on  hallucinations, 
because  they  almost  always  exist  with  insanity.  Inheritance 
but  slightly  affected  the  epidemic  hallucinations  and  illusions  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  M.  Soudan  has  not  described  the  aoUon  of  this 
cause  on  the  epidemic  ecstasy  which  he  had  observed  in  Sweden. 

In  order  to  understand  this  influence  fully,  it  should  be  studied 
in  individuals  who  have  hut  simple  hallucinations,  and  in  those 
monomaniac  hallncinists  who  have  a  very  decided  form  of  insa- 
nity. It  is  undeniable  that  they  often  occur  in  the  sons  of  those 
who  have  experienced  this  double  condition,  hut  as,  in  this  case, 
they  are  usually  but  a  symptom  of  a  principal  disease,  this 
knowledge  is  but  of  slight  importance. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  noticing  two  cases  of  heredi- 
tary hallucination,  and  it  may  easily  be  understood  that  this 
nervous  disease  may  like  others  be  transmitted. 

The  father  of  Jerome  Garden  was  subject  to  see  apparitions ; 
his  son  equally  so.* 

*  De  la  SabtiliU,  tradaction  de  le  Blanc,  1441,  IW.  xix.  p.  462,  e^Mg. 
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Catherine  de  Medicis  tad  an  halkcination  reapectiag  Pierre  de 
I'EBtoile  ;  and  iier  boh,  GharlcB  IX.,  had  one  on  the  very  night 
of  Saint  Bartholomew. 

We  have  not  noticed  anything  special  ta  ballacinatiouB,  as 
regards  aezea ;  out  of  136  iodividnala  admitted  into  oar  eata- 
blishment,  6S  were  males,  73  females. 

It  is  not  80,  vhen  we  examine  the  aezea  relatively  to  the 
nature  of  hallnciDatioua.  Od  gtaocing  throagli  history,  we 
shall  recognize  at  every  page  the  predominance  of  erotic  ideas 
in  women. 

Incnbes,  those  infernal  beings,  aometimes  visible,  sometimes 
invisible,  whose  amorous  assaults  have  been  ao  vividly  described 
by  Bodin,  Boquet,  and  Delroi,  are  everywhere  established. 
Among  the  Jews,  they  were  named  Aamodeus,  Haza,  and  Lilith ; 
with  the  Greeks,  syrens,  nymphs,  orcades,  dryads,  nereids, 
satyrs,  and  sylvana.  Since  the  discovery  of  America,  there 
waa  a  much-dreaded  incubus,  the  god  Cocota.  Bodin  relates 
that  in  the  space  of  one  year  at  Rome  82  peraons  were  possessed 
by  the  incnbes.* 

CceliuB  Aurelianns  relates,  after  Stlimachua,  the  partisan  of 
the  doctrinea  of  Hippocrates,  that  the  incnbes  prevailed  in  so  con- 
tagious  a  form  at  Rome,  that  many  persona  died  of  itf  M.  Ma- 
oaire  has  shown  that  this  hallncination  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
provinces  and  religiona  districts,  and  that  the  neglect  of  modern 
authors  on  this  point  arose  from  the  fact  of  their  own  observa- 
tions being  chiefly  made  in  large  cities. 

Hallucinations  induced  by  erotic  ideas  still  exist,  but  they  are 
connected  with  the  style  of  education,  with  ideas  and  situation. 
Their  greater  rarity  amongst  men  is  owing  to  the  greater  facili- 
ties they  possess  for  gratifying  their  paaaions. 

Affe. — Hallucinations  being  most  frequently  produced  by 
moral  cansea,  and  being  often  combined  with  alienation,  they 
appear  in  accordance  with  the  mode  in  which  that  affection  Is 
developed;  and  also  exhibit  themselves  at  that  period  of  life 
which  it  affects.  There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
since  science  points  out  many  examples  of  hallucinations  occur- 
ring in  very  young  cbildren. 

*  Bodin,  Angevin,  1  vol.  large  8to.  Paris,  1587,  liv.  ii.  obap.  7. 
t  Ccslins  Aureli&nua,  ebron.  moib.  liv.  i.  ebftp.  iii.,  de  iooubone,  Lyoii, 
1567. 
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Caeb  CXXXYII.  About  twelve  ^enrs  ago  we  ssw,  in  the 
City  Asylum,  a  young  lady  of  seven  years  of  age,  whose  mother 
and  grandmother  were  insane,  and  had  hallncinations.  This 
child  had  a  most  intelligent  ezpression  of  coQDtenaoce,  with  a 
high  forehead  and  sparkling  eyes.  Her  conversation,  very  snpe- 
rior  to  that  of  children  of  her  age,  astonished  all  who  heard 
her.  There  was  in  her  observations,  questions,  and  replies,  a 
sort  of  intuition  of  fntnrity ;  she  seemed  to  divine  things,  and 
was  a  subject  of  wonder  to  every  one. 

She  was  singularly  restless,  and  always  wishing  to  move  from 
place  to  place.  If  recalled,  she  became  angry,  and  very  de> 
stmctive.  She  was  occasionally  subject  to  attacks,  which  oame 
on  in  the  following  manner :  Her  vivacity  and  restlessness  in- 
creased ;  her  words  were  abrupt  and  jerked  out ;  she  then  fell 
into  a  sort  of  ecstasy;  her  eyes  became  fixed  upwards,  and 
a  happy  smile  animated  her  features ;  she  then  spoke  with 
an  earnest  tone :  "  Do  you  see,"  she  would  say,  "  those  angels 
in  heaven;  they  are  crowned  with  flowers;  they  come  towards 
me;  they  fetch  me."  Frequently  she  would  keep  silence,  as  if 
plunged  in  a  sort  of  abstraction ;  she  would  then  point  to  heaven 
with  her  finger,  calling  to  the  angels.  In  two  or  three  hours,  the 
vision  would  vanish.  During  the  attack,  this  young  girl  was  as 
white  as  wax,  her  skin  cold,  and  her  pulse  scarcely  sensible ; 
when  it  passed  off,  she  slept.  On  awaking,  her  agitation  re- 
turned and  lasted  for  several  days.  Her  conversation  was  some- 
what incoherent ;  she  did  not  seem  to  understand  clearly  what 
was  said  to  her,  and  gave  singular  replies.  All  went  on  as 
UBuaJ  until  another  attack,  which  shortly  occurred. 

Witl>  infants,  hallucinations  may  be  occasioaed  by  fear,  or 
chastisement ;  they  occur  when  awake ;  they  also  appear  during 
sleep,  and  continue  for  some  time  afler  awaking. 

Gaeb  CXXXVin.  A  ffxl  of  nine  or  tea  years  old  had  passed 
her  birthday -with  several  young  companions,  in  all  kinds  of 
childish  amusements.  Her  parents,  who  were  very  ignorant 
people,  persisted  in  telling  her  stories  of  the  devil,  hell,  and' 
eternal  damnation.  At  night,  on  going  to  her  room,  the  devil 
appeared  and  threatened  to  devour  her.  She  uttered  a  violent 
shriek,  flew  to  her  parents,  and  fell,  as  if  dead,  at  their  feet. 
Several  hours  elapsed  before  she  could  be  recovered.  This  child 
afterwards  related  what  had  happened,  saying  that  she  was  cer- 
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tain  of  being  damned.  Thecircamstance  iraa  the  prelud«  to  a 
long  and  serious  nervous  disorder.* 

Case  GXXXIX.  A  young  chiM,  between  nine  and  ten  years 
of  age^-delicate,  lymphatic,  Bangaine,  and  very  impressible — 
having  been  severely  reprimanded  for  a  childish  fault,  Trent  to 
bed  with  a  heavy  heart.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  night,  bis 
parents  were  suddenly  awakened  by  aobs.  They  ran  to  his  bed- 
nde,  and  found  him  weeping  and  struggling,  and  making  efforts 
to  rise.  On  being  queetioned,  his  words  were  at  first  confused  ; 
with  staring  eyes  he  replied  that  he  was  much  tormented ;  that 
there  were  merchants  there,  who  frightened  him  very  much,  and 
he  entreated  that  they  might  be  sent  away.  *'  My  dear  child," 
said  his  parents,  "  do  you  not  see  that  your  father  and  mother 
are  beside  yon  ?"  *'  Yes  ;  but  the  men  are  there  ;  make  them 
go  away  1"  "  Look  about ;  yon  are  in  your  bed,  in  your  own 
room,  which  is  lighted.'*  "  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  still  the  mer- 
chants  will  not  go."  "  Well,  you  must  get  up,  and  we  will  have 
tea  together."  "  Yes,  I  would  rather  get  up."  His  tears  and 
terror  continued  for  a  short  time,  and  then  all  was  over. 

In  Hibbert's  work  there  is  a  very  interesting  case  of  halluci- 
nation. The  French  author,  from  whom  he  extracted  it,  thus 
relates  it  in  the  Mercure  Galant  of  1690 : — 

Case  CXL.  "  When  very  yonng,  I  was  sent  to  a  town  seven 
leagues  distant  from  my  native  place.  My  father's  object  was 
to  wean  me  from  home,  and  to  have  me  taught  to  write.  Five 
or  six  months  afterwards,  I  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  rela< 
tire,  where  my  father,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  army, 
sent  for  me  to  join  him.  He  examined  my  copy-books,  and  find- 
ing them  very  well  done,  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  their 
anthenticity.  As  he  was  about  to  pass  the  afternoon  out  in 
company  with  the  mistress  of  the  bouse,  he  desired  me  to  write 
ten  or  twelve  lines  in  his  absence,  to  relieve  ^lis  suspicions.  Im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  my  father,  I  went  up  to  the 
room  which  was  prepared  for  me ;  and  having  all  my  materinls, 
I  Bat  down  before  an  arm-chair,  on  which  I  placed  my  paper 
and  ink. 

"  Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  writing,  I  thought  I  heard  persons 
on  the  sturcase  carrying  corn  into  the  loft ;  I  quitted  my  seat, 

"  Fiyoboloi^eal  Hagacioe,  vol.  it.  port  i.  p.  70.    T.  Criohton. 
21 
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and,  raising  one  comer  of  tbe  tftpeetry,  I  Bav  a  little  open 
room,  and  there  was  m^  father  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
mistrcBB  of  the  house.  Having  seen  them  get  into  the  carriage, 
and  leave  the  chateau,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  them 
there.  Terror  was  added  to  mj  astonishment;  I  let  the  tapes- 
try fall,  and,  leaving  the  room,  ran  rapidly  down  stairs. 

"  The  housekeeper,  whom  I  met,  noticing  my  altered  looks, 
inquired  the  cause.  I  related  all  that  had  passed.  She  told  me 
that  I  had  been  dreaming,  for  that  the  Marchioness  and  my 
father  would  not  yet  be  back  for  an  hour.  I  remained  near  the 
room-door,  nntil  I  saw  them.  The  sight  of  them  contributed  not 
a  little  to  increase  my  distress ;  however,  I  eaid  nothing  to  my 
father ;  after  supper,  be  desired  to  eend  me  to  bed  before  him,  but 
I  had  only  courage  to  leave  the  room,  and  wait  outside  until  I 
could  go  up  stairs  with  him.  He  was  much  astonished  to  find 
me  there,  and  inquired  the  cause.  After  some  frivolous  excuses, 
I  was  obliged  to  coDfess  that  I  had  seen  spirits  in  the  room.  He 
ridiculed  me,  and  asked  where  I  had  learned  such  tales.  I  re- 
lated my  adventure ;  no  sooner  had  he  heard  it,  than,  in  order 
to  undeceive  me,  he  took  me  into  the  loft.  I  was  then  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  intended  for  corn ;  that  there  neither  was 
any  in  it  nor  had  there  ever  been. 

"My  father  then  took  me  hack  to  the  chamber,  and  desired 
me  to  point  out  where  I  had  raised  the  tapestry  and  seen  the 
room;  I  searched  for  it  in  vain;  nor  could  I  find  any  ether  door 
to  our  room  than  that  which  opened  on  to  the  staircase.  Sach 
very  different  arrangements  to  what  I  had  imagined  alarmed 
me  still  more,  and  I  concluded,  from  what  I  had  heard  of  goblins, 
that  it  was  they  who  had  thus  deceived  me.  My  father  used 
every  endeavor  to  persuade  me  that  all  that  was  said  of  those 
beings  was  purely  fabulous,  and  that  the  fact  was  I  had  gone  to 
Bleep  over  my  work.  *You  dreamed,' said  he,  'all  that  you  thought 
you  saw  and  heard ;  the  influence  of  surprise  and  fear  on  yeur 
imagination  produced  the  effect  of  reality.  I  had  much  difficulty 
in  acknowledging  this  reasoning,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  just.  I  frankly  own  that  the  impression  of  this 
dream  was  so  strong  that,  had  not  the  falsity  of  the  apparition 
been  demonstrated  by  all  the  circumstances  I  hare  related,  I 
should  still  believe  it  to  have  been  reality." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  not  a  dream,  but  an  hallucina- 
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tion.  I  conid  mentioD  sever&I  aimilar  cases,  whicli  hare  been 
produced  by  virid  preoonpation,  by  terror,  fey  the  fear  of  reproof, 
and  alarm  caused  by  darkness  and  the  Bilence  of  night. 

Hallocinationa  bare  often  been  obeerred,  in  children,  in  epi- 
demic ecstasies.  Anthors,  who  hare  written  the  history  of  the 
Shakers  of  the  G^rennes  and  the  preachers  of  Sweden,  agree 
in  saying  that  very  yonng  children,  of  five,  six,  and  seven  years 
had  Tiaions,  saw  angels,  and  beard  celestial  roicea.  May  not 
this  morbid  disposition  be  a  conaeqnence  of  the  natnraJ  excita- 
Ulity  of  that  age,  augmented  by  a  Protestant  religions  educa- 
tion, and  favored  by  external  impressions? 

Since  tbe  publication  of  these  remarka  concerning  the  hallo- 
omations  of  childhood,  Dr.  Sharp,  the  younger,  has  published 
obserrations  apon  tbe  ballnciDatioua  of  children  only  eighteen 
months  old. 

We  hare  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  judge  bow 
much  temperament  has  to  do  with  actual  hallucinations;  but  on 
consolting  the  biography  of  celebrated  men,  who  hare  exhibited 
this  remarkable  phenomenon,  we  hare  ohserred  that,  in  tbe 
majority  of  cases,  the  bilious  temperament  was  the  prevail- 
ing type.  The  ancients  considered  the  melancholic  tempera- 
ment to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  genius.  Aristotle  enume- 
rates among  melancholic  temperamenta,  Hercules,  Bellerophon, 
Ajax,  Empedoclea,  Socratea,  and  Plato  himself,*  which,  in  our 
(pinion,  implies  that  great  men  of  this  temperament,  by  the 
tension  of  their  minds,  and  the  fixedoess  and  tenacity  of  their 
ideas,  are  disposed  to  bare  their  thoughts  highly  colored  and  to 
take  them  for  realities;  to  them,  they  are  the  luminoua  clond, 
which  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  "Ererything,"  says 
M.  Leiut,  "  in  the  intellectaal  acts  of  the  melancholic,  ia  pic- 
tured out  and  takes  a  distinct  form.  Sentiments  and  ideas  are 
transformed' into  real  external  seDsatione,  as  distinct  as  tbe  ob- 
jects themselrea;  thought  appears  to  be  materialieed,  pictured, 
made  a  representative  sign,  a  sound,  an  odor,  a  taste,  a  tangible 
sensation." 

The  profeniont  do  not  offer  anything  very  precise.  A  priori, 
those  which  the  most  derelop  imagination  appear  tbe  most  fa- 

*  S«e  the  tnoBlation  ot  the  (EnvreB  compIfeteB  de  Platoa,  hj  H.  Conain. 
ThiB  ia  the  fineHl  moDimieDt  that  hu  beea  niBcd  to  the  glory  of  thiB  phi- 
losopher. 
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Torable  to  hallncioations.  -  In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  could 
Qftme  several  poete  who  are  h&lluciniBts,  and  whose  delirium  is 
evidently  the  result  of  their  works.  The  action  of  civil  society, 
hygienic  habits  and  seasons,  not  having  been  sufficiently  studied, 
we  content  ourselves  with  a  slight  mention  of  them. 

There  is  do  doubt  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  hallucina- 
tions. The  European  character  is  neither  that  of  the  Asiatic 
nor  the  African.  Their  expression  of  countenance,  actions,  and 
temperaments  differ ;  their  modes  of  seeing  and  thinking  are  no 
lees  distinct.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  forms  of  government  con- 
tribute to  impress  a  special  stamp  on  nations ;  but  we  are  no 
less  convinced  that  ideas  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  individual.  As  a  proof  of  this  action  of  climate,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  theological  and  cosmogonical  creations  of 
the  Korth,  whose  physiognomy  is  so  gigantic,  savage,  and  terri- 
ble; to  the  impressibility  of  the  Laplanders,  Ostyaks,  and  Sa- 
moeides,  and  to  that  world  of  invisible  beings  who  yet  people 
their  solitudes.*  In  comparing  these  conceptions  with  those  of 
the  enchanted  worlds  of  Greece  and  America,  there  is  no  one  but 
will  recognize  a  perfect  harmony  existing  between  the  creations 
and  the  character  of  the  respective  countries.  The  influence  of 
climate  on  the  imagination  did  not  escape  St.  Cyprian,  who  said 
that  the  Christians  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Africa  were  more 
subject  to  celestial  visions  than  those  who  underwent  it  in  other 
countries  of  the  RoEoan  Empircf 

This  question,  on  which  we  do  not,  however,  possess  sufficient 
information,  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  hereafter,  it  may  be  studied 
out  more  completely. 

Hallucinations,  viewed  in  regard  to  tituation,  present  very 
remarkable  differences ;  the  hallucinations  of  cities  are  often 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  country  by  very  sensible  shades. 
Thus,  whilst  the  personality  of  passions,  the  absence  of  belief, 
and  doubt,  will  be  reflected  on  the  first,  on  the  second  a  charac- 
ter of  ignorance  and  superstition  will  be  imprinted.  The  fan- 
tastic traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  far  from  being  effaced 
in  Europe.     The  most  civilized  countries,  France,  England,  and 

•  The  northern  conntriea  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  demons  and  msgioiaDi.  Broo.  Gwai  sur  lea  Races  Humainei,  coniido- 
r^as  sons  lee  Rapports  Anatomique  et  Philosopbique,  1836, 1  vol.  8to. 

t  Id  Actis  Martjrum,  p.  87. 
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Oermany,  eoald  prodnce  yolnmes.  On  this  Bttbject  travellers 
may  be  consulted,  vho  hftve  amiiBed  themBelree  with  collecting 
popular  traditions ;  one  of  them  relates  the  following  as  a  belief 
of  Franohe  Comt^ ;  "  On  the  platform  of  Haute-Pierre,  another 
Melnsina  is  sometimes  seen  to  pass,  a  being  half  woman  and 
half  serpent ;  it  is  the  Vouivre.  She  has  no  eyes,  but  a  large 
carbnncle  in  her  forehead  guides  her  like  a  brilliant  orb,  day 
and  night.  On  bathing  in  the  rivers,  she  is  obliged  to  lay  the 
carbnncle  on  the  ground,  and  if  she  could  then  be  secured,  the 
whole  race  of  genii  could  be  commanded,  and  all  the  treasures 
brought  forth  from  the  moTrntains;  but  it  is  an  adventure  too 
dangerous  to  be  attempted ;  for  at  the  least  ooiae,  the  Youivre 
darts  from  the  river,  and  woe  to  him  whom  she  encounters."* 

The  English  sailor,  a  stranger  to  all  other  fear,  owns  the 
dread  with  which  Old  Nick  (the  devil)  inspires  him  ;  he  looks  on 
him  as  the  aathor  of  almost  all  the  various  calfinitiea  to  which 
his  precarious  life  so  constantly  exposes  bim. 

The  Bar  Guest,  or  Bhar  Ohiest,  a  name  under  which  this 
spirit  is  generally  known  in  several  districts  of  England,  parti- 
cularly in  Yorkshire,  is  also  called  Dobie  ;  it  is  a  local  spectre 
haunting  a  particular  spot,  under  different  shapes,  and  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  a  divinity  of  Tentonic  origin.f 

Solitude  is  an  influence  that  attaches  itself  to  places.  In  fact, 
it  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  sort  of  hallucination  or  ecstasy, 
especially  in  very  imaginative  persons.  Xbe  recitals  made  in 
the  Eastern  deserts,  and  the  faith  of  the  individuals  who  traverse 
them,  reveal  the  snpremacy  of  this  cause ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
observation  that  they  vary  according  to  situation,  and  that  the 
hallucinations  of  the  steppes  of  the  North,  are  not  those  of  the 
burning  plains  of  the  Sonth. 

In  pointing  out  hallucinations  caused  by  physical  excitement, 
we  would  remind  our  readers  of  those  which  can  be  produced  at 

*  Xavier  Marmier,  Soavanirs  de  Vojagea  «t  Traditions  Fopnlwrei,  p.  73. 

t  On  tbia  intereBting  lubjeet  may  be  conanlted  Les  ricits  de  la  muie 
popuUire,  par  M.  Emile  Souveatre,  ReTne  dea  Deux  Mondea,  t.  ill.  850,  p. 
243,  etc.  Lea  viaions  de  la  ouit  dons  lea  compagnea,  par  Qeorgea  Sand, 
who  haa  bighlj  commended  our  work.  niastraCion,  13th  December,  1851. 
Errenra  et  prejag^s  dee  Payaana,  par  M.  J.  Laprade.  lllastiation.  No.  453, 
454,455,  and  460, 1851. 
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vill,  by  ftttractiDg  the  sun  on  to  a  plate  of  glass,  and  instantly 
direotiDg  the  eyes  to  the  darkest  comer  of  the  room. 

AmongBt  other  facts  relative  to  this  experiment,  Darwin  relates 
the  following :  **  I  covered  a  piece  of  paper  of  four  inches  square 
with  yellow,  and  wrote  in  the  middle,  in  capital  letters,  in  blue, 
the  word  BANKS.  Sitting  down,  with  my  back  towards  the 
Bun,  I  gaeed  intently  for  a  minute  on  the  middle  letter,  N. 
Having  closed  my  eyes,  and  covered  them  with  my  hand,  I 
distinctly  perceived  the  word  in  yellow  letters  on  a  blue  ground; 
and  then  opening  my  eyes,  and  looking  on  a  wall  about  twenty 
paces  distant,  I  read  the  word  Banks,  considerably  enlarged, 
written  on  the  wall  in  letters  of  gold. 

"A  friend  of  mine  had  been  very  attentively  examining,  with 
his  bead  lowered,  a  email  engraving  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
On  raising  his  head,  he  was  sarprised  to  see,  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  a  female  figure,  of  the  size  of  life,  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
The  first  surprise  over,  he  understood  the  source  of  the  illusion, 
and  remarked  that  the  figure  corresponded  exactly  with  that  in 
the  engraving.     The  illusion  lasted  for  two  minutes."* 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  give  rise  to  singular  visions; 
all  who  have  crossed  the  deserts  and  the  sea,  know  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  mirage.  General  Daumas  has  related  some  curioue 
examples  in  his  translation  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Arab  Sid-el-ag- 
Mohammed.  The  military,  daring  their  campaigns  in  Africa 
and  Egypt,  mostly  saw  fountains,  rivers,  trees,  towns,  lu^ies, 
and  fantastic  creations,  which  on  their  approach  changed  into 
burning  and  arid  sands. 

The  same  phenomenon  may  be  observed  on  ascending  into  the 
air. 

La  gazette  de  Mona  has  published,  in  relation  to  a  balloon 
Moension  by  Mr.  Green,  some  extracts  from  a  report  that  Dr. 
B.  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  in  London  :— 

"A  curious  effect  of  light,"  says  that  physician,  "was  then 
presented  to  us ;  the  air  was  suddenly  illuminated  with  such  a 
dazzling  light,  and  our  eyes  acquired  such  a  singular  aberration 
of  vision,  that  all  objects  ktely  microacopic  acquired  colossal 
proportions,  and  forms  so  capricious,  that  we  should  have  consi- 
dered ourselves  under  the  infiuence  of  a  dream  if  the  pheno- 

*  Ab«rcrombie,  of^df.  p.  65. 
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laenon  had  not  been  described  by  the  facnltj,  under  tbe  term 
diKchromstopeia. 

"  Id  like  maaner  the  race  of  miners,  usnally  bo  avarthj  od  ac- 
count of  the  duBt  of  the  coal  they  constantly  absorb,  appeared  to 
QB  of  a  daEsliog  whiteness;  women  dreseed  in  black  were  vhite 
as  Testal  virgins.  In  the  midst  of  these  traosformatioDS  of  color, 
there  glided  monstroiis  forms  of  goats,  mastodons,  and  rbinoce- 
roses,  looking  with  eyes  of  wonder  on  all  these  pretty  women ;  and 
there  were  even  turkeys,  who  flew  proudly  amongst  them.  My 
friend  M.  believed  himself  under  the  influence  of  bsllncination ; 
bat  Mr.  G-reen  told  us  he  had  already  witnessed  a  similar  spec- 
tacle, which  appeared  to  him  so  extraordinary  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  speak  of  it,  for  fear  of  being  taken  for  an  illuminist. 
I  explained  to  him  that  the  phenomenon,  howsoerer  wonderful, 
had  already  been  described  by  men  of  acknowledged  veracity. 

"  Id  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  the  light  diminished,  the  picture 
darkened,  and  was  flaally  extiogtiished."* 

Second  Ssctiok. — This  second  division  of  phytieal  causes, 
which  may  give  rise  to  hallucinations,  comprises  mechanical 
caoses,  alcoholic  dnnks,  certain  gases,  some  kinds  of  plants,  and 
narcotic  and  venomous  substances.  Amongst  mechanical  causes 
which  favor  the  presence  of  hallucinations,  must  be  noticed  pres- 
sure exercised  on  the  organs  of  sense,  their  irritation  from 
foreign  bodies,  concussion  of  the  brain,  hanging,  abstinence,  and 
starvation. 

A  miner  was  buried  for  twelve  days  in  a  gallery,  with  no 
nutriment  but  water,  which  fell,  drop  by  drop,  into  his  hand. 
During  all  this  time,  ho  was  not  depressed ;  for,  whenever  he 
thought  of  the  distress  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  heard  celes- 
tial voices,  which  ealmed  his  anguish.! 

M.  Savigny  was  wrecked  in  the  Mednsse  frigate.  When  on 
the  raft,  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  he  appeared  to  see 
earth  around  him,  covered  with  fine  plantations,  and  was  in  com- 
pany with  beings  most  agreeable  to  his  senses.  He  reasoned  on 
his  condition,  and  felt  that  tbe  exercise  of  strong  resoluttoD  alone 
could  extricate  him  from  this  species  of  deceptioa.  Some  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune  believed  themselves  on  board  the  Me- 

*  Debates  of  the  4th  of  November,  I8S0. 

f  Medical  and  Pbjrica)  Joaraal,  by  William  Hutchinson,  February, 
1820,  vol.  xlili.  No.  2S2. 
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doste,  BOiroanded  by  all  aoouetomed  objects;  others  saw  ships,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  those  on  board,  or  a  raft,  on  irhich  stood  a 
superb  city.  M.  Correard  believed  himself  to  be  travelling  over 
the  beautiful  country  of  Italy.*  M.  Savigny  Temarks,  that  it 
VBB  during  the  night  that  he  and  his  companions  were  attacked 
vitb  dementia.  On  the  return  of  day,  they  were  mttch  calmer, 
but  darkness  brought  confoBion  again  into  their  veakened  senses. 
*'  I  noticed  in  my  own  case,"  be  adds,  "  that  my  imagination  was 
mnch  more  excited  in  the  silence  of  the  night ;  then,  everything 
appeared  unnatural  and  fanta8tic."t 

Abetinence  must  have  been  a  powerful  aid  to  the  hallucina- 
tions of  the  monks  and  hermits  of  the  Thebaide. 

The  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors  has  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated in  what  we  have  said  on  Delirium  Tremens  ;  we  will  not 
return  to  this  subject  beyond  making  a  simple  remark.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  drinking, 
and  leave  it  off  suddenly,  to  become  subject  to  hallucinations ; 
whereas,  if  they  discontinued  the  practice  by  degrees,  they 
would  not  experience  any  suffering. 

The  action  of  deutoxide  of  azote  on  the  system  merits  parti- 
cular attention.  -Sensations  and  ideas  are  simultaneously  aug- 
mented to  a  very  high  degree ;  the  mind  gradually  loses  all  or 
the  greater  portion  of  its  actual  impressions,  more  especially 
those  which  are  painful  or  disagreeable  ;  these  are  replaced  by 
gay  and  pleasing  images.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  relates  that,  in 
an  experiment  of  this  kind,  he  no  longer  felt  any  connection 
with  external  objects  ;  a  series  of  visible  and  animated  images 
passed  rapidly  through  his  mind,  nnited  with  words,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  entirely  novel  perceptions.  "  I  existed," 
said  he,  "  in  an  unknown  world  of  affinities  and  ideas.  On  com- 
ing to  myself,  I  exclaimed,  '  Nothing  exists  but  thoughts ;  the 
universe  is  composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains.'  "  The  visionary  world  into  which  the  English  savant 
was  introduced  was  only  the  personification  and  vivification  of 
his  ideas. t 

*  Account  of  the  wreak  of  the  MeduiS,  4th  edition,  1821,  pp.  121, 122. 

t  EssEiy  raad  in  1818,  to  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  by  M,  SaTigoy,  Surgeon 
on  board  the  Meduan  frigate. 

%  To  these  labataDcea  must  be  added  prepBratione  of  lead,  corboDic  acid 
gas,  the  white  oxide  of  oraenio,  belladonna,  hyoscytunuB,  etc. 
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Of  all  substances  vhicb  act  on  the  organizatioa,  in  cansing 
illusions  and  hallucinstions,  none  are  more  remarkable  than 
opiam  and  haschiscfa.  In  a  woric,  entitled  The  Engliih  Opium' 
Eater,  we  find  a  well-written  account  of  the  sensations  experi- 
enced b;  the  author  after  a  prolonged  use  of  tbia  drug. 

Case  GXLI.  "  The  first  thing  which  caused  me  to  remark  a 
notable  change  in  myself,  was  the  return  of  those  visions  to 
which  childhood  alone,  or  a  high  state  of  irritability,  is  subject. 
At  night,  when  awake  in  my  bed,  long  processions  in  mournful 
pomp  parsed  before  me.  I  listened  to  interminable  stories,  sad- 
der and  more  solemn  than  those  told  to  Priam  or  (Bdipus.  At 
the  same  time  I  observed  a  change  in  my  dreams;  a  theatre 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  opened  in  my  hrain,  and  presented 
me  with  spectacles  of  more  than  human  splendor.  The  four 
following  facts  may  he  mentioned  as  remarkable.  At  the  moment 
when  the  creations  of  the  faculty  of  sight  seemed  to  augment, 
a  kind  of  sympathy  was  established  between  my  real  state  and 
my  dream  state.  Every  object  which  I  happened  to  call  up  and 
voluntarily  retrace  in  darkness,  was  immediately  transformed  into 
an  apparition.  I  dreaded  to  exercise  this  formidable  power ;  for 
as  soon  as  anything  presented  itself  to  my  eyes,  I  had  only  to 
think  of  it  in  the  dark,  when  it  rose  up  like  a  phantom,  and,  by 
a  consequence  apparently  inevitable,  being  once  thus  traced  in 
imaginary  colors,  it  acquired,  like  a  word  written  in  sympathetic 
ink,  an  insupportable  effulgence,  which  overwhelmed  me. 

"This,  like  all  the  other  changes,  was  accompanied  by  inquie- 
tude and  deep  melancholy,  impossible  to  describe.  Every  night 
I  appeared  to  descend,  not  metaphorically,  hut  literally  into 
fathomless  abysses,  from  whence  I  had  no  hope  of  emerging. 
Even  on  awaking,  I  did  not  believe  that  I  had  risen. 

"The  feeling  of  space,  and  subsequently  that  of  time,  were 
both  excessively  augmented.  Buildings  and  mountains  towered 
in  proportions  too  vast  for  sight  to  measure.  The  plain  spread, 
and  was  lost  in  immensity.  This,  however,  alarmed  me  less 
than  the  prolongation  of  time ;  I  sometimes  thought  that  I  had 
lived  eighty  or  one  hundred  years  in  a  single  night ;  I  even  had 
one  dream  of  thousands  of  years,  and  others  which  passed  the 
hounds  of  all  that  man  could  calculate. 

"The  most  minute  circumstanoes  of  childhood,  and  forgotten 
scenes  of  my  earliest  years,  were  often  revived  in  my  dreams; 
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I  could  not  recall  tbem,  for  had  they  been  repeated  to  ine  the 
next  day,  I  shonld  vainly  hare  endeavored  to  recollect  them,  as 
forming  part  of  my  experien6e.  But  placed  before  me  aa  they 
were  in  dreams  and  apparitions,  and  clad  in  all  their  snrronod- 
ing  circnmstances,  I  recognized  them  instantly.  One  of  my  rela- 
tives told  me  that  having,  vhen  a  child,  fallen  into  a  river,  he  saw, 
when  on  the  point  of  drowning,  and  the  moment  before  he  was 
unexpectedly  rescued,  the  whole  of  his  life,  even  his  most  trivial 
faults,  presented  to  him  as  in  a  mirror,  and  that  he  felt  the 
singular  power  of  grasping  the  whole  as  well  as  a  single  circum- 
stance. I  give  full  credit  to  this  assertion  after  my  own  expe- 
riencea  of  opium. ...  I  find  the  same  idea  carried  out  in  modem 
books,  accompanied  by  a  remark  which  I  believe  to  be  equally 
true,  namely,  that  the  dread  book,  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ,  is 
the  conscience  of  each  individaal.* 

"Together  with  the  power  of  enlarging  and  multiplying, 
architecture  was  introduced  into  my  dreams.  During  the  latter 
part  of  my  disease  particularly,  I  saw  cities  and  palaces  such  as 
no  eye  ever  witnessed,  but  in  the  clouds.  Lakes  and  immense 
sheets  of  water  succeeded  to  my  architectural  dreams,  for  two 
months,  I  suffered  horrible  pains  in  my  head.  The  waters 
changed  their  character ;  they  were  now  seas  and  oceans.  Again, 
a  worse  change  took  place,  which  threatened  distressing  conse- 
quences, and  which,  in  fact,  did  not  leave  me,  until  my  disease 
was  cared.  Hitherto,  the  human  countenance  had  mingled  in 
my  dreams,  but  withont  exciting  any  alarm ;  but  now,  what  I 
shall  call  the  tyranny  of  the  human  countenance  began  to  be 
developed.  It  was  on  the  restless  waves  of  the  ocean  that  it 
first  appeared;  the  eea  was  aa  it  were  paved  with  innumerable 
faces,  all  turned  upward,  weeping,  distracted,  enraged,  rising  by 
thousands,  by  myriads,  by  generations,  by  ages.  My  imagina- 
tion was  boundless,  my  soul  flowed  on  with  the  waves. 

"  Having,  in  my  youth,  seen  a  dead  body  laid  on  a  table  for 
dissection,  this  old  impression  gave  rise  to  a  dream  which  re* 
cnrred  very  frequently.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  in  bed, 
and  had  awakened.  In  leaning  on  my  band,  in  order  to  adjust 
my  pillow,  something  soft  seemed  to  give  way  beneath  it.    It 

*  This  ides  it  eipresied  in  all  langnagM,  as  is  proved  by  the  Arabian 
jKOverb,  cited  b;  Qeoeral  Dsumai. 
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Tas  a  corp36  stretched  hj  1117  side.  I  was,  however,  neither 
alarmed  nor  astonished.  I  took  it  io  mj  arms,  and  carried  it 
into  an  adjoining  room,  saying  to  myself:  '  I  will  lay  it  there  on 
the  floor ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  come  in  again,  if  I  take  the 
key  out  of  the  door.' 

"Upon  that,  I  slept  again,  and  was  again  aroused.  It  was 
by  the  noise  of  an  opening  door ;  and  this  idea  filled  me  with 
a  horrible  sensation.  Then  I  saw  the  same  dead  body  come  in 
which  I  bad  carried  away.  Its  action  was  singular ;  it  was  that 
of  a  man  whose  bones  bad  been  taken  out,  and  who,  in  his  en- 
deavors to  support  himself  by  his  pliant  and  flexible  moscles, 
was  ready  to  fall  at  each  step.  However,  it  snooeeded  in  reach- 
ing me,  and  stretched  itself  upon  me.  It  then  became  a  horri> 
ble  nightmare,  inezpressibly  disgusting;  for,  besides  the  weight 
of  the  formless  mass,  a  pestilential  odor  arose  from  the  kisses 
with  which  it  covered  me.  At  other  times  it  would  lean  over 
my  shoulder,  and  read  the  book  which  I  held  in  my  hand.  I 
felt  its  disgusting  beard  scrape  my  tbroat  and  my  cheek. 

"  The  terror  inspired  by  sooh  a  vision  may  be  imagined ;  I  would 
remain  immovable  in  laj  seat,  not  daring  to  torn  the  page,  with 
my  eyes  filed  on  the  terrible  apparition  which  I  saw  in  the  glass 
opposite.  A  cold  sweat  poured  from  my  whole  body ;  then  the 
door  would  open,  and  I  saw  (still  in  the  mirror)  a  long  frightful 
procession  of  horrible  skeletons  enter,  each  carrying  its  head  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  long  taper,  which  shed  a  red  and 
quivering  flame,  and  spread  a  doll  and  bluish  light  like  the  rays 
of  the  moon.  They  moved  around  the  chamber,  which,  from 
being  warm  before,  now  became  chill ;  some  came  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  dim  and  black  hearth,  and  holding  out  their 
long  and  livid  hands  to  warm,  turned  towards  me,  saying :  'It 
is  cold.' " 

We  have  already  noticed  an  apparition  of  this  nature,  which 
happened  to  a  celebrated  professor.  (The  dose  taken  by  the 
opinm>eater  varied  from  50  to  60  grains  a  day,  and  sometimes 
reached  150.)* 

•  TbeEuglish  Opiam-£ftt«r,  1vol.  12mo.  This  dewniption,  which  w« 
read  with  the  livelieat  interest,  bnd  which  is  verj  minute,  presenta  seteral 
points  of  reeemblsDoe  with  hallnoiaation  aod  nightmare,  of  which  it  exhi- 
bila  msnj  of  the  phenomena,  Manj  of  the  symptoms  also  occur  in  the 
nss  of  the  huchUoh.    See  an  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Opium,  Paris,  1834,  bj 
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I  bare  somewliat  dilated  on  this  subjeot,  becauae  the  claBs  of 
'  opium-eaters  is  considerable  in  Eogland,  and  none  can  tell  the 
number  of  theriakit  in  the  East.  Dr.  Focqueville,  in  his  Travelt 
in  Me  Moreoy  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  effects  of  opium  on 
individuals  who  yield  to  the  daily  nee  of  this  preparation.  Such 
is  their  paeeion  for  it,  that  not  all  the  certainty  of  death,  and 
the  infirmities  which  precede  it,  can  check  their  indulgence  in 
this  fatal  poison. 

Cash  CXLII.  This  physician  relates  the  following :  An  £d- 
glish  ambassador,  recently  sent  to  India,  was  conducted,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  through  a  suite  of  deco- 
rated  apartments,  filled  with  richly  dressed  officials,  into  a  small 
room,  the  omamenta  and  furniture  of  which  infinitely  surpassed 
in  splendor  those  which  he  had  already  seen. 

He  was  left  alone.  Shortly  afterwards,  two  men  of  distin- 
guished appearance  entered ;  they  preceded  a  litter  home  by 
siavee,  and  covered  with  ailks  and  cashmeres  of  immense  value. 
On  this  couch  a  human  form  was  extended,  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  corpse,  had  not  the  head  moved  at  each  step 
of  the  bearers ;  two  officers  held  a  little  tray  of  gold  filagree, 
on  which  was  a  cup  and  phial  filled  with  a  bluish  liquid. 

The  ambassador,  believing  himself  to  be  the  involuntary  wit- 
tiesa  of  some  dismal  ceremony,  moved  to  retire ;  bat  he  was 
quickly  undeceived  by  seeing  the  officers  raise  the  apparently 
inanimate  head,  and  thrust  the  tongue  back  into  the  mouth,  from 
which  it  protmded,  having  placed  thereon  a  certain  quantity  of 
black  liquid  ;  then  closing  the  jaws,  gently  rubbed  the  throat  to 
make  it  descend.  When  this  operation  had  been  repeated  five 
or  six  times,  the  figure  opened  and  closed  its  eyes  voluntarily; 
it  then  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  liquid,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
an  animated  being  was  seated  on  the  conch,  having  recovered 
color,  and,  in  some  measure,  speech.  He  then  addressed  him- 
self in  Persian  to  the  envoye,  and  inquired  the  motives  of  his 
visit.  In  two  hours  more,  this  extraordinary  person  was  entirely 
active,  with  his  mind  capable  of  undertaking  the  most  difficult 
affairs.  The  Engliah  ambassador  took  the  liberty  of  making 
some  inquiries  on  the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed.     "  Sir," 

Dr.  Bolta,  formerly  oqi  Bohoolmate,  dow  cohbdI  in  iTerasalem,  to  whom  the 
discorery  of  Kiuevoh  is  due.    See  also  a  Treatise  bj  Mr.  Lee. 
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he  replied,  "  I  am  a  confirmed  opiam-eater ;  it  is  by  degrees 
that  I  have  fallen  into  this  deplorable  excess.  Three  parts  of 
the  day  I  pass  in  the  state  of  stupor  in  which  yon  saw  me.  In- 
capable of  moving  or  speaking,  I  am,  Derertheless,  oonsciouB, 
and  the  time  passes  in  delightfal  visioDS ;  but  I  ehonld  never 
awake,  had  I  not  zealoos  and  affectionate  attendants,  who  watch 
over  me  with  a  religions  care.  So  soon  as  they  find,  by  the  state 
of  my  palse,  that  the  pulsation  of  my  heart  is  about  to  cease, 
they  make  me  swallow  opium,  and  revive  me  in  the  manner  yon 
witnessed.  For  the  last  four  bonra  I  have  swallowed  several 
ounces',  and  in  a  little  time  I  shall  fall  into  my  habitual  torpor."* 

The  effects  of  opium  on  the  brain  have  been  noticed  in  par- 
ticular cases,  sometimes  even  on  the  first  dose. 

Cass  GXLIII.  "I  attended,"  says  Abercrombie,  "a  sick 
person  affected  with  a  severe  local  disease,  which  required  the 
use  of  powerfal  opiates.  The  remedy  did  not  always  succeed 
in  procuring  repose  to  the  patient.  During  one  restless  night, 
he  was  astonished  to  see  a  long  procession  of  personages  pass  in 
review  before  him,  whose  appearance  and  costume  were  in  accord- 
ance with  an  event  which  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  the 
theme  of  conversation  throughout  Edinburgh.  The  figures  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  all  the  animation  and  regularity  of  a 
scene  in  a  theatre ;  he  beard  their  conversations,  and  the  long 
discourses  which  they  held  relative  to  the  circumstances,  some 
of  which  were  in  rhyme.  -On  the  following  day,  be  repeated 
considerable  passages  of  these  poetical  compositions.  He  was 
completely  awake,  and  knew  that  what  he  saw  was  an  illusion. 
He  remarked  that  the  vision  all  vaaiBhed  when  he  opened  his 
eyes,  but  returned  as  soon  as  he  closed  them."t 

Some  years  since,  attention  was  drawn  to  a  substance,  of 
which  great  use  is  made  in  the  East,  called  Batchitch.  This 
composition,  which  is  a  distillation  of  the  pistile  of  the  hemp, 
and  on  which  M.  Aubert  Roche  published  an  interesting  paper, 
appears,  according  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Lengl^,  Mi- 
chand,  and  De  Sacy,  to  have  played  a  very  important  part  in 
the  Middle  Ages.     In  fact,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Old  Man 

*  PocqueTille,  Tojoge  en  Korea.    Bibliothfeqae  Univergelle  de  QAnfare, 
1B41.    Nenf  Annies  &ConBtentinople,  par  Brajrer,  1836,  2  vols.  8to. 
t  Abercrombie,  op,  eii.  p.  389. 
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of  the  Monntain  made  use  of  this  preparation  to  plunge  his  s^des 
iato  a  sea  of  delight.* 

Observations,  made  of  casea  both  in  Egypt  and  m  France, 
support  this  opinion.  In  1840  I  attended,  in  conjnnction  with 
several  other  pfayeiciasB,  a  ease,  the  resnlte  of  which  were  re-' 
ferred  to  the  Gazette  MSdieale.  We  had  no  doubt  that  hasehisch 
formed  the  chief  element  of  the  liquid  giren  to  the  experiment 
era,  eren  if  it  was  not  hasehisch  alone,  without  any  admixture. 
I  will  subjoin  my  notice  of  the  meeting. 

About  two  yeare  aince,  I  published,  in  a  number  of  the  Jouv 
nal  det  SibaU,  Bome  details  on  the  composition  of  baechisch,  a 
drag  of  general  use  in  the  East,  and  which  had  produced  such 
remarkable  effects  on  three  yonng  merchants  of  Marseillfle. 
The  case,  which  excited  much  curiosity  at  the  time,  was,  like 
many  others,  forgotten,  when  I  received  from  M.  A.  de  G.,  who 
IB  well  known  as  the  translator  of  Pliny,  in  the  fine  edition  of 
Latin  Clastict,  by  M.  Panckoncke,  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  some  experiments  produced  by  the  taking  of  a  substance, 
which  oocasioned,  it  was  said,  similar  phenomena  to  those  which 
had  been  noticed  in  the  adepts  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

On  my  arrival,  the  meeting  consisted  of  about  thirty  persons, 
amongst  whom  I  will  name  Messrs.  Esquirol,  Ferms,  Cottereau, 
BuBsy,  Professor  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  General  K^mond, 
and  M.  Destourbet.  The  remainder  of  the  party  were  literary 
men,  savants,  and  artists ;  consequently,  we  had  assembled  every 
element  for  close  observation,  and  there  was  every  certainty 
that  the  experiment  would  be  strictly  carried  out. 

Cask  CXLIY.  At  eleven  o'clock  three  persons  bad  taken  the 
liquid,  namely,  Messrs.  A.  K.,  a  celebrated  novelist,  of  a  very 
powerful  organization,  D.,  an  advocate,  one  of  the  beat  scholars 
of  ^e  University,  and  B.,  a  painter  and  musician.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  two  hours,  no  sensible  effect  being  produced,  another 
dose  was  administered.  The  following  are  the  phenomena  which 
occurred  in  two  of  the  gentlemen  ia  the  course  of  another  half- 
hour.     Mr.  A.  K.  resisted  the  action  of  the  substance,  and,  as 

"  The  article  Huchisch,  in  the  Sapplemeotof  the  DiotioDDaire  des  Dio- 
tionnaireB  de  Mideoiae,  1851,  p.  325,  edited  bj  Dr.  Fo;,  our  colleague  in 
the  misBioQ  for  the  stud;  of  Cholera  ia  Poland,  1831.  Hfimoire  Bor  la 
Huohisch,  pur  M.  Qaatioel,  pbarmaeiea  an  Caire,  et  pnblifie  dans  le  IUper< 
toire  de  Pharmacic,  1849,  t.  vi.  p.  129. 
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he  said,  only  experienced  a  alight  oppression  of  the  head  and 
epigastrium;  perhaps,  also,  tbe  second  Repast  vbiohhe  took,  all 
these  gentlemen  having  already  breakfasted,  nay  have  entirely 
nentralized  the  substance.  An  eztunination  of  the  state  of  the 
pulse  was  neglected  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment ;  its  ac- 
celeration subsequently,  and  the  state  of  the  papil,  enfficiently 
demonstrated  the  effect  of  the  snbstance. 

Mr.  B.,  on  whom  the  medicine  first  took  effect,  experienced  a 
dryness  of  the  throat  and  twitching  of  tbe  limba  ;  the  pulse  was 
96  in  the  minute,  the  face  flnahed.  Mr.  B.  soon  closed  his  eyes 
in  order  to  eollect  himself;  his  ideas  appeared  to  develop 
with  extreme  rapidity.  At  one  moment  he  offered  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  double  man,  already  described  in  other  expe- 
riments; he  said  be  heard  music  on  one  side,  and  conTersation 
on  the  other;  but  this  symptom  did  not  continue.  The  music, 
which  was  performed  by  M.  C,  principal  performer  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, did  not  appear  to  act  tn  any  particular  manner  on  tbe 
subject  of  experiment.  At  this  time  the  pupils  were  mnch  dilated. 
Interrogated  as  to  his  sensations,  M.  B.  said  that  they  were  very 
voluptuous.  He  felt  particularly  gay  and  happy;  he  wished  to 
be  alone  in  a  quiet  place;  he  had  great  repugnance  to  speak  or 
to  move ;  all  countenances  appear  to  him  ridiculous. 

Until  now  M.  E.  had  conversed  ;  he  moved  about,  and  some- 
times laughed  violently,  but  all  his  actions  resembled  those  of  a 
person  excited  by  alcoholic  liquor.  Suddenly,  be  flong  himself  on 
a  couch,  refused  to  answer  any  more  questions,  and  begged  to  be 
left  alone,  and  not  be  disturbed  in  the  delicious  sensations  he 
experienced;  he  had  spasmodic  movements  in  his  members,  and 
in  the  diaphragm  ;  be  sighed,  moaned,  laughed,  and  wept  by 
turns ;  the  pulse  120  a  minute,  the  face  much  flushed.  The 
persons  present  began  to  feel  uneasy ;  but  were  reassured,  on 
hearing  Mr.  B.  repeat  several  times  that  he  was  happy  and  did 
not  suffer.  Dr.  Cottereau  watched  the  symptoms  with  tbe 
greatest  minuteness.  Mr.  B.  appeared  tbe  whole  time  to  have 
the  most  agreeable  sensations  proceeding  from  the  epigastrium. 
All  the  phenomena  presented  were  those  of  ecstasy ;  his  fefk- 
tures  bespoke  tbe  greatest  happiness ;  he  could  not  find  language 
to  express  his  feelings  ;  he  would  not  wish  to  leave  his  present 
condition ;  ho  is  so  bappy !  "  How  much  I  thank  those  who 
gave  me  that  delicious  drink !" — "  Tell  me  what  you  feel,"  said 
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one  of  the  party. — "I  cannot  express  it."  The  influence  of  Mr< 
B.'b  temperament  was  remarked  throughout  this  experiment;  he 
is  poasesaed  of  great  sensibility.  In  speaking  of  gay  subjects, 
and  pointing  out  lively  and  agreeable  objects,  his  ideas  harmo- 
nized instantly ;  he  shouted  with  laughter,  and  evinced  the  great- 
est gayety.  It  was  evident,  in  this  case,  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  person  who  spoke  to  him,  who  could  direct  his 
ideas  as  he  chose.  Mr.  B.'s  sense  of  hearing  bad  become  ex- 
tremely  acute  ;  he  very  distinctly  heard  what  was  said  far  off 
and  in  a  low  voice.  In  the  midst  of  his  ecstasy,  he  neither  lost 
consciousness  of  persons  nor  things.  He  replied  correctly  to 
all  questions  addressed  to  him,  and  knew  those  who  surrounded 
him ;  but  it  was  evidently  painful  to  him  to  speak ;  he  seemed  to  wish 
to  enjoy  his  ecstasy  undisturbed.  At  half  after  four,  the  pulse 
is  90 ;  his  ecstatic  reveries  continue ;  he  is  conscious  of  anything 
relating  to  earth;  his  mind  is  perfectly  free,  and  yet  he  has  deli- 
cious sensations.  Mr.  A.  de  G.  proposes  to  give  him  an  antidote, 
and  bring  him  back  to  his  natural  state ;  he  says  that  the  sensa^ 
tion  of  happiness  will  last  for  a  day  or  two.  All  whom  I  have 
interrogated,  who  have  tried  the  experiment,  have  assured  me 
that  they  have  not  felt  any  distress  on  the  following  days,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  sensation  of  happiness. 

M.  D.,  the  second  subject,  came  to  the  meeting  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  substance  would  not  produce  any  effect  upon 
him,  and  with  the  firm  intention  to  resist  its  action.  No  symp- 
tom occurred  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  physiognomy  of  ■ 
M.  D.  ia  grave.  His  character  is  serious;  he  rarely  laughs,  and 
devotes  himself  to  his  metaphysical  studies. 

Towards  two  o'clock,  his  pulse  rose  to  100 ;  his  heart  heat  fre- 
quently ;  several  persons  felt  its  pulsations.  M.  D.,  who  until 
now  had  been  very  calm,  and  conversed  with  the  company  on 
different  subjects,  exclaimed  that  he  was  delirious ;  be  began  to 
sing,  took  out  his  pencil,  and  endeavored  to  write  down  what  he 
felt.  Here  are  some  fragments  of  hia  notes :  "  It  is  droll ;  my 
feelings  are  very  vivid;  the  idea  of  being  useful  without  fear, 
made  me  decide  on  taking  this  excellent  drink ;  I  am  singular. 
They  are  laughing  at  me;  I  will  not  write  any  more."  He  threw 
away  hie  paper ;  his  delirium  increased.  The  features  of  M.  D. 
become  very  flexible;  he  laughs  sardonically;  the  expression  of 
his  eye  is  animated,  his  face  red,  his  pulse  120,  the  pupil  dilated. 
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LUie  Mr.  S.,  he  looks  extremely  happj;  laoghs,  aings,  gesticn- 
lates,  and  speaks  with  extreme  Tolnbilitj.  His  ideas  follow  each 
other  with  rapidity;  it  is  the  derangement  of  gay  mania.  Bnt 
in  the  midst  of  this  abundance,  mobility,  and  variableneas  of  ideas, 
those  which  form  the  basis  of  his  studies  predominate.  These 
serions  subjects  are  intermixed  with  pleasantries,  bonmots,  and 
pnns.  Hb  tongue  is  dry  ;  he  spits  frequently ;  his  inferior  ex- 
tremities are  slightly  convalsed.  He  remarks  on  this  himself, 
and  says:  "This  is  a  rery  singular  delirium."  Like  Mr.  B., 
his  hearing  and  sight  are  very  acute.  He  has  no  notion  of  time 
and  space,  but  recognizes  every  one  present,  and  replies  cor- 
rectly to  questions  put  to  him.  He  draws  out  his  watch,  and 
says,  with  the  greatest  calmness:  "It  is  such  an  hour."  A 
multitude  of  ideas  seem  to  fill  his  head,  which  he  cannot  express ; 
be  says :  "  You  might  take  an  ear,  or  an  eye,  if  you  could  give 
me  another  tongue  to  make  known  what  I  feel." 

The  pulse  lowers  ;  it  is  softer,  and  beats  bnt  90  in  the  minute. 
The  delirium  continues ;  water  is  given  to  him ;  he  exclaims ; 
"  That  will  make  the  frogs  come,  who  will  drink  up  the  liquor." 
Incoherent  sentences  follow  with  incoDceivable  rapidity. 

The  character  of  his  delirium  changes.  He  seats  himself  in 
a  comer,  closes  his  eyes,  and  talks  to  himself ;  he  looks  inspired. 
We  surround  him ;  he  speaks  of  sciences,  and  gives  definitions  ; 
then,  like  a  man  trying  bis  powers,  be  pronounces  a  few  broken 
words,  and  immediately  recites  some  twenty  very  harmonious 
verses.  Being  under  the  impression  that  they  were  well-known 
stanzas,  we  omitted  to  note  them  down  ;,  but  on  some  one  pre- 
sently asking  him  if  they  were  not  by  Victor  Hugo,  he  replied, 
"No."  "They  are,  then,  your  own?"  He  gave  a  sign  of  assent. 
His  countenance  expressed  gayety  and  satisfaction ;  his  skin  be- 
came very  pallid;  his  pulse  100;  his  eyes  closed,  which  he 
opened  on  the  request  of  bis  brother ;  the  pupil  less  dilated. 

He  left  off  improvising  to  speak  of  foreign  countries.  We  had 
been  told  that  in  these  experiments  the  phenomenon  of  second 
sight  would  be  developed.  M.  D.  described  countries  and  cities, 
which  he  had  visited,  with  as  much  correctness  as  though  they 
were  then  before  him ;  he  perfectly  recollected  the  peculiarities 
which  he  had  noticed  in  his  travels  ;  in  like  manner,  he  told  us 
that  be  saw  the  stones  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Naples,  raised,  and 
drew  a  very  poetical  picture  of  the  scenes  which  had  struck  bim. 
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But  notwithBtanding  all  our  qaestions,  be  coald  not  describe 
places  with  which  be  was  imacqaaiDted.  He  saw  objects  which 
had  no  existence.  His  brother  inquired  if  he  could  look  into  his 
brain.  "  No,  it  is  empty ;"  then  he  added :  "  How  do  jou  think 
I  can  see  into  your  brain ;  it  is  veiled ;  there  are  objects  between 
it  and  mc."  He  then  arose,  saying :  "  All  this  is  a  dream ;  this 
state  of  aberration  has  given  a  livelier  impulse  to  my  ideas,  but 
has  not  added  to  my  knowledge." 

The  delirium,  which  for  some  time  had  been  confined  to  a 
series  of  ideas,  now  became  general  again ;  he  aang,  langbed, 
and  talked  with  great  vivacity ;  he  experienced  no  suffering ; 
and  said  he  was  very  happy.  This  et&te  lasted  for  four  hours 
and  a  half,  when  I  left  the  party.  The  pulse  at  90;  the  spitting 
frequent,  and  a  constant  desire  to  drink.  The  interlocutor  had 
power  to  make  him  speak  and  act  as  he  chose.* 

The  experiments  which  we  witaeased  presented  several  remark* 
able  phenomena.  The  individuals  under  the  influence  of  hasch- 
isch  felt  a  maniacal  exaltation ;  ideas  succeeded  each  other  with 
rapidity  and  incoherence ;  it  might  be  said,  with  an  ebullition 
which  raised  them  above  the  influence  of  the  will.  The  mind 
was  under  the  empire  of  hallucinations  and  illusions.  Recollec- 
tions could  be  evoked  and  revivified,  as  though  they  vere  real, 
but  they  moat  be  those  with  which  the  individual  was  acquainted ; 
for,  when  interrogated  on  unknown  things,  he  replied  that  he 
could  not  speak  of  what  he  had  not  seen ;  or,  if  he  attempted  a 
description,  it  was  obscure.  As  in  dreams,  there  was  a  loss  of 
all  idea  of  time  and  space.  In  one  of  the  subjects  the  excite- 
ment was  raised  to  a  pitch  which  gave  a  much  greater  intense- 
ness  to  his  faculties,  and  enabled  him  to  improvise  some  poetry  ; 
however,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  not  before  thought  of  it. 
What,  however,  is  certain,  is,  that  Mr.  D.  said  he  made  the  ex- 
periment with  the  idea  of  increasing  his  intellectual  resources, 
but  that  it  had  not  added  anything  to  his  knowledge. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tangled  web  of  ideas,  of  this  state  which 
the  subjects  of  it  called  a  singular  folly,  the  sentiment  of  person- 
ality was  preserved.  Thus,  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than 
the  contrast  of  their  rational  replies  to  the  questions  addressed 

*Brierre  de  Boismont,  Guette  M^dicale,  2d  Mai,  1B4D. 
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to  them,  with  the  wandering  of  their  ideas,  when  nothing  recalled 
them  to  actaal  life. 

In  the  one  caae,  a  fact  was  noticed  having  some  analogy  with 
the  principle  of  the  dnality  of  mind — a  fact  which  Dr.  Wigan 
wished  to  establish.  The  indiyidnal  heard  conversation  with  one 
ear  and  mnsic  with  the  other.  Those  who  tested  the  experi- 
ments had  voluptuous  BeneationB,  and  exhibited  a  considerable 
development  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Delirions  conceptions, 
fixed  ideas,  a  disturbance  of  the  affections,  and  irresistible  im- 
pulses were  equally  remarked  in  them. 

It  is  cnrions  to  perceive  in  this  work,  the  eight  phenomena  which 
M.  Moreau  has  described  in  his  work  on  Haschisch,  published 
five  years  after  onr  researches ;  but  we  do  not  coincide  more  now 
than  we  formerly  did,  in  the  opinion  of  our  honorable  brother 
on  the  primordial  fact  of  the  delirium  which  he  calls  maniacal 
exdtement,  and  on  the  ab$olute  identity  of  the  physiological  na- 
ture of  delirium  with  the  dream  state.  Without  confounding  all 
our  ideas  of  the  value  of  words,  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  name 
of  maniacal  excitement  to  the  condition  of  a  man  who,  having  a 
false  idea  or  sensation,  appreciates  them  at  their  just  value,  and 
yet  is  unable  to  escape  their  influence,  any  more  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  dream  to  be  physiologically  and  psychologi- 
cally identical  with  a  delirium. 

M.  Th^ophile  Gantier  has  published,  in  La  Presie,  an  article 
on  the  effects  of  haschisch  on  himself: — 

"  We  had  long  heard,"  says  this  writer,  "  without  giving  mnch 
faith  to  it,  of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  this  substance. 
We  were  already  acquainted  with  the  hallucinations  caused  by 
smoking  opium,  but  haschisch  was  only  knovm  to  us  by  name. 

"  One  of  our  companions.  Dr. ,  who  had  travelled  much  in 

the  East,  and  was  a  determined  opium-eater,  was  the  first  to  yield 
to  its  influence,  having  taken  a  much  larger  dose  than  the 
others;  he  saw  the  stars  in  his  plate,  and  the  firmament  in  the 
Boap  dish ;  then  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  talked  to  himself,  and 
hurst  into  fits  of  langhter  with  eyes  flashing  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  glee.  I  felt  perfectly  calm  until  dinner  was  over,  al- 
though the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  my. other  friend  began  to 
sparkle  strangely  and  acquire  a  most  singular  turqnoise  blue 
tint.  The  table  being  cleared,  I  (still  having  my  senses)  ar- 
ranged myself  comfortably  with  cushions  on  a  divan  to  await 
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the  ccBtasy.  In  s  few  minnteB  s  general  lethargj  overcame  me. 
My  body  appeared  to  diBBolve  and  become  transparent.  I  Baw 
the  hasobiBch  wliich  I  had  eaten,  distinctly  within  me,  under  the 
form  of  an  emerald,  from  which  thonflands  of  little  sparks  were 
emitted;  my  eyelashes  lengthened  indefinitely,  twisting  thera- 
Belres  like  golden  threads  around  little  ivory  wheels,  which  whirled 
aboat  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Aroimd  me  were  figures  and 
scrolls  of  all  colors,  arabesques,  and  flowery  forms  in  endless 
variety,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  the  variations  of  the  ka- 
leidoscope. I  still  occasionally  saw  my  companions;  but  they 
appeared  disfigured;  half  men,  half  plants;  now,  with  the  pensive 
air  of  the  ibis,  standing  on  one  leg ;  and  again,  as  ostriches,  flap- 
ping their  wings,  and  wearing  so  strange  an  appearance  that  I 
shook  with  laughter  in  my  comer;  and,  as  if  to  join  in  the  buf- 
foonery of  the  scene,  I  comnenoed  tossing  ap  my  cushions, 
catching  them  as  they  descended,  and  twisting  them  round  with 
all  the  dexterity  of  an  Indian  juggler.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
addressed  a  discoarae  to  me  in  Ita^m,  which  the  haschtsch  by  its 
extraordinary  power  delivered  to  me  in  Spanith.  Questions  and 
answers  were  almost  rational,  and  touched  on  indifferent  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  theatres  and  literature. 

"  The  first  stage  drew  towards  its  termination.  After  some 
minutes  I  recovered  my  calmness,  without  headache,  or  any  of 
the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  use  of  ¥rine,  and  feeling  very 
much  astonished  at  what  had  passed.  Another  half  hour  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  I  again  fell  under  the  influence  of  the 
haschisch.  Thevision  this  time  was  morecomplicated  and  extraor- 
dinary. MillioDB  of  butterflies,  whose  wings  rustled  like  fans,  flew 
about  in  the  midst  of  a  confused  kind  of  light.  Gigantic  flowers 
with  crystal  calyces,  enormoos  hollyhocks,  gold  ^nd  silver  lilies 
arose,  and  burst  into  flowers  around  me  with  a  crackling  sound 
like  that  of  bouquets  of  flreworks.  My  hearing  was  prodigiously 
developed ;  I  heard  the  sonnd  of  color — green,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  sounds  struck  me  with  perfect  distinctness.  A  glass  up- 
set, the  creaking  of  a  chair,  or  a  word  spoken,  howsoever  low, 
vibrated  and  resounded  like  the  rolling  of  thunder ;  my  own 
voice  appeared  so  load  that  I  dared  not  speak  for  fear  of  throw- 
ing down  the  walls,  or  bursting  like  a  bomb ;  more  than  five 
hundred  clocks  chimed  the  hour  with  their  flutelike  voices.  Every 
object  gave  forth  a  note  of  the  harmonica  or  ^olian  harp.     I 
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Bwam  in  ivD  ocean  of  Bonnd,  vbereiD  some  passages  of  the  Lucia 
and  Sarhiere  floated,  like  little  islets  of  light.  Never  before 
had  I  bathed  in  ench  beatitude ;  I  was  bo  encircled  bj  its  waves, 
so  transported  from  all  things  earthly,  so  lost  to  self — that  odions, 
ever-present  witness — that  I  comprehended  for  the  first  time 
what  might  be  the  existence  of  elementary  spirits,  and  angels, 
and  boqIb  released  from  this  mortal  coil.  I  was  as  a  sponge  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea;  every  instant  waves  of  happiness  washed  over 
me,  entering  and  departing  through  the  pores;  for  I  had  become 
permeable,  and,  even  to  the  Bmallest  capillary  vessel,  my  whole 
being  was  filled  with  the  color  of  the  fantastic  medium  in  which 
I  was  plunged.  Sounds,'  perfumes,  and  light  reached  me  by 
multitudes  of  beams,  delicate  as  hair,  through  which  I  heard  the 
magnetic  current  pass. 

"According  to  my  calculation,  this  state  must  have  lasted  for 
three  hundred  yean,  for  the  Bensationa  succeeded  each  other  so 
numerously  and  powerfully,  that  the  real  appreciation  of  time  was 
impossible.  When  the  attack  was  over,  I  perceived  that  it  had 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.* 

*'  What  is  very  curious  in  the  intoxicating  effect  of  the  hasch- 
isch  is,  that  it  is  not  continuous;  it  comes  and  goes  suddenly — 
raises  you  to  heaven,  and  places  you  again  on  earth,  without  any 
gradual  transition ;  like  madncBB,  too,  it  has  its  lacid  intervals. 
A  third  attack,  the  last  and  strangest,  terminated  my  oriental 
loirSe.  In  this,  my  sight  was  doubled.  Two  images  of  each 
object  were  reflected  on  my  retina,  and  produced  a  complete 
symmetry ;  but  Boon,  the  magic  paste  being  entirely  digested, 
acted  with  more  power  on  my  brain,  and  I  became  completely 
mad  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  All  kinds  of  Fantagmelic  dreams 
passed  through  my  fancy ;  goat-suckers,  storks,  striped  geese, 
unicorns,  griffins,  nightmares,  all  the  menagerie  of  moaBtrous 
dreams,  trotted,  jumped,  flew,  or  glided  through  the  room. 
There  were  horns  terminating  in  foliage,  webbed  hands ;  whim- 
ucal  beings,  with  the  feet  of  the  arm-chair  for  legs,  and  dial- 
plates  for  eyeballs;  enormous  noses,  dancing  the  Gachucha, 
mounted  on  chickens'  legs.     For  myself,  I  imagined  I  was  the 

*  HftDj  of  tbeae  phenomsDa,  and  amoDgBt  othen  that  of  tlio  duration 
of  time,  are  mentioned  in  the  pioturesqaa  doBoriptiouB  given  in  the  Opinm- 
Eater. 
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paroquet  of  the  Queen  of  Sbeba,  and  imitated,  to  the  best  of  m; 
ability,  the  voice  and  cries  of  that  interesting  bird.  The  Tisions 
became  eo  grotesque  that  I  was  seized  vith  a  desire  to  sketch 
them,  which  I  did  in  five  minutes,  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
en  the  backs  of  letters,  cards,  or  any. piece  of  paper  on  which  I 

could  lay  my  hands.     One  of  them  is  the  portrait  of  Dr. , 

as  he  appeared  to  me,  seated  at  the  piano,  dressed  as  a  Turk, 
with  a  sun  painted  on  the  back  of  bis  vest.  The  notes  are  re- 
presented escaping  from  the  instrument  in  the  form  of  guns 
and  spirals,  capriciously  intertwisted.  Another  sketch  bears 
this  inscription :  '  An  animal  of  hereafter.'  It  represents  a  liv* 
ing  locomotive,  with  a  swan's  neck  terminating  in  the  jaws  of  a 
serpent,  whence  isstie  jets  of  smoke,  with  two  monstrous  paws, 
composed  of  wheels  and  pulleys ;  each  pair  of  paws  has  a  pair  of 
wings ;  and  on  the  tail  of  the  animal  is  seated  the  Mercury  of 
the  ancients,  who  is  confessing  himself  to  be  conquered,  notwith- 
standing his  heels.  Thanks  to  haschisch,  I  have  painted  from 
nature  the  portrait  of  a  goblin.  Even  now,  I  fancy  I  hear  them 
whining  and  mowing  at  night  in  my  old  beaufiet."* 

The  marvellous  effects  of  haschisch  being  made  known,  we 
experimented  on  hypochondriacs,  in  presence  of  several  of  the 
faculty  who  had  given  most  study  to  this  substance. f  The 
state  of  these  patients  was  in  no  degree  modified,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  the  virtues  attributed  to  this  substance  gained 
nany  partisans.  Besides,  its  use  is  not  without  danger.  The 
Eastern  governments  must  have  considered  it  to  be  great,  to 
have  interdicted  its  use.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Madden 
and  Desgenettes  saw  several  lunatics  in  the  hospital,  at  Cairo, 
who  had  lost  their  reason  simply  from  the  use  of  haschisch.^ 
Quite  recently,  the  papers  called  attention  to  numerous  cases  of 
mental  alienation  noticed  at  Constantinople,  owing  to  the  use  of 

*  La  Presse,  10th  July,  1843.  Everj  odb  will  recognize  in  this  descrip- 
tioD,  a  perfect  aimilitnde  with  CaacB  CXLll.  and  CXLV.  For  more  ample 
details,  examine  the  work  of  M.  Aubert  Roche,  entitled  De  la  peate  et  dn 
TyphuB  de  L'Orient,  1843,  1  vol.  8to.,  and  above  aU,  the  work  of  Dr. 
Moreau,  on  Haichisch. 

t  Anuuure  de  Th^rapeutiqne  de  M.  Bouchardet,  pour  1845,  p.  32. 

t  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Influence  de  la  civilisation  sur  le  d^veloppement 
de  la  folie. 
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liaachiBch.*    It  is  not  long  since  we  read  the  following  account 
in  &  public  journal : — 

"  A  frightful  scene  oconrred  on  the  80th  of  May,  on  board  the 
Empress,  a  packet-ship  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  on  the  run  from 
Trcbizond  to  Constantinople.  The  nnmber  of  passengers  was 
above  two  hundred,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  Turks  and  Persians. 
Amongst  them  were  two  Affghan  dervishes  of  Gandahar.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon,  their  prayers  being  concluded,  the  derv- 
ishes were  seized  with  a  parosysm  of  frenzy,  the  consequences 
of  which  were  terrible.  In  an  instant,  they  had  shot  a  young 
Greek,  stabbed  an  Armenian,  and  Lloyd's  agent  from  Trebi- 
zond.  Six  other  passengers  were  more  or  less  dangerously 
wounded.  Finally,  by  order  of  the  captain,  the  sailors  killed 
the  dervishes  with  the  bayonet.  These  furious  madmen  were 
from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  of  the  sect  of  the 
Schittes.  They  commenced  the  carnage  without  provocation. 
From  the  report  of  several  passengers,  it  appears  certain  that 
they  had  become  intoxicated  with  haschisch.  For  a  time,  the 
Turks  and  Persians  on  board  appeared  inclined  to  take  part  with 
them,  but  the  energy  of  the  captain  happily  prevented  this."t 

Indeed,  a  prolonged  indulgence  in  this  drug  must  necessarily 
have  a  fatal  effect  on  the  health.  The  momentary  loss  of  reason, 
although  it  be  intentional,  presents  but  a  melancholy  spectacle. 

There  is  a  pobonous  substance,  which  has  also  the  power  of 
producing  hallucinations,  called  stramonium  (datura  stramonium), 
thorn-apple,  which  has  been  latterly  recognized  as  their  antidote, 
in  imitation  of  that  weapon  of  the  olden  time,  which  is  said  to 
have  cured  the  wounds  it  made. 

Case  CXLV.  Some  years  since,  a  musical  composer,  under 
the  distress  occasioned  by  domestic  griefs,  attempted  suicide. 
For  this  purpose,  he  took  a  strong  dose  of  datura.  The  effect 
of  this  poison  was  exhibited  in  giddiness  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  intoxication.  He  saw  troops  of  men  whirling  in  a  circle  be- 
fore him,  who  endeavored  to  drag  him  into  their  vortex.  All 
the  characters  in  the  ballet  of  Oustavus,  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  during  the  evening,  appeared  to  him  making  grimaces, 
and  harassing  him  in  every  way.     He  fell  to  the  ground,  sense- 

*  De  I'aliaa  de  Hasohiacb,  AddoI.  H£d.  Pay.,  Jan.  1851. 
t  La  PresBe,  22d  June,  1845. 
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lees,  and  was  taken  to  tbe  guardhouse,  where  he  gave  way  to 
the  greatest  violence,  imagining  himBelf  to  be  surrounded  by 
aaeaaains,  robbers,  and  wretches,  who  sought  to  injure  him. 
These  figures  were  countless  in  numbers,  of  gigantic  stature,  and 
hideous,  in  appearance.  He  was  taken  to  the  HStel  Dien,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  oFM.  Husson,  who  treated  him  for  farious 
delirium.  On  the  following  day,  when  he  was  brought  to  my 
establishment,  his  excitement  had  greatly  diminished.  The 
pupils  of  the  eyes  were  still  dilated,  and  extraordinary  figures 
still  Tisible.  This  phenomenon  soon  ceased,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  he  was  cured. 

On  the  2l8t  of  November,  1843,  three  young  children  ate  a 
quantity  of  the  seeds  of  the  datura.  Symptoms  were  soon  ma- 
nifested similar  to  those  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  that  sub- 
stance ;  numerous  hallucinations  of  sight  were  united  to  these 
phenomena,  in  two  of  the  sick  children.  On  the  following  day 
the  symptoms  were  considerably  diminished  in  all  three,  bnt  the 
youngest  felt  a  great  weakness  in  the  limbs.  The  day  after,  all 
uneaaineBB  had  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment.* 

Several  patients,  under  the  influence  of  datura,  which  had  been 
applied  according  to  Dr.  Moreauls  method,  saw  animals  in  the 
middle  of  their  beds.    The  vision  occurred  chiefly  in  the  night. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  equally  excited  by  the  berries 
of  belladonna.  An  account  is  given  in  the  great  Dietionnaire 
de»  SeienctB  M4dicaU8  of  a  company  of  Boldiers,  who,  having 
inadvertently  eaten  of  this  fruit,  experienced  numerous  illneions. 
M.  Baillarger,  in  his  clinical  lectures  in  the  SaltpStriere,  has 
described  several  cases  of  thiB  character;  a  maid-servant,  hav- 
ing taken  an  infusion  of  belladonna  on  the  approach  of  her 
periods,  had  an  attack  of  delirium ;  she  was  Burronnded  by  little 
animals  running  on  the  ground,  of  various  colors  and  sizes.  She 
attempted  to  seize  one,  but,  inBtead  of  an  animal,  caught  only  a 
leaf,  as  is  related  in  the  StorUt  of  the  TJhoiuand  and  OneNightt, 
and  in  the  legends  of  Treaiwet  told  by  the  DevU.^ 

■  Esaminat.  Ued.,  15th  of  Maj,  1843. 

t  The  Dse  of  narcotio  bereraget,  and  poisonoua  aubstaticeB,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cauBiDg  transformations,  of  preparing  for  initiation,  etc.,  is  trooed 
far  into  antiqui^.  M.  Eusdbe  Salrerte  has  collected  man;  examples  in 
hia  work  on  the  Occult  Sciences. 

Prosper  Alpia  relates  that,  in  his  time,  the  Egyptians  nied  a  namber  of 
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the  third  section  comprises  hallucinatioDS  combined  vith  mental 
alienatioD.    It  should  be  observed  that,  in  many  circumatances, 

iDtoiicfttiDg  drinks,  which  m&de  them  aet  like  madmeD.  Whenever  they 
visbed  to  eicnse  &  bad  action,  they  caid  thej  had  partaken  of  berba.  He 
deBcribea  the  principal  ooes  under  the  names  of  "affion,  ania,  bora,  ber- 
nari,  and  bue,"  and  enters  into  some  details  of  their  composition  (Prosper 
Alpin,  Jk  Mtdieini  ^gyptiantm,  lib.  iv.  cap.  t.  p.  118-122). 

Eempfer  speaks  of  a  medicine  of  this  obaracter,  the  effects  of  which  ap- 
peared similar  to  those  of  nepenthe,  which  we  believe  to  be  Indian  hemp. 
Having,  with  bis  companions,  partaken  of  an  electuary  given  to  him  during 
a  repast  by  the  Indians,  they  felt  so  happy  that  tliey  eonid  only  express 
their  joy  by  laughter,  cries,  and  reciprocal  caresses.  At  night,  when  they 
monnted  their  horses  to  retarn  home,  they  thought  themselves  carried  by 
Fegosos  through  the  clouds,  surrounded  by  rainbows ;  and,  on  recovering 
from  this  effect,  they  were  ravenously  hungry,  and  ate  with  avidity  what- 
ever was  offered  to  them.  On  the  following  day  their  health  of  mind  and 
body  was  excellent. — Saavages,  No»ol.  Mtth.,  clrLss  liii.  genor.  svii.  lim. 
iii.par.  i.  p.  371.  Friedreich,  Algtmeine  Diagnoetik  der  ptj/ceUekett  Kramk- 
eUen,  Wuraburg,  1830. 

The  muekamore  is  a  mushroom,  common  in  Eamtschatka  and  Siberia. 
Beucowski  relates  that  a  Siberian  schaman  whom  hs  consulted,  used  an 
infusion  of  muc  ham  ore  ;  this  drinkfirstplunged  him  into  delirium,  theninto 
a  deep  sleep.  If  eaten  either  dry  or  infused,  it  sometimes  produces  death, 
always  strong  delirium,  sometimes  of  a  gay  character,  at  others  full  of 
sadness  and  terror.  Those  who  partake  of  it  believe  themselves  to  be  un- 
der the  irresistible  power  of  tbe  spirit  that  lives  in  the  poisonous  mnsh- 
room.  In  one  of  these  paroxysms,  a  Cossack  imagined  that  the  spirit 
desired  him  to  confess  his  sins ;  and  so,  in  fact,  he  did,  before  all  bis  com- 
rades.— Krakenninikof,  Description  du  KamUehatka,  part  i.  chap.  iv. 

Porta  and  Cardan  give  two  receipts  for  witches'  ointment;  nightshade 
formed  the  basis  of  tiie  one,  henbane  and  opium  of  the  other.  The  wise 
Oaseendi,  in  order  to  enlighten  those  poor  wretches  who  believed  them- 
selves witches,  endeavored  to  discover  their  secret,  and  to  imitate  it.  With 
an  ointment  in  which  he  introduced  opium  (probably  belladonna),  he 
anointed  the  peasantry,  and  persuaded  them  that  by  that  means  they  would 
go  to  tbe  sabbath.  After  a  long  sleep,  they  awakened,  convinced  tliat 
Ihe  magical  proceeding  had  taken  effect;  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
what  they  had  seen,  and  tbe  pleasures  they  had  enjoyed ;  and  related  in 
what  respect  the  action  of  opium  was  marked  by  Toluptuoua  sensations. — 
Eusibe  Salverte,  op.  cii.  p.  294. 

A  witch  was  found,  in  1545,  in  possession  of  an  ointment  composed  of 
stupefying  drugs.  Andri  Laguna,  physician  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  used  it 
to  anoint  a  woman  who  was  attacked  with  freniy  and  restlessness.  She 
slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  when  thoy  succeeded  in  waking  her,  com- 
plained that  they  had  taken  her  from  the  arms  of  a  handsome  young  man. — 
Llorente,  Bi^t.  de  L'luq.,  t.  iii.  p.  428. 

This  hallnoinalJoD  may  be  compared  with  those  experienced  by  women 
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they  precede  the  development  of  inaaDity,  so  that  they  may 
be  coosidered  as  causes ;  bnt  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  appear 

devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  heard  continuallj 
the  BODnd  of  flutes  and  tambourines,  saw  the  merrj  dances  of  fauna  and 
satjrs,  and  felt  ineipreasible  pleasures. — Eusibe  Salvrrte,  p.  295. 

The  aspirants  to  initiation,  and  those  who  cnme  to  demand  omens  of  the 
gods,  in  dreams,  partook,  after  a  prescribed  fast,  of  food  eipresslj  pre- 
pared for  them  ;  and  above  ell,  of  mjsterlous  beverages,  such  as  the  wnten 
of  Lethe,  and  tie  waters  of  Mnemosyne,  in  the  grotto  of  Trophonius,  or  the 
Cic^ion,  in  the  EleusiniaD  mysteries. 

Of  the  substanoes  intended  to  produce  the  most  important  effects  in  occult 
ceremonies,  the  soporific  were  the  simplest  and  the  most  common.  Plu- 
tArch  has  preserred  a  description  of  the  myeteries  of  TropliOQius,  writteo 
by  a  man  who  had  passed  two  days  and  two  nights  in  the  grotto.  Tbey 
appear  more  like  the  dreams  of  a  man  intoxicated  by  a  powerful  narcotic, 
than  any  real  scenes.  Timarchus,  the  name  of  the  initiated,  eiperieuced 
a  violent  headache  when  the  apparitions  commenced,  or,  what  is  the  snme 
thing,  when  the  beverage  began  to  affect  hU  eensea ;  and  when  the  appo-  - 
ritions  vanished,  that  is,  when  he  awoke  from  his  delirious  ?leep,  the  same 
pain  occurred. 

Timarchus  died  in  three  months  after.  Doubtless  the  priests  used  very 
powerful  drugs. — Plutarch,  De  Dcemonio  Soa'atii. 

Varron,  quoted  by  St.  Aiiguetin,  says  that  the  Italian  sorceresses  enticed 
the  too  confiding  travellers  to  follow  tbcm,  and  made  them  eat  of  a  cheese 
containing  a  drug,  which  changed  tbcm  into  beasts  of  burden.  Tbcj  then 
loaded  them  witb  their  baggage,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  changed 
them  again  into  their  natural  forms,  tinder  these  figurative  expressions, 
copied  from  Varron,  wbo  surely  quoted  his  own  experience,  it  is  evident 
that  the  mind  of  the  traveller  was  so  disturbed  by  the  drug  he  had  taken, 
tliat  he  blindly  submitted  to  its  singular  infiuence  until  the  ma^^icians  put 
an  end  to  it  by  administering  an  antidote,^ St.  Augustin,  De  ciniate  Dei, 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  ivii.,  xviii.  See  La  Tradaclion  de  3f.  Hortau,  edition  Char- 
pentier,  1843, 

We  will  not  refer  to  the  enchantments  of  Circe,  their  authenticity  not 
being  established ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  that  far  distant  period, 
the  properties  of  certain  poisonous  plants  were  understood.  A.  Laguna,  in 
his  commentaries  on  Dioscorides,  mentions  akind  of  solanum,  the  root  of 
which,  taken  in  wine,  a  drachm  to  a  dose,  fills  the  imagination  with  the 
most  delicious  illusions. — Dioaeorides,  lib.  76,  cap.  iv. ;  cit£  par  Llorente, 
JIi>t.dtL'Inq.,^.4Al. 

In  collating  the  various  opinions  on  the  Nipenthes  of  Ilomer,  H.  Virey 
discovers  it  in  the  hyoscyamus  datura  of  Forskal,  which  is  used  through- 
out Egypt  and  the  East  in  an  analogous  rannner  i  and  this  writer  points 
out  several  substances  capable  of  producing  effects  no  loss  wonderful.— 
Virey,  Bulletin  de  Pkarmane,  t.  v,  Feb.  1813,  pp.  40,  50, 

Pliny  says  that  the  "  potomaotes,  or  thalaasf  gU,  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
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during  the  meritBl  malady,  vheo  the;  are  bnt  an  effect,  a  symp- 
tom, a  result.  Here,  several  questions  present  themselves:  Does 
hftllucination  depend  on  organic  derangement  brought  on  by 
disease  ?  Is  it  united  to  the  psycho-cerebral  excitation  which  has 
caused  insanity — in  a  word,  is  it  physical  or  moral?  The  dis- 
tinction is  often  very  difficult ;  nevertheless,  the  nature  of  the 
haHucinatlon,  and  its  direct  connection  with  the  cause  of  the  in- 
sanity, is  authority  for  believing  that  it  is  often  owing  to  moral 
excitement.  With  these  reservations,  we  think  that  the  action 
of  mental  diseases,  although  not  sufficiently  understood,  should 
none  the  less  be  classed  amongst  physical  causes. 

In  treating  of  hallucinations  as  combined  with  insanity,  we 
have  shown  that  they  are  very  common;  so  also  are  illusions  in 
monomania,  stupidity,  and  mania.  We  have  equally  observed 
them  in  puerperal  mania,  dementia,  and  even  general  paralysis 
with  dementia.  We  conclude,  from  analogy,  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly exist  in  some  degrees  of  imbecility.  For  farther  informa- 
tion, we  refer  to  the  different  chapters  on  alienation. 

Those  hallucinations  which  show  themselves  with  nervous 
diseases  other  than  madness,  are  classed  under  the  fourth  sec- 
tion— such  as  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondria,  and 
frenzy.*  To  this  section  belong  certain  nervous  conditions  which, 
without  being  completely  morbid,  have  more  than  one  root  in 
pathology;  such  are  nightmare  and  ecstasy.  We  will  here  re- 
peat the  remark  made  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  separate  the  two  influences  (moral  and  physical);  for 
example,  ecstasy  is  very  often  due  to  the  first  of  these  causes, 
and  hypochondria,  as  has  been  proved  by  M.  Dubois  of  Amiens, 
in  his  work,  submits  equally  to  its  action.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, attach  more  importance  to  classifications  than  they  merit ; 
they  are  artiGcial  assistants  to  the  mind,  and  incessantly  present 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  collecting  facts  of  hallncinations  as  de- 
veloped in  nervous  diseases  {madness  excepted)into  a  single  group, 
we  know  very  well  that  many  of  these  states  were  determined 
by  moral  causes ;  but  our  object  was  to  make  a  single  section  of 

Indus,  and  the  gelatophellia  near  Bactria.    InfiisioDB  of  tbeee  two  plants, 
made  into  a  driDk,  cause  delirium  ;  the  one  causes  eitraordinurjr  visioDS, 
the  other  excites  continual  laughter." 
*  Sandras,  Trait£  pratique  des  maladies  nervcuses,  ISdl,  p.  360. 
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these  maladies,  and  to  exhibit  their  morbid  influence  on  the 
production  of  hallucinationB.  As  to  the  developments  vhich 
comprise  the  subject  of  this  fourth  division,  the;  will  be  found 
auScientlj  illustrated  elsewhere. 

The  fifth  and  lait  section  comprehends  hallucinations  whioh 
occur  in  inflammatory,  acute,  and  chronic  diseases,  and  in  seve- 
ral other  afl'ections.  Acute  delirium,  to  which  subject  we  invited 
attention  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, 
has  appeared  to  us  to  establish  a  natural  transition  between  the 
preceding  divisions,  and  this  one,  by  reason  of  its  double  ele- 
ment, nervous  and  inflammatory.*  The  febrile  state  is  that 
which  presents  the  most  ballQcinations.  They  are  equally  noticed 
in  some  congestions  and  inflammation  of  the  organs.  They  are 
not  unusual  in  typhoid  and  intermittent  fevers.  Some  authors 
have  related  remarkable  instances  of  their  oconrreace  in  the 
gout.  Certain  dispositions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  last  stages 
of  hectic  diseases,  abstinence,  and  convalescence,  syncope,  and 
prolonged  watching,  are  all  favorable  to  their  production- 
Becker  relates  that  thirty-two  shipwrecked  mariners,  after  a 
lengthened  watch,  believed  that  they  saw  sloops,  and  fishermen 
drying  their  nets,  with  Moors  and  Dutchmen  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, whose  clothing  they  perfectly  distinguished,  f  Finally, 
they  have  been  observed  in  some  cpnstitutions  subject  to  peculiar 
atmospheric  influence. 

We  have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  oar  power,  to  explain  the 
causes  of  hallucinations.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselTes  with  hav- 
ing brought  them  all  into  notice  ;  but  we  believe  that  our  work 
will  provide  useful  materials  for  the  etiology  of  this  afl'ection. 
It  now  remains  to  draw  up  a  succinct  summary. 

Rbcapitdlatiom.— The  etiology  of  hallncioaUons  and  illu- 
sions has  never  been  the  subject  of  a  special  work,  because  all 
authors  have  looked  upon  tfaem  as  an  adjunct  of  madness. 

Former  hallucinations,  those  compatible  with  reason — isolated 
hallucinations,  and  those  which  are  united  with  diseases,  may 
furnish  useful  instructions  on  their  etiology. 

Hallucinations  appearing  with  mental  diseases,  their  division 

*  Brierre  de  BoiBmont,  Du  D£lire  aiga  obaervd  dani  tes  ftabliBiementa 
d'aliin^.    OuTTBge  courono^  par  I'Inatitat  de  France,  1845,  4to. 
t  Le  Monde  Enchants,  t.  iv.  pp.  55,  56. 
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into  moral  and  physical  oameB  may  also  apply  to  them.  The 
mode  in  which  hallncinationa  are  developed  in  epidemic  illnsioDS 
evidently  applies  to  moral  inflnence. 

Education,  credulity,  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  epoch,  and 
different  states  of  society,  shonld  be  the  objects  of  special  stndy 
in  the  research  for  causes. 

Amongst  the  moral  causes  which  have  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence on  hallucinations,  may  be  placed  the  belief  in  the  power 
and  co-operation  of  spirits,  demons,  sorcery,  magic,  lycantrophy, 
visions  of  souls  in  punishment  asking  for  prayers,  of  spirits  who 
make  revelations,  announce  an  approaching  death,  return  to 
fulfil  a  compact,  vampirism,  ecstasies,  etc. 

All  passions,  fixed  ideas,  and  great  preoccupation,  may  be  a  ■ 
source  of  hallucinations.    Remorse  must  especially  be  noted. 

A  great  number  of  hallucinations  are  occasioned  by  physical 
causes. 

The  principal  physical  causes  which  influence  the  development 
of  hallucinations  may  be  classed  under  five  heads  : — 

To  the  first  belong  inheritance,  the  sexes,  the  times,  tempera- 
ment, professions,  physiological  causes,  seasons,  climate,  and 
places. 

The  second  comprehends  mechanical  causes,  fermented  liquors, 
alcoholic  beverages,  certain  gaseous  and  narcotic  substances; 
poisons,  such  as  opium,  hascbisch,  datura  stramonium,  bella- 
donna, and  several  others. 

The  third  head  embraces  hallucinations  attendant  on  mental 
alienations;  whether  preceding  them,  ocenrring  during  their 
course,  or  succeeding  them. 

Under  the  fourth  head  may  be  ranked  hallucinations  which 
show  themselves  with  catalepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondria,  rage, 
nightmare,  sleep,  and  ecstasy.  These  difierent  states  present 
distinctions;  thus,  sleep,  a  physiological  phenomenon,  is  only 
placed  in  the  catalogue  on  account  of  nightmare,  and  because 
the  hallucinations  observable  in  it  are  often  the  commencement 
of  disease,  or  at  least  of  an  abnormal  disposition.  Ecstasy,  we 
have  only  brought  into  the  group  on  account  of  the  pathological 
state  which  it  may  determine;  but  we  have  elsewhere  observed 
that  the  hallncinations  which  it  occasions  are  often  due  to  moral 
causes. 

Finally,  around  the  fifth  and  last  head,  are  grouped  halluci- 
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nationa  remarked  in  acute,  chronic,  and  other  dbeases.  In  this 
section,  ire  hare  placed  those  occurring  in  acute  delirium,  the 
diseases  of  the  hrain,  fever,  congestions,  inflammations  of  the 
organs,  typhoid  and  intermittent  fevers,  gout,  pellagra,  chlorosis, 
the  last  stage  of  chronic  diseases,  abstinence,  STncope,  conra- 
leacence,  and  some  constitntions  under  atmospheric  influence. 

It  is  probable  that  hallucinations  have  been  seen  in  other 
forms  of  disease ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  their  mode  of 
action,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  notice  those  in  vbich  they  are 
most  frequentlj  exhibited. 
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The  ooDtest  vhioli  ve  have  maintained  to  estabHsli  the  co- 
existence of  hallacinations  with  reason,  will  meet  with  stronger 
and  more  obstinate  opposition  on  this  new  gronnd.  In  fact,  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  mnet  necesHarily  offer  very  dis- 
tinct differences,  according  to  whether  it  is  viewed  in  the  light 
of  madness  or  of  sound  reason.  In  the  first  case,  hallucinations 
will  be  the  consequence  of  deranged  health ;  in  the  second,  it 
will  be  a  physiological  state,  resulting  from  a  higher  degree  of 
attention  and  enthusiasm ;  the  auxiliary,  and  not  the  provocative 
of  the  idea. 

In  order  that  the  suit  now  brought  before  science  may  be 
properly  judged,  we  should  first  point  out  the  reasons  advanced 
by  our  adverBariee,  and  afterwards  develop  our  principles  and 
the  facts  on  which  they  rest;  by  this  method,  the  whole  matter 
will  be  under  observation,  and  judgment  can  be  prononnced 
when  the  case  has  been  heard. 

The  celebrated  M.  Leiut,  who  may  justly  be  considered 
as  head  of  the  school  which  has  introduced  physiology  into 
history,  has  explained  his  doctrine  in  the  following  words : 
"Let  us  look  at  Socrates,  who  not  only  imagines  that  he  receives 
influences  and  divine  inspirations,  but  who  believes  that,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  privilege,  he  possesses  a  aimilar  influence  over  his 
friends  and  disoiplea,  and  almost  over  strangers,  even  when  at 
a  distance  from  them,  and  to  whom,  in  the  exercise  of  this  fa- 
culty, stone-walls  offer  no  impediment.  One  cannot,  in  fact, 
see  or  hear  anything  more  extravagant  or  more  characteristic  of 
insanity ;  and  hallucinists,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  pretend  to 
impart  or  to  receive  physical  influences  from  a  distance  by  ud 
of  magnetism  and  free-masonry,  express  themselves  in  like 
manner  with  Socrates,  and  are  not,  in  this  view,  greater  madmen 
than  he  was.  In  modem  times,  the  insanity  of  Tasso,  Pascal, 
Rousseau,  Swammerdam,  Yanhelmont,  and  Swedenhorg,  are  now 
almost  universally  acknowledged  by  men  who  blended  the  study 
of  morbid  psychology  with  that  of  history  and  philosophy."* 

Leuret,  in  his  Fragment  Psychohg^uet,  and  M.  Calmeil,  in 

*Li1ut,  Du  Dtmon  de  Socrate,  specimen  of  the  application  of  psjcbo- 
logioal  Bcieuoe  to  ^bat  of  historj,  enlarged  from  Himoires  sar  le«  Hallaci- 
nations et  la  Folio,  1836,  p.  121. 
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his  irorb,*  hare  npheld  the  same  dootrine,  which  is  likeviae  that 
of  M.  Baillarger. 

M.  Al.  Manry,  who  has  supported  the  opinions  of  M.  Lflut, 
by  his  deep  researches  and  rast  erudition,  also  obserres  that 
notice  nnst  be  taken  of  the  effect  which  the  temperament  and 
health  of  individuals  has  on  civil  society. 

According  to  this  scholar,  events  are  almost  always  accom- 
plished by  isolated  or  single  wills  and  individual  acts,  and  con- 
sequently, historical  facts  may  often  fall  under  the  empire  of 
physiological  laws.f 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  entirely  at  variance  with  this 
proposition.  It  shows,  in  fact,  that  individuals  never  lead  their 
epoch;  the  proof  of  which  is,  that  if  the  ideas  which  they  defend 
have  not  attained  maturity,  or  if  they  precede  their  age,  the 
originators  almost  always  perish  on  the  scaffold,  in  torture,  in 
misery,  or  in  obscurity ;  they  are  fortunate  if  tbey  are  not  stigma- 
tised with  the  ban  of  madness.  As  to  those  favorites  of  fortnne  and 
renown,  who  are  happy  enough  to  live  at  the  right  time,  success 
attends  them  so  long  as  they  respond  to  the  general  need ;  hut  if, 
daisied  by  their  triumphB,  they  attempt  to  substitute  their  own 
wills  for  those  of  others,  and  turn  the  current  of  ideas  to  their 
own  profit,  they  are  almost  invariably  precipitated  from  the 
exalted  station  in  which  circumstances  have  placed  them.  Man, 
notwithstanding  his  pride,  is  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  and  Bossnet  has  well  said :  "  Man  moves,  but  it  is 
God  who  leads  him." 

Amongst  other  objections  which  have  been  addressed  to  me, 
it  has  been  said :  "  You  have  not  decided  whether  hallucination 
is  or  is  not  a  disease.  A  phenomenon  either  is  or  is  not  normal. 
There  is  in  hallocination  something  more  than  a  mental  error, 
thore  is  a  fact" 

"Dfl  la  Folie,  conslderie  idt  le  point  de  vue  pAthologiqne,  pbiloaopbiqae, 
liiatoriqae,  etjndioiaire,  2  vols.  Faria,  1845. 

t  Al.  Haurj,  De  rhallncination  eDviaagie  nn  |)oit)t  de  vne  pbiloaophiqae 
■t  historiqae,  on  Examen  oritiqae  de  ropinion  emise  par  H.  Brierre  de 
Braanonttoaehant  lea  oaraetirea  aasqaellea  on  doit  reoonnaitre  rhallnuna- 
tiun  chei  oertsina  personagaa  oilbbrea  de  I'tiiatotie.— ^iNnoI.  MA.  A)«4, 
t.v.p.317,  1845. 

Calmeil,  De  la  Folie  oonsider6e  sot  U  point  de  vue  pathologiqae,  pbilo- 
•ophiqae,  hiatoriqne,  et  jodiciaire,  uial.  par  Al.  Maniy. — Annul,  Hid.  Fiyck. 
t  vU.  p.  110,  184S. 
28 
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To  these  critics  I  reply,  thst  ibey  are  mistakwi  in  asserting 
that  I  have  declined  the  question  of  how  far  this  phenomenon  is 
influenced  by  the  state  of  health.  This  is  evident  bj  the  dm> 
sion  I  have  made  of  hallncinations  into  physiolc^ical  and  morbid. 
My  opinion  agrees  with  those  of  the  able  physicians  whom  I  have 
quoted,  that  it  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characteristics, 
Tiz. :  when  the  hallucination  is  recognized  by  the  person  affected 
as  SD  error,  when  it  exercises  no  evil  influence  on  the  condnot, 
and  is  only  the  efi'ect  of  a  rational  idea,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  act  of  a  madman ;  but  when  it  incites  to  murder,  to  sui- 
cide, to  the  performance  of  a  culpable  or  ridiculous  action,  con- 
trary to  the  eternal  laws  of  good  sense,  it  is  eridently  morbid. 

The  question  of  limit  presents  insnrmoantable  difficulties. 
Who  can  say  :  "There  reason  ends  and  madness  begins!"  What 
naturalist  is  prepared  to  lay  down  the  line  of  demarcatien  be- 
tween the  last  link  of  the  animal  and  the  first  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ?  So  it  is  with  hallucinations.  Let  what  we  hare  said 
on  reveries  and  dreams  be  remembered ;  also,  what  Meistor  has 
said  on  the  intermediate  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  normal  or  almost  normal  hallucina- 
tions, as  well  as  insane  ones ;  but  there  is  a  period  when  it  be- 
comes almost  impossible  to  separate  them,  although  ezperienoe 
may  distinguish  the  differences.  Without  doubt,  there  may  be 
hallucination  in  a  fact ;  but  the  mirage,  the  square  tower  which 
appears  round,  the  stick  which,  when  plunged  into  water  appears 
broken,  are  also  facts,  and  yet  would  any  one  dare  to  c^l  those 
who  see  and  believe  in  these  phenomena,  madmen  ? 

Another  observation  need  only  be  mentioned  to  Ve  appreciated. 
Some  say  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  insane  and  monomaniacs 
perform  great  actsj  they  recognise  no  obstacles;  they  have 
neither  doubt  nor  uncertainty  ;  and  follow  unresistingly  the  real- 
ization of  their  thoughts,  whilst  men  in  their  senses  weigh  all 
the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  trust  nothing  to  chance. 
In  this  view,  Alexander,  Christopher  Columbus,  and  a  host  of 
others  would  be  madmen.  All  the  heroic  traits  with  which  hia- 
tory  abounds,  all  those  sublime  actions  which  electrify  us,  all 
those  sacrifices  which  move  us  to  tears,  would  be  but  acts  of  folly, 
for  there  was  no  cold  calculation  in  them  ;  they  were  the  result 
of  enthusiasm,  honor,  and  impulse.  Assuredly,  prudence  often 
decides  on  human  actions ;  but  are  not  the  highest  of  these  ac- 
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tuHiB  frequently  owing  to  extreme  exaltation  of  mind,  to  an  irre- 
siatible  and  unpremeditated  transport? 

The  question  ahlj  sustained  by  the  two  writers  whom  we  have 
named,  is,  after  all,  bat  the  reproduction,  noder  another  form, 
of  the  old  medical  doctrine  of  prepotence  (prepoterua)  of  the 
organs,  a  doctrine  which  has  latterly  been  renewed  by  ingenious 
reeearchea  on  the  sabjeot  of  hereditary  qualities. 

Before  we  touched  on  this  subject,  many  eminent  writers 
had  shown,  how  oompletely  this  systematical  idea  was  opposed  to 
facts  and  history;  and,  to  give  but  one  example,  sereral  illnstri- 
008  reclases  of  Fort  Royal  eigoyed  the  finest  health,  whilst  they 
at  the  same  time  professed  doctrines  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  immortal  author  of  the  PeruSea.  The  supremacy  of  miod 
orer  matter  has  been  noticed  in  a  number  of  cases.  A  renowned 
Asiatic  conqueror  was  informed,  in  his  dying  hour,  that  his  army 
was  on  the  point  of  being  vanqubhed ;  he  gave  orders  to  be  placed 
in  his  palanqnin,  with  the  curtains  hermetically  closed,  to  be 
borne  to  the  most  exposed  parts  of  \ht  field,  and  his  death  not 
revealed  until  the  enemy  was  vanquished.  At  sight  of  the  im- 
perial palanquin,  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  revived;  the  enemy 
was  defeated,  and  fled ;  but  on  opening  the  curtains  of  the  palan- 
quin, it  was  discovered  that  the  emperor  had  ceased  to  exist  for 
several  hours.  Sir  Thomas  More,  weakened  by  illness,  and  a  mark 
for  moral  persecution  of  every  kind,  laid  hie  bead  courageously 
on  the  block  in  witness  to  his  religions  faith.  Moli^re,  so  great 
in  mind,  so  profound  in  observation,  vras  sickly  and  melancholy, 
yet  no  dramatist  will  ever  equal  the  richness,  trnth,  and  bold- 
ness of  the  comic  sallies  in  his  immortal  works.  Does  Soarron, 
twisted  by  rheumatism  into  the  form  of  a  Z,  exhibit  in  his  works 
any  trace  of  hia  physical  state?  Fetter  not  then  the  mind— that 
active  agent  which  rather  governs  our  organization  than  is  gov- 
erned by  it— by  the  humiliating  yoke  of  organs  and  their  mor- 
bid conditions.  Finally,  has  not  the  illustrious  Pascal  himself, 
whose  sufferings  may  be  considered  the  moving  spring  of  his 
actions,  ^ven  the  most  convincing  proof- of  the  superiority  of 
mind  over  the  organs,  in  the  following  fact  mentioned  by  M. 
LAut:  "  This  great  man  had  a  severe  toothache,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  stage  of  those  infirmities,  vrhich  were  des- 
tined soon  to  hear  him  to  the  grave.  His  friend  and  admirer, 
the  Duke  of  Roannea,  left  him  one  night  eoffering  greatly  from 
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tbat  neuralgic  affection;  on  tbe  fotlowing  day,  finding  him 
cured,  he  inquired  how  it  had  been  effected.  Pascal  told  him, 
without  appearing  to  attach  any  importance  to  it,  and,  as 
though  he  had  used  an  ordinary  remedy,  that  he  bad  solred 
the  problems  of  the  cycloid  carve  or  wheel,  and  that,  during 
his  labor,  the  pain  had  disappeared."  Without  recurring  to 
such  elevated  examples,  there  are  few  who  have  not  witnessed 
a  complete  cessation  of  suffering  under  tbe  influence  of  study, 
distraction,  and  conversation.  We  see  daily,  far  removed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  virtuous  minds  exhibiting  the  struggle  of 
mind  with  suffering,  whilst  tbe  former  remuns  uninjured.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  last  hours  of  real  Christians  cannot  for- 
get their  elevation  of  thought  and  serenity  of  soul.  Indeed, 
the  weakest  bodies  frequently  poaaess  the  most  nnconquerable 
minds. 

We  have  never  attempted  to  deny  the  action  which  a  sicVly 
condition  of  tbe  organs  exerts  over  the  will ;  and,  on  this  subject, 
we  think  with  M.  Cerise,  that  they  may  be  influenced  by  a  fit  of 
the  spleen,  or  a  disordered  stomach.  Does  it  follow  that  these  two 
eircnmstances  should  interpose,  like  snpenor  elements  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  history?  "I  should  imagine,"  says  the  author  quoted, 
"that  care  would  be  taken  to  describe  the  influence  of  the  charac- 
ter, or,  in  other  words,  the  temperament  of  certain  men  on  their 
actions  in  the  aggregate;  but  that  baa  been  done  by  the  greater 
number  of  historians  and  biographers,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  least  scientific  revolution  remains  to  be  made,  in  that  re- 
spect, which  will  benefit  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  for 
the  science  of  the  harmony  of  physics  and  moral  law  to  furnish 
the  elements  of  a  deeper  appreciation,  and  it  is  this  science 
*  which  should  be  enlarged  and  perfected.  To  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  individual  infirmities,  in  order  to  throw 
light  upon  the  conrse  of  human  affairs,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  and  to  hail,  under  this  pretext,  the  introduetion  of  fhy- 
nohgy  (under  the  name  of  pathology]  into  Kiatory,  would  be  to 
mutilate  that  great  and  noble  study,  and  lower  it  from  the  emi- 
nence, on  which  it  has  ever  stood,  to  a  most  degraded  position." 
The  action  attributed  to  disease  on  the  determinations  of  the 
will  has  been  made,  by  M.  Carridre,  the  subject  of  the  follow 

*  Analyife  par  H.  S.  C«riM  (Jnnol.  Mii.  Fiyth.),  t.  vi.  1S46.    Pe  la 
preinibre  edition  de  cat  oavrage. 
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ing  nfleotionB :  "  Let  a  man  depart  ever  ao  little  from  tfae  com- 
mon road,  he  Trill  be  oalled  diseaeed ;  let  him  have  a  rich  imagi- 
Dfttion,  vhieh  atrivea  to  bring  before  his  mental  Tieion  the  BCenet 
or  an  unknown  world,  he  will  be  oalled  visionary  and  mad.  Ko- 
thing  will  be  perfect  but  vulgarity,  nor  any  one  be  oonBidered 
in  health  but  vulgar  men. 

"Such  a  conctueion  aa  thia  will, before  long,  be  mistrOBted  by 
Bound  medical  sense,  and  will  soon  be  rejected."* 

Thus,  to  attempt  to  make  doctrines,  belief,  and  convictions, 
depend  on  the  sickly  state  of  the  body,  is  to  advance  a  propo- 
sition which  may  be  tme  of  the  character  and  disposition,  but 
is  entirely  false  as  it  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
which  passes  in  the  mind.  Psychological  foots  do  not  act  like 
those  of  physiology ;  bat,  like  them,  they  have  their  own  laws. 
If  they  are  mysteriously  united  by  certain  points  of  affinity, 
they  differ  completely  in  their  nature ;  the  one  being  impalpable, 
the  other  tangible. 

The  decided  influence,  then,  of  a  morbid  organic  state  in  the 
production  of  hallucinations  is,  in  substance,  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  desire  the  introduction  of  physiology  into  history ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  integrity  of  reason  in  the  hsUuoina- 
ttons  of  many  celebrated  characters,  the  secondary  influence  of 
the  organs  in  limited  eases,  is  our  philosophical  point  of  view ; 
and  to  the  elucidation  of  which  we  consecrate  the  following 
pages. 

In  the  chapter  of  hallucinations  as  compatible  with  reason, 
we  collected  cases  suitable  to  form  a  foundation  for  this  part  of 
our  work ;  it  now  remains  for  ns  to  interpret  their  signification, 
and  describe  their  results. 

Sensorial  impressions  are  incessantly  reaching  the  brain 
through  the  nerves,  which  act  as  conductors;  they  there  aoco- 
mnlate  in  numbers,  surpassing  all  possible  calcolation.  At  the 
moment  when  these  sensations  touch  the  organ,  and  cause  per- 
ception, a  change  oocura  iu  their  nature  ;  they  are  absorbed  by 
the  cerebral  substance,  and  appear  to  lose  their  sensible  signs. 
The  mind  may  evoke  them  from  the  first  moment  of  their  ap- 
pearance until  the  latest  period  of  life,  and  reproduce  them 

*  liilat,  4e  1'AiiiDl«tto  de  ^loal,  analy.  par  H.  K.  Curiire.  Gazette 
HedicaK  1847,  p.  269. 
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vith  the  greftteBt  fidelity,  by  means  «f  pbonetic  and  graphic 
aigns ;  bat  the  eje  irill  not  perceire  them  with  those  brilliant 
colors  and  lirel;  characters  which  the;  at  first  exhibited. 

There  are,  bowerer,  exceptions  to  this  mle.  Some  men  haria 
the  capacity  of  extracting  animated  sensations  from  the  brain, 
and  of  seeing  things  as  if  they  were  really  before  them.  Seve- 
ral physiological  or  pathological  conditions,  reveries,  dreams, 
concentrations  of  thought,  prolonged  meditations,  the  interme* 
diate  time  between  waking  and  sleeping,  fever,  or  insanity,  may 
revivify  sensations,  and  give  to  them  the  force  of  reality. 

The  silent  transformation  of  sensations  was  too  essential  for 
OS  not  to  press  a  consideration  of  the  snbject.  We  will  now 
commence  the  psychological  study  of  the  causes,  which  at  timea 
may  give  to  sensations  the  appearance  of  reality. 

If  the  principal  fact,  the  production  of  the  imi^e  of  the  sen- 
sible sign,  hs  everywhere  the  same,  its  mode  must  necessarily 
vary  in  individuals,  and  according  to  circnmstances.  We  can- 
not consider  as  identical,  the  hallucinations  of  the  madman  and 
the  child,  the  dreamer,  the  poet,  the  thinker,  the  man  power- 
folly  preoccupied  or  engrossed,  he  who  recognises  their  falsity, 
and  does  not  allow  them  to  influence  his  conduct,  or  he  who 
yields  to  them  as  to  the  prevalent  belief  of  the  age,  as  the  action 
of  certain  substances,  etc.  etc.  No  man  who  believes  in  that 
religion  which  has  performed  such  wonders,  rendered  snch  im- 
portant services,'  given  birth  to  so  many  prodigies,  and  which  is 
daily  a  thousand  times  more  useful  than  all  the  united  efforts  of 
philanthropy,  but  will  reject  the  opinion  that  prophets,  apostles, 
and  saints  were  hallucinated  madmen.  There  is  no  philosopher 
or  partisan  of  those  beautiful  doctrines,  often  marked,  it  is  true, 
with  error,  but  which  have  no  less  proved  of  what  the  human 
intellect  is  capable,  who  consents  to  rank  the  greatest  minds  of 
antiquity  with  mad  ballncinists. 

The  material  part  of  an  idea,  its  image,  is  very  early  mani- 
fested in  man.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  children,  perhaps  all, 
have  the  faculty  of  imagining  phantoms  in  the  dark.  With  some 
this  power  is  simply  passive,  but  others  have  the  will,  or  semi- 
will  to  call  up  or  excite  these  singular  effects.     "  A  child  whom 

*BeTiie  des  Deux  Mondes.  Do  Mouveinent'Cathttlique,  par  M.  Loaan- 
dre,  Not.  et  Dae.  1843. 
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I  questioned  on  the  SBbjeat,"  mjb  one  writer,  "  replied ;  *  I  can 
tell  them  to  oome,  and  they  come ;  bat  they  come  sometimes 
when  I  do  not  call  tbem.*  " 

When  imagination,  sparkling  with  yonth,  lavishes  its  trea- 
sures, Tisions  in  the  shape  of  chimeras  and  golden  dreams  take 
possession  of  the  mind ;  whole  honrs  are  deroted  to  fanciful  pro- 
jects ;  but,  whatever  may  be  their  fascination,  a  simple  effort  of 
reason  suiEces  to  sweep  away  all  this  vapory  phantasmagoria, 
like  clouds  or  columns  of  smoke  dispersed  by  the  wind.  From 
the  heights  of  our  fanciful  transformations,  from  being  rich, 
powerful,  authors,  or  kings,  we  once  again  become  "Gros  Jean." 
Donbtless,  a  powerful  moral  or  physical  emotion  may  transform 
these  undecided  forms  into  hallucinations ;  but  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  we  are  always  masters  of  onrseWes  when  we  can  dis- 
miss tbem  at  will. 

One  fact  is  decided  by  a  research  intopsyebological  phenomena, 
which  is  painful  to  contemplate,  namely,  that  delirious  conceptions 
are  forever  flitting  around  man,  similar  to  those  insects  that  are 
seen  whirling  around  by  thousands  on  a  fine  summer  evening. 
Dim,  confnsed,  and  unimportant  whilst  reason  is  on  the  watch, 
they  are  the  constituent  elements  of  those  castles  in  the  air  to 
which  we  all  pay  tribute.  In  dreams  their  power  increases,  and 
their  physiognomy  is  more  decided ;  then  it  is,  says  Gonolly, 
that  they  show  themselves  to  na  in  the  shape  of  landscapes,  seas, 
rivers,  and  countries.  Ifow  they  arise  as  vast  cities,  impenetra- 
ble forests,  objects  infinitely  varied,  fantastic  costumes,  and 
grotesque  architecture ;  now  they  are  persons  of  different  classes, 
variously  occupied;  figures  grotesque,  deformed,  or  threatening; 
the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  thoughts ;  voices  which  whisper 
and  reveal  all  that  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  heart ;  in  a 
word,  the  pictured  forms  of  those  thousand  combinations  which 
compose  thought. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dreams,  wild  and  deUrious  ideas  may  be 
seen  inandating  the  brain'  through  all  its  senses,  and  sometimes 
even  with  a  consciousness  of  the  fact.  In  fever,  this  series  of 
imperfect  ideas,  which  buzzed  around  harmlessly  whilst  reason 
was  sound,  occupy  its  place,  drive  away  those  which  belong 
to  attention  and  comparison,  and  reign  there  as  sovereigns.  We 
insist  on  this  psychological  fact,  which  appears  to  us  a  power- 
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fol  argnment  in  favor  of  the  predominuice  of  moral  orer  pliffli- 
cal  oaiues  m  the  production  of  mental  diBeases. 

Men  who  are  powerfulljr  preoccupied  -with  one  idea,  may,  \tj 
»  prolonged  concentration  of  it,  see,  bj  their  mental  e;es,  that 
idea  materi^liEed.  In  proportion  as  the  excitement  diminiBhes, 
the  thoaghta  return  to  their  natnral  courae.  The  image  has  been 
the  culminating  point  of  their  meditation.  Thej  beliere  that 
they  hare  seen,  perhaps  they  have  seen,  that  which  was  the 
object  of  their  interoBts  ;  nothing  unusual,  nothing  abnormal, 
has  marked  thia  phenomenon,  and  what  dissipates  all  their 
doubt  ia,  that  the  resolves  and  actions  vhich  are  the  conse- 
qnences  of  this  ezclnsire  thought,  which  has,  as  it  were,  en- 
grossed their  whole  being,  will  prove  perfect  in  their  results,  and 
attest  the  power  of  the  most  noble  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Thus  we  believe  that  hallucinatiou  exists  in  a  multitude  of 
different  cases.  If  it  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  an  over- 
eicitement  of  the  brwn,  it  is  far  from  being  a  constant  symp- 
tom of  derangement.  In  a  great  portion  of  mankind  it  is 
almost  a  normal  condition ;  but  these  considerations,  howsoever 
interesting,  can  give  ns  but  a  very  oontiised  and  inaccurate  idea 
of  it.  We  must  endeavor  to  sound  its  depths,  develop  its 
seoreto,  and,  above  all,  seek  to  discover  what  has  been  its  real 
influence  on  so  many  illustrious  men,  who  have  been  in  conse- 
quence the  subjects  of  bitter  censure. 

We  have  never  attempted  to  separate  mind  from  matter, 
although  these  two  substances  are  entirely  distinct,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  one  appears  to  ns  very  superior  to  that  of  the  other. 
That  they  are  boond  together  by  a  mysterious  link  is  undeniable, 
bat  facts  in  the  domain  of  psychology  have  a  mode  of  being 
completely  different  from  those  in  the  physioal  domain.  We, 
therefore,  vrillingly  allow  that  hallucinations  are  of  a  nervous 
nature,  and  have  their  seat  in  the  brain ;  remarking  only  on  the 
possibility  that  other  parts,  especially  the  ganglionic  system, 
concur  in  the  production  of  certain  impressions ;  but  in  order 
that  they  may  adopt  the  form  of  an  idea,  they  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  nervous  centre ;  there  is  no  intel- 
lectual operation  without  its  concurrence. 

In  speaking  of  the  secondary  causes  of  hallucinationSf  we 
have  described,  in  the  medical  portion  of  tbe  work,  the  influence 
of  nervous  and  sanguine  elements  in  the  production  of  hallnci- 
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nations,  withont  being  slwayi  eogniiant  of  their  mod«  of  action, 
that  being  the  mateiial  limit  to  which  we  cannot  attain. 

The  nnessinesB  caoeed  b;  fileeplessneBB,  doubtless  contribntes 
to  augment  the  state  of  erjthismns,  favorable  to  hallucinatioiu ; 
and  this  is  a  verjr  common  phenomenon.  The  dread  of  darkness 
still  more  augments  this  diepoaition.  In  this  case,  it  is  really 
an  ezcescr  of  Bensibilitj ;  but  the  conditions  appear  to  as  different 
when  the  diseased  person  is  going  to  sleep,  or  when  he  is  on  the 
point  of  awaking.  In  the  first  case,  there  exists  fatigue  pro- 
duced b;  the  exertions  of  the  day ;  in  the  second,  the  repose 
consequent  on  sleep,  or  at  least  a  different  state  from  waking. 
The  mode  of  circulation  and  the  nervous  condition,  cannot  be  the 
same  in  these  three  cases.  The  production  of  hallucinations 
would  then  have  much  analogy  with  the  delirium  produced  by 
cerebral  inflammation  and  abstinence ;  with  convulsions,  caused 
by  congestion  of  the  blood,  and  also  by  a  great  loss  of  blood; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  produced 
under  exactly  opposite  organic  circumstances.  As  to  hallucina- 
tions which  occur  by  day,  they  are  also  influenced  by  a  greater 
activity  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, owing  to  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  one  fixed  idea ; 
but,  aguD,  these  causes  are  secondary ;  something  more  is  needed 
to  produce  hallucinations. 

In  order  fully  to  anderstand  hallucinations  in  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  let  us  pause  a  few  moments  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  which  we  have  studied,  in  the  chapter  on  causes, 
and  on  civil,  social,  and  individnal  inflnences.  They  may  be 
referred  to  two  sources ;  those  based  on  the  senses  (sensaal 
ideas,  secondary),  and  those  which  have  their  origin  in  the  mind 
and  in  God  (spiritual  ideas,  primary). 

The  part  which  the  senses  are  called  upon  to  act  should  be 
exactly  understood ;  their  function  is  to  transmit  to  the  brain 
the  image  of  external  objects;  to  give  it  notice  of  their  presence 
by  a  particular  movement;  but  they  do  not  impart  to  it  the  idea. 
Thus,  a  man  who  cannot  read,  sees  written  characters,  his  eye 
distinguishes,  bat  his  mind  does  not  comprehend  them. 

"Idea,^'  says  M.  I'Abb^  Forricbon,  "is  the  notion,  which 
passes  from  one  individual  to  another,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration ;  whereas  the  image  is  only  communicated  by  the  object. 
The  idea  is  nnderstood,  the  image  is  pictured.    The  idea  rests 
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in  the  thought,  the  imprcBuon  on  the  senses.    Tbaa,  even 
taking  seueatioDS  for  the  point  of  comparison,  it   cannot  be 
rigorously  said,  NtkU  e»t  m  inUtteetu,  quod  non  print  fuerit 

KTUU. 

"Ideas,  famished  by  the  senses,  are  the  first  whioh' are  mai 
feated  in  the  order  of  evolution ;  this  does  not,  in  any  respect, 
mean  that  they  pre-exist  mental  ideas ;  however,  the  epithet 
secondary,  which  we  hare  applied  to  them,  sufficiently  points 
ont  our  meaning.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  without  our  being 
other  than  ve  are,  and  occupying  a  different  rank  in  creation ; 
such  are  the  ideas  of  a  child.  But  the  vividness  of  sensations 
at  this  age,  their  rapidity,  number,  and  mobility,  would  naturally 
predispose  it  to  inteUectual  disorders,  which  is  just  what  has 
been  observed.  If  the  impression  which  it  receives  of  a  body 
in  contact  with  the  senses  be  too  powerful,  or  the  organ  too 
weak  to  sustain  the  emotion,  the  result  will  be  trouble  and  con- 
fusion instead  of  a  distinct  perception  of  sensible  attributes. 
Thus  too  bright  a  light  produces  darkness.  In  order  that  the 
impression  be  clear  and  the  notion  correct,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  object  impressed  and  the  sensitive  organ  preserve  between 
themselves  suitable  correspondences,  which  continue  the  condi- 
tion of  a  normal  sensation. 

The  brain,  which  may  be  considered  an  immense  reservoir,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  millions  of  images  brought  by  the 
senses,  enjoys  the  faculty,  by  aid  of  certain  conventional  signs, 
of  reflecting  them  on  the  instant,  or  reprodncing  them  at  a 
greater  or  less  subsequent  period,  in  the  absence  of  the  external 
stimulus;  in  the  same  way  that  a  man  feels  pain  in  an  ampn- 
tated  limb.  This  faculty  is  bronght  into  play  by  attention, 
comparison,  imagination,  memory,  and  association.  By  virtue 
of  one  of  these  infiuences,  the  mind  may  evoke  events  and 
scenes  which  have. just  happened  or  which  occurred  long  since; 
it  can  also  select,  from  actual  impressions,  those  which  are  most 
pleasing,  in  order  to  form  new  combinations,  which  represent 
imaginary  scenes  and  events.  These  operations  become  more 
easy  in  proportion  as  the  reveries  are  indulged  in. 

For  a  certain  time,  the  mind  can  accept  these  pictures  as 
realities,  but,  on  the  least  recall  of  attention,  the  vision  vanishes, 
and  this  change  is  owing  to  reason,  which  compares  these  fanci- 
ful creations  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  external  world. 
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ABBOciation  of  ideas,  vhich  Browne  calls  aimple  tuggettum, 
bears  so  pwtinent  a  part  in  intellectual  operations,  that  it  is 
important  to  consider  its  most  striking  traits.  Abercrombie 
divides  it  into  three  sectiouB ;  philosophic  or  natural  association, 
local  or  accidental  association,  and  arbitrary  or  fictitious  associa- 
tioQ.  The  first  takes  place  when  anything  on  which  the  attention 
is  fixed  ia  found,  by  an  operation  of  the  mind,  to  be  associated 
with  a  foreseen  fact  to  which  it  connects  itself,  or  to  a  subject 
on  which  it  is,  destined  to  throw  light ;  the  second  is  only  formed 
by  fortaitons  conaectitHi;  thus  an  accident  occurring  to  a  certain 
person,  or  in  a  certain  place,  is  only  recalled  at  the  eight  of  the 
person  or  place.  This  principle  of  association  may  be  very 
advantageously  applied  m  a  moral  remedy,  in  many  distressing 
maladies. 

Dr.  Rush  has  mentioned  a  circDmstance  in  his  work,  which, 
without  bearing  directly  on  our  subject,  is  very  interesting  on 
more  than  one  account. 

Case  CXLVI.  "  When  I  was  at  school,"  flsye  Dr.  Rush,  "  in 
Cecil  County,  Maryland,  I  often  went,  on  holidays,  with  my 
companions,  to  risit  an  eagle's  nest,  which  was  placed  on  the 
Bonmit  of  a  dead  tree.  The  daughter  of  the  farmer  in  whose 
field  the  tree  grew,  and  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  mar- 
ried and  settled  forty  years  ago.  From  time  to  time,  we  met 
and  talked  of  our  childhood's  play,  of  the  country  pleasures.of 
that  period,  and  amongst  other  things,  of  the  esgle's  nest. 

*'  Some  years  since,  I  was  called  in  to  attend  this  woman, 
who  was  in  the  last  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  On  my  arrival,  I 
attracted  'her  eye,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  pleasant  and  cheerful 
voice :  '  The  eagle's  nest.'  She  seized  my  hand,  could  not  pro- 
nounce a  word,  but  her  countenance  expressed  powerful  emotion. 
From  that  moment,  she  began  to  mend.  She  is  now  well,  and 
never  fails,  when  we  meet,  to  salute  me  with  the  words:  '  The 
eagle's  nest,'  "* 

The  third  and  last  kind  of  association,  called  arbitrary  or 
fictitious,  is  generally  produced  by  a  voluntary  effort  of  the 
mind  ;  the  facta  have  no  other  connection  than  those  which  arise 
from  this  effort ;  for  example,  a  piece  of  paper  put  into  a  ennff- 

*  BeojamiD  Ruib,  Medical  Inquifies  and  ObaerfklioiiB  on  the  Diioaaei 
of  the  Mind,  Sth  ed.  Philadelphia,  1835.     Yidt  Abeicrombie,  op.  cit. 
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box,  &s  a  reminder  of  something  to  be  recollected.  There  is  a 
varietj  of  thia  third  Bpecies  vhich  ia  produced  withont  the 
least  cause  being  apparent.  Cirenmstancea  entirely  forgotten 
suddenly  start  op,  we  know  not  how,  and  caose  infinite  combi* 
nations. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  two  eonrcei  of  ideas  in  man ; 
those  which  proceed  from  objects  whiob  strike  the  senses,  and 
those  which  are  termed  general,  snch  as  the  ideas  of  existence, 
quality,  causality,  oonnection  or  analogy,  time,  order,  law,  good, 
equity,  &c.  These  are  the  attributes  of  mind,  as  sensible  quali- 
ties are  those  of  the  body,  &g. 

Thia  division  of  ideas — borrowed  from  the  spiritualists,  of 
whom  we  are  proud  to  be  a  disciple,  which  yet  does  not  prevent 
our  placing  a  proper  value  on  the  uses  of  the  organs — is  very 
important  m  the  subject  which  occupies  us ;  for  persuaded,  as 
we  are,  that  primitive  ideas  cannot  be  impaired,  and  that  their 
essence,  their  type,  experiences  no  touch  of  insanity,  we  think, 
on  the  contrary,  that  sensual  ideas — the  most  numerous,  it  is 
true — contain  the  exclusive  materials  of  derangement  of  mind ; 
and  if  a  superficial  observation  of  facta  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  first  are  sometimes  drawn  into  the  fatal  circle,  a  more  atten- 
tive examination  proves  that  only  the  aensible  form,  which  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  give  to  immaterial  things, 
is-afiected. 

We  can  form  no  conception  of  spiritual  things  without  endow- 
ing them  with  a  face  and  a  form.  We  comprehend,  it  is  true, 
that  this  mode  is  defective,  even  false ;  that  these  thinga  have  a 
mode  of  being  which  does  not  fall  within  the  range  of  the 
senses ;  it  is  one  of  those  primary  truths  which  has  only  to  be 
stated  to  be  believed ;  but  our  finite  nature,  encompassed  by 
matter,  to  which  it  is  bound  by  innumerable  tiea,  falls  back 
incessantly  into  the  same  errors.  As  it  receives  its  first  appren- 
ticeship from  the  senses,  and  its  primitive  ideas  are  only 
developed  by  langu^e,  education,  and  tradition;  constantly 
obliged  to  abstract  itself;  being,  ia  the  greater  Dumber  of  cases, 
only  struck  with  the  material  origin  of  this  operation,  it  only, 
by  consequence,  sees,  in  its  abstractions,  the  qualities  of  the 
bodies  to  which  it  naturally  connects  itself.  Thus,  in  saying 
that  a  stick  is  white,  long,  and  pointed,  each  of  these  qualities 
is  joined  to  the  image  of  the  stick;  in  like  manner,  when  we 
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affirm  «  man  to  be  good,  amiable,  and  Jost,  these  divers  attri- 
butes associate  themselres  with  the  hnman  fignre.  Such  ia  the 
CBBS,  we  believe,  in  the  spiritual  world ;  we  attach  a  certain  form 
to  ideas  which  emanate  from  it,  and  their  attributes  become 
materialised  in  our  brain.  A  closer  examination  proves  that 
this  prooeas  of  mind  is  purely  artificial,  and  that  sensible  signs 
attached  to  spiritual  ideas  do  not  develop  them  more  clearly  to 
our  senses.  Besides,  indepesdeace  of  mind  is  aa  distinct  and 
as  entire  beneath  illusory  sensations,  as  in  those  which  are  regu- 
lated and  conformed  to  the  external  world.  "  Id  fact,"  says  M. 
'  I'Abb^  Forrichon,  "  the  diseased  person  who  thinks  he  sees  ser- 
pents, acts  exactly  as  we  should  do  under  the  reality.  But 
although  he  may  hold  incoherent  disconrqes,  these  discourses 
must  not  be  confounded  with  his  sensations,  and  considered  aa 
the  work  of  the  brain  which  produces  the  latter,  because  the 
consequences  drawn  therefrom  argue  another  origin,  and  prove 
that  they  are  not,  like  his  sensations,  a  physiological  production 
of  the  encephalon.  It  is  probably  not  the  brain  which  alarms 
itself  with  its  own  strange  creations ;  its  pathological  state  is 
only  a  certain  mode  of  being  as  indifferent  to  itself  as  any  other 
condition  would  be,  in  relation  to  matter."* 

It  would  be  mnch  more  astonishing  if  the  uck  man,  with  sen- 
sations so  different  from  those  which  men  in  health  around  him 
experience,  should  receive  the  same  impressions  with  them-; 
then,  indeed,  reason  would  be  perverted  and  extravagant.  Let 
US  beware  of  concluding  that  because  the  brain  may  occasion 
the  deliritun,  it  is  therefore  the  brain  that  thinks  and  reasons ; 
aa  veil  might  we  eay  that  the  eye  expatiates  on  colors,  because 
it  makes  ns  distinguish  them  with  more  or  lees  of  truth. 

This  being  decided,  it  now  remains  to  inquire  bow  impressions 
derived  from  the  senses  may  be  reproduced,  without  their  oon- 
cnrrence,  with  all  the  characters  of  reality.  It  is,  in  faet,  evi- 
dent that  hallucinations,  in  psychological  language,  cannot  be 
coDJudered  as  an  error  of  the  senses,  since  nothing  strikes  tbem 
from  without.  Doubtless  they  are  formed  in  blindness  and 
in  sleep,  of  images  placed  in  the  brain,  formerly  brought  there 
by  the  senses,  and  which  appear  to  be  outwardly  manifested, 

^H.  I'Abbi  ForriehOD,  Le  HaterisIiBin  at  la  Phrenologie  conibatUiea 
dans  I«art  fbodcmetis,  pp.  240,  243,  Parii,.  1840. 
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ander  inflaences  irhich  must  be  appreciated.  It  wosld  ^pear 
that  the  emotion  fonned  within  from  external  cansea,  is  executed  . 
in  an  inverse  eenae.  Malebranche  says  that  the  nerrooa  fibres 
may  be  affected  in  two  ways ;  either  hj  the  portion  that  is  with- 
out the  brain,  or  by  that  within  the  brain.  If  these  little  fibres 
are  moved  within  the  brain  by  some  cause,  the  mind  recognizes 
Bomothing  external.  Charles  Bonnet,  and  other  logicians,  after 
having  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  .the  latter  part  of  every 
sensation  is  connected  with  a  special  and  actnal  molecular  state 
of  the  brain,  repeats,  that  the  same  senaation  should  be  repro- 
duced each  time  that  the  same  material  combination  is  repro- 
duced in  the  encephalic  mass.  -  Such  is  also  the  ezplanation 
given  by  Meyer,  professor  at  the  University  of  Halle,  in  bis 
Ettay  on  ApparitioTt*.* 

When  external  and  internal  sensations  reach  the  brain  in  a 
normal  state,  we  are  nnconscious  of  their  arrival ;  but  if  our 
attention  be  strongly  excited,  the  material  form,  the  sensible 
sign  may  immediately  show  itself,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  their 
presence  in  the  organ.  Thus,  when  we  hare  an  intense  desire 
to  represent  an  object,  we  close  our  eyes,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  wilt  soon  appear,  confusedly  it  may  be,  but  yet  with  snfficient 
distinctness  for  ne  to  form  an  idea  of  it.  A  more  powerfnl 
concentration  of  thought  might  allow  of  oar  seeing  it  in  day- 
light, and  with  open  eyes.  The  image,  at  first  feeble,  pale,  and 
indistinct  in  outline,  seems  as  though  it  would  vanish  every 
moment ;  but  by  degrees  the  outline  strengthens,  the  colors  be- 
come more  vivid,  and  the  perception  of  the  object  is  complete. 
Finally,  with  a  still  higher  degree  of  meditation,  a  more  entire 
detachment  from  the  external  world,  the  image  which  has  per- 
formed these  different  evolutions  in  the  brain  comes  forth,  and 
places  itself  in  a  material  form  before  the  eyes. 

These  psychological  facts  are  almost  always  noticed  in  indivi- 
duals devoted  to  works  requiring  deep  meditation  ;  they  ore, 
above  all,  very  common  with  novelistB  and  poets,  who,  in  their 
transitions  from  the  real  to  the  ideal  world,  are  often  led  to  take 
the  conceptions  of  their  minds  and  the  products  of  their  imagi- 
nations for  realities. 

*  Eswj  on  ApparitioDB.  Attributed  to  M.  Mejsr,  Profeiaor  at  tbe  Uni- 
vareity  of  Halle,  A.  D.  1748. 
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In  proportion  as  their  creations  are  renewed  and  repeated  in 
the  brain,  they  usquire  a  degree  of  Tiracity  which  ends  by  over- 
powering all  external  BGOsations ;  and  as  clearnesa  is  the  prin- 
cipal quality  of  a  mental  conception  which  makes  as  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  object  represented,  it  is  not  anrprising  that 
men  of  deep  thought,  who  concentrate  their  whole  attention  on 
one  point,  making  it  a  focus  of  light,  should  be  more  exposed 
than  others  to  similar  illusions. 

In  like  circumstances,  the  mind  acquires  a  more  or  less  power- 
ful excitement  in  order  to  produce  these  illusions;  but  there  are 
oonditioQS  in  which  they  are  produced  every  instant  in  a  mach 
more  senaible  manner ;  we  would  speak  of  reverie,  of  the  inter- 
mediate  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  of  dreams.  It 
often  happens,  for  example,  in  dreams,  that  when  an  object  has 
been  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  when  awake,  it  reappears 
clearly  and  distinctly  during  sleep. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  causes  of  these  illusions  do  not 
entirely  destroy  the  normal  action  of  the  brain.  Crichton  had 
replied  to  this  query  before  G-all  wrote :  "It  is  because  sensorial 
impresBions,  the  association  of  ideas,  and  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  not  all  having  their  seat  in  that  portion  of  the  brain 
which  receives  the  morbid  impression,  must  continoe  to  exist 
normally ;  whence  it  results  that  the  individual  must  think  and 
act  as  a  rational  man,  excepting  on  the  subjects  which  relate  to 
his  illusion."  We  view  the  subject  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  English  historian  ;  but,  as  an  historic  record,  we  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  sappress  his  explanation. 

Prolonged  meditation,  »  great  preoecnpation  of  mind,  or  a 
powerful  or  violent  emotion  may  induce  similar  results. 

Observation,  in  fact,  proves,  that  persons  on  the  point  of  per- 
ishing, have  seen  the  detailed  map  of  their  whole  lives  unrolled 
before  them,  thus  verifying  the  passage  of  Scripture :  At  the 
day  of  judgment,  every  act  will  be  retraced  in  the  twinkltng  of 
an  eye.  "  The  last  minute  of  the  combatant,"  says  the  Arabian 
proverb,  "is  the  mirror  of  his  life;  all  that  is  dear  to  him  is 
then  present  to  his  thoughts." 

After  intense  occupation,  where  all  the  focnlties  have  been 
directed  to  one  point,  material  forms  may  remain  risible  for  » 
length  of  time,  although  the  subject  ceases  to  engage  the  mind. 
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Tha  celebrated  artist,  Sir  Joebaa  Rejnolds,  on  quitting  his 
study,  where  he  had  been  many  hoars  engaged  in  painting,  took 
the  street  lamps  for  trees,  and  men  and  women  for  bnahes  agi- 
tated by  the  breese.* 

Theory  of  Attention. — Id  the  psychological  analysis  of  the 
faculties  which  exert  a  more  or  less  marked  influence  on  the 
production  of  balluciaations,  we  baTe  placed  aUention  in  the 
foreground. 

It  ia  important,  before  proceeding  farther,  that  we  thoroughly 
explain  the  value  of  the  theory  to  which  this  faculty  eerres 
as  a  foundation.  Viewing  it  in  relation  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
systems  which  reduce  all  to  one  law.  The  history  of  philosophy 
has  proved,  a  thousand  times,  that  if  a  certain  number  of  facts 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  new  system,  another  certun 
number  are  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  This,  according  to  our 
view,  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  our  finite  nature. 

We  are  not,  then,  surprised  that  M.  Baillarger  has  declared, 
in  an  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled  HaUueinatitms ;  their 
Oauaet,  and  the  DUetuet  tphich  they  Characterize,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  hallucinations  is  particularly  favored  by  the  invo- 
luntary exercise  of  memory  and  imagiaation,  the  suspension  of 
external  impressions,  and  the  internal  excitation  of  sensorial 
organs;  or,  in  other  terms,  by  the  weakening,  relaxation,  and 
real  slackening  of  attention. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cases  cited  by  this  medical  observer 
support  his  opinion.  We  will  remark  that  hallucinations  pro- 
duced by  reveries,  dreams,  and  the  intermediate  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  have  another  origin  than  those  attributed 
by  us  to  intense  application  of  mind.  It  appears  to  ub  equally 
positive  that  the  visions  of  the  famous  painter.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, were  caused  by  a  fatigued  brain. 

Thlb  point  settled,  we  will  now  show,  by  conclusive  facts,  that, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  attention  exerts  a  real  influence  on  the 
state  of  hallucination,  and  perfectly  explains  the  visions  and 
apparitions  of  many  renowned  personages. 

The  power  of  reproducing  hallucinations  by  an  effort  of  the 
will  has  been  described  by  namerous  observers. 

*  Conoll^,  p.  119,  op.  eU. 
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On  this  Bsbject,  Jerome  Cardan  thua  expresses  bimself: 
"Video  qnse  volo,  oculis,  non  ti  mentis."* 

One  of  the  moat  cnriona  cases  of  this  nature  is  that  of  the 
painter  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  work.  He  onlj 
needed  to  seek  in  his  brain  for  the  image  of  the  model  which  he 
vished  to  see,  than  it  was  reproduced  in  the  arm-chair,  with  all 
the  vividness  of  life.  Blake,  the  Seer,  conversed  tranquilly 
with  the  various  dead  who  came  to  visit  him,  and  described  to 
the  Burpriaed  witnesaes  their  costume,  phjaiognomy,  and  con- 
versation. Talma,  by  the  force  of  bis  will,  metamorphosed  the 
spectators  of  his  immense  talent  into  skeletons. 

M,  Mich^a  writes  as  follows :  "  A  monomaniac  of  a  cultivated 
and  ardent  miud  instantaneously  converted  all  the  ideas  which 
passed  through  hia  mind  into  false  visual  perceptions.  He  had  only 
to  imagine  a  thing  or  a  peraon,  when  it  immediately  assumed  a 
material  form.  One  day,"  said  M.  Mich^a,  "we  found  him 
with  eyes  fixed,  a  smiling  mouth,  and  in  the  act  of  clapping  his 
hands  in  aign  of  applause.  He  did  not  hear  us  open  the  door 
of  hie  room.  To  our  qneation  :  '  What  does  thia  mean  ?  What 
are  you  doing?'  *I  am,'  he  replied,  'like  the  fool  that  Horace 
speakaof :  I  am  aeeing  an  imaginary  play.  I  waa  wearied  by 
my  fireside ;  I  am  fond  of  the  beautiea  of  the  opera,  and  have 
been  playing  to  myaelf  the  ballet  of  The  Sylphide  ;  and  when 
yon  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  J  was  applauding  Taglioni, 
with  whose  graceful  and  noble  dancing  I  had  never  before  been 
so  much  charmed."! 

A  young  man,  said  M.  Baudry,  was  much  engaged  in  pro- 
jects of  canal  constructing.  One  day,  after  having  deeply  con- 
centrated his  attention  on  this  subject,  he  marked  on  a  map  the 
line  of  a  canal  which  was  to  pass  through  hia  country.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  a  pamphlet,  in  a  yellow  covering,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: Project  for  opening  a  Qanal  through  the  Plain  of  Sologna 
(when  proofa  thus  are  read,  it  is  evident  what  is  passing  in  the 
mind) ;  for  some  minutes,  he  read  in  it  ideas  which  confirmed 

*  De  Bemm  varietate,  Logd.  t.  viii.  de  43,  p.  410.  See  also  UaiBonaenre 
(Richerchea  et  Obiervatioiia  sdc  I'Epilepaie,  p.  296).  This  author  speaks 
of  a  jOQUg  epileptic,  who  sometimes  amused  himself  b;  wishing  to  see 
some  grotesque  ol^ect,  and  (oaioel;  did  his  imafpnatioa  form  it  than  it  was 
faithfally  pictured  to  his  eyes. 

t  Da  dUire  des  Sensations,  p.  94.    Paris,  1846. 
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his  own ;  the  fsncifnl  pamphlet  then  dUappesred,  and  he  re- 
sumed his  work,* 

M.  Moreaa,  of  Toon,  has  given  in  the  Gaeette  des  Sdpitaux, 
the  case  of  one  of  his  patients  who  could  instantaneouBly  obtun 
hallucinations  of  sight ;  to  effect  which,  he  had  only  to  incline 
his  head  a  little  forward.  A  very  learned  physician,  who  is  a 
fresh  example  to  us  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb:  'All  is  luck,  or 
ill  Inck  in  this  world,'  relates  that,  being  a  prey  to  a  nerrona 
affection,  which  however  left  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  facol- 
tiea,  he  became  subject  to  occasional  ballncinations  of  sight ; 
but  he  perceived  that  they  came  when  his  mind  dwelt  on  them. 
Curious  to  study  this  singular  phenomenon,  he  several  times 
daguerreo typed,  as  it  were,  the  elements  of  his  thoughts.  They 
exhibited  themselves  to  him  in  all  the  colors  of  reality,  and 
remained  an  indefinite  time.  Having  remarked  that  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  these  hallucinations  caused  him  real  uneau- 
ness,  he  threw  them  off  by  an  energetic  effort  of  resolution. 

Dr.  M.  M.,  whose  intelligence  and  learning  none  can  dispute, 
in  referring  to  a  communTcation  on  hallucinations,  made  known 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  twelfth  arrondissement  (at  a  meet- 
ing  of  the  6th  February,  1847)  that  be  could  invoke  hallucina- 
tions at  will.  At  first  the  object  was  confused,  like  a  cloud;  by 
degrees  it  became  more  decided,  and  terminated  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct apparition.  In  hia  lectures  to  his  pupils,  he  could  never 
BO  well  describe  the  parts  under  observation  as  when,  by  a  con- 
centration of  thought,  he  could  give  them  the  form  of  reality, 
and  make  them  subjective,  and  his  descriptions  have  much  less 
lucidity  when  they  are  not  thus  naturally  placed  before  him. 
He  can  easily  dispel  these  colored  impressions. 

To  these  different  facts  we  may  add  the  hallucinations  of 
ecataticB,  of  men  who  have  concentrated  their  thoughts  with 
great  intenseness  on  one  object ;  they  are  then  evidently  medi- 
tation perfected ;  and  to  suppose,  as  has  been  done,  that  in 
this  case  they  succeed  also  the  loss  of  attention,  is  certainly  to 
be  drawn  into  an  error  by  a  systematic  idea.  The  opinion  of 
Meifiter  on  the  intermediate  state  between  waking  and  sleep, 
establishes,  however,  a  very  important  distinction,  namely,  that 
this  state  may  be  the  occasion  of  deeds  of  the  greatest  conse- 

*  Baudry,  Esaai  sur  lei  Hallncinations,  Thbae,  Pari*,  1833,  p.  17. 
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qnencfl.  Let  us  add,  that  a  great  number  of  halludnations  take 
place  as  veil  in  the  day  as  during  the  night.  After  all,  if  the 
weakening  of  attention  be  favorable  to  hallucinations,  this  ex- 
plaDation  cannot  apply  to  all  cases,  and  in  particular  to  halluci- 
nations  compatible  with  reason. 

Tension  of  mind  may,  in  a  apbere  much  leas  elevated,  and 
exercised  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  darkness,  the  silence 
of  night,  and  complete  solitude,  create  fantastic  figures,  and 
give  a  frightful  aspect  to  trifles.  We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  this  fact.  In  nervons  and  impressible  persons,  whom 
education  has  not  preserved  from  fearful  and  superstitious  idea,s, 
the  brain  is  assailed  -with  painful  conceptions,  vliich  occasion 
them  a  sentiment  of  fear,  sometimes  even  of  terror.  If,  in  this 
state,  the  eye  be  fixed  on  indecisive  forms,  instsntly  the  phan- 
toms of  their  imagination  assume  a  bodily  shape,  and  are  trans- 
formed into  real  apparitions,  which  strike  them  with  terror. 
How  often,  in  the  flickering  light  of  a  fire  nearly  estinguisbed, 
have  we  seen  affinities  to  well-known  forms,  the  resemblance  to 
which  have  become  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  we  have  con- 
centrated attention  upon  them!  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
apparitions  of  persons  long  deceased  are  owing  to  this  disposition 
of  mind.  The  great  doctors  of  divinity  have  rejected  the  reality 
of  these  visions,  which  are  thus  explained  by  hallucinations. 

8t.  Atbanasins  maintains  that  when  souls  are  diaincnmbered 
of  their  tenement  of  clny,  they  have  no  more  communication  with 
mortals.  St.  Augustine  has  remarked  that  if  the  souls  of  the 
dead  could  visit  their  friends,  he  was  convinced  that  his  mother, 
who  had  followed  him  by  land  and  by  sea,  would  appear  to  tell 
him  what  she  had  learned  in  the  other  world,  and  to  give  him 
good  counsel. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  when  the  brain  is  in  this  condition, 
imagination  exerts  its  influence.  Hallucination  adopts,  in  most 
individuals,  the  impress  of  their  habitual  ideas,  and  also  rarely 
has  for  its  object  sensations  entirely  unknown  to  those  who  ex- 
perience them.  ''Imagination,"  says  Bernardin,  "  usually  gives 
to  them  forms  of  which  the  person  had  already  acquired  a  first 
idea,  either  by  reading,  tradition,  or  some  other  means.  In  some 
cases  hallucinations  are  the  exaggeration  of  the  faculty  which  cer- 
tain men  possera  of  representing  by  thought  images  seen  at  an 
anterior  period,  or  of  clothing  those  images  with  new  attributes. 
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How  often,  in  fact,  do  we  think  we  &re  heariDg  a  melody  which 
has  impresaed  ub  agreeably  !* 

This  opinion  is  upheld  by  M.  Ene^be  Salverte.  "  Imagina* 
tion,"  says  he,  "combines  received  impressioDS,  but  creates  none. 
In  the  phantoms  of  sleep,  and  the  delirium  of  waking,  nothing 
is  presented  which  has  not  been  seen,  or  felt,  or  heard.  Terror, 
sadness,  inquietude,  and  preoccupation,  easily  produce  that  in- 
termediate state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  dreams 
become  real  visions.  Cassius  Parmenais,  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs,  fell  asleep,  a  prey  to  fears  which  were  but  too  well 
justified  by  his  position.  A  man  of  frightful  aspect  appeared  to 
him,  telling  him  that  be  was  his  evil  genius.  Accustomed  to 
believe  in  superhuman  beings,  GassiuB  doubted  not  the  reality  of 
the  apparition.  To  Buperatitious  minds,  such  a  vision  is  the 
presage  of  a  violent  death,  which  a  banished  man  gould  not  long 
expect  to  avoid. 

Ad  analogous  explanation  will  apply  to  the  vision  of  BrutnB 
on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Philtppi. 

Plutarch  relates  this  celebrated  apparition  aS  follows ; — 

Gasb  GXLVU.  "Brutus  was  about  to  move  with  his  whole 
army.  One  dark  night,  having  only  a  small  lamp  in  his  tent, 
which  gave  but  a  feeble  light,  his  whole  army  being  wrapped  in 
silence  and  sleep,  he  was  plunged  in  deep  meditation,  a  thousand 
different  thoughts  revolving  in  his  brain,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  some  one  enter  his  tent.  Looking  towards  the  aperture, 
he  saw  a  monstrous  figure  with  a  horrible  countenance,  which 
approached  him,  and  stood  by  his  bedside,  without  speaking. 

"In  a  firm  voice  he  inquired:  'Who  art  thou?  Art  thou  a 
man?  Art  thou  a  god?  Wherefore  dost  thou  come  into  my 
tent,  and  what  wilt  thou  ?'  The  phantom  replied :  '  Brutus,  I 
am  thy  evil  genius,  and  thou  wilt  soon  see  me  on  the  plains  of 
Philjppi.' — 'Well,'  replied  Brutus,  nnmoved,  'then  we  shall 
meet  again  there ;'  after  which  the  phantom  vanished.  Brutus 
then  called  his  attendants,  who  said  that  they  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  anything. 

"When  the  day  broke,  he  sought  Cassius,  to  whom  he  related 
the  viBion.     Then  Cassius,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  doctrines 

*  ReDaudln,  Considerations  aur  lee  formes  de  I'AliiDation  ftlentole  ob- 
servicB  &  Stephanjfeld.  1841. 
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of  Epicnnis,  replied  that  the  senses  were  deceitful,  and  that 
imagination  created  a  tbonsand  strange  and  bideoos  phantoms. 
'Besides,'  eaid  he,  'yom  body,  exhausted  and  heated  by  exer- 
tion, also  heats,  subtilizes,  and  perverts  your  imagination.  It  is 
not  possible  that  demons  and  genii  can  exist;  but  even  if  there 
were  such  beings,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  vould  assume 
the  appearance  and  the  voice  of  man.'  "* 

This  hallucination,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it, 
had  no  influence  on  the  conduct  of  Bmtue;  his  acts  were  those 
of  a  superior  man,  and  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  madness. 

In  the  same  catalogue  we  would  place  the  dream  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian:  "On  the  night  before  his  death,"  says  Ammianns 
Marcellinus,  "a  genius  appeared  to  fly  from  him  iu  consternation; 
it  was  the  genius  of  the  empire;  the  image,  which  everywhere 
met  his  sight  on  his  coin,  on  his  standard,  and  probably  also 
iu  his  tent.  Disquieted  by  the  scarcity  which  distressed  hie 
troops,  aware  that  a  religious  faith  contrary  to  his  own  existed 
in  the  heart  of  his  army,  and  incited  numerous  enemies  against 
him,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  battle,  is  it  surprising  that  the 
sleep  which  overpowered  him  should  be  disturbed  by  sinister 
dreams?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Theur- 
gio  philosophers,  whose  doctrine  ascribed  so  much  importance 
and  power  to  genii,  should  see  in  a  dream  the  genius  of  the 
empire  mourning,  and  ready  to  abandon  him,  and  should  believe 
in  its  reality? 

Hallucinations  do  not  alone  consist  in  the  reproduction  of 
ideas  habitual  to  individuals,  they  are  also  frequently  remini- 
soences,  recollections  of  sensations  long  since  deposited  in  the 
brain,  and  recalled  by  the  well-known  law  of  association,  to 
which  a  physical  or  moral  cause  communicates  all  the  vivacity 
of  actual  sensations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  material  forms 
given  by  painters  and  sculptors  to  the  spirits  mentioned  in  the 

*  Daoier,  Vie  des  bommes  llluRtres  de  Plutarqae,  pp.  610  to  612,  t.  vii. 
Paris,  1731.  In  a  note,  Dacier  taja:  "Tbia  discoarie  of  Cusiua  is  both 
trne  and  f&lee,  for  aodonbtedlj  there  are  spirita;  bat  it  is  with  the  appear- 
ance of  flpiritB  M  with  dreams,  there  ftre  both  false  and  trae  ones;  some 
created  by  imagination,  some  sent  by  God."  At  the  dialanoe  of  a  eentnrj, 
M.  Liliit  writes,  in  Ua AmuUiie  de  PtueaHf.  15):  "It  were  well  todistin- 
gnish,  as  that  great  mjstic  Qereon  reoommends,  between  the  inspirations 
of  heaven  and  those  of  iroaginalion." 
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Bacred  books — forms  ao  generally  spread  abroad  in  works,  in 
religions  edifices,  pictures,  and  portraits — have  been  the  origin  of 
saints,  angels,  and  demons  &b  seen  in  a  host  of  apparitioos. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  when,  by  a  certain  organic 
disposition,  superstitioua  or  unenlightened  pereons  are  exposed 
to  hallucinationB,  these  forms  should  be  their  subjects. 

Amongst  oases  which  prore  the  influence  of  association  in  the 
phenomenon  of  baUucinationa,  we  will  relate  the  following: — 

Case  CXLVIII,  A  young  lady,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  of 
a  cultirated  mind,  an  agreeable  countenance,  and  apparently  of 
a  good  constitution,  confided  to  us,  one  day,  with  much  grief  and 
anxiety,  that  she  was  possessed  by  a  frightful  impulte,  which 
she  was  fearful  she  could  not  resist.  On  being  interrogated  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  impulse,  she  said,  that  when  seven  years  old 
she  had  beea  much  terrified  by  witnessing  a  person  in  an  epilep- 
tic fit;  that  at  seventeen,  she  heardanoise  which,  recalling  the  fit 
to  her  mind,  also  brought  back  the  fear  with  which  she  had  then 
been  seized,  and  the  terror  was  accompanied  by  some  hysteric 
symptoms ;  that  twenty  days  before  ooDBulting  as,  a  similar  noise 
occurring  in  the  street,  she  looked  out  and  saw  a  man  struck  with 
epilepsy;  that  ever  since,  the  hallucination  was  momentarily  pro- 
duced, even  when  she  was  alone  in  her  chamber;  that  this  image 
had  pursued  her  for  several  days,  notwithstanding  the  efTorts  of 
her  reason,  still  sound,  hot  sustained  with  difficulty.  Hysteric 
symptoms  accompanied  this  position,  and,  under  these  influences, 
the  frightful  impulse  arose,  against  which  she  wished  to  defend 
herself,  and  from  which  she  is  now  entirely  released.* 

Struck  with  the  play  of  mind  in  these  hallucinations,  some 
psychologists  have  attributed  them  to  memory,  some  to  imagina- 
tion. Reid  has  protested  strongly  against  both  these  opinions. 
"Imagination,"  says  he,  "brings  no  belief  in  ite  train ;  it  does  not 
contain  any  idea  of  existence  or  non-existence.  The  sensation 
which  I  experience  obliges  me  to  believe  in  its  actual  existence ; 
the  recollection  of  that  sensation  produces  a  belief  in  its  past 
existence.  Such  is  the  nature  of  these  operations;  they  are 
simple  and  primitive  actions.  Now,  hallucination  differs  from 
both,  because  it  brings  with  it  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  an 

"  C6riM,  Des  FonotiiHia  e(  de«  Maladies  NerveDRei,  p.  489,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Pari*,  1842. 
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object  vhich  does  not  exist.  It  is  certain  that  hallnoination  can- 
not be  made  an  ezclusive  phenomenon  of  the  imagination,  be- 
cause that  facaltj  ia  only  destined  to  receire  or  reproduce  images, 
nor  can  it  be  a  unique  phenomenon  of  memorj,  because  there  is 
something  beside  reminiscence  in  hallucination.  Sut  if  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  employment  of  the  faculties  interested,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  imagination  and  memory  are  the  principal  actors 
in  hallucinations. 

Some  have  wished  to  refer  dreams  and  somnambulism  in  noc- 
tnm&l  hallucinations  exclusively  to  the  action  of  the  brain. 
There  are  no  longer,  say  they,  external  or  internal  impressions 
vbich  excite  or  provoke  it.  How,  then,  does  it  act?  Evidently 
by  a  kind  of  spontaneity.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit  that 
these  intellectual  operations  are  executed  by  the  brain  alone. 
That  its  co-operation  is  indispensable  none  will  deny,  bat  it  must 
be  aided  by  the  mind. 

The  influence  of  ideas  on  the  production  of  hallucinations, 
which  has  been  proved  by  observation,  demands  a  few  words  on 
the  creation  and  succession  of  false  ideas. 

It  is  admitted  as  a  principle  that  man  came  pure  and  free  from 
the  hands  of  his  Creator.  Had  truth  been  ever  his  guide,  use- 
ful and  indispensable  knowledge  would  alone  have  been  imparted; 
but  free  to  choose,  led  away  by  his  passions,  he  forgot  his  origin 
and  design,  and  thus,  in  the  abuse  of  liberty,  lost  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  himself. 

His  origin  and  end  no  longer  appearing  but  in  a  confused 
manner  to  fais  mind,  imagination,  which  had  broken  the  chains 
that  bound  it  to  reason,  plunged  him  into  a  world  of  fables,  ab- 
surd beliefs,  singular  illusions,  and  strange  dreams.  One  epoch 
alone,  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  affords  proof  with  what  facility 
these  fantastic  creations  and  marvellous  tales  were  multiplied. 
The  earth,  sky,  and  waters  were  then  made  the  habitations  of 
invisible  beings,  with  whom  every  one  considered  himself  in  con- 
nection. 

These  erroneous  persuasions,  once  asserted  by  a  few  enthu- 
Btasts,  were  quickly  imbibed  by  those  around,  over  whom  they 
exercised  a  guiding  power.  Then  disseminated  by  that  multi- 
tude, eager  for  the  marvellous,  who  love  better  to  believe  than 
to  examine,  they  were  repeated,  systematized,  and  introduced 
into  the  mind  with  the  first  rudiments  of  education.     These 
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errors,  thus  eirciilftted,  vere  accepted  ks  tratha ;  and  the  materials 
for  social  ballacinatioDS  were  prepared,  which  were  afterwards 
destined  to  attack  indiTidnals. 

The  origin,  then,  of  hallncinationa  mnst  be  sought  for  in  the 
forgetfnlness  of  two  grand  laws  which  govern  man  :  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  self ;  whence  flows  the  instinctive  percep- 
tion  of  the  unknown,  the  desire  to  beliere,  the  love  of  the  mar- 
rellons,  the  ardor  for  knowledge,  and  the  thirst  of  the  emotions. 

A  critic,  now  ia  exile,  politely  rallied  us  on  having  attributed 
a  like  origin  to  hallucination.  We  differ  too  entirely  ever  to 
agree  on  this  point.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  one  observa- 
tion. In  perusing  his  article,  in  the  most  highly  esteemed 
literary  journal  of  the  day,  we  gained  no  instruction,  neither 
was  the  least  light  thrown  upon  the  subject,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  author  treated  it  aa  a  scholar,  not  as  a  practical 
man.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that,  even  setting  aside  religions 
doctrines,  we  have  analyzed  and  made  known,  as  clearly  as 
possible,  the  causes  of  hatlacination;  such  at  least  is  the  opi- 
nion of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  day,  the  celebrated 
George  Saod.* 

Wandering  reason,  deserting  the  path  of  sound  philosophy, 
left  the  field  free  to  imagination,  which  delights  in  paradoxes, 
dreams,  and  chimeras.  She,  mistress  of  the  ground,  brought 
forth  those  numerous  false  conceptions  which  served  as  food  for 
fresh  generaUons,  and  were  the  first  elements  of  those  strange 
mental  aberrations  of  which  we  now  treat. 

This  connection  between  social  errors,  false  opinions,  imagi- 
nary creations,  and  hallucinations,  is  susceptible  of  a  great 
development ;  but  we  must  be  content  to  glance  at  it.  Etiology 
has,  however,  established  it  on  indubitable  proofs.f 

We  have  endeavored,  as  much  as  possible,  to  estimate  the 

*  Qeorge  Sand,  Lea  VisiDDi  de  la  Nnit  dans  les  Campagnes,  Elastration, 
13  Deoembre,  1851,  p.  371. 
tThs  inflneDce  of  fales  ideaa  on  hallooinatioDS  in  partioulnr,  and  inaan- 

it7  in  general,  has  long  fixed  aur  attention.  We  have  made  it  the  subjeet 
of  a  special  paragraph  in  the  ninth  Tolume  of  the  Biblioihique  da  Xidteim 
praiicieju  (Maladia  merdaia,  aautt  mort^et).  This  alight  sketch,  the  ori- 
ginal idea  of  wbich  maj  be  found  in  our  Mimoires  de  I'infiuence  de  la  civU- 
iMttion  tur  U  Dioeloppemaa  de  ct  avjet,  will  be  the  sutgeot  foi  a  more  com- 
plete work. 
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payobological  phenomeoB  which  onite  to  produce  hallatnnation. 
If  this  study  has  made  the  same  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  as  it  has  on  our  own,  he  will  have  arrived  at  this  conolu- 
aioQ ;  that,  in  many  cases,  hallacinatioa  is  nothing  eztraordin&rj, 
and  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  normal  phenomenon ;  that 
it  La  consistent  with  reason ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
many  celebrated  men  may  have  been  hallncinistB,  under  the 
influences  described,  without  being  at  all  insane. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  coexistence  of  halluci- 
nations with  reason,  we  will  review  two  orders  of  facts,  the  one 
lelating  to  assemblages  of  persons,  the  other  peculiar  to  cele- 
brated characters,  both  drawn  from  history.  The  materials  are 
80  numerous  that  we  shall  find  it  di£Gcult  to  make  a  selection. 
Id  order  to  avoid  multiplying  quotations,  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  one  period — that  of  the  Crusades.  Few  episodes  ofi'er 
so  much  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject  that  engages  us ; 
it  may  be  called  a  perpetual  mirage.  Kings,  generals,  and  sol- 
diers, were  the  daily  witnesses  of  apparitions, 

FiBBi  Okobb. — Siatorical  hallucinations  relating  to  a  multi- 
tude of  pers07U.~— Peter  the  Hermit,  the  glorious  deliverer  of  Je- 
rusalem, disgusted  with  men  and  the  world,  withdrew  from  them, 
to  dwell  amidst  the  most  austere  Cenobitea.  Fastings,  prayer, 
and  meditatiou  excited  his  imagination.  With  the  fervor  of  an 
apostle,  and  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  his  seal  acknowledged  no 
obstacle,  and  all  that  he  desired  seemed  easy.  Kothing  could 
resist  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  nor  the  fascination  of  his  exam- 
ple. Such  was  the  extraordinary  man  who  gave  the  signal  for 
the  crusades ;  and  who,  without  fortune  or  fame,  succeeded,  by 
the  sole  ascendency  of  his  tears  and  prayers,  in  arousing  the 
whole  of  the  West,  that  it  might  precipitate  itself  on  the  East. 
With  such  dispositions  of  mind,  full  of  hie  project,  in  the  midst 
of  the  religions  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  is  it  surprising 
that  his  thoughts  became  imaged,  that  he  maintained  an  habitual 
intercourse  with  heaven,  and  believed  himself  the  instrument  of 
its  designs,  and  the  depository  of  its  will  ? 

"In  fact,  Christianity,"  as  Michaud  remarks,  "was  mixed 
up,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  all  civil  law,  recalled  man  to  a 
sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  his  country,  and  was  blended  in 
all  the  principles  of  social  order.  In  the  midst  of  the  growing 
civilization  of  Europe,  the  Christian  religion  was  united  with  all 
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the  interesta  of  the  people ;  it  was  in  some  meaanre  the  founda- 
tion of  society ;  it  wag  society  itself.  It  is  not,  therefore,  aur- 
prisiag  that  men  grew  paasionately  interested  in  ita  defence. 
The  bonds  of  a  Universal  Church  long  cootribnted  thus  power- 
fully to  entertain  and  favor  enthusiasm,  and  the  progress  of  the 
Holy  ware.  Whatever  cause  may  have  originated  the  crusades, 
it  is  certain  that  they  never  coutd  have  been  undertaken  with- 
out  that  union  of  religious  feeling  whioh  doubled  the  strength 
of  Christianity.  The  people,  by  the  accordance  of  their  senti- 
ments and  passions,  showed  to  the  world  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  zeal  and  eothusiaem,  which  increases  with  communi- 
cation, by  a  belief  which  attracted  a  hundred  different  nations 
towards  the  same  object,  and  whose  faith  could,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  gospel,  move  mountains. 

Everything  then  concurred  to  favor  the  production  of  halluci- 
nations ;  religious  sentiment,  love  of  the  marvelloua,  ignorance, 
anarchy,  and  the  fear  so  recently  entertained  that  the  world  was 
near  to  ita  close.  Men  were  anticipating  some  great  event,  and 
were  ready  to  welcome  it  with  the  more  ardor  because  it  suited 
the  state  of  their  minds.  The  voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit  pro- 
duced an  electrifying  sensation;  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Land  became  the  universal  object.  The  very  word  East  pos- 
sessed a  magic  which  inflamed  all  imaginations  ;  it  was  the  land 
where  all  the  prodigies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  performed, 
the  miracles  of  the  New,  and  from  whence  still  iasued  a  thousand 
fabulons  histories. 

The  signal  for  the  first  crnsade  was  hardly  given,  before 
apparitions  commenced ;  every  one  related  his  visions,  the 
words  he  had  heard,  the  commands  he  had  received.  To  the 
eyea  of  the  people  and  soldiery,  the  air  was  filled  with  signs. 
Bnt  it  was  principally  when  the  orusadera  had  penetrated  into 
Asia  that  prodigies  were  multiplied. 

At  the  battle  of  Doryleeum,  Saint  George  and  Saint  Demetrius 
were  seen  fighting  in  the  ranks.*  In  the  midst  of  the  mSl^e  at 
Antioch,  a  celestial  troop,  armed  and  led  by  the  martyrs,  Saint 
George,  Saint  Bemetriua,  and  Saint  Theodore,  descended  to 
earth.f 

*  Mioband,  Hiitoire  dea  OroiBodea,  6(h  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
t  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  276. 
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Doring  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  at  the  siege  of  Jerasslem, 
Oodfrey  and  Raymond  perceired  a  knight  waving  a  bnckler  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  giving  a  signal  to  the  Christian  army 
to  enter  the  town.  They  cried  ont  that  Saint  George  had  come 
to  the  succor  of  the  Christians.  Meanwhile,  it  was  noised 
abroad  in  the  army  that  Pope  Adhemar  and  several  other  oru- 
Bsders,  who  had  fallen  daring  the  siege,  had  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  assailants  and  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  oa 
the  towers  of  Jerusalem.  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts,  en- 
couraged by  this  account,  made  renewed  efforts  and  forced  ao 
entrance  into  the  place.* 

"  On  the  day  on  which  Saladin  entered  the  holy  city,"  says 
Rigord,  "  the  monks  of  Argenteuil  had  seen  the  moon  descend 
to  the  earth,  and  return  again  into  heaven.  In  several  churches 
the  crucifix  and  images  of  saints  had  been  observed  to  shed 
tears  of  blood  in  presence  of  the  faithfal.  A  Chriatian  knight 
had,  in  a  dream,  seen  an  ei^le  holding  seven  javelins  in  his  ta- 
lons, and  soaring  over  Jerusalem  uttering  in  a  piercing  accent, 
'  Woe  to  Jerusalem  !'  " 

During  the  eiege  of  Damietta,  the  Egyptian  captives  being 
conducted  before  the  assembled  princes  and  chiefs,  related  pro- 
digies of  Christian  bravery,  and  desired  to  see  the  men  clothed 
in  white,  with  white  armor,  whom  they  had  seen  fighting  before 
the  tower  was  taken.  The  warriors  who  had  vanquished  them 
were  pointed  out ;  but  they  did  not  recognize  in  them  that  ter- 
rible aspect  and  celestial  strength,  the  remembrance  of  which 
filled  them  with  terror.  It  was  then,  said  an  eye-witness,  "  the 
pilgrims  understood  that  our  Lord  Jeens  Christ  bad  sent  his 
angels  to  attack  the  tower."t 

These  quotations,  selected  from  many  others  by  the  same 
author,  prove,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  hallucinations 
may  attack  a  great  number  of  persons  without  their  being  sus- 
pected of  insanity.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt. 

We  will  proceed  to  exhibit  this  fact  equally  in  the  particular 
cases,  which  will  serve  us  in  the  study  of  the  hallucinations  <^ 
celebrated  men. 

*  Hichrad,  Hiitoire  dea  Croiaadei,  vol.  i.  pp.  333-340. 
t  Mtdiaud,  op.  cU,  vol,  iii.  p.  318. 
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Second  Order.  —  ffittorieal  inditndual  halltKinatioru. — 
Loyola  being  dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampelnns, 
and  obliged  to  remain  inactive,  turned  bis  thougbta  towards 
religion,  wbich  he  had  always  held  in  reneration.  Distant  re- 
ports of  the  revolt  of  Wurtemberg  reached  him  in  his  retreat ; 
his  mind  instantly  compassed  all  the  consequences  which  would 
reBult,  and  he  then  was  inspired  with  the  project  of  that  insti- 
tution which  was  to  render  such  eminent  service  to  religion. 
Full  of  an  idea,  the  realization  of  which  was  to  establish  the 
papal  throne,  now  so  shaken,  and  Catholicism,  so  vigorously 
attacked,  he  prepared  for  battle.  In  contemplation  of  that  im- 
mense struggle,  all  the  difficulties  of  which  he  foresaw,  his  mind 
would  naturally  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and  ten- 
sion, the  most  favorable  state  for  the  transformation  of  ideas 
into  sensible  signs  or  images.  Moreover,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  it  w^  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
Spain,  where  nothing  was  more  usual  than  lonely  excitation,  the 
concentration  of  all  the  faculties  on  one  single  point,  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  mind  on  one  thought. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  according  to  historians,  that 
he  experienced  visions  and  ecstasy.  He  saw  the  Virgin,  who 
encouraged  his  projects  and  the  mission  which  he  proposed ;  and 
he  hoard  celestial  voices.  These  hallucinations,  admitting  them 
scientifically  to  be  such,  were  only  the  highest  expression  of  his 
meditations,  the  result  of  profound  convictions  which  formed  the 
distinctive  trait  of  the  period.  The  thought  which  entirely 
occupied  him,  took  a  material  and  living  form,  and,  as  Shak- 
speare  beautifully  says,  be  saw  it  "in  bis  mind's  eye,"  but  there 
was  no  touch  of  madness. 

In  this  case,  the  leading  idea,  instead  of  being  intercerehral, 
became  external ;  it  placed  itself  before  him  palpably,  and  pre- 
ceded him  in  all  his  enterprises.  But  with  him,  as  with  many 
celebrated  personages,  hallucinatioa  was  bnt  the  auxiliary  of  a 
primary  conception. 

In  making  a  critical  examination  of  any  illustrious  character, 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  must  always  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. If  we  place  ourselves,  for  a  moment,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  midst  of  the  citizens  and  popnlace  of  Spain,  ar- 
dent, credulous,  deeply  animated  with  enthusiasm  and  a  gloomy 
faith ;  then  visions,  spectres,  oracles,  and  all  supernatural  things 
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are  true,  simple,  and  of  daily  occnrrenoe.  A  phantom  seen  ia 
the  graveyard,  or  a  saint  in  the  street,  wotdd  excite  no  sarprise. 

The  privatione  to  irhich  Loyola  subjected  himself,  gave  rise 
to  other  hallncinations.  Thus  he  relates  that  a  fiery  serpent 
appeared  afar  off,  came  nearer  and  nearer,  fascinated  him  with 
its  eyes,  then  left  him  plunged  in  darkness.  But  this  vision, 
brought  on  by  fasting,  continual  prayer,  and  loss  of  sleep,  belongs 
to  those  induced  by  sickness,  and  does  not  indicate  insanity.  It 
was  one  of  the  thousand  trials  through  which  the  faithful  must 
pass.  Perhaps  it  was  also  a  warning,  to  guard  bim  against 
attempting  sacrifices  too  great  for  human  nature !  Thus  a 
prolonged  series  of  scruples,  temptations,  and  discoaragements 
conducted  Loyola  to  the  portals  of  the  tomb.  '*  He  desired," 
says  the  Protestant  author  of  the  article  in  the  Britiah  Review, 
from  whom  we  hare  borrowed  part'  of  these  details,  "  to  die  of 
banger ;  his  ecstasies  increased.  The  ideaof  suicide  germinates, 
develops,  and  strengthens  in  bis  thoughts,  and  finally  quite 
abflorbe  him.  Thus,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  that  being 
would  have  had  a  miserable  end,  whose  fame  was  destined  to 
resound  through  the  world,  if  the  voice  of  a  confessor  had  not 
rescued  him  from  his  sufferings,  and  made  this  voluntary  death 
a  case  of  conscience.  When  his  debilitated  body  was,  as  it  were, 
resDScitated,  a  revolution  occurred  within  him.  A  sudden  luci- 
dity succeeded  the  state  of  dejection,  concentration,  and  weak- 
ness in  which  he  had  been  plunged ;  then  he  sow,  in  all  its 
bearings,  the  plan  of  the  boldest  structure  that  man  ever  con- 
ceived." 

There  is  something  striking  in  contemplating  the  founder  of 
so  famous  an  order,  and  a  saint  canonized  by  the  Ghnroh,  on 
the  very  brink  of  suicide ;  but  those  who  hare  severely  cen- 
sured the  fact,  have  forgotten  the  double  nature  of  man,  that 
duality  against  which  so  many  fine  minds  have  vainly  striven,* 
and  which  is  now  more  active  than  in  the  days  of  Plato. 
Read  the  lives  of  celebrated  men,  penetrate  the  secrets  of  those 
mysterious  years,  when  the  terrible  struggle  commenced  in 
which  the  greater  number  found  misery  and  death,  aud  but  few 
fortune  and  glory,  and  what  do  yon  see?  long  alternations  of  joy 
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and  grief,  of  bope  and  diaappomtment,  and,  above  all,  tbat 
melaDehol;  time  vben  Buicide,  freqnentlj  conjured  Dp,  stands 
face  to  face  with  future  renown,  waiting  only  one  final  signal  to 
plunge  the  victim  into  the  gulf  of  forgetfulnesa, 

We  may  affirm,  without  fear  of  being  mietaken,  tha^  there  is 
no  man  of  genius  who  has  not  experienced  this  temptation.  It 
ia  because  there  exists  in  every  illustrious  person,  as  a  modem 
writer  has  well  said,  a  history  and  a  biography;  his  history 
exhibits  his  spiritual  part — what  he  possesses  of  grandcnr  and 
power,  a  free  nature,  a  life  useful,  and  belonging  to  all ;  in  his 
biography,  be  ia  a  man  like  the  rest  of  the  world;  he  descends 
to  infirmities,  he  requires  repose.  Amongst  the  moat  glorious 
names  of  history,  the  heroes  and  great  representatives  of  the 
past,  do  we  know  one,  who  conld  stand  the  test  of  a  secret 
ehronicle,  who  did  not  sometimes  tremble  iu  the  depths  of  his 
soul ;  who  did  not  fall  in  those  moments,  when  human  nature 
sinks,  when  the  most  robust  and  the  strongest  faint  ?  To  write 
a  biography  only,  is  to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived  ;  to  mutilate 
the  masterpiece  with  a  sore  blow,  and  reduce  it  to  nothing.* 

The  hallucinations  of  Loyola,  then,  were  those  of  his  age ; 
bis  sufferings  gave  them  more  intensity ;  but,  like  those  of  many 
other  celebrated  persons,  they  did  not  influence  his  reason. 
What  places  this  fact  beyond  doubt,  ia  the  evidence  of  that  cool- 
Desa  of  judgment  in  one  of  such  ascetic  habits,  that  extreme 
talent  which  exhibits  itself  in  hia  plans  and  writings.  When 
we  see  that  sublime  intellect  seating  himself,  at  forty  years  of 
age,  on  the  benches  of  the  Montague  College  in  Paris,  to  learn 
Latin,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  hia  strength  of  mind  and 
unfailing  moral  energy. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  creation  of  that  order  which 
gave  a  counterpoise  to  Protestantism,  of  that  secret  militia 
which  mingled  in  all  classes,  associated  with  all  professions,  at 
once  religious  and  lay,  and  less  occupied  with  devotional  rites 
than  with  works  really  useful  to  Catbolidsm,  should  have  ema- 
nated from  a  diseased  brain?  Poea  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
prove  that  it  originated  from  the  very  attack  of  the  Augustine 
monk  ?  History  contains  more  than  one  example  of  this  antag- 
oniam  of  one  power  against  another,  of  a  will  which  devotes  itself 

•  See  our  paper  on  "  Ennui,"  [Attnai.  Ftyeh.)  Oct  1850. 
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to  conquer  another  will.  Amongst  cases  of  this  nature,  none 
possess  more  interest  than  that  of  Joun  of  Arc.  When  evil 
appears  on  the  earth  under  a  new  form,  we  may  feel  assured 
that  good  will  react  with  still  greater  strength.  It  is  then  impos- 
sible  for  ns  to  admit  that  the  cell  of  a  visionary  soldier  was  the 
focus  of  this  wonder.  Such  an  explanation,  although  supported 
by  science,  appears  to  us  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  man.  To 
transform  philosophers,  reformers,  founders  of  religion,  and  crea- 
tive  spirits  into  so  many  hallucinated  madmen,  is  to  offer  the 
most  cruel  insult  to  human  nature.  All  who  work  on  with  strong 
resolution,  all  inventors,  all  creative  minds  may  be  looked  upon 
as  centres  of  light ;  the  brilliant  results  must  give  birth  to  the 
most  varied  plieuomena ;  but  reason  no  less  continues  her  opera- 
tions ;  and  what  appears  to  depart  from  the  normal  type  is 
but  the  gangue,  the  reflex,  the  sparkle  of  the  work  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  examine  Luther  in  a  religious  point  of  view ; 
that  task  has  been  gloriously  performed  by  others.  But  we 
cannot  but  recognize  in  him  one  of  the  most  vigorous  natures 
that  ever  existed.  What  force  of  will,  what  power  of  argument, 
how  closely  are  all  parts  of  his  work  united !  With  what  per- 
severance he  pursues  the  plan  he  has  traced  out!  How  he 
repulses  the  attacks  of  his  enemies ! 

Always  in  the  breach,  he  dies  after  having  seen  the  doctrine 
of  free  discussion  triumphant.  And  yet,  the  father  of  Reform, 
be  whose  name  is  still  pronounced  with  veneration  by  thousands, 
most  be  ruthlessly  ranked  amongst  madmen,  since  he  had 
numerous  interviews  with  the  devil.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
preacher  Claude  denies  it — in  vain  that  a  modem  author  pre- 
tends  that  the  devil  is  subtlety  or  the  evil  will,  pride,  or  indi- 
viduality ;  the  facts  are  authentic,  and  Luther  shall  bear  witness 
for  himself. 

Conference  with  the  Devil  in  1521. — "It  once  happened," 
said  he,  "that  I  suddenly  awoke  at  midnight,  and  Satan  com- 
menced disputing  with  me."  The  conference  tnrned  entirely 
on  the  mass,  which  the  devil  reproached  him  with  having  only 
said  for  himself  alone.  It  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Lather  against  that  sacrament,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
hut  that  the  Reformer,  whose  days  and  nights  were  employed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  saw  on  this  occasion  his 
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thonghts  imaged ;  like  all,  vfao,  being  etrongly  preoocnpied  with 
ft  subject,  perceive  it  distinctly  before  them  and  take  it  for 
reality,  until  the  exclusive  tension  of  mind  ceases  and  tfaej  re- 
enter the  actual  world.  The  replies  of  Luther  to  the  devil  are 
generally  feeble ;  and  it  appears  to  M.  Andin,  impossible  that 
Lather  could  have  been  awake  when  the  devil  appeared  to  htm. 

It  is  a  curious  historical  fact,  that  it  was  before  this  vision 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  fell ;  and  that  the  Protestants,  in 
ridicule  of  the  ceremony,  have  since  referred  our  priests  to  the 
testimony  of  Satan. 

The  Sacramentarisna,  like  Parous,  bring  forward  this  appari- 
tion to  convince  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  that,  if  the  devil 
showed  himself  to  the  Reformer  in  order  to  reveal  to  him  the 
idolatry  concealed  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  an  angel  also 
appeared  to  Zningle,  to  teach  him  the  real  sense  of  the  words 
nsed  in  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Luther  ridiculed  this  vision,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  Zuinglians,  who  did  not  deny  their  faith  in 
his  colloquy  with  Satan. 

"  Do  you  know,"  inquired  Luther,  "  why  the  Sacramentarians, 
Zoiugle,  Bucer,  and  (Ecolampadius,  have  never  understood  the 
sacred  writings  ?  Because  they  have  not  had  the  devil  for  an 
adversary ;  for  we  are  bnt  poor  theologians  if  we  have  not  the 
devil  tied  round  our  necks." 

A  writer,  M.  Claude,  who  often  had  the  honor  to  dispute  with 
BoBBuet,  sees  nothing  in  this  conference  but  a  parable,  a  kind  of 
myth  imagined  by  Luther ;  who  was  fed,  he  says,  on  the  writings 
of  the  monks,  in  which  the  tempter  so  ofWn  appears  In  a  mate- 
rial form.  Satan,  instead  of  being  a  reality,  would  only  per- 
sonify a  philosophic  abstraction  representing  the  clamor  of  evil 
passions. 

Luther  himself  has  given  a  denial  to  Claude;  for,  in  his 
treatise  on  Misad  Privatd,  in  which  the  vision  is  described,  after 
having  esalted  the  power  of  Satan,  who  will  never  allow  long 
conferences,  he  says:  "  This  explains,  why  men  are  sometimes 
found  dead  in  their  beds ;  they  are  strangled  by  Satan.  Emser, 
(Ecolampadius,  and  others,  who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  evil 
spirit,  died  as  suddenly."  Hospinian  believes  that  Emser  actu- 
ally died  the  diabolic  death  stated  by  Luther ;  but  he  cannot 
give  up  (Ecolampadius  to  the  fiend,  "an  evangelist  of  so  holy 
and  pure  a  life,  who,  according  to  Beze,  after  a  gentle  death 
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vent  to  rejoin  hia  brother,  Zningle,  the  pastor  of  Eisendeln, 
vho  aaid  that  Luther  vas  not  only  possesaed  by  one  bad 
spirit,  but,  like  a  stronghold,  was  occupied  by  »  whole  legion  of 
devils."* 

Vfhy  should  we  speak  of  the  bag  of  nuts  removed  by  the 
devil,  his  transformation  into  a  fly,  how  he  hung  on  the  neck  of 
the  monk,  the  frequent  visits  he  paid  to  him,  when  in  bed,  where 
he  lay  closer  to  the  Beformer  than  even  his  Catherine? 

Certainly,  viewing  the  matter  in  a  scientific  light,  Luther  is 
accused  and  convicted  of  hallacioations ;  but  was  he  iDsanef 
We  must  answer  in  the  negative.  At  the  period  of  the  Reform- 
ation, Satan  had  immense  power;  he  figured  in  creeds,  books, 
pictosres,  scolptorea,  conversations,  vigils.  All  evil  was  attri- 
buted to  him.  He  drew  in  his  train  an  innumerable  company 
of  magicians  and  sorcerers.f  He  trafficked  publicly  in  souls ;  and 
reports  were  abroad,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  of 
the  removal  and  violent  deaths  of  those  who  made  compacts  with 
this  terrible  master.  The  ideas  of  Luther,  exalted  by  continual 
controversy,  by  the  danger  of  his  position,  and  by  the  thunders 
of  the  Church,  and  nnceasingly  revolving  in  a  religions  cirol^ 
would  naturally  feel  the  influence  of  the  demon,  who  seemed  to 
pervade  all  things;  to  whom  he  attributed  eveiy  obstacle  which 

*  Andin,  Hittoire  de  la  vie,  dee  onvnges  at  des  doctrines  de  Luther. 
Puifl,  1842,  p.  132  to  145. 

t  M-  OianuD,  Profeiior  in  the  Sorbonne,  in  a  veij  remarkable  leetwe, 
developed  tlie  idea  that  pagauiim  was  |in  full  force  when  Cbriitianity 
appeared.  He  remarked  ^at  if,  towards  the  commen cement  of  the  fifth 
oentary,  it  oeaaed  to  exist  u  the  reUpon  of  the  State,  the  traoea  of  the 
■pirit  with  which  it  was  animated  were  found  in  the  Middle  Agei,  and 
even  op  to  oar  own  times.  He  seea  the  traoes,  and  the  peraiating  life, 
of  paganism  under  Charles  Hartel,  when  the  peasantry  strove  to  replace 
the  idols ;  notes  it  in  the  teachings  of  a  false  philosophy ;  in  those,  for 
example,  of  8oot-Er)g6ne,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  revived  the  ideas  of 
Flotin,  or  something  Approaching  to  them;  in  the  grotesqae  and  immoral 
feasts  of  the  Middle  Ages;  in  the  heresies  of  the  Albigenset;  in  the 
occnlt  sciences,  whose  origin,  he  ssjs,  as  well  as  the  manner,  frequently 
terrible,  of  their  sapprassion,  matt  not  be  traced  to  tiie  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  hut  to  the  old  aaperttitions  of  pagan  nntiqnitj.  If  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  soroerers  and  magimans  were  bnmed  alive,  the  cruelty  must 
not  be  attributed  to  the  Christian  Cbarch,  hat  to  the  remains  of  paganism, 
which  stilt  burrowed  in  the  heart  of  society. 
25 
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he  encountered,  and  whom,  in  common  vith  all  men  of  his  time, 
he  believed  to  interfere  in  every  hnmao  event. 

Hallnciaationa  were,  so  to  speak,  in  the  vhole  social  comma- 
nitj,  not  in  individuals.  This  character  of  generality,  obserr- 
able  in  the  follies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  resulted,  doubtless,  from 
the  fact  that  men  were  absorbed  in  them,  whibt  free  discuBsion 
would,  of  necessity,  cause  individuality  to  triumph.  Thus,  in 
our  days,  when  personality  has  reached  its  highest  point,  general 
follies  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  have  been  replaced 
by  alienations  peculiar  to  each  person. 

This  passage  waa  written  before  the  revolutions  which  suc- 
ceeded the  24th  of  February,  1848.  The  notice  that  we  pub- 
lished inX'  Union  MSdicale  (20th  July,  1848),  on  the  Influence 
det  demiert  EvSnemenU,  proves  that  social  derangements  are 
not  80  far  removed  from  our  midst  as  we  bad  imagined  j  and  that 
the  circles  of  passion  in  which  we  move,  are,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, always  derived  from  the  same  source.* 

Thus,  admitting  the  fact  of  Luther's  hallucinations,  we  would 
say  that  they  had  no  power  over  hie  reason ;  that  they  were 
produced  by  the  superstitions  beliefs  of  the  time,  and  by  his 
tension  of  mind,  and  that  they  should  only  be  looked  upon  aa 
the  pictured  reflex  of  his  thoughts. 

To  the  cases  already  cited,  we  feel  we  should  certainly  add 
that  of  the  heroine  to  whom  France  owes  the  expulsion  of  the 
foreigner. 

"  There  is  no  episode  in  our  annals,"  says  M.  Buchon,  "  which 
excites  so  much  admiration  and  interest  as  the  brief  history  of 
the  arrival  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  the  French  camp,  her  exploits,  her 
virtae,  and  her  execution.  So  extraordinary  an  event  has  given 
rise  to  the  most  varied  conjectures.  Some,  partaking  of  the 
ideas  of  the  times,  have  thought  her  to  be  really  inspired  with 
supernatural  light;  others  have  regarded  her  enthusiasm  aa  the 
effect  of  highly-wrought  feelings  of  patriotism  and  religioo ; 
others,  again,  have  made  her  the  agent  or  the  dupe  of  a  vast 
and  profound  intrigue  organized  by  the  ministers  of  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Seventh.! 

*  See  also  onr  AoalyBia  of  La  Ualadie  Dimooratiqne,  Annal.  MMio. 
PB;oho.  1850. 
t  Saohon,  Aaal/se  tauoDnie  des  Doonments  snr  la  Faoelle,  p.  196 
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Who,  then,  was  the  Maid  of  Orleans  f  A  ;onng  peasant, 
eighteen  er  nineteen  yenn  of  age,  tall  and  of  a  noble  figure,  a 
conntonance  mild,  bat  prond,  a  character  remarkable  for  its 
nuion  of  candor  and  strength,  modesty  and  authority,  and  finally 
of  a  condnct  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her. 
From  the  earliest  stage  of  her  warlike  career,  she  became  the 
perfect  model  of  a  Christian  knight.  Intrepid,  indefatigable, 
sober,  pious,  modest ;  skilful  in  subduing  horses,  and  versed  in 
all  parts  of  the  science  of  arms,  everything  in  her  life  points 
her  ont  as  a  being  highly  inspired,  and  bears  tfae  stamp  of 
divine  aatbority.*  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  her  mission 
was  fulfilled ;  and  nothing  remained  for  her  but  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  irreproachable  condnct,  exemplary 
goodness,  and  sound  reason  ;  but  on  the  other,  as  was  the  case 
with  many  renowned  personages,  visions  and  revelations.  We 
will  first  state  the  facts,  and  then  proceed  to  their  examination. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  her  first  apparition  occurred  as  follows : 
Being  in  the  field  with  her  companions,  she  saw  a  young  man 
beside  her,  who  said :  "  Jean,  run  home,  for  your  mother  wants 
you."  Joan  flew  to  her  mother,  who  declared  she  had  not  asked 
for  her.  The  yonng  girl  was  aboat  to  return  to  her  friends,  bat 
suddenly  a  clear  and  brilliant  cloud  appeared,  and  from  the 
midst  of  the  cloud  a  voice,  which  said :  "  Joan,  thou  art  born  to 
pursue  another  career,  and  to  do  marvellous  things ;  for  it  is 
thon  whom  the  King  of  heaven  has  chosen  to  re-establish  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  to  be  the  tud  and  support  of  King 
Charles,  despoiled  of  his  empire.  Clothed  as  a  man,  thon  wilt 
take  arms ;  thou  wilt  be  a  chief  in  the  army,  and  all  will  obey 
thy  counsels." 

Day  and  night  similar  apparitions  appeared  to  Joan ;  she  con- 
tinned  for  five  years  in  this  nnqniet  state.  Finally,  in  a  last 
vision,  she  received  this  answer :  "  The  King  of  heaven  com- 
mands and  wills  it;  in  future,  ask  not  how  this  can  he ;  for  if 
such  be  the  will  of  QoA  in  heaven,  snch  it  will  be  on  earth.  Go, 
then,  to  the  neighboring  plaoe  called  Yanconlenrs,  which  alone 

to  1&8,  Paru,  1843.    Fri«dreich,  Algemeine  Diagaoatik  der  payabijMben 
Kruikeiten,  p.  291,  WUrttborg,  1832. 
•  Chailea  Nodier. 
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in  till  the  cbampaign  conatries  has  preserred  its  alle^nce  to 
the  King.  He  who  commandB  there  will  condact  thee  without 
difGcalty  whitherBoever  thou  wouldet."* 

On  being  interrogated  bj  her  enemies,  this  ill-fated  girl  said 
that  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  appeared  to  her,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  taught  her  self-goTemment.  The  first 
voice  which  she  heard  was  that  of  St.  Michael,  whom  she  saw ; 
he  was  accompanied  by  angels ;  all  bore  corporeal  forma.  She 
declared  that  she  embraced  the  two  saints,  that  they  had  a 
sweet  odor,  and  that  she  had  touched  them.t 

Hallacinations  of  nearly  all  the  senses  are  here  evident.  Was 
this  sufficient  to  make  the  heroic  Joan  of  Arc  a  madwoman  ? 
We  protest  agunst  the  idea.  Read  the  interrogatories,  so 
stamped  with  malevolence,  craft,  and  hate,  and  you  will  be 
struck  with  the  simple,  ingenuous,  and  consistent  replies  of  the 
maiden.  She  stood  ever  superior  to  ber  judges,  baffling  their 
perfidy  by  her  candor,  their  cowardice  by  ber  courage,  their 
folly  by  her  strong  intellect,  their  narrow  bigotry  by  her  exalted 
piety. 

Her  life,  as  this  examination  proves,  was  ooe  of  innocence  and 
purity.  When  the  irregularities  of  the  armed  soldiery  struck 
fear  into  her  companions,  she,  trusting  in  her  purity,  led  their 
flocks  safely  through  dangerous  places- 
She  attained  the  age  of  thirteen,  a  period  in  which  her  vigor- 
ous nature  might  be  expected  to  manifest  the  full  development 
of  all  the  physical  functions,  since  her  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  were  prematurely  developed.  At  this  time,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the  English 
and  Borgundians ;  all  hearts  were  bowed  down  by  the  deepest 
dejection.  The  country  seemed  irrevocably  lost.  The  young 
ima^nation  of  Joan  was  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  the  distresses 
of  her  country,  of  her  hamlet,  of  her  family.  Adolescence, 
which  should  now  have  succeeded  childhood,  caused  an  extra- 
ordinary agitation  in  her  blood  and  her  bram.  In  this  kind  of 
crisis,  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  windows  of  the  chnroh, 
on  which  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  son  were  reflected.    She  was 

•Boehon,  op.  cO.    Pantheon  litteraire,  Lettre  du  Sie«r  Pereeyal  de 
Boulourmack,  521  et  522. 
t  Inlerrogatoira  do  17  Han,  p.  492. 
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daxded,  and  remaioed  plunged  in  a  kind  of  scstaBy.  Then  it 
was,  cODtinaes  M.  Sachon,  whose  acconnt  we  borrow,  that  those 
TigioQS  commenoed  which  related  to  her  miaeion. 

This  great  moment  of  hallucination  passed,  Joan  returned  to 
herself,  and  doubted  the  reality  of  what  she  had  seen.  For 
sereral  weeks  her  blood,  become  cooler,  did  not  convey  to  her 
brain  either  warlike  ferror,  marvellons  visions,  or  prophetic 
inspirations ;  bat  at  the  close  of  every  few  weeks,  when  the 
symptoms  of  a  great  constitutional  revolution  were  manifested, 
which  appear  never  to  have  been  developed,  the  same  hallncina- 
tions  were  reproduced  to  her  dazzled  eyes ;  St.  Michael  became 
visible,  and  she  fell  into  ecstatic  reveries  in  her  mystic  conversa- 
tions with  him,  with  the  angel  Oabriel,  St.  Catherine,  and  St. 
M&i^aret,  who  all  wore  rich  and  precious  crowns.  It  was  in 
Tun  that  she  opposed  reason  to  these  visions ;  each  recurrence 
of  the  same  phenomena  gave  them  more  power;  and  as  the 
Toioos  which  appealed  to  her  pure  and  noble  heu^  murmured 
only  thoughts  of  honor  and  devotedness,  she  at  length  no  longer 
mistrusted  them,  but  hailed  them  with  more  eagerness  than  she 
had  at  first  dreaded  them.  She  had  already  lived  for  seven 
years  in  this  intimate  communion  with  the  most  exalted  thoughts, 
which  found  an  echo  in  herself.  Her  eighteenth  year  was  iU 
tained,  in  all  the  vigor  of  her  fine  organisation.  She  was  ready 
to  complete  her  saonfice.  She  presented  herself  to  the  Governor 
of  Vancoulenre,  who,  touched  with  so  mach  courage  and  perse- 
verance, yielded  at  length  to  her  prayers,  and  sent  her  armed 
to  Ghinon.* 

This  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  a  man  of 
incontestable  merit,  appeared  to  ns  so  conformable  with  scientific 
TiewB,  that  we  thought  it  right  to  give  the  entire  passage.  But 
now  the  objections  present  themselves  which  we  have  elsewhere 
made.  If  irregularity  in  a  phenomenon  important  to  woman 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  cause  of  the  h^uoinations  of  Joan, 
liow  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  any  analogy  in  those  which  occur 
in  oar  day  under  similar  circumstances  ?  If  the  monthly  period 
exercises  an  action  on  the  brain,  it  results  in  disorders  more  or 
less  decided,  of  feeling,  motion,  or  intellect,  in  symptoms  of  in- 

*  BnchoD,  AnolyM  raisoufie  des  doonmsnta  inr  la  Pnoelle,  p.  196-19S. 
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sanity,  in  short,  in  a  state  of  suffering.*  Nothing  of  this  cha- 
noter  occurred  with  Joan ;  her  health  was  sound,  her  judgment 
clear ;  for  these  hallucinations,  reflections  of  the  belief  of  the 
times,  vere  the  conseqnences  of  the  idea  that  her  mission  vas 
of  divine  origin. 

The  violent  manner  in  which  our  doctrine  of  the  coexistence 
of  hallucinationB  with  reason  has  been  attacked,  makes  it  but 
fair  on  onr  part  to  ijtiote  such  authors  as  view  the  matter  in  the 
same  tight  with  ooreelves. 

We  have  never  professed  to  think  that  persons  having  hallu- 
cinations were  in  a  nsual  state.  We  have  sought  for  an  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomenon,  formerly  so  frequent,  and  even  still 
of  occasional  occurrence,  in  enthusiasm,  the  offspring  of  strong 
belief,  and  favored  by  those  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  were  produced. 

We  shall  see  that  this  explanation,  which  agrees  with  that  of 
a  distinguished  writer,  M.  Ch.  Louandre,  is  as  ingenious,  mnoh 
more  probable,  and  bears  a  philosophic  and  historic  weight  very 
much  differing  from  that  which  imputes  them  to  diseases  of  the 
organs. 

Let  ns  return  to  the  case,  so  thrilling  in  interest,  of  the 
heroic  Joan  of  Arc,  of  which  M.  Quicherat  has  published  im- 
portant docnments,  and  on  which  M.  Miohelet  has  delirered  a 
remarkable  verdict. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  a  Christian  belief,  in  other  words, 
a  traditional  dogma,  that  God  honored  France  with  special  pro- 
tection, and  that  he  had  selected  it  for  his  kingdom  on  earth. 
This  creed  appears  startlingly  prominent  in  the  interpretation 
of  historic  facts,  and  is  reduced  into  many  marvellous  legends. 
God  sends  the  oil  for  the  coronation,  to  the  cathedral  at  Rbeims, 
by  the  dove,  which  conveys  celeBtial  messages.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  fact  of  the  St.  Ampoule, f  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  legend  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
French  royalty,  and,  through  that  source,  on  the  destinies  of 
the  country.     The  coronation  of  our  kings  is  not  a  vain  cere- 

*  A.  Brierrs  de  Boiamont,  RAoherches  bibliographiqnM  et  cliniques  sor 
U  meDstmatioQ.    Annal.  Hed-pa^ohol.  Oct.  1S51. 

t  The  phial  coDtaiuing  the  sacred  oil  used  at  tb«  coronsUoa  of  the 
kmge  of  France. 
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mony.  It  is  a  mystic  solemnity  in  which  God  confers  especial 
gnee,  the  spirit  at  justice  and  the  gift  of  miracles.  Here  then 
is  a  Bonroe  irbioh,  ever  since  its  origin,  has  presented  an  inez- 
haoBtible  Dumber  of  marTellons  facts  in  the  ages  of  faith. 

Without  doubt,  the  belief  in  divine  interposition  and  tradi- 
tions, everywhere  spread  abroad,  had  reached  Joan,  and,  when 
we  look  back  into  former  times,  we  can  comprehend  how,  in 
questioning  her  courage  and  her  faitli,  in  listening  to  thoee 
myBt«rions  voicea  which  epoke  to  her  during  her  ecstasy,  she 
recognized  in  herself  the  angel  announced  for  the  salvation  of 
France. 

In  order  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  it  sufficed  this  noble 
girl  to  have  a  glimpse  of  her  sacred  mission ;  it  sufficed  her  that 
she  had  placed  her  foot  on  that  mystic  ladder  which  leads,  by 
visions,  to  the  threshold  of  eternity, 

Joan  of  Arc  is  of  the  same  family  with  Hildegarde  and  Saint 
Catherine  of  Sienna.  Like  these  two  saints,  she  obeyed  that 
superior  faculty  of  enthusiasm,  illnminism,  and  ecstasy  which, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  all  analysis,  approaches  the  most  pro- 
found myeteries  of  being,  but  which  is  no  leaa  -an  actual  fact, 
permanent  in  history,  and  inherent  iu  human  nature. 

In  this  internal  disturbance  of  ecstasy,  the  mind,  powerfully 
over-excited,  demands  of  imagination  the  realisation  of  the  phan- 
toms of  its  dreams;  and  imagination,  despite  of  the  resistance  of 
reason,  endues  them  with  form  and  substance.  The  mind  embraces 
new  horizons;  the  external  world  is  no  longer  seen  under  ordi- 
nary circomstances ;  it  no  longer  succumbe  to  probability,  and 
the  mirage  rises  on  all  sides  with  features  and  authority  so 
grand  that  mystics  have  established  the  superiority  of  the  in- 
ternal over  the  external  sense.  "  This  internal  sight,  tliis  ubiqui- 
tous vbion,"  as  Hngues  said  to  Saint  Victor,  "  sees  God  and  all 
that  is  in  God ;  when  enlightened  by  faith,  the  appearance  of 
intangibility  is  attained,  and,  through  faith,  that  is  seen  which 
would  escape  the  senses  in  the  world  of  matter. 

Hallucinations  are  not  confined  to  individuals;  they  exist  also 
in  communities ;  visions  become  contagious. 

Besides,  Joan  and  her  contemporaries  would  discover  in  Christ- 
ian tradition  the  logic  of  these  hallucinations.  Angels  appeared 
to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshna.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  early  ages  said,  that  when  two  nations  went  to  war,  the 
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celestial  spirits,  stationed  on  the  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms,  also 
waged  a  terrible  warfare,  which  explains  the  propensity  of  men, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  see  armies  engaging  in  battle  in  the 
clouds.  The  spectators,  who  witoesBed  the  exeontion  of  the 
heroic  Joan  of  Arc  related  that  they  saw  the  saored  name  of 
JesQS,  the  last  which  she  pronounced,  written  in  the  flames. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  glorious  destiny  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
nay  be  called  patriotism  and  military  genius,  exalted  by  faith 
to  the  highest  limits  of  inspiration.  This  is  all  that  modem 
reason  can  admit. 

M.  Michelet,  who  has  dived  deeply  into  the  belief  Of  the 
Middle  Ages,  recognises  religious  inspiration  as  doing  homage 
to  the  sentiments  which  form  heroes  and  martyrs,  namely,  a 
sincere  faith  and  strong  patriotism;  be  shows,  towering  above 
human  acts,  the  mysterious  inflaence  of  Providence  on  great 
events,  uid  the  divine  ray  which  proceeds  from  tho  Infinite  on 
that  elected  soul,  in  order  to  arouse  in  it  the  silent  poetry  of 
sentiment.* 

The  learned  Dr.  Ideler,  physician  to  a  lunatic  hospital  in 
Berlin,  after  having  quoted  many  passages  of  my  work,  thus 
expresses  himself:  "  The  importance  of  these  considerations, 
which  may  serve  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  real 
insanity  from  the  separate  phenomena  of  genius  and  moral 
exaltation,  and  which  should  guide  us  through  our  researches, 
is  still  more  evident  in  the  application  which  the  French  physi- 
cian makes  of  the  higher  principles  exhibited  by  celebrated 
personages.  I  borrow  the  beautiful  picture  which  he  drawa 
of  the  Maid  of  Orkana."f 

If  facts  were  not  already  too  numerous,  we  would  repeat  here 
the  account  of  St.  GJ^n^vieve,  to  whose  vision  may  be  attributed 
the  salvation  of  Paris.  We  should  read  the  account  of  that 
saint,  in  the  interesting  paper  by  M.  Thierry  on  Attila,  in  order 
to  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  exalted  state  of  her  mlnd.^ 

The  more  we  multiply  cases  drawn  from  history,  the  more  we 
are  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  that  celebrated  men,  above  all 

*  H.  Ch.  LoDaadre,  Revue  des  Deaz  Mondes,  le  Juillet,  p.  106. 
t  K.W.  Ideler,  Veraaoh  einer  Theorie  des  religiSsen  WabDBinneB,  p.  30, 
I  vol.  8to.  Halle,  1848. 
t  Attila,  ReTue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Mors,  1852. 
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those  irho  bave  striren  to  Bmeltorate  the  condition  of  their  kind, 
-would  find  a'niche  in  the  p&ndemoninm  of  lunacy,  if  morbid  hal- 
locination  alone  would  justify  their  admissioa. 

Erery  one  has  heard  of  the  sect  of  Friends,  or  Quakers ; 
their  probity  haa  become  prorerbial ;  but  with  existing  medioal 
doctrines,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  would  be  bat 
a  lunatic.  I  do  not  know  how  that  great  man  has  escaped 
modem  iconoclasts,  since  he  possessed  all  the  necessary  qualities 
to  be  crushed  by  them. 

In  order  to  give  bimeelf  up  to  a  work  of  regeneration,  George 
Fox,  early  in  life,  abandoned  his  family,  and  during  a  long  series 
of  years  dressed  in  skin  &om  head  to  foot.  Now  concealed  in 
his  chamber,  now  hidden  in  the  cleft  of  a  large  tree,  fasting, 
praying,  and  meditating  on  the  Holy  Scriptares,  he  was  assailed 
by  a  variety  of  temptations  and  discouragements.  About  this 
period,  he  had  many  rerelations  which  struck  him  with  astonish- 
ment ;  it  was  disclosed  to  him  that  all  ChristioTia,  whether  Pro- 
tettarUt  or  Papiatt,  were  believers  and  t<ms  of  0-od.  Alarmed 
and  distressed  at  finding  no  support  on  any  side,  he  was  finally 
consoled  by  a  voice  which  said  to  him  ;  "There  is  one  who  can 
console  and  aid  you,  even  Christ  himself."  As  was  the  case 
with  St.  Francis,  of  Assise,  it  was  during  a  vision  that  he  re- 
ceived the  consecration  of  the  spirit.  For  fourteen  days,  he 
remained  in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  and  whilst  his  body  lay  to  all 
appearance  dead,  his  mind  plunged  into  eternity,  and  he  wit- 
nessed what  no  language  could  describe.  "I  saw,"  sfud  he, 
"the  greatness,  the  infinity,  and  the  love  of  God."  One  Sunday, 
in  1649,  he  felt  himself  drawn  to  enter  Nottingham  Cathedral 
in  order  to  bear  witness.  It  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Quakers  had  visions  and  revelationa. 
These  psychological  phenomena  were  also  manifested  in  the  first 
disciples  who  responded  to  his  voice.  Like  him,  all  were  deeply 
convinced  of  their  infallibility,  all  looked  on  themselves  as  saints 
delivered  from  all  sin,  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ; 
but  all  were  likewise  endowed  with  a  kind  of  heroism,  a  con- 
tempt of  danger,  and  a  passion  for  plainness.* 

Let  us  now  return  to  those  four  characters  drawn  Crom  differ- 

*  Lob  QuakerB,  George  Fox  et  lea  premier  Proph^tee,  Revue  des  Deox 
Uondea,  2  vol.,  1850,  p.  94,  et  wg.,  par  M.  J.  MiUond. 
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ent  conntriea,  vho  iacrease  in  grandeur  in  proportion  as  we  vieif 
them  from  a  distance,  and  towards  whom  posterilj  is  beginning 
to  show  jnsttce.  Will  they  emerge  with  less  brilliancy  and 
pnrit;  for  being  aubmitted  to  the  test  of  hnman  Bcience  ?  The 
accoant  already  giren  answers  this  question ;  what  we  are  about 
to  add  will  leare  no  donbt  on  the  subject.  A  principal  and 
decisive  f&ct  is,  that  each  of  these  personages  is  the  represents 
tive,  the  pereoniflcation  of  one  of  those  ideas  which  exert  so 
great  an  influence  in  the  world.  Their  mission  is  proTidential ; 
their  acts  are  impelled  by  a  superior  power ;  they  are  forced  to 
do  aa  they  do.  The  kmgdom  of  France  is  nearly  destroyed ; 
scarcely  a  single  town  remains  to  the  Dauphin ;  at  this  point 
(this  is  a  main  fact  in  our  history),  a  simple,  innocent,  and  vir- 
tuous yonng  girl  comes  forth  from  the  fields,  accomplishes  that 
which  the  greatest  warriors  baye  failed  in  doing,  and  the  kiug  of 
France  receiTea  the  crown  from  her  hands. 

The  religious  curb  imposed  for  several  ages  on  the  huntan 
mind  has  become  too  weighty ;  serious  mistakes  have  made  it 
still  more  difficult  to  be  borne ;  low  groaninga,  precursors  of  the 
tempest,  are  heard  mntteriag  around ;  human  reason  reclaima 
her  rights;  the  cohorta  are  ready;  they  wait  hut  a  leader;  at 
length  he  croaaes  the  threahold  of  his  cloister,  and  givea  to  the 
world  the  right  of  investigation.  But  the  violence  of  bis  attacks, 
the  ruin  which  he  deprecates,  and  the  deatructioQ  with  which 
he  threatens  the  Catholic  Church,  produces  a  reaction ;  an 
obscure  soldier  rises  from  the  midst  of  thecamp,  who,  with  an 
eagle  glance,  scans  the  plan  of  the  Reformer,  seizes  its  vnluerable 
parts,  arraugea  hia  own,  and  reconstructs  the  tottering  edifice 
with  such  success,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Proteatantism  fall  ahat- 
tered  at  its  feet. 

Without  attaining  the  level  of  those  three  illustrioua  men,  the 
founder  of  Quakerism  supplied  a  need  of  his  time.  He  came, 
as  M.  J.  Milsand  remarks,  at  a  period  when  old  customs  were 
about  to  yield.  An  infinitude  of  unsatisfied  wants  were  crowded 
together  in  hia  nature,  whence  a  future  waa  to  be  formed ;  an 
infinitude  of  instincts  were  developed,  bnt  vers  not  yet  defined 
or  classed.  He  experienced  to  the  highest  degree  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  the  worldly  vanity  and  morose  dogmatism  of  the 
bigots  who  aurrouuded  him.  The  language  of  the  doctors  had 
incensed  him,  and  he  felt  an  irreeiatible  desire  to  reply  to  them. 
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This  feeling  he  took  for  s  revelation.     He  did  u  others  then 
did. 

In  fact,  in  1648,  these  coDTictions,  instead  of  being  ascribed 
to  the  evidence  of  troth,  and  to  indisputable  principles,  as  «aa 
the  ease  in  later  times,  were  attribated  to  a  revelation.  "  Re- 
ligion iraa  the  fashion  of  the  da;,"  stud  one  of  the  most  religious 
writers  (Daniel  iNeal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans).  Officers 
preached,  women  mounted  the  pulpit,  children  received  for  their 
ChriBtian  names,  "  Praise  God,"  or  "  Serve  the  Lord."  Every 
one  interpreted  for  himself  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  as  if  he 
alone  held  the  register  of  the  divine  law.  Fox,  far  from  being 
an  anomaly,  was  a  popular  prophet,  or  rather,  sn  exaggeration 
of  hie  time ;  hia  course  was  guided  by  the  age,  and  ignorance 
had  raised  his  £zed  ideas  to  exaltation,  causing  him  to  mistake 
his  desires  for  actual  facts. 

At  the  sight  of  such  works,  and  such  great  results,  obtained 
by  such  superior  minds,  who  will  persist  in  comparing  their  hal- 
lucinations with  those  of  the  individuals  who  come  under  our 
daily  notice  ? 

We  have  already  said  that  pure  hallucinations,  without  the  ' 
complication  of  any  one  of  the  forms  of  insanity,  appear  to  us 
to  be  as  rare  as  real  monomania.  For  our  part,  we  have  never 
met  with  any  one  suffering  from  hallucination,  whose  error  was 
BO  circumscribed  that,  in  giving  way  to  their  idea,  we  have  found 
them  rational  on  all  other  points.  All  whom  we  have  known, 
and  all  of  whom  we  have  read  in  the  works  of  modem  authors, 
have  given  tokens  denoting  a  confusion  in  their  ideas,  howso- 
ever they  might  endeavor  to  conceal  the  state  of  their  minds 
from  others.  Alternately  unsteady,  strange,  eccentric,  gloomy, 
misanthropical,  apathetic,  frivolous,  incapable  of  carrying  out 
the  least  project,  holding  extraordinary  conversations,  or  com- 
mitting inexplicable  actions,  they  have  vainly  endeavored,  by 
acts  and  words  really  rational,  to  escape  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  investigator.  The  wound  was  always  perceived,  like  that 
indelible  stun  of  blood  which  the  experienced  eye  can  detect 
notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  obliterate  it.  Some  very  rare 
instances  may  be  cited  of  individuals  who,  with  a  false  idea, 
have,  nevertheless,  fulfilled  very  important  functions.  We  do 
not  dispute  it ;  but  those  in  this  state  have  been  more  or  less 
conscious  of  their  infirmity ;  they  watched  themselves,  redoubled 
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their  preoantiooB,  and  did  nothing  to  betray  the  tr&in  of  their 
idea.  Their  general  condact  resembled  that  of  others ;  and  thej 
rather  drew  along  the  idea  than  allowed  themselves  to  be  en- 
slaved  by  it.  Let  oe  also  observe  that  these  hallucinated  persoas 
were  not  the  expression  of  any  need,  the  representatives  of  anj 
idea,  or  the  promoters  of  any  object  useful  to  their  kind.  The 
greater  number,  wrapped  up  in  themaelves,  believed  they  were 
called  on  to  reform  mankind,  by  means  either  ridiculous  or  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  end.  It  was  in  viun  that  they  developed 
their  projects  with  address ;  they  only  sncceeded  in  exhibiting 
their  own  weakness;  and  howsoever  artfully  they  may  have 
draped  themselves,  pride,  vanity,  and  folly  were  seen  through 
the  rents  in  the  mantle.  In  the  very  presence  of  these  differ- 
ences, how  can  any  one  establish  a  parallel  between  the  power- 
ful, creative,  and  animated  organizations  of  the  former,  and  the 
weak,  sickly  natures  of  the  latter?  We  do  not  deny  that  both 
these  classes  of  persons  were  hallucinated ;  but  the  faallnoina- 
tions  of  the  former,  consequent  on  the  times,  were  compatible 
with  reason,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  were  always  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  combined  with  insanity. 

If  the  observations  that  we  have  made  be  conolusive,  and  the 
reasonings  that  we  have  deduced  therefrom  be  just,  then  the 
opinion  ought  to  be  rejected,  which  has  made  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
Kuma,  Pythagoras,*  Pascal,  and  many  other  illustrious  person- 
ages, so  many  hallucinated  madmen.  These  conclusionB  are  so 
natnral  that  a  learned  physician  and  philosopher,  whose  charac- 
ter and  talents  have  won  for  him  universal  esteem,  after  having 
converted  all  these  celebrated  persons  into  visionaries,  who  would 
now  be  confined,  adds  the  following  words,  which  will  excite 
much  criticism:  "In  order  to  act  on  the  multitude,  to  seise 
on  the  people,  to  overturn  or  change  beliefs,  and  to  imprint  a 
farrow  on  the  face  of  nature  that  ages  will  ful  to  efface,  it  is 
necessary  to  think,  speak,  be  deceived  and  grow  f^nzied  with 
the  masses ;  to  believe  with  them,  and  beyond  them ;  to  be  their 
messenger  and  their  prophet,  in  order  that  they  may  think  you 
the  prophet  of   Qod,  and  yield  a  belief  that  you  possess  his 

*Conialt  a  nrj  onrioni  work,  entiUed  Apologia  pour  Im  grand»  Itomtut 
soupfonnA  de  Magie,  par  M.  Naud6,  Parisien,  Amaterduni  1722,  1  vol. 
12mo.  p.  136. 
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power."  And  lie  tenninates  the  pusage  thus :  "  They  were  not 
madmen,  bat  they  were  hallnciniste;  sach  as  neither  do  nor  can 
exist  agun;  hallucimsta  whose  visions  were  visions  of  reason.'"" 

The  objectioDS  which  we  have  offered  in  the  name  of  ecieaoe 
and  literature,  bo  nnhappily  tarnished  by  the  stigma  of  madness, 
had  already  fallen  nnder  the  notice  of  others  than  ourselves ;  it 
had  been  said,  the  visionaries  of  old  most  not  be  classed  with 
madmen;  the;  were  deceived,  bat  it  was  with  the  ideas  of  th^r 
age;  and  it  wonld  be  absurd  to  tax  all  the  generations  which 
have  preceded  ns,  with  madness.  It  was,  if  yon  will,  an  error 
of  the  human  mind,  but  not  a  disease. 

Lenrot,  in  his  Frt^mena  Ptychologiqttet  tur  la  foUe,  a  work 
equally  interesting,  and  well  written,  but  whose  doctrines  cannot 
be  embraced  by  diose  holding  relif^ons  convictions,  has  endea- 
vored to  refute  these  objections.  "We  must  here  draw  a  die- 
tinction,"  he  flays,  "between  those  who  had  visions  and  th<»e 
who  bad  faith  in  them.  For  the  latter,  they  were  in  error,  and 
in  error  only,  I  readily  admit  it.  As  for  those  who  had  visions, 
they  were  deceived  like  the  others,  but  they  were  also  deranged, 
because  they  had  within  themselves  an  invincible  cause  of  error; 
they  experienced  anaeual  phenomena,  which  made  them  distinct 
intelligences,  exempt  from  ordinary  rules ;  or  rather  withont 
rules,  living  in  a  world  of  fancy,  out  of  which  no  reasoning  could 
entice  tfaem.  Amongst  our  ancestors,  no  doubt,  the  condition 
of  the  human  mind  powerfully  concurred  in  the  freqnent  pr<^- 
duction  of  visions ;  but  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  disease  became 
it  is  dependent  on  a  general  cause ;  and,  as  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  visionaries  of  our  own  day  and  those 
of  former  times,  both  should  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of  lunatics." 

Without  pausing  on  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
authors  as  to  the  psychological  state  of  these  individuals,  whom 
the  first  looks  on  as  such  hallnoinists  as  will  no  more  be  seen, 
whose  sensorial  errors  were  compatible  with  the  most  perfect 
exercise  of  reason ;  and  the  second  views  in  the  light  of  insane 
persons  resembling  those  of  the  present  time ;  whom  the  one 
proclaims  to  be  messengers,  the  expression  of  the  people ;  and 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  regards  as  diseased  persons,  impos- 
ing their  visions  on  the  multitude ;  we  will  reply  that  the  halln- 

*  Amalette  da  Fuoal,  p.  145. 
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oinstiona  of  tbose  dutast  times  irere  not  s  diaease,  but  a  belief, 
no  doubt  erroneous,  like  many  others  in  physica,  chemiatrj, 
aatrononiy,  etc.,  which  did  not  hinder  men  from  properly  fulfill- 
ing  their  dntiea.  As  to  those  Boperior  minda,  to  whom  the  impu- 
tation of  inaaaity  has  been  more  particalarly  addressed,  the 
condition  in  which  they  were,  being  that  of  the  foar  personages 
of  whom  we  have  apoken,  we  will  not  reprodnoe  the  arguments 
on  which  we  have  laid  stress,  to  prove  that  they  were  not  insane. 

In  presence  of  this  doctrine,  ao  humiliating  and  so  distressing 
to  humanity,  have  we  not  reason  to  ask,  in  the  worda  of  a  late 
writer:  "  What,  then,  is  that  sorrowful  side  of  the  mind  which 
delights  in  the  denial  of  immemorial  possesaions,  which  reduces 
te  nothing  the  most  sacred  legitimacies,  which  causes  what  waa 
adored  to  be  despised,  which  converts  facts  and  changes  counte- 
nances as  if  by  enchantment  ?  Should  the  scholar  redace  every- 
thing to  his  claaaifioations  ?  Can  ho  make  no  allowance  for 
epochs  and  belieis  ?  And  in  thus  seeing  him  trample  on  all  that 
we  worshipped,  have  we  not  a  right  to  say :  Have  yon  well  under- 
stood those  great  undertakings  that  you  have  blackened,  dis- 
paraged, and  weakened;  those  great  men  whose  littlenesses 
and  weak  points  you  have  divulged ;  whom  yon  have  brought  into 
disrepnte  by  falsehood,  or  ignorance  of  their  motives  ?  Have 
you  not  been  led  into  error  by  the  microscope,  through  which 
you  have  examined  them  ?  Every  epoch  has  in  itself  the 
reason  for  its  being,  in  its  actions  and  its  thoughts ;  and  those 
men,  to  whom  you  impute  madness,  are,  perhaps,  but  the  natural 
result  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived  !" 

A  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Renaul- 
din,  in  a  well-written  treatise  on  Mohammed,  viewed  as  a  mad- 
man, thus  expresses  himself: — 

"No,  he  was  no  madman,  who  succeeded,  by  so  many  sacri- 
fices and  self-denials,  in  producing  such  a  revolution  in  the 
religions  system  and  in  the  morals  of  an  entire  nation.  He  was 
'  no  madman,  who  overthrew  superstition  and  idolatry  to  sub- 
stitute the  worship  of  one  only  Ood ;  and  who,  by  this  means, 
extricated  his  country  from  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  made 
the  Arab  name  so  long  feared  and  respected,  and  opened  to  bis 
successors  the  road  to  so  many  glorious  conquests.  He  was  no 
madman,  who  endowed  his  country  with  a  code  of  laws,  of  which 
they  were  before  entirely  devoid — a  code,  which,  .after  twelve 
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hnDdred  years,  is  still  recognized  in  the  conntriea  professing 
Islamistn. 

"  Donbtless,  in  the  outset  of  hia  wonderful  enterprise,  he  was 
Dot  exempt  &om  impradence,  andacitj,  and  temerity,  whose 
consequences,  more  than  once,  compromised  the  success  of  hia 
miaaion;  hut,  taught  by  experience  and  by  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  trusting  in  God  and  in  his  fortune,  pursuing 
the  work  of  his  life  through  a  thousand  obstacles,  and  a  tbon- 
aand  dangers,  Mohammed  never  gave  way;  on  the  contrary,  be 
exhibited  a  genius  full  of  ingenuity,  firmness,  and  courage — a 
genius,  fertile  in  resources,  superior  to  all  reverses,  and  remark- 
able for  its  expanaion,  flexibility,  and  perseverance. 

"As  to  his  visions,  they  may  have  been  imaginary ;  but,  why 
should  they  not  receive  the  same  explanation  as  that  we  have 
given  to  those  of  the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  of 
men  powerfully  preoccupied  with  one  ides  in  an  epoch  of  pro- 
found convictions  and  mysterious  faitb,  and  placed  in  circnm- 
Btances  which  must  react  apon  themselves?" 

To  the  four  examples  just  given,  we  could  add  that  of  Socrates, 
the  greatest  man  of  antiquity.  But  if  our  arguments,  which  but 
feebly  express  our  conviction,  have  found  favor  with  our  readers, 
they  will  themselves  make  the  application  to  the  Grecian  philo- 
sopher, who,  notwithstanding  medical  theories,  will  no  less  be 
an  eternal  honor  to  human  reason,  and  the  master  of  Plato. 
Common  sense  could  never  look  on  a  man  whose  conduct  was  so 
wise,  BO  pure,  and  in  some  sort  so  providential,  as  a  madman. 
His  familiar  spirit  was  only  a  personification  of  self,  the  mate- 
rial form  of  which  belonged  to  the  age.  His  belief  in  dreams 
he  held  in  common  with  all  antiquity;  as  to  the  infiuence  which 
he  is  reproached  with  exercising  at  a  distance,  on  his  pnpils,  we 
only  see  in  it  the  admiration  which  his  talents  excited  in  them, 
their  devotion  to  hia  person,  and  the  high  reverence  with  which 
they  viewed  his  mission.  Besides,  what  matters  it,  if  Socrates 
had  hallucinations?  The  truths  which  be  taught  did  not  result 
from  them;  they  existed  no  leaa before  than  after  him.  Finally, 
can  we,  aa  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  employ  this  word  in 
connection  with  pore  conceptions,  and  ideas  properly  expressed  i 

Thus,  in  our  opinion,  the  celebrated  men  whom  we  have 
named,  and  many  others,  may  have  had  hallucinations,  withont 
their  designs,  acts,  or  conduct  being  in  any  degree  influenced 
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hj  them,  or  irithont  the  existence  of  any  plftusiblo  pretext  for 
aoensing  them  of  insanity,  in  vhich  respect  they  differ  enorm- 
ooely  from  the  hallncin&ted  of  onr  day ;  whose  conversations, 
actions,  and  geBtores  have  always  a.8tamp  of  madness;  vho  are 
the  expression  of  no  need,  fulfil  no  misuoa,  and,  in  a  word,  ap- 
pear quite  useless  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  us  to  examiue  halluci- 
natiouB  in  a  religious  point  of  view ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  reason, 
and  degrading  to  human  nature,  to  pretend  that  much  of  what 
basbeen  achieved  of  great,  good,  and  sublime  in  philosophy  and 
morality,  has  been  the  work  of  madmen.  To  maintain  that  the 
prophets,  apostles,  and  saints  were  hallucinated  madmen,  were 
to  undermine  the  faith  of  thousands,  and  to  blame  even  the 
Omnipotent  Creator  himself.  Although  the  plan  of  this  work 
and  its  limits  does  not  permit  of  onr  treating  this  question  to 
the  extent  it  merits,  we  Qeverthelesa  propose  briefly  to  state 
our  ideas  on.  the  subject.  Were  we  living  at  a  period  when  a 
profession  of  faith  would  be  a  profitable  title  to  temporal  proB- 
perity,  we  would  abstain,  but  ours  is  an  age  of  tolerance;  per- 
haps, we  may  say,  of  indifference  ;  every  one  freely  expresses 
his  opinions ;  we,  therefore,  will  say  that  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  truth. 

There  is  no  nation  without  a  religion.  Ancient  or  modem, 
great  or  little,  powerful  or  weak,  all  have  leaned  on  that  found- 
ation.* 

Their  duration  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  convic- 
tioo.  But  if  religion  be  intimately  connected  wi^  the  history 
of  a  people,  its  influence  most  above  all  depend  on  the  purity 
of  its  origin  and  the  sanctity  of  its  mission ;  this  twofold  cha- 
racter, all  must  admit  the  Christian  religion  to  possess. 

Let  us  recollect  the  state  of  the  world  on  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Paganism  was  universal.  Mankind,  penned  up  like 
wOd  flocks,  existed  only  by  the  will  of  their  masters.  Families 
were  not  constituted ;  the  distinctive  character  of  ancient  society 
was  the  multiplicity  of  gods,  slavery,  and  the  little  value  placed 
on  women  and  children.    In  procltuming  equality,  the  founder 

*  If  Englaad,  America,  and  RaHia  have  accompliBhedBach  great  thinga, 
if  thej  haTe  been  called  to  aucb  exalted  destiniea,  tfae;  owe  il  to  their  le- 
Bpect  for  religion. 
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of  Christianity  deBtroyed  this  threefold  error.*  At  that  voice 
man  bnret  his  chains,  awoke  from  his  long  torpor,  and  hailed 
the  dawn  of  his  resnrrection.  When  we  contemplate  the  feeble 
means  by  which  this  religion  was  established,  what  adversaries 
it  had  to  encounter,  what  obstacles  to  surmount,  and  in  how  few 
years  it  triumphed,  no  one  can  deny  its  divine  origin,  which  is 
sufficiently  testified  by  Scripture.  Observe  what  a  wonderful 
multitude  of  enperior  intellects  have,  since  the  earliest  times, 
brought  to  its  shrine  the  weight  of  their  talents ;  number  all  those 
great  minds  which,  during  so  many  ages,  hare  ranged  themselves 
under  its  banner ;  look  at  what  is  passing  in  onr  day,  and  say 
if  a  religion  which  has  reckoned,  and  still  reckons,  in  its  ranks 
BO  many  great  men,  whose  only  enemy  has  been  pride,  whose 
steps  are  all  strewn  with  mercies,  whose  faults  hare  been  those 
of  man,  never  of  its  doctrines,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  hallucinated  madmen. 

We  are  not  the  first  who,  persuaded  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Ghristiattity,  have  pointed  out  the  line  which  separates  the 
apparitions  of  the  Scriptures  from  those  of  profane  history. 
The  English  faculty,  who  hare  chiefly  entered  on  the  subject, 
have  already  put  forth  a  similar  opinion.  Thus  Arnold  writes : 
*'A  rational  Christian  admits  of  no  inspiration  but  that  exhibited 
in  Christ  and  his  apostles.  As  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  in 
paganism  and  amongst  modem  Christians,  it  is  only  claimed  by 
madmen,  dupes,  and  impostors.  The  motives  of  those  deceivers 
could  be  traced  to  private  views  of  ambition  or  fame  and  interest, 
or  zeal  for  the  public  good." 

"It  has  been  asked,"  says  Hibbert,  "if  all  the  authenticated 
facts  of  apparitions  seen  and  voices  heard  should  be  looked  upon 
as  pathological  cases.  A  distinction  must  be  made  in  those  that 
apply  to  Holy  Writ.  It  would  in  fact  bo  very  unseemly  to  com- 
ment on  the  manner  in  which  God,  to  answer  certain  purposes, 
has  communicated  directly  with  man  ;  but  this  distinction  once 
established,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  no  facts  of  the  kind 
are  proved  to  have  occnrred  since  the  apostolic  times ;  we, 
therefore,  believe  that  all  cases  of  like  character,  since  that 

*  Ooitot,  Hiatoire  de  la  CiTilisatioD  en  Europe,  t.  i.  1S43.  Qniiot,  Embi 
tar  I'bistoire  de  France,  5tb  edit.  Coll«ation  Cbarpenticr,  1341. 
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period,  belong  more  to  medicine  than  to  theology."*  It  must 
be  remembered  that  both  Aroold  and  Hibbert  are  Protestants. 

Abercrombie  says,  in  his  work  on  the  Intelleetual  Facultiet, 
that,  howBoever  humiliating  it  may  be  to  the  pride  of  man,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  highest  efforts  of  his  genius  have  only  re- 
sulted in  comprehending  some  insignificant  parts  of  the  plan  of 
creation,  and  the  admirable  order  vhich  pervades  the  whole.  If 
he  attempts  to  dire  deeper  into  the  causes  of  this  order,  he  finds 
that  the  power  of  the  Creator  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  bis 
mind,  and  that  infinity  is  still  before  him.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  efiTorts,  he  cannot  step  over  the  threshold ;  and,  if  he  be  per- 
mitted  to  reach  it,  he  can  only  contemplate  the  boundless  horizon, 
which  meets  his  bewildered  sight,  and  bow  in  bumble  adoration 
before  unmeasured  wisdom  and  incomprehensible  power.f 

It  has  been  thought  strange  that  a  Christian  ratumalist,  tome- 
thing  of  a  pkilosopker,  should  have  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
Protestant  antbors.  Our  reply  is  simple ;  if  we  believe  in  the 
e^ccellency  of  the  Catholic  religion,  if  we  firmly  believe  that  our 
country  will  only  be  wise  and  happy  in  proportion  as  that  reli- 
^on  is  respected,  we  make  do  sectioned  distinctions,  because 
God  has  reserved  to  himself  alone  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
science ;  and  we  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he  will  be 
inexorable  to  men  tmly  religious,  of  whatsoever  sect  they 
may  be. 

There  are  writers,  who,  in  view  of  the  events  that  have  passed 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  more  terrible  ones  for  which  they  have 
prepared  the  way,  should  have  been  made  more  just  towards 
religion,  but  who  have  indulged  in  great  outcries  against  the 
distinction  we  have  made  in  favor  of  the  apparitions  of  the  Bible. 
But,  instead  of  reproaching  us  for  the  weakness  of  bowing  with 
too  much  respect  before  the  canonical  narrations,  tbey  have 

*  Hibbert,  op.  cU.  A  very  well-writUn  eatimate  will  be  found  in  a 
work  by  tbo  Abb^  Lenglet-Dufresnoy  (viewed  religiouslj),  of  appariiiona 
and  visions  whicb  have  occurred  since  the  apostolic  age,  porticuUrtj  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Traits  Historiqae  et  Dogmatiqae  but  ies  Apparitions, 
lea  Yisions  et  les  R£v£1atious  particulibiea,  2  vols,  in  12.  Avignon  et  Paris, 
1761.  vol.  i.  p.  9T. 

t  Abercrombie,  op.  eU. ;  John  Chejne'a  Eisaji  on  Partial  Derange- 
ment of  the  Mind  in  supposed  connection  with  Religion,  I  vol.  Dublin,' 
1843. 
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att&cted  ua  as  an  eclectic,  who  adopted  some  and  rejected 
others.  In  acting  thus,  we  did  not  pretend  to  more  orthodoxy 
thaa  the  Fathers  of  the  Ghnrch,  and  those  learned  theologians, 
who,  like  ourselves,  were  rationalists  in  regard  to  the  hallucina- 
tions of  seyeral  holy  personages ;  which  assertion  will  be  proved 
by  the  following  quotations. 

Saint  Bonarentura  says  decidedly,  that  certain  persons  who 
imagine  they  see  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Virgin,  and  from  their 
mouths  receive  consolation,  are  exposed  to  errors,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  would  be  in  itself  blasphemous.*  The  famous  Dr. 
Oerson  has  written  a  work  entirely  in  the  same  spirit.  Besides, 
the  Church,  according  to  Cardinal  Lambertini,  grants  very  little 
aothority  to  particular  visions.  Some  she  tolerates,  but  rejects 
the  mass.  She  shows  no  respect  to  them  in  acts  of  canonization, 
tinlesB  they  are  accompanied  by  sublime  virtues.  Even  when 
visions  ore  recognized  by  the  Holy  See,  they  do  not  constitute 
an  object  of  general  faith.  Any  opiDion  whatever,  even  the 
least  favorable  to  miracles  of  all  kinds,  maybe  entertained  as  to 
their  causes,  without  exceeding,  on  that  account,  the  bounds 
of  orthodoxy. f 

Thns,  if  we  have  been  at  one  period  believing,  «nd  at  others 
skeptical,  we  have  only  imitated  the  great  doctors  of  orthodoxy. 
We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  visions  of 
the  prophets  have  signs  quite  distinct  from  these  particular  hal- 
lucinations; they  present  a  train  of  consecutive  revelations, 
carried  on  through  many  centuries,  with  features  perfectly  iden- 
tical, all  annonnoing  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  and  the 
birth  of  a  Saviour ;  in  a  word,  a  complete  system. 

One  more  remark  on  this  subject.  It  never  occurred  to  us  to 
make  ourselves  a  defender  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  we  have 
neither  learning  nor  presumption  enough  to  undertake  such  a 
task.  We  merely  desired  to  protest  against  those  principles 
which  would  overthrow  the  Bible,  the  gospels,  dogmas,  and 
revelation ;  in  short,  that  religion  which  M.  Emile  Laisset,  in 
his  remarkable  article,  in  the  Jteoue  det  JDeux  Monies,  on  the 
Introduction  JPhUosopkique  du  Chrigtianimt,  by  Monseignenr, 

*  De  Profectu,  relig.  lib.  7,  a.  S. 

t  De  CaaoDis,  j  3,  lib.  3,  &  52 ;  M.  Hich£a,  Da  Daliro  dea  SeuBatioaa, 
p.  27. 
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the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  proclaimed  the  latest  religion  of  man- 
kind. The  Charch  does  not  need  onr  co-operation.  Hor  social 
constitntion,  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  encyclopedists,  led  by 
Voltaire,  and  seconded  by  a  powerful  and  frenzied  aristocracy, 
conld  not  destroy ;  which  the  storms  of  '93  could  not  drown  in 
its  torrents  of  blood,  and  which  now  nnmbers  charitable  associa- 
tions composed  of  many  thousands  of  men ;  such  an  organization 
is  strong 'enough  to  defend  itself. 

Ecclesiastic  aathors  have  rejected  the  organic  medical  doc- 
trine of  hallucinations.  The  Abb^  Bergier,  desirous  of  recon- 
,  ciling  hallucinations  with  reason,  and  of  establishing  certain 
among  them  considered  as  such,  to  be  really  miraculous,  writes 
thus,  in  bis  able  XHctionnaire  de  Thiologie :  "  The  brain  of 
Moses  may  have  been  affected  in  a  manner  to  make  him  belieTO 
that  be  saw,  heard,  and  performed  all  that  he  relates.  The 
family  of  Tobias,  in  like  manner,  may  have  thought  that  an  an- 
gel appeared  and  spoke  to  tbem,  and  did  such  things  as  they 
saw  and  experienced.  Tbe  organs  of  Saul  may  bare  been  en- 
lightened as  much  as  if  Samuel  had  indeed  risen  from  the  tomb. 
There  is  no  ground  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  those  who  have 
related  these  facts."  No  one,  now,  doubts  the  truth  of  religions 
hallucinations ;  the  only  diiference  lies  in  the  mode  of  explain- 
ing them.  Some  attribute  them  to  a  diseased  state  of  the 
brain,  others  to  education,  prejudice,  and  many  other  causes. 
Others,  again,  and  ourselves  amongst  the  namber  believe,  that 
those  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  must  be  referred  to  divine  in- 
terference ;  that  some  may  be  explained  by  the  arguments  which 
we  have  used  in  speaking  of  the  hallucinations  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Lnther ;  and  furthermore,  that  others  may  be  attributed  to 
an  abnormal  dispoeition.  One  remark,  in  conclusion :  The  doc- 
tors of  the  Church,  Saint  Bonaventura,  Gerson,  and  Cardinal 
Lambertini  allow,  that  pious  but  unenlightened  persons,  may  be 
duped  by  their  illusions.  Saint  Augustin  has  also  asserted  that 
visions  and  apparitions  often  arise  from  a  diseased  imagination. 
Lastly,  certain  books,  very  improperly  cited  as  authorities,  havo 
never  been  placed  in  the  list  of  canonized  works ;  amongst  oth- 
ers, The  Golden  Legend. 

Recapitulation. — The  hallucinations  of  many  celebrated 
pereonages  should  he  considered  in  relation  to  soundness  of 
reason. 
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In  making  tbe  conduct  to  depend  on  a  state  of  health  or  dis- 
ease, historic  facts  are  brought  beneath  the  empire  of  physio- 
logical laws,  vhich  is  quite  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  history. 

A  celebrated  man,  living  in  his  age,  is  never  the  ruler  of  an 
epoch — he  is  but  its  incarnation  ;  and  he  almost  iavariably  falls, 
if  he  desires  to  sabstitute  his  own  will  for  that  of  others,  or  to 
turn  the  conrse  of  popnlar  ideas  to  his  own  profit. 

To  pretend  that  the  great  actions  often  performed  are  those 
of  monomaniacs,  because  the  realization  of  a  thought  is  irresisti- 
bly pursued  and  carried  out,  is  to  undervalue  genius  and  tbe 
sublime  transports  of  the  heart.  The  absolute  doctrine  of  the 
influence  of  the  organs  on  moral  actions  is  contradicted  by  daily 
observation,  which  shows  mind  to  rise  superior  to  bodily  decay. 

A  sickly  condition  may  influence  temperament,  humor,  cha- 
racter, but  has  no  action  on  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

Sensorial  impressions  appear,  on  reaching  the  brain,  to  be 
deprived  of  their  sensible  sign.  Some  persons,  however,  preserve 
the  faculty  of  reproducing  sensations  in  a  lifelike  form.  Certain 
normal  and  abnormal  states  have  similar  results. 

The  mode  of  producing  hallucination  differs  in  the  child,  the 
dreamer,  tbe  poet,  the  thinker,  tbe  religions  man ;  he  who  recog- 
nizes  its  deceptive  character ;  he  who  does  not  allow  it  to  influ- 
ence his  actions  ;  the  man  who  yields  to  it  from  the  influcDce  of 
his  age,  and  the  deranged  man. 

In  the  theory  of  hallucinations,  it  should  not  he  forgotten 
that  tbe  nervous  and  sanguine  systems  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  although  they  are  only  secondary  causes,  and 
their  action  unknown.  HallucinaUons  cannot  be  so  well  under- 
stood as  when  the  nature  of  tbe  thought  is  studied ;  they  may 
he  classed  in  two  sections — spiritual  and  sensual. 

Ideas,  which  originate  in  the  senses,  are  the  first  and  most 
numerous,  which  does  not  at  all  imply  their  prc-existcnce. 
Having  reached  the  brain,  their  images,  their  sensible  signs  may 
be  instantly  reflected,  or  reproduced  long  afterwards,  or  serve  to 
form  new  combinations.  Attention,  comparison,  imagination, 
memory,  and  association,  have  the  greatest  influence  on  these 
divers  operations. 

There  are  few  men  who  do  not  frequently  embody  the 
thoughts  which  please  them,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  consider 
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them  a£  realities ;  but  the  least  effort  of  attention  Boffices  to 
dispel  these  cbimeraa. 

As  aeeociation  playa  a  prominent  part  in  the  production  of 
hallucinationBf  it  demands  special  attention. 

The  division  of  ideaa  into  spiritual  and  sensual  is  important 
in  our  theory,  because  ne  believe  the  second  alone  form  the 
material  for  hallucinations,  and  thai,  if  the  first  appear  to 
participate  in  them,  it  is  onl^  by  the  abuse  of  abstraction,  or 
an  imperfection  in  our  nature,  vrhieh  gives  material  forms  to 
spiritual  things.  Independeace  of  mind  is  manifested  beneath 
the  false  sensations.  Sensation  reaches  the  brain  imperceptibly, 
but  attention  causes  it  to  reappear,  visible  in  proportion  to  its 
strength,  so  that,  although  at  first  confused,  by  degrees  clearer, 
it  ends  by  developing  itself  palpably  to  the  sight.  The  repetition 
of  this  may  lead  the  most  sensible  men  into  error.  According 
to  Grichton,  the  continnance  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
ballacinations  and  monomania  proves  that  all  portions  of  the 
brain  are  not  the  seat  of  this  phenomenon. 

A  powerful  emotion,  or  a  violent  passion,  bo  color,  animate, 
and  vivify  ideas,  that  they  may  take  a  material  form. 

Concentration  of  attention  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
theory  of  the  hallucinations  of  celebrated  persons.  The  facts, 
on  which  it  rests,  are  those  where  hallucinations  is  reproduced 
by  an  effort  of  the  will.  This  theory  is  not  always  admissible, 
and  it  is  with  reason  that  hallucinations  have  been  referred,  in 
the  intermediate  state  of  sleeping  and  waking,  to  enfeebled 
attention.  In  this  case  occurs  what  has  been  observed  in  seve- 
ral pathological  states,  where  two  opposite  conditions  occasion 
symptoms  apparently  similar. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  with  nervous  and  impressible  subjects, 
nnenlightened  by  education,  than  to  see  preoccupation  of  mind 
become  extreme  at  the  approach  of  night,  and  during  darknesS} 
and  give  birth  to  the  most  strange  and  alarming  creetions. 

Imagination  exercises  its  influence  in  hallucinations ;  it  is 
alao  remarked  that  they  are  often  a  painted  reflex,  the  pictures 
of  the  thoughts  and  of  the  habitual  occupations  of  the  individual. 

Memory  is  not  less  active  in  the  formation  of  hallucinations, 
for  they  are  often  reminiscences,  recollections  of  long  past  sen- 
sations placed  in  the  brain,  recalled  by  the  well-known  law 
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of  association,  and  to  whict  a  physical  or  moral  caose  gires  all 
the  vivacity  of  actual  aenaation. 

Erroneone  beliefs,  which  may  be  called  the  hallncinatio&B  of 
reason,  should  be  studied  in  their  formation,  becauM  they  exert 
A  great  influence  on  the  production  of  social  and  iadividnal 
hallucinations. 

False  ideas  play  a  considerable  part  in  th«  production  of 
baltncinations.  They  are  no  less  important  in  the  creation  of 
iDsanity.  This  argument  appears  t6  decide  the  predominance 
of  moral  over  physical  caoses. 

Their  origin  most  be  referred  to  forgetfnlness  of  the  two  great 
laws  of  mankind,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  self;  whence 
arises  the  desire  for  the  unknown,  the  wish  to  believe,  the  love 
of  the  marvellous,  the  thirst  of  emotion,  and  the  ardor  for 
knowledge ;  all  so  many  sources  of  hallacinations. 

In  many  cases,  hallucination  is  nothing  extraordinary ;  it  is 
almost  a  normal  state  consistent  with  reason,  and  it  is  easy  to 
perceive,  how  so  many  celebrated  men  have  exhibited  this 
symptom,  without  being  insane. 

When  the  actions  of  an  illnstriouB  man  are  andcr  review,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  The 
world  of  Cosmao  was  very  different  from  that  of  Galileo,  and 
yet  reason  was  the  same  in  both  epochs. 

In  all  philosophical  study  of  man,  his  duality  must  be  recog- 
nized ;  without  this  consideration,  it  will  be  impossible  to  under- 
stand either  his  history  or  his  biography ;  that  is  to  say,  either 
his  spiritual  or  his  mortal  existence. 

The  hallucinations  of  many  celebrated  men  belong  to  their 
age  and  not  to  the  individual ;  a  proof  of  which  is,  that  their 
actions  are  distingoiabed  by  the  highest  wisdom ;  their  enter- 
prises exhibit  superior  faculties,  admirable  judgment,  great 
expansion  of  mind,  and  love  of  their  fellow-creatnres. 

The  hallucinations  of  these  personages  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  of  madmen ;  they  were  the  representatives  of  an 
epoch,  a  need,  an  idea ;  they  must  of  necessity  have  done  as 
they  did ;  their  mission  was  a  providence. 

Real  hallucinations  are  never  without  a  mixture  of  insanity. 
The  examples  of  hallucinated  persons,  who  have,  with  a  false 
idea,  fulfilled  important  functions,  are  very  rare,  and  have  refer- 
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ecce  to  indiTidualB,  vho,  being  conscions  of  their  state,  kept  a 
Btrict  watch  over  themselTea. 

No  one  of  these  hallucinated  persona  has  been  situated  in  a 
like  manner  to  those  of  whom  we  speak.  No  one  has  been  tfae 
expression  of  a  nsefnl  thought.  No  parallel  can  be  established 
between  the  powerful,  creatine,  and  animated  organizations  of 
the  former;  and  the  weak,  plagiaristic,  and  sickly  nature  of  the 
second.  Individuals  of  both  these  sections  have  had  hatlucina* 
tions;  bat  in  the  one  case  they  were  the  result  of  the  times,  and 
exercised  no  influence  on  reason;  whilst  in  the  other,  they  have 
ever  been  more  or  leas  complicated  with  insanity. 

Every  historical  epoch,  having  its  own  peculiar  characteriatics 
in  actions,  and  in  thoughts,  is  summed  ap  in  one  man,  who  is  the 
natural  expression  of  it. 

A  well-defined  line  of  demarcation  ought  to  be  established 
between  the  apparitions  of  Scripture  and  the  hallncinations  of 
profane  history,  and  even  of  many  Christians.  The  former,  we 
are  convinced,  are  only  explainable  by  divine  interposition, 
whilst  many  of  the  second  are  referable  to  the  belief  of  the 
times,  certain  psychological  conditions,  and  to  the  morbid  state 
of  the  brain. 
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PHTSIOLOOT  AND  ETMPTOMATOLOOr  OF  HALLUCINATIOSS 
AND  ILLUSIONS. 

Of  pe^chicsl  aod  psjcha-miisorial  liHllacba^ona — Tba  interposition  of  tha 
BCQSOE — IntellectusL  and  sensoriBl  pbenomcna  of  hnllucinttiuns  of  sigLt  and 
bwricg— Statistics — Doable-sigh  ted  liallucinutiDD — I'lienomena  of  linUucins- 
tioDS  of  smell,  taste,  toucb,  and  general  sensitivenesE — Maimer  of  (lie  ftsaocia- 
tiona  of  hallucinatjoas — Perioiia  favorable  to  the  production  of  bailuciimtiuna — 
Hallncinatiooa  in  dreams — Symptoms  of  illosions — Sexual  haliuoinstions — In- 
tellectual mecbamsm  of  hallncioations — CircumstaneeB  favorable  to  tbs  pro- 
diictioa  of  hallucinatioiu — Of  the  hallucinatorf  state — litcapUulalian. 

The  habit  of  considermg  hallucination  as  an  inseparable 
symptom  of  insanity,  has  hitherto  diverted  attention  from  the 
physiology  of  this  curioas  phenomenon.  The  numerous  facts 
which  we  have  gathered,  the  works  of  our  brethren,  and  above 
all  those  of  M.  Baillarger,  enable  ua  now  to  £11  np  the  hiatus. 

Bat,  before  entering  on  this  examination,  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion suggests  itself:  is  hallucination  psychical  or  psycho- senso- 
rial ?  In  other  words,  is  it  purely  intellectual,  or  does  it  require 
the  intervention  of  the  senses  ? 

Monueur  Baillarger,  who  has  ably  sustained  this  double  nature 
of  hallucinations  says,  that  in  Innatics,  hallucinations  appear 
rather  as  purely  psychical,  whilst,  in  sane  persons,  the  action  of 
sensorial  organs  must  be  acknowledged.  Thus,  he  considers  that 
there  exist  two  kinds  of  false  perception ;  the  one  complete,  com- 
posed of  the  two  elements  which  result  from  the  double  action  of 
ima^nation  and  the  organs  of  the  senses ;  these  are  ps^cko-sen- 
torial  hallueinationi;  the  others  incomplete,  resulting  only  from 
the  involuntary  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination  ;  these  are 
psychical  hallucinations.  Howsoever  strong  a  partisan*  this 
physician  may  be  for  the  intervention  of  the  senses  in  psycho- 
aensorial  hallacinations,  be  allows  that  tbe  participation  of  the 
senses  cannot  be  explained,  but  may,  to  a  certain  point,  be 
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proved.  We  subjoia  the  argumeate  on  which  his  opinion  is 
founded : — 

Burdach  aaya,  in  speaking  of  halluoinatorj  images,  "We 
really  ece  them ;  the  eye  has  the  same  sensation  as  if  an  exter- 
nal object  was  placed  before  the  living  and  open  eye."*' 

MUlIer  adds,  having  attentively  watched  his  own  case,  "  We 
are  soon  convinced  that  they  are  not  simple  ideas,  but  really 
seDSations."  "Those  who  have  been  cured  of  hallncinationa," 
continues  Monsieur  Baillarger,  say,  "  I  saw,  I  heard,  as  distinctly 
as  I  see  and  hear  you ;"  their  hallucinations  are  to  them  actual 
sensations/'t 

Mr.  Buyle  has  published  a  remarkable  case  in  the  Medical 
Review,  of  an  hallucinated  young  lady,  who  believed  herself 
Burrounded  by  demons,  which  she  saw,  heard,  and  touched.  We 
transcribe  the  replies  she  made  to  those  who  endeavored  to  point 
out  her  error :  "  How  are  objects  understood  ?  Because  they 
are  seen  and  touched.  So  I  see,  hear,  and  touch  the  demons 
who  come  out  of  me,  and  I  most  distinctly  feel  those  which  are 
within  me.  Why  do  you  desire  me  to  repudiate  the  testimony 
of  my  senses,  to  which  all  refer  as  the  source  of  knowledge  ?" 
If  arguments  were  sometimes  advanced  to  her  on  the  errors  of 
the  senses,  which  she  could  observe  in  other  patients,  she  rebut- 
ted this  comparison:  "My  eye  sees,"  she  would  reply;  "my  ear 
hears,  and  my  hand  touches.  The  patients,  of  whom  yon  speak, 
are  deceived ;  one  of  their  senses  is  contradicted  by  another. 
For  myself,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  the  evidence  of  all," 

Gruthuisen,  quoted  by  Burdach,  reports  cases  which  he  wit- 
nessed, in  which  the  sensorial  organs  retained,  on  awaking,  the 
sensation  of  the  impression  of  a  dream  ;  thus,  having  dreamed 
of  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  his  ear  still  rang  with  the  sound  on 
awaking.J 

M.  Baillarger  chiefly  finds  the  most  satisfactory  details  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinions  in  observations  on  false  visual  perceptions. 

The  English  physiologist  Bostock,  whose  curious  hallucina- 
tions I  have  related,  remarked  that  the  images  followed  the 

*  Burdach,  Traits  de  Phjsiologie,  trad,  par  Joardan,  t.  v.  p.  206,  Paris, 
1339. 

f  MUller,  Manuel  de  PhysiolDgia,  trad,  par  Jonrdan,  t.  ii.  p.  606,  Paris, 
1845. 

J  Op.  eit  t.  r.  p.  202. 
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direction  of  the  eyes.  Gmthuisen  haa  seen  cases  in  Thich  these 
images  concealed  external  objects.  Amonget  other  facts,  he 
relates  that,  agreeably  to  ordinary  optical  laws,  a  very  brilliant 
fantastic  image  left  in  its  place  a  figure  similar  in  appearance, 
hut  dim  and  shadowy. 

The  decreasing  progression  in  the  brilliancy  of  imageB,  and 
tbove  all,  the  persistence  of  certain  portions,  should  be  recol- 
lected in  demonstrating  the  action  of  the  organs  of  the  senses. 

The  case  of  the  English  doctor,  M.  H.,  which  I  have  given, 
is,  according  to  M.  Baillarger,  a  most  important  one  to  prove 
that  phenomena  truly  sensorial  exist  in  hallucinated  persons. 
Thus,  when  this  physician  turned  around,  after  having  gazed  on 
a  brilliant  object,  be  continued  to  see  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
Wishing  to  verify  the  experience  of  Dr.  Brewster,  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  real  or  fanciful  objects,  he  pressed  the  globe  of  one  of 
his  eyes,  and  saw  the  figure  before  him  double  and  of  its  natural 
size.* 

The  argument  of  M.  Baillarger,  which  we  give  as  faithfully  aa 
possible,  does  not  carry  conviction  to  our  minds,  and  we  do  not 
find  in  it  any  proof  which  places  beyond  doubt  the  intervention 
of  the  senses  in  hallncination,  and  the  production  of  the  image 
in  the  eye.  As  to  the  motives  alleged  by  Burdach  and  Miiller, 
to  prove  that  the  perception  is  the  same  as  that  experienced  by 
a  clear  and  open  eye,  we  reply,  that  a  man  whose  leg  has  been 
amputated,  complains,  long  afterwnrds,  of  a  pain  in  his  foot; 
the  sensation  is  as  real  to  him  as  if  the  member  had  not  been 
removed. 

We  purposed  making  several  important  objections  to  this 
theory ;  but  the  critical  investigation  to  which  M.  de  Cbambre 
has  subjected  the  question  appearing  to  us  to  sum  up  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  quotation. 

"  We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  clearly,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  great  authority  of  Miiller  and  Burdach,  the  alleged  in- 
tervention of  the  senses  in  hallucinations.  According  to  the 
former,  visions  are  actually  conditions  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and 
according  to  the  latter,  we  then  perceive  in  the  eye,  when  the 

*  Baillarger,  Des  llallaciantioDa,  dee  Caases  qui  lea  produUect,  et  des 
MfLlodiM  qa'ellefl  carocl^riaent  (in  the  Mimoite*  de  rAcadSmie  Rojale  de 

Mfidecine,  t.12,  p.369). 
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thought  occurs,  the  same  BeoBation  aa  if  an  external  object  was 
placed  before  the  open  eye.  Experimentally,  if  it  be  thua,  if 
the  organ  of  »en»t  he  a  function,  and  eensation  exists  in  the  or- 
gan, it  necessarily  follows  that  hallncination  iroald  be  impossi- 
ble if  that  organ  were  destroyed.  Thus  the  blind  would  have 
no  Tisions,  the  deaf  would  hear  no  voices.  Now,  we  know  that 
the  contrary  is  often  the  case.  The  reply  to  this  objection  is, 
that  if  the  organ  itself  be  incapable  of  sensation,  that  part  of  the 
brain  to  which  the  sensation  belongs  is  the  seat  of  the  phenome- 
non. But  what  does  this  mean  ?  Has  the  brain  one  dwelling 
for  the  sensation  of  sight,  another  for  the  sensation  of  hearing, 
»  third  for  that  of  taste  ?  And  even  if  it  had,  how  will  it  affect 
those  who  deny  the  interrentiou  of  the  senses  in  hallucination  ? 
If  this  phenomenon  occurs  solely  in  one  part  of  the  brain,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sensorial  organ  of  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
and  that  is  all  they  maintain.  Beyond  thcs.e  terms,  lies  nothing 
but  darkness.  Theoretically,  the  intervention  of  the  senses,  as 
it  ia  here  understood,  appears  to  us  useless  or  impossible.  One 
or  other  of  these  two  things  must  be  said:  either  a  false  sensa- 
tion formed  in  the  eye,  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  or  the  brain, 
by  the  action  of  a  false  thought,  creates  a  sensation  on  the  eye. 
Now,  an  image  cannot  be  formed  in  the  eye  without  an  external 
object ;  for  an  image  existing  only  in  the  sensorial  organ,  and 
before  the  intervention  of  the  brain,  is  not  and  cannot  be  any- 
thing but  a  certain  arrangement  of  luminous  rays.  So  much  for 
the  first  sense.  In  regard  to  the  second,  may  not  the  unregu- 
lated exercise  of  thought  be,  as  Bnrdach  asserts,  the  occaaion  of 
a  false  sensation  in  the  eye?  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  idea 
is  far  from  being  lucid.  How  can  a  cerebral  or  a  psychical  con< 
ception  engender  the  sensation  of  an  image  in  the  eye  ?  In  any 
case,  of  what  use  is  this  hypothesis?  Is  not  a  delirious  concep- 
tion wrought  in  the  brain  ?  When,  for  instance,  it  has  imagined 
a  legion  of  devils  in  action,  the  phenomenon  is  complete.  Why 
say  that  it  cannot  occur  without  the  intervention  of  the  eye  ? 
If  the  devils  really  exist,  it  is  not  the  eye,  but  the  brain  that  eeea 
them.  In  hallucination,  the  brain  imagines,  creates,  and 
perfects  them,  and  that  is  precisely  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  phenomenon.  All  this  does  not  prevent  a  distinction  be- 
tween intellectual  hallucinations  and  those  which  are  charac- 
terized by  a  senaiblo  sign,  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensorial  order, 
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and,  in  this  respect,  the  'works  of  some  modems,  MM.  Baillarger 
and  Michea  in  particular,  have  been  of  essential  service.  It  is 
true  that  certain  hallacinated  persons,  like  certain  mystics, 
hear  what  they  call  internal  voices,  a  sort  of  inarticulated  words, 
a  mute  communication,  audible  only  in  the  mind ;  that  others, 
on  the  contrary,  very  distinctly  hear  voices  who  call  them,  and 
reply  to  them,  and  with  whom  they  hold  long  conversations. 
Let  tiiem  give  to  tlie  first  kind  of  hallucination  the  name  of 
psychical,  and  to  the  second  that  of  psycho-sensorial,  nothing 
can  be  better.  Let  them  strictly  uphold  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  engendered  in  the  different  portions  of  the  brain, 
some  physiologists  may  agree  to  this.  But  they  are  nowise 
authorized  to  admit,  in  the  lost,  the  intervention  of  the  senses."* 

But  whilst  rejecting  the  intervention  of  the  senses,  M.  de 
Chambre  no  less  recognizes  their  division  into  psycbo-scDsorial 
and  psychical,  as  useful  to  assist  in  the  study  of  hallucinations. 
We  also  think  the  distinction  good,  and  adopt  it,  vith  the  re- 
mark that  we  consider  it  applies  only  to  the  greater  or  less 
intensity  of  the  phenomenon.  If  the  perception  be  weak,  the 
hallucination  is  noiseless — if  more  powerful,  a  sound  is  per- 
ceptible. We  have  ourselves  noticed  these  mental  conversations 
without  the  emission  of  any  sound ;  but  these  conversations 
would  be  impossible  if  the  word  spoken  had  not  accompanied  the 
irord  thought ;  that  is,  if  the  conventional  sign  had  not  been 
attached  to  the  idea.  If,  therefore,  vc  do  not  admit  the  inter- 
vention of  the  senses  in  the  production  of  hallucinations,  we  are 
no  less  convinced  that  the  two  constituent  elements  of  human 
nature  are  found  in  the  hallucinatory  reminiscence,  and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  yre  have  also  adopted  the  division  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  hallucinations  into  intellectual  and  sensorial. 

In  studying  the  hallucinations  of  sane  persons,  it  is  allowed, 
as  ve  have  already  remarked,  that  those  of  sight  are  the  most 
common,  whilst,  in  the  insane,  those  of  hearing  are  the  most 
frequent  and  most  complex.  According  to  Marc,  hallucinations 
of  hearing  occur  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  patients.  Amongst 
the  most  simple  and  the  least  intellectual  hallucinations  of  hear- 
ing, M.  Baillarger  ranks  those  of  lunatics  who  hear  different 

*  A.  De  Cbambre,  Analjie  de  I'ouvrage  da  Doct«ui  Staf  kowski  but  lei 
HdllucinaUoDB,  Gazette  M6clical«,  1850,  p.  274. 
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kindt  of  noUet,  each  as  the  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  gone,  etc. 
Then  follow  those  which  conaiat  in  the  repetition  of  ike  same 
word*.  This  phenomenon  is  equally  noticed  in  persons  in  a 
health;  condition ;  thus,  the  pronouncing  of  a  name,  or  even 
a  word,  obstinatelj^  dwells  in  the  mind,  harasses  it  awhile,  and 
suddenly  disappears. 

Hallucinations  in  a  higher  degree  reproduce,  like  an  echo,  the 
haHtual  preoccupation  of  the  patients,  their  ideat,  their  ttudieg, 
and  their  aorda. 

We  may  here  notice  the  analogy  of  a  mental  hahit  with  sound 
reason,  in  which  many  persons  detect  themselves  talking  to  and 
replying  to  themselves.  This  bias  of  the  mind  often  occasions 
a  curious  phenomenon.  A  man  who  reads  a  book  or  corrects  a 
proof,  full  of  the  thought  which  engrosses  him,  reads  it  accord- 
ing to  the  text,  although  there  is  no  similitude  between  the 
words  written  and  the  words  thought. 

Hallucinations  appear  sometimes  to  affect  strange  forms ;  but 
on  careful  ezamination,  their  elements  are  found  to  hare  been 
imbibed  from  books,  pictures,  traditioas,  etc.  Thus,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  figure  of  the  deril  was  borrowed  from  the  prerailing 
architecture  of  the  time,  whose  fantastic  compositions  formed 
extraordinary  ornaments  in  their  Catholic  churches ;  witness  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Martin  de  Boscherrille,  near  Rouen. 

Hallucinations  may  be  derived  from  objects  long  since  observed 
and  subjects  long  since  forgotten,  recalled  to  the  memory  by 
some  unconscious  cause,  often  by  the  association  of  ideas;  tfaus 
it  is  true  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  coses,  hallucinations  are 
only  reminiscences  or  creations  of  known  objects.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  connection  between 
these  false  sensations,  and  occupations  thoughts  and  works. 
Kicolai  and  Bostock  declare  that  they  could  not  trace  any 
foundation  for  their  visions.  Cardan  says  that  he  several  times 
had  visions  of  suits  of  armor,  although  it  was  an  object  entirely 
unknown  to  him. 

Hallucinations  have  not  always  the  character  of  a  fixed  idea, 
or  a  dominant  passion ;  they  are  sometimes  only  the  reproduc- 
tion of  recollections  and  of  objects  which  had  impressed  the 
senses.  The  delirium  then  assumes  a  remarkable  versatility, 
both  in  conversation  and  action.  This  is  also  noticed  in  some 
kinds  of  mania  and  in  febrile  delirium.     In  other  circumstances, 
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htter  hftving  eommenoeil  ander  %  simple  form,  or  having  only 
uaamed  the  hftllnciQatioDS  at  the  close  of  a  certain  time,  or 
gradaall;,  they  become  general,  irregular,  and  attached  at  the 
same  time  to  aeYeral  delirious  ooncepttons. 

It  may  faappen  that  the  deranged  persons  imagine  the  voices 
vhich  they  hear  to  come  from  withont,  and  M.  Baillarger  observes 
this  to  be  most  commonly  the  case.  Very  often,  too,  the  interlocu- 
tors are  designated  by  the  pronouna  tte,  she,  them,  and  the  par- 
ticle the}/.  When  the  patients  are  questioned  as  to  whom  these 
Tague  denominations  apply  to,  they  cannot  give  any  definite  an- 
swer. When  illusions  are  added  to  these  errors,  the  patients  usu- 
ally attribute  them  to  those  persons  who  are  about  them.  Far 
from  considering  the  words  addressed  to  them  as  a  product  of  their 
own  minds,  they  attribute  them  to  others ;  thus  they  are  spoken 
to  in  the  second  person.  Their  minds  embrace  as  it  were  two 
kinds  of  thought,  the  one  which  they  know  belongs  to  them- 
selves, the  other  which  they  attribute  to  strangers ;  this  is  the 
fact  of  intellectual  duality  noticed  in  the  inspired.  These  voices 
may  express  themselves  in  the  third  perton,  and  reveal  to  them 
plots  contrived  against  them. 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  sustain  the  for  and  against,  and 
reflect  the  ttr\fe»  of  conscience  ;  there  are  two  voices,  the  one 
urging  to  good,  the  other  to  evil. 

This  internal  combat  occurs  also  in  a  state  of  sanity.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  unusual  to  be  harassed  between  two  opposite  influ- 
ences, one  of  which  counsels  the  adoption  of  a  certain  course, 
and  the  other  opposes  it. 

"Some  hypochondriacs,"  says  Mens.  Falret,  "sulfer  inde- 
scribable anxiety  ;  they  conceive  that  all  manner  of  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  them  from  committing  suicide,  whilst 
secretly  the  means  for  effecting  it  are  pointed  out.  These  pa- 
tients look  repulsive  and  gloomy ;  despair  is  painted  in  all 
their  features;  their  skin  is  cadaverous;  their  deeply-sunk  eyes 
are  yellow  and  bloodshot.  Cephalalgia  exists  more  or  less,  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  forehead,  and  particularly  to  the  root  of  the 
nose.  They  have  a  sense  of  beating  within  the  head ;  are  wake- 
ful, or,  if  they  sleep,  have  troubled  dreams  and  see  fantastic 
apparitions." 

This  psychological  characteristic  demands  the  attention  of  the 
student.    It  would  appear  that  the  same  individual  has  two 
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diflerect  beings,  the  one  the  principle  of  good,  the  other  of  evil ;  it 
ia  the  Btrife  between  the  good  &nd  bad  angels.  We  have  related 
the  case  of  a  female  who  was  urged  to  suicide,  bj  hearing  the  most 
disagreeable,  painfal,  and  frightful  things  said  to  her,  and  vho, 
at  the  moment  of  abandoning  herself  to  despair,  felt  strength- 
ened and  consoled ;  like  the  scales  of  a  balance,  each  rising  and 
falling  alternately.  Learet  attributes  the  error  of  personality 
in  the  deranged  (of  which  we  have  seen  so  remarkable  an  in* 
stance  in  the  St.  Ton  Asylum,  in  a  man  named  Lambert,  who 
believed  that  ho  died  at  Austerlitz)  to  that  double  action,  in 
virtue  of  which  all  the  reasonings,  objections,  and  remarks  which 
they  use  in  their  arguments,  and  their  dreams,  lead  them  to 
think  that  it  is  another  individual  who  thus  disputes ;  and  this 
obligee  them  to  say  :  "  They  make  me  act;  they  make  me  speak ; 
they  drive  me." 

There  are  some  hallucinated  persons  who  converse  succes- 
sively with  three,  four,  and  as  many  as  a  dosen  or  fifteen  per- 
sons, each  of  whose  voices  they  profess  to  distinguish.  Occa- 
sionally, the  number  of  voices  diminishes  or  augments.  In  the 
preceding  examples,  the  deranged  heard  the  voices  but  did  not 
reply  to  them;  the  contrary  might  happen;  in  which  case, 
actual  conversations  would  take  place;  a»idea,  with  invisible 
characters.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  persons  affected 
often  speak  in  two  different  voices. 

Hallucinations  are  seldom  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  they 
are  manifested  without  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They  surprise  him  by  day  and  by  night,  and  follow 
him  everywhere.  We  speak  chiefly  of  morbid  hallucinations. 
In  some  cases,  however,  they  can  be  conjured  up  at  will.  This 
fact,  admitted  by  Mons.  Baillarger,  is  a  powerful  argument 
against  his  theory  of  the  weakening  of  attention.  Abercrombie's 
patient  could  instantly  evoke  the  figures  he  desired.  So  also  did 
the  celebrated  Niebuhr,  In  the  farmer  example,  the  halluci- 
nations, once  produced,  remained  a  considerable  time.  Many 
estimable  men,  snhject  to  this  state  of  the  brain,  have  remarked 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reproduce,  by  a  powerful  concentration 
of  thought,  the  object  of  the  hallucination,  although  it  appeared 
but  a  few  moments  previously,  of  itself,  and  without  the  slight- 
est effort. 

When  hallucinations  of  hearing  take  place  in  those  who  speak 
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Beveral  langatges,  the  Toicea  are  more  distinct  in  those  with 
which  thej  are  most  familiar ;  and  become  more  confased  if  the 
foreign  language  is  only  elightly  understood.  Thns  the  prefect 
qaoted  by  fieqnirol,  heard  the  Buasian  dialect  less  distinctly, 
because  he  was  less  acquainted  with  that  language. 

Possibly,  the  inteUectual  facuUiea  receive  a  greater  devdop- 
ment  m  hallucination.  This  fact,  which  has  been  disputed,  is 
evident  in  inspired  persons  and  ecstatics.  A  lady  one  day  ob- 
served to  us:  "Voices  suggest  expressions  to  tne  with  which  I 
am  not  familiar ;  they  gire  me  words  much  superior  to  those  I 
hare  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  or  which  my  education  justifies. 
Their  conversation  often  runs  on  geography,  politics,  and  on 
domestic  economy,  questions  to  which  I  am  a  stranger,  but 
which  I  perfectly  comprehend  when  the  voices  suggest  them." 
It  is  to  this  exaltation  of  mind,  to  enthusiasm,  to  the  choice  of 
words,  eloquence,  and  the  nature  of  the  orgaaizatioo,  that  we 
must  refer  the  great  influence  some  halludnated  persons  have 
exercised  over  their  fellow-creatures. 

To  this  cause,  Mohammed,  doubtless,  owed  his  immense  iu> 
flnence  over  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  No,  certainly,  this 
man  was  neither  mad,  nor  an  impostor!  The  thonght  of  reform, 
which  engrossed  his  imagination,  had  the  same  effect  on  him,  as 
the  transformation  into  corporeity  of  some  of  Luther's  habitual 
ideas.  Persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  but  inhabiting  a 
country  delighting  in  the  belief  of  the  wonderful,  he  finally 
believed  that  he  held  intercourse  with  a  celestial  messenger ; 
whilst  Luther,  harassed,  pursued,  excommunicated,  surrounded 
by  adTersariea,  replying  to  them  only  in  transports  of  rage, 
living  in  the  North,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  beliefs  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  saw  his  ruling  idea  take  the  form  of  the  devil.  Bat  the 
reason  of  neither  was  overturned,  and  their  actions  were  ever 
worthy  pf  their  respective  missions. 

We  might,  also,  here  repeat  the  hallucinations  of  Tasso : 
"  The  subjects  on  which  he  conversed,"  says  Manso,  "  were  so 
elevated,  the  style  was  so  sublime  and  extraordinary,  that  sur* 
prise,  iu  some  measure,  put  me  beside  myself."  In  the  library 
of  Ferrara,  we  have  seen  poems  by  this  great  master,  which 
prove  that  the  hallucinations,  of  which  Manso  speaks,  had  not 
weakened  his  intellect. 
27 
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Again,  TiaBucinatioTU  may  he  the  reproduction  of  former  lively 
teruationi. 

M.  Baillarger  has  pablished  an  intereBtiog  case  of  a  female, 
vlo,  having  Been  her  huaband  stmck  bj  a  ball  in  the  midst  of  a 
riot,  was,  daring  anbseqnent  inaanity,  tormented  by  the  firing  of 
gnna,  and  a  noiae  aimilar  to  the  breaking  of  windows  by  balla,  etc. 

Sensorial  phenomena^  ao  called,  in  hallncinationa  of  hearing, 
consist,  according  to  onr  view,  in  a  greater  degree  of  intensity. 
Thus,  deranged  persons  sometimes  hear  solemn  and  sonoroos 
voices.  Dr.  Bland  mentions  a  young  lady,  who  suddenly  heard, 
whilst  at  work  in  her  parlor,  a  deep  and  solemn  voice  which 
repeatedly  called  to  her.  The  same  hallucination  occurred  three 
different  times  in  the  same  month,  and  never  afterwards."* 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  sometimes  consist  in  noises,  which 
the  patients  think  they  hear,  anch  as  the  atriking  of  clocks,  the 
trotting  of  horses,  aa  in  the  celebrated  apparition  of  Ticinns  to 
Mercatos.  The  yonng  man,  who  heard  the  aonnd  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  entreated  those  about  him  to  rescue  him  from  the 
waters  that  rose  around  him. 

We  must  also  refer  to  hallucinations  of  hearing  those  no- 
merous  stories  of  plaintive  sighs  heaved  by  the  victims  of  » 
great  crime,  of  spirits  from  the  other  world  come  to  give  conn- 
sel,  to  announce  an  important  event,  or  to  recall  the  memory  of 
a  had  action,  the  rustling  of  garments,  footsteps  treading  the 
room  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  doors  opening,  sighs,  lamenta- 
tions, etc. 

In  general,  voices  are  either  marmnring  or  whispering.  The 
sound  may  suddenly  entirely  cease.  The  conversation  of  the 
hallucinated  with  the  creations  of  their  brain,  appear  to  them- 
selves BO  rapid,  and  so  silent,  that  they  explain  it  by  a  kind  of 
intuition,  an  electric  shock,  a  magnetic  action,  an  iutelUgeuoe 
of  two  beings,  a  conversation  in  thoughts.  Blake,  the  celebrated 
seer  of  Bedlam,  said  to  one  who  interrogated  him  on  his  comma- 
nicatioDB  with  invisible  beings :"TFe8pea;i;mt'nd  to  mind,"  These 
are  facts  highly  important  to  psychology,  because  they  present 
numerous  pointe  of  resemblance  with  the  phenomena  observed 
in  the  state  described  by  mystic  authors,  and  with  those  of 
magnetism,  somnambulism,  etc. 

*  Medical  Beriew,  Maj,  1842. 
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Sometimea  the  Toices  are  close  at  band,  sometimea  far  off, 
and  in  different  directione.  They  may  be  concealed  above  the 
bead,  under  the  floor,  may  oome  from  a  neigbhoring  honso,  &om 
the  chimney,  from  a  bedpost,  a  bnreao,  a  bed,  or  anything. 
Madame  J) hears  voices  far  off  in  the  fields ;  they  are  hid- 
den nnder  a  tree ;  and  she  replies  to  them  aa  if  she  had  a  speak- 
ing-tmmpet.  Voices  may  proceed  from  heaven.  Lord  Herbert, 
the  greatest  deist  of  the  age,  heard  a  sonnd  from  heaven,  which 
dedded  him  to  publish  his  work  against  Christianity. 

Sometimes  the  voices  are  only  heard  by  one  ear.  The  pa- 
tient of  whom  Bodin  speaks,  and  who,  according  to  Qnj  Patio, 
mast  have  been  Bodin  himself,  heard  sometimes  with  the  right, 
sometimes  with  the  left  ear.  M.  Calmeil,  in  his  article  ffallw 
ein(Uions  of  the  Dietionnaire  de  MSdeciney  in  25  vols.,  tbtis  ex- 
presses himself:  "Some  subjects  affirm  that  the  sounds  which 
they  believe  they  hear,  penetrate  at  times  into  the  left,  at  others 
into  the  right  ear."  In  the  Traits  det  Apparittona  et  dei  Van- 
pirei,  by  Don  Galmet  (t.  ii.  p.  STl),  we  read  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who,  in  his  lef^  ear,  heard  distinctly  a  voice  proceeding 
from  the  comer  of  the  cabinet,  which  seemed  about  a  foot  above 
his  head,  and  which  spoke  very  correctly  to  him  for  half  a 
minute,  desiring  him  to  perform  a  certain  action,  on  vrhich  it 
recommended  secresy. 

Mens.  Mich^a  has  given  to  this  phenomenon  the  title  of 
double  hallucination  {hallucination  dedovhUe).  It  is  not  easily 
discovered  but  in  the  senses  of  touch,  sight,  and  hearing.  We 
irill  relate  some  instances  mentioned  by  this  author. 

John  Lairy  was  attacked  with  a  high  fever.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  bis  sickness  a  very  remarkable  hallucination  took  place. 
He  believed  that  a  man  was  attached  to  his  right  side,  who  was 
equally  ill  with  himself.  It  was  his  dominant  idea.  He  spoke 
only  of  the  companion  who  partook  in  his  sufferings.  He  was 
very  angry  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  companion,  par- 
ticularly that  nothing  was  given  him  to  drink,  whilst  all  the 
care  and  nonrisbmettt  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  frequently 
conversed  with  him ;  and,  when  the  fever  had  abated,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  individual  bad  risen,  hut  was  not  far  off. 
On  every  other  subject  the  patient  was  perfectly  sane.  To  the 
endeavor  to  persuade  him  that  all  be  believed  himself  to  see  and 
hear  was  only  the.  result  of  an  irritability  of  the  brun,  he  re- 
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plied  irith  Tiolence :  "  But  here  he  ia ;  he  retnros ;  I  feel  him,  I 
touch  him,  I  see  him,  I  Bpe&k  to  him,  and  he  replies." 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  be  said  that  hia  comrade  had 
quitted  him  during  the  night,  having  left  him,  for  a  legacy,  a 
bladder  filled  with  blood.* 

Marcel  Donat  mentions  a  woman,  jftj  years  of  age,  who,  sub- 
sequently to  a  severe  illoess,  incessantly  saw  spiders,  spectres, 
and  tombs.  These  false  perceptions  only  appeared  when  she 
opened  the  left  eye,  the  right  being  closed,  whilst  in  a  reversed 
action  she  saw  nothing  strange.  Marcel  Donat  said  that  neither 
eye  exhibited  any  disease  either  in  the  bamors  or  the  tunica. 

Mens.  Michea,  who  has  more  particularly  noticed  dovhle  hal- 
lucinations, draws  the  conclusion  that  the  fanciful  object  which 
appears  transmitted  to  the  perception  by  a  single  one  of  the 
symmetrical  portions  of  a  sensorial  organ,  ia  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics by  the  aid  of  which  we  can  distinguish  the  subjective 
sensorial  perception  from  the  subjective  cerebral  perception. 
We  have  already  replied  to  this  opinion  on  the  intervention  of 
the  senses.  Dr.  Wigan  would  have  cited  this  double  halluciaa- 
tion  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  the  duality  of  the  brain. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  hallucinations  of  hearing  to  be  accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  different  kinda  of  noiaet.  The  patients 
hear  noisea  overhead,  and  on  the  walls ;  or  the  noises  resemble 
humming,  hiaaing  in  the  ears,  or  breatbiug. 

Hallucinations  of  bearing,  instead  of  being  external,  become 
internal.  The  voices  emanate  from  the  bead,  the  breast,  the 
epigastrium,  the  abdomen ;  and  some  patients  have  imagined 
themselves  to  become  ventriloquists.  This  symptom  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  having  hallucinations,  but  occurs  also  with  som- 
nambulists, catalepUcs,  and  ia  certain  hysterical  cases. 

Auditive  hallucinations  are  very  frequent  with  the  insane, 
even  if  they  are  deaf.  An  old  lady  of  seventy,  blind  and  deaf, 
whom  we  several  times  attended,  heard  the  conversation  of  her 
friends,  and  was  much  amused.  It  is  said  that  Beethoven,  who 
became  entirely  deaf  in  his  latter  years,  distinctly  heard  the 
performance  of  his  subline  compositions  repeated  in  hb  head. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  hallucinations  of  sight  in  persons 

*  M.  Bonraat,  Obaervat.  d'Hallao.  (Enoyclograph.  M£d.,  Feb.  1S45},  p. 
327.    UiBt.  M«d.  MirabiL  Francf.  1513,  lib.  ii.  cap.  L 
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perfectly  eane,  ia  well  known  ;  which  caused  tia  to  ea;,  in  oar 
first  edition,  th&t  they  were  more  nnmerons  than  those  of  hear- 
ing. A  glance  at  the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  satisfy  na 
on  this  point. 

Amongst  intellectual  phenomena  of  this  sense,  we  mnst  place 
the  reproduction  of  a  tingle  object,  always  the  same,  during  an 
indefinite  period.  One  of  our  brethren,  Dr.  W.  saw  constantly 
before  him  a  black  cow,  and  became  so  worn  out  with  the  per- 
sistency of  this  false  sensation  that  he  destroyed  himself.  No 
one  who  has  read  the  Demonology  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  can 
forget  the  spectre  of  the  physician.  The  ancestor  of  Sir 
Charles  Bonnet,  who,  wide  awake,  saw  before  him  the  figures 
of  men  and  women,  birds,  ships,  etc.,  is  an  interesting  example. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  he  did  not,  like  visionaries,  take 
these  visions  for  realities.  He  was  able  to  judge  sanely  of  all 
these  apparitions,  and  correct  his  first  impressions. 

M,  Lclorgne  de  Savigny,  of  the  Institute,  who  was  for  twenty 
years  distressed  by  a  malady  in  which  hallucinations  of  sight 
formed  one  of  the  chief  symptoms,  relates,  as  amongst  the 
moat  common  of  his  visions,  "the  scene  of  a  spacious  vault 
built  up  of  innumerable  human  countenances,  all  e<:iually  ex- 
pressive, but  yet,"  he  adds,  "all  having  a  kind  of  inflexibility, 
and  fixing  on  me  malicious  looks."* 

Religious  madmen  and  ecstatics  present  the  most  complex 
examples  of  hallucinations  of  the  sight.  One  of  these  mono- 
maniacs, several  times  under  treatment  at  Bic^tre,  experi- 
enced the  most  varied  visions;  he  saw  future  generations  pans 
before  his  eyes,  and  spread  out  before  him  like  the  most  magni- 
ficent picturee-t 

Visions  often  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  actual  preoccu- 
pation of  mind  of  the  patient.  Thus,  we  see  in  our  dreams  the 
image  of  the  person  who  has  engaged  our  thoughts  during  the 
day.  At  other  times  they  are  the  reproduction  of  vivid  exter- 
nal sensations.  M.  Baillarger  gives  the  following  example, 
taken  from  Fariset's  lectures ;  "  A  general,  whose  fame  is  known 
thronghout  the  world,  was  one  day  unadvisedly  drawn,  during  a 

*  AnnalM  Mftdico-Pfljcho.,  t.  ir.  p.  34. 

t  Hiitoire  d'un  Fou  gain  deux  foia  molgre  les  M^decini  et  une  fuis 
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battle,  into  the  midat  of  his  enemies.  Separated  from  his  own 
troops,  and  snrrounded  by  adversaries,  he  looked  for  immediate 
death.  Be  however  escaped,  but  the  impression  which  his 
danger  left  on  his  mind  was  profound  and  lasting.  Since  then, 
this  general  has  filled  a  throne,  but  he  has  occasionally  expe- 
rienced a  singular  hallucination.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
silence  of  the  palace,  be  has  been  heard  to  utter  Tiolent  excla- 
mations, and  has  been  found  as  in  the  act  of  defending  himself. 
It  has  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  but  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
combat  re-enacted  to  his  sight.  Pariset  adds,  that  this  false 
sensation  decreased  with  the  advance  of  age. 

All  ideas  and  preoccupations  may  be  transformed  into  halln- 
cinations ;  and,  consequently,  be  as  various  as  the  individuals ; 
we  will  restrict  oorselvea  to  a  few  examples  of  lesions  of  this 
function  of  most  common  recurrence.  There  are  some  halluci- 
nists  who  see  the  police-officers  seeking  for  them.  One,  to 
escape  them,  jumps,  almost  naked,  from  the  window.  Others 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  the  scaffold,  the  executioner,  and  geti- 
darmea.  Melancholy  monomaniacs,  who  imagine  that  they  are 
pursued,  see  none  but  enemies  around  them.  Women  frequently 
have  visions  of  angels  and  devils.  Spectres,  phantoms,  and 
menacing  countenances  appear  very  frequently  in  some  kinds 
of  insanity.  Cats,  dogs,  serpents,  etc.,  are  also  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Cardinal  de  Brienne  asserted  that  his  bed  was 
filled  with  scorpions,  which  attempted  to  devour  him. 

In  erotic  ideas,  the  apparitions  of  angels,  men,  and  beautiful 

women,  are  frequent.     Madame  C sees  four  men  enter  her 

room  every  night,  who  allow  her  no  rest.  Another  thinks  that 
the  young  men  who  enter  her  door  deserve  all  the  punishments 
under  heaven.  In  educated  minds,  hallucinations  may  be  com- 
posed of  subjects  of  study.  Blake,  of  Bedlam,  received  visits 
from  every  great  historical  character.  The  poet  Harrington 
saw  bees,  flies,  and  birds  constantly  exuding  from  his  skin. 
Hallucinists  frequently  have  no  recollection  of  persons  or  things 
which  they  see.  A  man  told  us  that  he  saw  three  strange  men, 
who,  after  making  grimaces  at  him,  climbed  up  the  stove-pipe 
and  disappeared.  Under  some  circumstances  long  processions 
and  figures  of  all  kinds  pass  in  review.  An  old  lady  of  eighty, 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  she  derived  at  the  sight  of  the 
large  company  assembled.    The  thousands  who  composed  it,  in 
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fhll  dress,  passed  and  repassed  with  their  wives  and  children, 
partaking  of  the  amusemeiitB  of  the  fHe,  Another  lady  received 
company,  who  played,  took  tea,  and  condacted  themselves  like 
characters  in  real  life. 

Yisions  are  frequently  the  painted  reflex  of  the  occnpatlons 
of  the  hallucinated.  A  student  in  theology  insists  that  the  devil 
enters  him  and  takes  up  his  abode  in  his  brain.  A  learned 
Englishman,  Ben  Jonaon,  passed  a  whole  night  in  watching  an* 
cient  nations  engaged  in  battle  around  his  arm-chair.  Luther 
is  surrounded  with  flaming  torches,  and  fights  against  the  devil, 
who  wears  the  black  gown  of  a  proctor.  Zimmerman  sees  enemies 
everywhere.  Cardan,  whose  son  is  implicated  in  a  plot  which 
will  lead  to  his  death,  is  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  bloody  mark 
on  his  finger,  which  increases  daring  fifteen  days.  Bavaillac 
relates  that  he  saw  victims  fiying  before  him,  and  found  on  a 
statue  the  bead  of  a  Moor  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  stndio  of  an 
artist. 

Many  criminals  have  been  pursued  by  the  spectres  of  those 
whom  they  have  assassinated;  some  are  horrified  at  seeing  the 
ghost  of  a  father,  mother,  or  child,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  beings  are  living  and  present  with  them. 

Hallucinations  of  sight,  which  reproduce  the  objects  that  are 
the  most  interesting  to,  and  make  the  greatest  impression  on  the 
multitude,  have  excited  general  attention  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
they  are  also  discussed  in  a  number  of  works  under  the  name  of 

This  belief  in  visions  was  formerly  so  nniversal,  that  there 
was  neither  caetle,  churchyard,  house,  secluded  spot,  or  street 
which  was  not  haunted  by  one.  Everybody  was  the  hero  of  an 
apparition ;  and  hallucinations,  heretofore  occurring  singly,  ap- 
peared as  an  epidemic ;  thus,  during  the  plague  in  Neocesarea, 
spectres  were  seen  to  enter  the  houses ;  likewise  in  Egypt,  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  black  men,  without  heads, 
were  seen  to  row  on  the  sea  in  boats  of  brass.  During  an  epi- 
demic which  depopulated  Constantinople,  demons  were  seen 
running  from  house  to  house,  and  striking  the  inhabitanta  with 
death. 

Id  the  consideration  of  177  cases  of  hallucination,  we  found 
the  proportion  as  follows : — 
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nallacinatioQS  of  sight     ....       78 
of  sight  and  hearing  .  46 

of  hearing  ...       16 
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formed  in  the  brain,  are  conaeqaentlj  bat  imperfeoti;  clothed 
in  their  material  forms. 

To  this  canse  must  he  added  the  infiuence  of  darkneee  and 
silence ;  occasionally,  figures  and  objects  are  only  half  formed. 
Hallncinists  see  only  a  portion  of  a  body — the  head,  or  the 
limbs;  sometimes  they  see  it  reveraed,  or  divided  in  half. 
Moreover,  an  apparition  may  only  consist  of  an  arm,  a  hand, 
or  an  eye.  A  woman  told  ns,  long  since,  that  she  constantly  sav 
a  head  in  profile,  the  eye  of  which  was  always  looking  at  her. 
This  variety  eicplains  the  stories  told  of  heads  which  haunt 
criminals,  and  of  a  vengeful  eye  ever  gazing  on  a  culprit. 
We  have  given  the  case  of  an  hallucinated  female,  who  saw  her 
eye  leave  its  socket  and  roll  on  before  her.* 

Visual  creations  undergo  tnotiotu,  change*  of  dimension,  <md 
tran^ormationi  of  form.  Thus  objects  which  appear  fixed, 
begin  to  move  and  increase  indefinitely,  until  they  vanish  into 
distance.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  gradually  shrink  until  they 
appear  to  sink  into  the  earth. 

Mr.  Bayle  mentions  an  old  custom-honse  officer,  who  was 
daily  tormented,  at  a  certain  hour,  by  a  very  singnlar  vision; 
all  at  once  he  would  perceive  a  spider  suspended  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ceiling.  He  would  see  it  increase  in  size,  until  it 
completely  filled  the  room,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  stified  by  this  horrible  and  gigantic  animal. 
He  recognized  an  optical  delusion,  but  could  not  surmount  the 
horror  with  which  it  inspired  him. 

Hallucination,  most  usually,  appears  luddenly;  it  may  dis- 
appear in  like  manner  or  persist  for  a  certain  time.  "A  lady," 
says  Muthey,  "on  retumiog  home  one  evening,  saw  a  man  in 
her  room,  who  fled  and  disappeared  through  a  closed  door."  The 
case  of  Kicolai,  already  described,  contains  curious  details  of 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  images.  The  figures  began  to 
move  more  slowly,  they  then  became  paler,  then  vapory,  and, 
finally,  dissolved  into  air.  The  spectre  seen  by  Spinosa,  in  his 
retreat  at  Rhinbourg,  disappeared  thns  gradually,  its  colors 
growing  weaker  around  the  head  of  the  philosopher.')'      The 

*  TheologiMis  have  termed  apparition  a  Talse  perception  of  txi  object 
voguelj  knovn  ;  and  vition  that  in  which  the  object  ia  clenrl;  maoirested. 
— Le  CardiDo]  Bona,  Du  DiBcemement  dea  Eaprits.  trad.  Franc,  p.  OTS. 

t  Opera  PosthDma,  epi*t.  xxx.,  Petro  Balling,  pp.  4T1~472, 
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duration  of  false  vianal  aeDsationB  Taries  coDsiderably.  Id  some 
cases  it  only  lasts  a  few  miaates,  whilst  in  others  the  same 
image  has  been  visible  for  twentj-four  honrs  or  longer.  Hallu- 
cinations may  supervene,  almost  at  the  same  time,  with  general 
delirium,  and  also  cease  with  it.  This  disposition,  according  to 
M.  L^lut,  occurs  principally  with  yonng  subjects,  of  a  sangnine 
temperament  and  a  lively  and  excitable  disposition. 

Although  night,  darkness,  and  silence  are  favorable  to  the 
production  of  visions,  certain  individuals  have  them  indifferently 
by  day  or  night.  Objects  may  disappear  en  closing  the  eyes, 
and  appear  again  on  reopening  them.  With  some  exceptions, 
visions  only  occur  during  the  day,  and  darkness,  far  from  favor- 
ing tbem,  makes  them,  on  the  contrary,  disappear.  But  there 
are  also  some  in  whom  they  occur  with  eyes  either  open  or 
closed. 

The  images  which  appear  to  the  hallucinists  usually  confront 
them,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  by  their  sides.  The 
distance  at  which  they  are  seen  varies  curiously.  The  skeleton 
head  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  appeared  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed. 

Sometimes  the  position  of  the  image  changes  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sight  The  physiologist  Bostock  says  that  appari- 
tions always  foUow  the  movement  of  the  eye*.  Many  cases  seem 
to  prove  that  the  intervention  of  an  opaque  body  may  conceal 
the  fancied  image.  The  celebrated  English  artist,  Martin,  saw, 
it  is  said,  beforehand,  and  by  a  real  hallucination,  tbe  pictures 
whose  plan  and  composition  be  had  not  yet  even  contemplated. 

Science  offers  many  analogous  cases ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to 
find  fantastic  images  conceal  external  objects  from  the  sight  of 
the  diseased  person.  The  German  physiologist,  Gruthuisen, 
says  he  is  perfectly  sure  that  floating  images  entirely  hid  tbe 
furniture  of  tbe  room  from  his  sight. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  occur  less  frequently  with  the  blind 
than  do  those  of  hearing  with  the  deaf.  Nevertheless,  science 
is  in  possession  of  several  examples,  and  in  our  own  practice  we 
have  noticed  three.  We  have  mentioned  that  of  the  celebrated 
Niebnbr,  who  described  to  his  friends  all  tbe  various  scenes 
which  he  bad  formerly  seen  in  his  travels ;  whilst  he  spoke, 
they  rose  up  before  bim  in  all  the  coloring,  animation,  and 
splendor  of  nature.     An  old  lady,  of  eigbty-two  years,  saw  a 
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considerable  nnmber  of  pereons  enter  her  room  daily  ;  she  had 
the  door  and  window  opened  in  order  that  they  might  pass  out. 
In  the  private  hospital  of  my  danghter,  Madame  Rivet,  is  a 
person  blind,  deaf,  and  dnmb,  who  both  se^s  and  hears. 

Hallttcinationt  of  smell,  tatte,  and  touch  are  eimpler  than 
those  which  vie  have  Jutt  examined.  They  are  only  the  repro-  . 
daction  of  a  sensorial  impression.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  illusions. 

Some  individuals  who  experience  hallucinations  of  smell,  think 
they  inhale  the  most  exqnbite  perfumes;  others,  again,  com> 
plain  that  they  are  poisoned  by  mepbitic  and  pestilential  odors. 
The  appearance  of  holy  personages  fills  the  room  with  the  most 
delicious  scents,  whilst  that  of  demons  leaves  sulphuric  and 
noisome  ezbalationa.  A  madman,  who  had  sinned  against  good 
morals,  complained  that  the  devil  had  enveloped  him  in  a  cloud 
of  sulphur.  M.  Baillarger  knew  a  lady  who  was  continually 
distresaed  by  an  infectious  odor  which  she  believed  to  emanate 
from  herself.  One  day  that  Esquirol  invited  her  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  she  refused,  fearing,  as  she  said,  that  all  the  plants 
would  be  killed  by  the  scent  &om  her  person. 

To  these  hallucinations,  and  this  species  of  delirium,  may  be 
referred  what  Don  Calmet  relates  of  certain  men,  "who  damaged 
all  they  looked  upon,  even  to  the  breasts  of  the  nurses,  whose 
milk  they  dried  up ;  the  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  trees, 
which  fell  off  and  died  on  their  approach ;  so  that  they  dared  not 
enter  any  place  without  first  giving  notice,  in  order  that  children, 
nurses,  young  animals,  and  everything  which  their  looks  could 
infect,  should  be  removed."*  In  proportion  aa  we  progress  in  the 
study  of  this  singular  affection,  do  we  account  for  a  host  of 
historical  documents,  which  the  ignorant  skepticism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  ranked  amongst  fables. 

Hallucinations  of  taste  are  likewise  rare  ;  they  are  generally 
observed  at  the  commencement  of  insanity,  and  during  its  most 
active  period.  Gases  in  which  they  exist  alone,  in  a  cbronio 
state  are  very  unusual.  Such  persons  believe  they  are  partaking 
of  excellent  viands  and  drinking  delicious  wines,  although  they 
have  really  nothing.  Others  complain  of  having  detestable 
food,  tasting  of  verdigris.     Illusions  of  taste  ore  more  frequent. 

•  Truti  Bar  lea  ApparitiotM,  t.  i.  p.  4G3. 
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The  insane  lick  the  walls,  belieTiDg  them  to  be  sugar ;  they  eat 
gravel,  earth,  and  dirt,  and  maintain  that  thej  are  of  excellent 
flavor.  The  difficulty  of  distingnishing  tbese  lesions  of  sensi- 
bility, above  all  in  mania,  explains  the  reason  why  tbey  have 
hitherto  been  slightly  noticed.  It  is  also  frequently  difficult  to 
distingoisb  hallucinations  of  touch  from  illnsions.  One  of  the 
most  common  forms  is  that  caoaed  by  imaginary  electric,  galvanic, 
and  pnenmatic  machines,  and  by  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
patients  complain  of  being  experimented  on,  professing  that 
they  have  received  electric  dischugee,  have  been  pierced, 
pinched,  beaten,  and  whipped. 

Mathews,  mentioned  by  Haalam,  professed  to  be  onder  the 
control  of  a  set  of  wretches,  who,  by  means  of  an  ingenioos  ma- 
chine, of  which  he  gave  a  description  and  drawing,  put  bim  to 
inanfferable  tortnre.  Some  feel  themselves  pierced  with  naiU, 
and  lacerated;  others  affirm  that  they  are  being  suffocated,  that 
persons  and  animals  are  walking  over  them,  that  they  are  thrown 
down,  and  half  killed  with  blows.  This  peculiarity  should  be 
generally  known,  as  such  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  patients 
has  frequently  imposed  on  tbeir  relatives. 

The  impression  of  touch  is  very  frequent  in  females.  One 
young  lady  affirms  that  she  is  nightly  flogged  until  blood  flows. 
Another,  somewhat  advanced,  complains  to  us,  with  great  indig- 
nation, that  she  is  very  ill  treated. 

Sorcerers  affirm  that  tbey  were  often  struck  by  the  devil,  who 
thrashed  them  soundly ;  they  ate  and  drank  at  very  splendid 
feasts.  Many  remarked  that  these  repasts  did  not  nourish  them, 
for  they  felt  as  hungry  aa  before.  One  of  my  patients,  a  de- 
ranged paralytic,  complained  to  me  that  every  night  his  feet 
were  burned.  Two  others  were  continually  moving  from  place 
to  place,  to  escape  the  wind  that  was  blowing  on  tbeir  legs ;  and 
Bavaillac  felt  a  figure  jumping  on  his  body. 

The  sensation  of  being  detained  by  invisible  bands,  and  in 
females,  of  being  sucked,  should  also  be  mentioned.  Some  of 
the  insane  complain  that,  during  the  night,  all  their  blood  is 
pumped  out  by  frightful  figures,  who  suck  them. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  these  diflTerent  cases  of  hallucina- 
tion, above  all  those  affecting  the  aeaaea  generally,  maybe  iden- 
tified 80  closely  with  illusions  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  them ;  but  in  other  cases,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
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sensations  of  bypochondriitcs  appear  evidentlj  to  arise  in  the 
brain,  and  may,  bj  concentration  of  thoaght,  act  on  its  organs, 
and  cause  nervons  disorders.  Some  insane  persona  think  their 
heads  so  light  that  they  must  he  empty,  or  so  heavy  that  they 
seem  filled  with  lead. 

From  close  observation,  It  seems  to  be  decided  that  halluci- 
nations are  rarely  confined  to  one  sense ;  in  recognizing  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  on  which  M.  Foville  particularly  insists,  we 
may  add  that,  in  general,  hallucinations  of  one  sense  prevail 
greatly  over  the  others.  It  is  chiefly  in  acute  diseases  that  the 
union  of  several  hallucinations  takes  place. 

Hallucinations  of  the  difTerent  senses  often  occur  in  conjuno' 
tions  of  two  or  three.  Dr.  Fressat  remarked  that  false  senso- 
rial sensations  succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  patient  in  the 
following  order :  Hallucinations  of  sight  or  hearing,  of  smell, 
then  of  taste  and  touch,  "so  that,"  said  he,  "the  last  have 
always  brought  in  their  train  those  of  the  preceding  sense ;  thus 
hallucination  of  smell  is  also  that  of  sight  and  hearing ;  general 
ballacination  of  touch  is  also  that  of  eight,  hearing,  smell,  and 
taste,  at  the  same  time. 

When  hallucinations  of  several  senses  exist,  they  are  ordi- 
narily intimately  connected ;  as  may  he  remarked  in  the  case  of 
the  patient  who  licked  the  walls  because  they  appeared  to  him 
to  be  covered  with  delicious  oranges,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
inhaled  their  odor  and  tasted  the  fruit. 

Hallucinations  of  several  senses  sometimes  reproduce  vivid 
anterior  sensations,  which  had  occurred  simultaneously.  On 
this  point,  M,  Baillarger  mentions  a  woman  on  whose  head  a 
flower-pot  fell,  and  who  directly  afterwards  heard  the  noise  it 
made  in  being  shattered  on  the  pavement.  Subsequently, 
twenty  times  a  day,  she  felt  the  same  blow,  and  heard  the  same 
sound. 

Association  of  ideas  explains,  in  an  infinity  of  cases,  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  hallucinations  of  several  senses. 

The  payehieal  hallveinattoTU  of  M.  Baillarger,  of  which  we 
are  about  to  point  out  the  principal  characteristics,  have  been 
severely  criticized  by  M.  Michea,  who  has  termed  them  falte 
kallueinatiom.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  strange  error,  to  make  the 
study  of  dreams  a  basis  on  which  to  build  two  kinds  of  halluci- 
nations.    All  fantastic  perceptions  occurring  to  a  man  in  sleep, 
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are  to  him  as  realities.  To  admit  of  hallucinatioDS  stripped  of 
their  appear&noe  of  objeotivit;,  words  without  sound,  images 
iritlioat  form  and  color,  is  to  confuse  all  psjohological  forma. 
Hallucination  implies  alioayi  and  neceMsarily  the  appearance  of 
an  external  object,  a  concrete  phenomenon,  a  material  reality."* 
According  to  M.  Mich^a,  a  false  hallucination  is  the  form  which 
serves  as  a  direct  transition  to  sensorial  illusion,  as  the  latter  is 
the  form  which  immediately  precedes  real  hatlucination.t 

We  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  of  M.  De  Chambre,  nor  our 
own,  on  the  absence  of  proper  proofs,  to  establish  the  interren- 
tion  of  the  senses  in  hallucinations;  once  again,  according  to 
our  Tiew,  in  the  two  kinds  of  hallucinations  mentioned  by  Mons. 
Baillarger,  there  is  only  a  difference  in  intensity  and  degree ; 
but  viewed  psychologically,  the  study  of  hallucinations  termed 
pt^ehical,  which  are  almost  entirely  formed  by  perceptions  of 
hearing,  present  several  very  important  points  of  observation. 
To  them,  in  fact,  may  be  traced  several  singular  conditions  of 
the  mystics.  The  Lettret  Spirituellea  tur  VOraiaon  furnish  us 
irith  osefdl  iDformatioD  on  this  subject.  They  admit  of  intel- 
lectual and  corporeal  visions,  internal  and  external  voices  and 
Bentences,  odors  and  tastes,  which  sometimes  affect  the  mind,  at 
others,  the  sensorial  organs.  Of  the  voices,  some  are  intellectual, 
and  created  in  the  interior  of  the  mind;  others  corporeal,  and 
strike  the  external  ears  of  the  body.  Thus  the  division  proposed 
by  Mons.  Baillarger,  does  not,  according  to  this  author,  present 
anything  new;  it  is  that  of  mystic  authors.  He  %nm6  ptychical 
hallucinations,  visions  and  intellectual  locutions ;  and  psycho- 
eenaorial  hallucinations  he  terms  visions  and  corporeal  locutions. 
As  proofs,  in  support  of  hia  opinion,  this  physician  remarks  that 
hallucinations,  in  dreama,  are  generally  psychical;  no  sensorial 
impression  is  preserved  on  awaking.  At  other  times,  on  the 
contrary,  the  direction  of  the  voice,  and  its  strength,  is  recol- 
lected. A  sensation  of  smoke,  pressure,  and  blows  remains. 
There  are  patients  who  hear  a  thought  at  a  distance,  and  fre- 
qnentiy  assert  that  they  can  converse  mentally  with  those  who 
snrronnd  them.  They  answer  questions,  which  they  imagine  to 
be  addressed  to  them,  without  a  single  word  having  been  uttered. 

*  inobia,  op.  eit.  p.  102,  et  mq. 
f  Psjcbo-senaorial  bollucinatioB. 
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Learet  relates,  in  his  JPragmeni  Peychologiquet  tur  la  FoUe, 
that  Friar  Gilles,  disciple  of  Saint  Frsn^ois,  and  Saint  Louis 
the  King,  conversed  a  long  time  with  extreme  consolation  of 
mind,  and  withont  the  aid  of  words,  which,  says  Friar  Gilles, 
would  more  have  impeded  than  assisted  us,  by  reason  of  the 
sweet  peace  which  onr  sonls  experienced. 

Patients  of  this  class  pretend  that  there  are  invisible  interro- 
gators within  them,  who  speak  with  them,  in  thought,  mind  to 
mind,  by  intuition,  magnetism,  and  idea;  they  hear  internal 
voices.  On  this  subject,  the  very  ourions  case  of  Noel,  detailed 
by  Cazanvielb,  may  be  consulted.* 

An  insane  woman,  in  the  Saltp^triere,  always  replied  to  the 
questions  addressed  to  her  by  Dr.  Leuret;  when  the  physician 
ceased  speaking,  she  continued  the  conversation,  and  gave  an- 
swers to  fresh  questions  which  she  imagined  were  addressed  to 
her,  but  which  had  no  connection  with  each  other.  **To  whom 
are  you  talking?"  inquired  Leuret;  *'I  am  not  speaking  to 
jou." — "I  hear,"  she  replied,  "your  thoughts,  and  I  do  not 
know  why."    A  reply  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  seer,  Blake. 

The  cases  in  which  the  hallucinated  hear  voices  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  receive  commnnications  by  a  sixth  sense,  still  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  class.  Sometimes  it  ia  not  in  the  epigas- 
trium alone  that  a  part  of  their  thoughts  seem  to  dwell ;  it 
appears  to  tbem  that  their  entire  minds  are  exercised  on  the 
point.  Van  Helmont  experienced  this  onder  the  influence  of 
the  poisonous  action  of  aconite. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  patients  sometimes  use 
the  word  voice,  for  want  of  another  expression,  to  convey  their 


Independently  of  the  phenomena  pecnliar  to  each  sense, 
there  exist  others  common  to  the  whole  group. 

General  Symptoms. — In  the  study  of  hallucinations,  a  fact  is 
revealed  which  appears  specially  to  belong  to  insanity.  The 
man  who  perceives  the  first  dawninga  of  hallncination  has  often 
the  power  to  conceal  it;  so  that  it  is  only  when  the  evil  has 
burst  forth  that  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  it.  Fsycho- 
logical  researcbes  of  the  highest  interest  might  be  made  of  the 
method  in  which  a  false  idea,  at  first  slight  and  fugitive,  tra- 

*  Du  Suicide  et  de  1' Alienation  mentale  dans  Iob  C&mpagnes,  p.  166. 
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verses  tbe  brain  like  lightning,  to  reappear  at  some  moment  when 
least  expected.  It  would  be  very  curious  to  examine  how  this 
impalpable  idea,  vhoae  existence  is  only  indicated  by  the  asBO- 
ciatioDS  which  it  calls  forth,  is  colored,  pictured,  and,  finally, 
usnmes  a  body,  which  places  itself  before  its  victim,  and  pur- 
sues him  everywhere  like  his  shadow.  When  the  hallucination 
occora  in  this  manner,  before  insanity  is  discovered  by  parents 
or  friends,  who  perceive  no  disorder  either  in  words  or  actions, 
then,  most  frequently,  a  change  is  observed  in  the  conduct  and 
affections  of  the  party  attacked.  Hallucinations  may  have  no 
influence  on  the  conduct,  either  because  the  individual  is  conscious 
of  the  morbid  phenomena  which  he  experiences,  or  that  he  does 
not  allow  hie  actions  to  be  influenced  by  them.  This  state  is 
sometimes  greatly  prolonged,  and  is  in  nowise  incompatible 
■with  the  free  exercise  of  reason. 

When  the  sufferer  has  once  .yielded  to  the  power  of  the  hal- 
lucination, his  conviction  in  its  reality  is  profound ;  nothing  can 
persuade  him  that  it  is  a  sensorial  error.  Some  cases,  indeed, 
are  quoted  in  contradiction  of  this  doctrine ;  bat,  whilst  we  ad- 
mit such,  we  look  on  them  as  exceptions.  It  is  to  the  firm 
persuasion  which  the  hallucinated  have  of  the  existence  of  their 
Tifiions,  that  the  heroic  patience  with  which  sorcerers  supported 
the  tortures  imposed  by  their  ignorant  judges  must  be  attri- 
buted. The  gin  once  accepted,  it  was  to  them  what  the  philo- 
sophic idea  was  to  Savanarole,  Campanella,  Vanini,  and  so 
many  others  who  died  in  its  defence  on  the  scaffold.  Perhaps, 
also,  this  deep  conviction  may  be  attributed  to  the  remark  they 
would  naturally  make,  that  they  could  judge  of  real  objects  as 
correctly  as  other  men.  This  rule  is  not  without  exception,  for 
there  are  some  hallucinated  persons  who  are  conscious  that  they 
are  delirious,  and  are  aware  that  their  sensations  are  false,  and 
this  conviction  is'  even  mingled  in  the  hallucinations  of  their 
dreams. 

The  hallucination  which,  under  some  circumstances,  has  shown 
itself  as  a  predominant  symptom,  may  be  marked  or  enfeebled 
by  other  forms  of  mental  alienation,  or  nay  reappear,  and  exist 
after  the  termination  of  the  malady. 

One  of  the  most  decisive  symptoms  is  to  see  a  patient  in  the 
midst  of  a  walk,  or  an  animated  conversation,  suddenly  stop, 
listen,  even  move  aside  to  reply  to  the  voice  which  quesUons 
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him,  to  look  st  the  ohject  presented,  to  inhale  odore,  taste  food, 
or  become  irritated  by  blows.  Whilst  I  am  writing,  I  observe 
one  who  has  kept  silence  for  two  years,  bat  whose  pantomime  is 
.most  expressive ;  he  qaestions,  replies,  accuBes,  defends  himself, 
and  addresses  reproaches.  His  conTersation  with  imaginary 
beings  are  very  frequent.  Esqoirol  suggested  that  these  symp- 
toms may  be  noticed  in  all  insane  persons ;  but,  he  adds,  that 
individuals  who,  prior  to  the  malady,  were  ruled  by  passion  or 
exposed  to  powerful  struggles  of  mind,  are  more  liable  to  them 
than  others,  above  all  if  they  have  applied  to  abstruse  and 
speculative  studies.  We  see  patients  daily  who  gesticulate,  talk 
with  imaginary  beings,  and  appear  very  much  absorbed  in  lis- 
tening to  them,  BO  that  this  disposition  appears  to  us  rather 
applicable  to  the  major  part  of  the  hallucinated,  than  to  a  par- 
ticular section. 

The  different  forms  of  alienation  impress  their  character  on 
hallucinations.  In  lypemama,  the  apparitions,  voices,  odors, 
etc.,  are  most  nsoally  those  of  wretched-looking  figures,  mou- 
Bters,  menacing  words,  which  excite  to  evil,  and  mcphitic  ema^ 
nations.  If  the  insanity  leans  particularly  towards  religious 
subjects,  then  the  patients  see  devils  or  angels.  In  erotomania, 
they  are  handsome  youths  or  beautiful  girls.  When  suicidal 
and  homicidal  monomania  prevail,  they  then  hear  voices  exciting 
them  either  to  kill  themselves  or  others.  In  general,  the  hallu- 
cinations of  monomania  vary  bat  little,  and  are  observed  long 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  msJady.  In  the  melancholy  form,  the 
cerebral  disorder  sometimes  commences  with  an  h^ucination, 
but  most  frequently  the  monomania  is  developed  by  a  passion, 
an  exclusive  idea  to  which  hallucination  unites  itself;  and  results 
in  a  personification  of  that  idea  which  augments  still  more  the 
convictioD  of  the  alienated.  In  stupidity,  hallucination  is  pre- 
monitory, and  frequently  accompanied  by  mental  alienation. 

Hallucinations  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  mania;  but 
they  are  not  so  fixed  as  in  the  preceding  kind.  They  vary  with 
the  ideas  of  the  maniac,  or  if  they  appear  beneath  the  torrent 
of  ideas  and  of  sensations  which  his  brain  continually  creates, 
they  are  weakened,  or  at  least  in  a  great  degree  masked.  "  Hal- 
lucinations," says  M.  Aubanel,  "sometimes  annooDce  the  com- 
mencement of  mania;  they  are  fugitive,  nnmeroas,  and  capri- 
aom;  much  more  frequently,  maniacal  delirium  gives  rise  to 
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hsIlvctufttionB,  which  in  manift  &re  sometimes  the  last  eymptom. 
The  pstjent  is  calm  and  rational,, yet  he  hears  roices.  They 
may  continne  for  seTerat  days  in  individuals  whose  reason  is 
entirely  restored.  Hallucinations  are  less  common  with  maniacs. 
than  iUnsions  of  the  senses.  This  sensorial  aberration  explains 
why  certiun  maniacs  eat  filth,  and  resist  intense  cold,  etc" 

Hallucinations  may  exist  with  acute  dementia,  but  they  are 
rare  and  slight.  Dementia  appears  less  favorable  to  their  ex- 
istence and  duration  than  the  two  preceding  forms.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  hallucinations,  being  occasioned  by  an  exaltation  of 
the  faculties,  can  only  be  transitory  in  the  demented.  This 
theory  is  not  entirely  supported  by  olraervation.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  many  hallucinations  in  this  kind  of  madness  have 
been  described,  the  degrees  of  which  are  infinite,  and  present, 
moreover,  two  important  varieties — monomaniac  and  maniac  de- 
mentia. In  paralytic  dementia,  these  false  sensations  are  rare; 
and  authors  have  asserted  that  they  never  occur  but  in  the  first 
period  of  that  disease.  "  iN'ever"  is  a  word  no  truer  in  medicine 
than  in  politics.  For  twelve  months  I  attended  a  paralytic 
patient,  who  hardly  spoke,  could  scarcely  walk,  and  yet  who  fre- 
quently saw  a  shark  ready  to  devour  him.  When  his  terror 
reached  its  climax,  his  tongne  was  loosened,  he  uttered  terrible 
shrieks  whilst  speaking  of  the  shark,  threw  himself  back,  and 
wonld  have  leaped  out  of  bed,  if  his  strength  had  permitted  it. 

Esqnirol  says  that  hallucinations  are  usually  the  lot  of  weak 
minds.  Certainly,  errors  of  sensation  are  remarked  in  indi- 
viduals of  very  ordinary  intellect,  but  they  are  equally  observed 
in  men  of  highly  cultivated  minds.  Amongst  the  hundreds  of 
insane  who  have  come  under  our  notice  since  we  first  attended 
to  this  branch  of  pathology,  these  two  classes  have  bees  pretty 
equal  in  number ;  and  it  has  long  since  been  remarked  that  men 
the  most  celebrated  for  capacity,  depth  of  reasoning,  and 
strength  of  mind  were  not  exempt  from  this  symptom.  The 
Jav€»  <if  Plutarch,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  phantoms  of  Bru- 
tus, Dion,  Oasaius,  etc.,  refute  this  opinion. 

There  is  one  symptom  of  hallucination  of  high  interest,  on 
account  of  the  serioos  conseqnences  that  may  result  from  it. 
Apparitions  and  voices  often  act  only  negatively  on  the  insane ; 
but  they  are  also  frequently  the  origin,  by  their  ootuweb, 
menaces,  and  the  terror  they  inspire,  of  strange  aotiooa,  aad 
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flingular  uid  sudden  resolutions.  Thus  the  afflicted  of  this 
cIbss  prostrate  themseWeB  on  the  groand,  or  throw  their  arms 
around  the  nech  of  some  person  beoaoee  God  has  commanded 
them  to  emhrace  him,  offer  insults,  utter  sharp  words,  challenge, 
strike,  and  wound,  or  fixedly  look  on  the  ekj,  the  sun,  etc. 
These  acts  may  have  dangerous  conseqaences,  and  lead  to  sui- 
cide, theft,  mnrder,  or  arson. 

These  haUucinists  give  no  trace  to  those  whom  the  creations 
of  their  bnuD  have  once  marked  out  for  destruction.  A  man  de- 
stroyed his  child,  because  he  continually  heard  an  angel  com- 
manding him  to  repeat  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham.  "  An  inaaoe 
person  of  our  establishment,"  says  M.  Guislain,  "assertB  that 
invisible  persons  speak  to  him;  some  accuse  him  of  murder,  and 
announce  the  death  of  hia  mother,  whilst  others  defend  him. 
Happily,  the  patient  is  perfectly  aware  of  his  condition,  and 
speaks  of  the  strangeness  of  his  ideas,  for  which  he  cannot 
account." 

A  deranged  man  hears  a  voice,  which  be  obeys,  ordering  him 
to  mutilate  himself ;  and  a  girl  obeys  a  voice  which  commands 
her  to  murder  her  child. 

We  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  frequency  of  hallucinations 
which  make  the  alienated  believe  that  they  are  abased,  mocked, 
and  threatened.  "They  are  incessantly  calling  me  thief,  assas- 
sin," said  an  hallucinated  person  to  me  one  day.  "Who  calls 
yon  so?"  "  Tfi^,"  But,  like  the  greater  number  of  those 
belonging  to  this  class,  he  conid  not  point  out  any  one.  Some 
hear  agreeable  words,  conformable  to  their  wishes ;  others  bear 
menacing  language.  A  young  Englbh  lady  converses  every 
day  with  several  of  her  countrywomen.  Madame  C.  has  long 
conversations  with  the  angel  lUphael.  Numa  talked  with  the 
nymph  Egeria,  Mohammed  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  Luther  with 
the  devil,  Charles  IX.  heard  in  the  night  the  shrieks  of  the 
victims  of  St.  Bartholomew.  An  old  musician  was  constantly 
surrounded  by  the  harmony  of  instruments. 

The  circulating  and  digestive  functions,  sleep,  and  secretions, 
present  changes  which  should  be  noticed.  Messrs.  E/euret  and 
Mitivi^  have  described,  in  their  pamphlet  on  Th«  Rapid  Pvhe 
tff  the  AUenated,  that  under  this  fornt  of  delirium  the  greatest 
disorder  in  the  circulation  was  observable.  In  fifty  cases,  they 
have  reckoned  ninety-five  pulsations  in  the  minute.    Does  this 
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qntcknesB  of  the  pulse  belong  to  diseaseB  of  the  heart,  which 
are,  according  to  Messrs.  Nasse  and  Foville,  very  comtnon  with 
the  a^enated?  Might  it  not  also  be  the  result  of  sleeplessness, 
so  usual  a  symptom,  or  to  the  agitation  caused  by  visions  and 
voices,  conBtant  incitemeotfi  to  anger,  rage,  vociferations,  or  other 
kinds  of  emotion? 

At  first  the  digestive  organs  may  be  deranged,  when  cepha- 
]algi&  and  fever  exist ;  bat  they  are  chiefly  so  affected  when  the 
idea  of  the  hallucinated  person  is  of  a  motimful  character,  when 
he  fears  the  agents  of  public  justice,  and  ffendamtes,  and  is 
constantly  beset  by  constableB,  or  when  he  refuses  foodj  the 
result  of  these  prolonged  fastings  is  manifeBted  by  serious  dis- 
orders in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Constipation  exists  as  in 
madness.  The  fear  of  poison  acts  equally  in  impairing  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

The  sleep  of  the  hallucinated  is  generally  short,  and  almost 
always  disturbed.  Uneasiness  and  the  distress  which  many 
persons  feel  in  the  dark,  are  greatly  increased  by  apparitions. 
When  these  are  of  a  terrible  character,  and  the  voices  are 
threatening,  the  sufferers  cannot  enjoy  a  moment  of  repose; 
they  shriek,  fight,  and  exhibit  evidences  of  a  fearful  conflict. 
When  the  cries  of  an  insane  person  are  heard  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  visited  by  hallucinations. 

Disordered  secretions  offer  nothing  particular ;  occurring  as 
they  do  in  mental  maladies,  without  being  combined  with  hallu- 
cinations, they  may  be  referred  to  those  kinds  of  diseases. 

Inquiries  have  latterly  been  instituted  as  to  the  time  most 
favorable  for  the  existence  of  hallucinations.  Observation  proves 
them  to  be  most  common  in  the  evening,  at  night,  and  on  going 
to  rest,  and  that  they  obey  a  natural  law,  by  which  mournful 
ideas,  uneasiness,  fear,  and  terror  are  increased  by  solitude  and 
darkness.  But,  although  the  greater  number  of  hallac'inations 
take  place  at  night,  many  likewise  occur  during  the  day.  We 
subjoin  our  observations  on  144  cases. 

62  times  hallucinations  occurred  at  night, 

50     "  "  "         during  the  day, 

82    "  "  "        by  day  and  night. 

The  nature  of  the  hallucinatioos  does  not  appear  especially  to 
influence  the  period  of  their  appearing. 
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It  hu,  however,  beea  noticed  that  some  Iduds  of  haUncioa* 
tions  appear  indifferently  da;  and  night,  asleep  or  awake,  whilst 
others  only  come  in  the  night. 

M.  Baillarger,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Boyal  Academy 
of  Medicine,*  entered  into  more  circamstantial  details,  which 
ve  proceed  to  qnote.  Many  of  his  dednctiona  are  reriGed  by 
cases  contained  in  this  work. 

1.  The  transition  from  sleep  to  waking,  and  from  waking  to 
sleep,  exerts  a  positive  inflnence  on  the  production  of  hallucina- 
tions on  subjects  predisposed  to  insanity,  previous  to,  in  the 
commencement  of,  and  during  the  progress  of  this  malady.f 

2.  The  mere  act  of  lowering  the  eyelids  is  sufficient  with  some 
subjects,  and  even  during  their  waking  hours,  to  produce  hallu- 
cinations of  sight. 

5.  Hallucinations  occarring  in  the  intermediate  state  between 
waking  and  sleeping,  howsoever  short  of  duration,  become  most 
usually  continued,  and  excite  delirium. 

4.  Madness,  in  snbjects  already  attacked  by  haUacinations 
at  the  nioment  of  steep,  is  quickly,  and  from  its  commencement, 
characterized  by  hallucinations. 

6.  Hallucinations  occurring  whilst  awake,  frequently  become 
stronger  at  the  moments  of  falling  asleep  and  of  awaking. 

6.  A  fit  of  mania  may  follow  immediately,  and  from  the  first 
access,  hallucinations  produced  at  the' moment  of  falling  asleep 
and  of  awaking. 

.7.  Hallucinations  of  one  sense  occurring  during  waking  honrs, 
those  of  another  sense  may  be  produced  at  the  moment  of  fall- 
ing asleep. 

8.  The  transition  from  waking  to  sleeping  has  much  greater 
influence  on  the  production  of  hallucinations,  than  the  transition 
from  sleeping  to  waking. 

9.  It  is  frequently  after  the  suppression  of  a  hemorrhage 
which  has  produced  symptoms  of  congestion  towards  the  head, 
that  hallucinations  have  been  produced  at  the  moment  of  sleep. 

10.  The  influence  of  the  transition  from  waking  to  sleeping 
in  the  prodnotion  of  hallucinations,  proves  that  at  least  in  cer- 

*S£ftiioada24Mu,  1842.  M6moiresderAcad£mieRoysIe  deUMecine, 
t  xii.  p.  476. 

t  This  fut  has  already  been  noticed  by  Meister,  in  hia  Lettre  tut  I'lma- 
^nation. 
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tain  cases,  it  is  a  phenamenoD  parely  phyBical,  and  demancla 
purely  physical  treatment. 

11.  HallucinationB  occmriog  ia  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween waking  and  sleeping,  above  all  in  subjects  predisposed  to 
insanity,  or  who  have  already  been  deranged,  are  often  the 
indications  of  iinpending  delirium. 

12.  Hallucinationa  which  precede  sleep,  and  from  their  fint 
appearance  continue  duriDg  seTeral  hours,  are  a  cause  of  tran- 
sient madness;  and  may  excuse  acts  committed  during  the  night 
by  a  subject  who  on  the  following  day  will  be  of  perfectly  sound 
mind. 

Sattueinationa  in  Preama, — All  the  eymptoms  which  we  bare 
enumerated  may  be  reproduced  in  dreams ;  but,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  impressions,  they  are  often  less  vivid.  False 
sensations  do  not  always  cease  immediately  on  awaking  in  sane 
individuals,  only  they  disappear  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
whilst  with  deranged  persona  they  continue. 

The  action  of  thought  may  be  pursued  in  dreams,  and  events 
long  passed  be  reproduced,  works  may  be  completed,  and  new 
combinations  take  place.  The  hallucination  of  a  dream  possesses 
at  times  a  more  astODishing  character,  since  it  appears  to  an- 
nounce an  event  which  is  passing  at  the  moment;  the  best 
explanation  which  can  be  given  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the 
preoccupations  of  the  day  have  not  been  interrupted  by  sleep. 

Hallucinations  in  dreams  are  often  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  inoubus.  This  phenomenon  was  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  nocturnal  hallucinations. 

!rhe  hallucinations  of  sorcerers,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  very 
often  universal ;  they  saw,  heard,  felt,  smelt,  and  tasted  in  com- 
mon. This  symptom  also  belongs  to  deranged  and  even  sane 
persons,  but  is  much  less  frequent.  A  more  common  event  is 
to  hear  madmen  reason  during  the  day  in  accordance  with  their 
nightly  hallucinations. 

Finally,  there  are  cases  of  somnambulism  which  present  hal- 
lucinations similar  to  those  of  dreams.  Many  obserrations  in 
these  two  classes  prove  that  the  will  of  man  may  be  perverted, 
and  he  may  be  led  into  actions  involving  serious  responsibility. 

Sj/mptomt  of  lUusioru, — The  symptomatology  of  illuaions  is 

*  Bkillarger,  op.  cit.  1 12,  p.  476. 
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SO  closely  allied  to  tbat  of  hallacinatiooB,  as  to  need  only  a  biuq- 
mary  notice.  The  series  of  phenomeoa  (called  sensorial  and  in- 
telleotnal)  of  hallncinationa  will  bear  the  same  explanation.  The 
essential  characteristic  Ib  the  transformation  which  external 
objects,  or  those  which  exist  out  of  the  brain,  nndergo.  A 
stranger  may  be  transformed  into  s  friend,  a  relatire,  a  hus- 
band; or,  ft  woman  may  become  a  man.  The  persons  of  their 
fellow-patients  are  altered  to  those  of  other  indiriduals.  One 
person,  on  looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror,  was  so  strongly  agi- 
tated that  he  rosfaed  on  his  keeper  and  stabbed  him  with  a  knife. 
A  descendant  of  the  great  Reformer,  whom  we  attended,  uttered 
a  cry  of  horror;  she  had  jnet  seen  her  son  in  the  glass,  fright- 
fally  altered ;  this  illusion  was  caused  by  the  sight  of  herself. 
King  Theodoric  experienced  the  most  bitter  remorse  at  the 
sight  of  a  fish  that  was  serred  at  table,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Senator  Symtuachus,  whom  he  had  con- 
demned to  death. 

The  greatest  variety  of  symptoms  are  produced  by  illusions; 
thus,  some  persona  believe  they  hare  the  head  of  a  bird  or  a 
horse,  or  an  extremely  long  nose,  or  one  which  keeps  constantly 
lengthening,  or  a  body  made  of  wax;  others  are  persuaded  that 
they  increase  or  shrink,  or  fly  through  air.  Many  declare 
themselves  changed  into  dogs,  cats,  wolves,  and  devils.  The 
British  Review  mentions  the  ease  of  a  man  who  believed  he  was 
changed  into  a  teapot.  Van  Beerle,  convinced  that  he  was  made 
of  butter,  refused  to  approach  the  fire,  lest  he  should  melt,  and 
the  idea  caused  htm  to  throw  himself  into  a  well. 

A.Stone,  a  tree,  a  piece,  of  tapestry  are  metamorphosed  into 
frightful  apparitions.  The  forest-trees  people  the  country  with 
phantoms;  clouds  often  become  armies  engaged  in  battle,  or 
angels,  who  come  to  console  mortals.  Spectres  wander  at  night 
amongst  the  tombs. 

ninsione  of  hearing  are  no  less  frequent.  The  whistling  of 
the  winds  become  sighs  or  menacing  voices.  The  dash  of  the 
waves  bear  with  them  the  last  cries  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners. 
Bessna  seized  his  sword  and  killed  the  swallows  that  made  a  nest 
in  his  room.  "See  these  birds,"  sud  he,  angrily,  "they  accuse 
me  of  having  killed  my  father!"  of  which  crime,  history  informs 
us,  he  was  subsequently  convicted. 

Illusions  of  touch  are  no  less  remarkable  than  those  of  the 
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other  senses.  Scime  insase  peraona,  whose  skin  does  not  pro> 
perly  performs  ita  functions,  affirm,  on  the  slighteat  touch,  that 
they  arQ  beaten,  and  being  murdered ;  others  having  cutaneous 
diseases,  feel  insects  and  spiders  running  over  them.  Esquirol 
mentions  an  officer  who  frequently  uttered  loud  cries,  and  ap- 
peared to  drive  off  menacing  objects;  it  was  discovered  that  he 
took  each  blade  of  straw  for  tfae  beaks  of  birds  of  prey,  which 
were  wounding  him. 

Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  connected  with  the  ioternal 
organs;  the  sufferers  feel  insects  moving  in  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  snakes  gnawing  the  stomach,  and  frogs  and  toads 
moving  in  the  abdomen.  One  young  lady  was  certain  that  a 
worm  was  devouring  her  skull.  A  hypochondriac,  under  the 
care  of  Mons.  Rayer,  felt  a  large  and  a  small  worm  alternately 
moving  up  and  down  the  ceaophagus  and  stomach.  Atrophy 
of  the  spinal  marrow  belongs  to  the  same  class.  It  b&s  been 
asserted  that  hallucinations,  telating  to  visceral  sensations, 
were  very  often  combined  with  lesion  of  the  organs,  whilst  this 
morbid  disposition  waj  very  rare  in  illusions ;  the  distinction 
appears  to  ns  of  minor  importance.  A  general,  who  was  sub- 
ject to  rheumatism  in  the  knee,  seized  the  affected  part  with  one 
hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  dealt  heavy  blows  on  it,  repeat- 
ing: "Ah,  rascal,  yon  will  not  go,  then!"  He  imagined  his 
knee  to  be  a  thief. 

Esqnirol  ranks  all  the  phenomena  of  sexual  intercourse 
amongst  illusions  of  touch.  But  hallnciuation  must  also  have 
existed,  since  the  diseased  person  was  conscious  of  a  corporeal 


The  history  of  iucubes  and  succnbes  leaves  this  poiot  unques- 
tionable. The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  gives  proof  of  the 
number  of  nnfortunates,  who,  under  the  influence  of  this  variety 
of  demonomania  (hallucinations  of  the  organs  of  generation), 
confessed  themselves  to  have  had,  daring  &  series  of  years,  com- 
merce with  ^e  devil,  etc. 

It  is  very  common  for  insane  females  to  imagine  themselves 
outraged  by  the  other  sex ;  we  rarely  meet  with  examples  of 
this  class  of  symptoms  in  men. 

In  common  with  the  other  senses,  that  of  smell  is  a  cause  of 
error  to  the  insane ;  many  find  a  bad  taste  in  their  food  because 
their  digestive  functions  are  deranged,  and  the  mucus  of  the 
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month  is  dry  and  arid,  and  they  reject  nonrishment  under  the 
impreesion  that  they  are  going  to  be  poisosed. 

We  have  now  analyzed,  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  the 
physiological  phenomena  of  hallucination ;  it  remains  to  glance 
on  its  intellectual  mechanism,  and  on  the  conditions  most  favor- 
able  for  its  production, 

Esquirol,  swayed  by  the  sensual  philosophy  in  the  midst  of 
which  he'was  educated,  saw  in  hallucinations  only  recollectiom, 
associated  by  the  force  of  imagination.  Ideas  passing  through 
the  senses,  the  brain  could  not  imagine  any  sensible  form  the 
model  of  which  b^d  not  been  previously  recognized. 

"  It  would  take  too  long  a  time,"  said  M.  de  Chambre,  "to 
deduce  here  the  theoretic  motives  or  experiences  which  d«  not 
permit  us  to  recognize  the  limits  imposed  on  the  evolutions  of 
thought,  even  in  delirium.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  one 
reservation,  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  imagination  of  the 
hallucinated  frequently  oversteps  the  circlet  of  memory  to  act 
on  its  own  account." 

M.  Baillarger,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  conditions  favor- 
able  to  the  production  of  hallucinations  (psycho-sensorial),  has 
placed  them  nnder  three  principal  heads  :— 

1st.  The  involuntary  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination ; 

2d.  Suspension  of  external  impressions ; 

3d.  Internal  excitation  of  the  sensorial  organs. 

As  we  have  discussed  in  another  chapter  the  vslne  of  the 
opinion  of  this  author  on  the  slackening  of  attention  as  very 
much  adapted  to  the  production  of  hallucinations,  we  will  not 
repeat  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  recollect  that  if  in  reverie,  aliena- 
tion, the  intermediate  state  between  waking  and  sleeping,  and  the 
state  of  melancholy  with  stupor,  many  facts  lean  to  support  this 
theory,  yet  there  are  others,  equally  conclusive,  which  place  be- 
yond doubt  the  influence  of  will  and  attention  in  the  development 
of  hallucinations.  Thus  we  persist  in  saying  that  this  pheno- 
menon may  occur  in  the  highest  degree  of  meditation,  when  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  perfection  of  a  fixed  idea.  This  point  ap- 
pears to  us  undeniable,  as  instanced  in  many  celebrated  persons, 
who  could  reproduce  hallucinations  at  will.  It  is  also  the  opin- 
,  ion  of  Burdach,  who  says :  "Visions  may  occur  during  the  day, 
when  the  mind  is  concentrated  on  one  idea  and  detached  &om 
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tbe  external  world,  as  happens  in  e&stasj."  Raphael,  in  allud- 
ing to  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Transfignration  aays,  that 
during  its  progress  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  maniac  en- 
thusiast ;  he  forgot  his  identity,  and  the  scene  appeared  to  pass 
before  him. 

The  same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  suspension  of  exter- 
nal impressions ;  if  in  many  cases  it  exists,  in  an  equal  number 
it  is  missing.  We  attend  two  ladies,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  hallncinadonB,  are  perfectly  rational ;  the  one  hears 
voices  which  suggest  evil  thoughts ;  these  Toices  continue  their 
whisperings,  notwithstanding  needle-work,  amusement,  or  con- 
versation, in  which  she  joins  with  pleasure.  When  qneetioned 
as  to  these  voices,  she  replies :  "  My  conviction  in  their  exist- 
ence is  as  strong  as  yonrs  in  your  sensations."  The  other  is  a 
young  lady  who,  in  the  midst  of  conversation  or  of  .her  work, 
stops  suddenly  to  gaze  into  the  air.  To  any  interrogations,  she 
calmly  replies:  "  I  am  looking  at  the  snow  which  is  falling  from 
the  ceiling,"  or,  "  the  wall  has  just  opened  to  let  several  men  pass 
through."  These  visions  do  not  at  all  prevent  her  taking  part 
in  all  that  passes  in  the  parlor,  or  in  making  remarks  on  the 
conversation  and  works  of  other  ladies.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  is  there  any  symptom  of  reverie  or  forgetfulness  of  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  nor  does  speaking  to  them  suspend  the  hallucina- 
tions. The  scholar,  mentioned  by  M.  Baillarger,  appears  to  us 
a  powerful  example  against  the  suspension  of  external  impres- 
sions. We  cannot  then  say  that  this  is  a  general  disposition  of 
mind.  If,  however,  the  relaxation  of  attention  be  favorable  to  the 
production  of  hallucinations,  how  is  it  that  when  this  faculty  is 
strongly  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  vision,  it  still  con- 
tinues, and  even  for  a  considerable  time,  although  with  a  con- 
Bcioosness  of  its  fialsity,  as  the  cases  of  Nicolu  and  Bostock 
evince? 

A  last  condition  necessary  to  the  production  of  hallucination, 
consists  in  an  excitation  extended  to  one  or  several  of  the  sen- 
sorial organs,  at  least  in  their  intra-cerebral  portions.  As  a 
proof  in  support  of  this,  we  may  observe  that  persons  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  microscope,  often  see  suddenly  the  object  which 
they  have  been  examining  at  intervals,  for  several  boors  afler 
they  have  ceased  their  observations. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  that  which  relates  to  the  physiology  of 
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hallncinatioDS,  we  nnst  draw  ftttention  to  a  disposition  of  mind 
to  vhicli  the  name  of  Kallaevnatory  condition  has  been  given,  and 
which,  independently  of  hallncinations,  is  characterised:  let. 
B;  loss  of  coDScionsness  of  time,  place,  and  Buirouading  objects ; 
2d.  By  an  entirely  involuntary  exercise  of  memory  and  imagina- 
tion. This  is  the  aparte  of  Esquirol,  which  is  likewise  observed 
in  the  most  rational  men  who  are  absorbed  by  some  deep  medi- 
tation.*  The  involuntary  exercise  of  the  faculties  does  not  only 
accompany  hallucinations,  it  often  precedes  them;  forming,  as  it 
were,  their  precursor.  The  state  of  hallneination  is  of  variable 
duration;  it  may  last  for  several  houn,  or  only  for  a  fevr 
seconds. 

BBCAPiTTiLATion. — The  physiology  of  halltunnations  offers 
great  difficulties,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  considered 
inseparable  from  insanity.  Hallneination  has  been  described  by 
several  authors  as  composed  of  two  elements,  psychical  and  sen- 
sorial; the  &ct  appears  unfavorable  to  the  theory  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  senses.  The  sensorial  action  appealed  to  by  Burdach 
and  Miiller,  is  no  more  real  than  is  the  cerebral  pain  belonging 
to  a  long  amputated  member.  If  sensation  exists  in  the  organ, 
how  can  hallucination  of  the  blind  and  deaf  be  ej:plained  ?  -If 
even  the  phenomenon  passes  solely  in  ^certain  portion  of  the 
brain,  it  cannot,  for  that  reason,  have  any  need  of  the  sensorial 
organ. 

But  even  if  we  reject  the  intervention  of  the  senses,  the  divi- 
sion of  hallucinations  into  psj/cho-aensorial  and  paychical  is  do 
less  nseful  in  the  classification  of  the  phenomena.  The  degree 
of  intensity  appears  to  as  the  best  iUostration  of  this  clasu- 
fication. 

This  decomposition  of  the  elements  of  hallneination  natnrally 
-  leads  to  the  study  of  the  intellectnal  and  sensorial  phenomena. 
Amongst  the  intellectnal  phenomena  of  halluoinations  of  hear- 
ing, the  frequency  of  which  places  them  in  the  foremost  rank, 
we  most  range  different  kinds  of  noises,  the  repetition  of  some 
particular  word  or  words, 'the  reproduction  of  the  habitual  pre- 
occupation of  mind  in  the  indiriduat  Even  when  hallucinations 
present  some  extraordinary  feature,  they  may  be  traced  to  read- 
ing, conversation,  and  recollections.     There  are,  however,  a 

*  Des  Maladies  MeDtales,  Paris,  1838. 
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certain  number  of  visions  which  hare  no  oonnecUon  with  occa- 
pationB,  thoughts,  or  habitual  works. 

Hallucinations  may  come  from  without ;  they  are  more  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  invisible  beings,  who  speak  in  the  second  or 
third  person,  or  to  indeterminate  persons,  as  they,  them.  The 
namber  of  interlocutors  may  be  considerable. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  ia  reference  to  psychology,  is 
that  which  excites  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  two  individuals, 
or  two  principles  in  the  same  person ;  the  one  inciting  to  evil, 
the  other  urging  to  good. 

In  general,  hallncinations  are  not  nnder  the  control  of  the 
will.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  so ;  which  is  a  powerful 
argument  against  the  relaxation  of  attention ;  they  disappear  or 
continue,  notwithstanding  a  desire  to  the  contrary.  The  most 
powerful  concentration  of  thought  cannot  sometimes  reproduce 
an  hallucination  which,  a  few  moments  previously,  ^^^  appeared 
uncalled  for. 

When  ballncinatione  of  hearing  are  exhibited  in  several  lan- 
guages spoken  by  the  person  affected,  the  least  distinct  are 
those  of  the  language  with  which  he  ia  the  least  familiar. 

The  intellectual  facnlties  may  receive  a  greater  development 
in  hallucinations;  this  Symptom  particularly  has  been  already 
proved;  it  accounts  for  the  extraordinuy  influence  which  certain 
men  have  exercised  on  their  fellow-creatures,  with  the  reserva- 
tion, however,  that  these  hallucinations  are  compatible  with 
reason. 

Intellectual  hallucinations  of  hearing  may  be  the  reproduction 
of  vivid  anterior  sensations. 

The  sensorial  phenomena  of  hallucinations  of  hearing  are 
characterized  by  sounds  more  or  less  solemn.  They  most  nsa- 
ally  resemble  murmurings  and  whisperings.  The  sounds  may 
suddenly  cease  and  conversations  take  place  mentally. 

Extraordinary  noises,  and  revelations  from  the  other  world, 
belong  to  hallucinations  of  hearing. 

The  voices  may  be  very  near,  or  heard  at  a  distance,  and  in 
different  directions,  or  they  may  consist  of  noises  of  various 
kinds. 

Hallucinations  sometimes  occur  only  on  one  side.  The  hallu- 
cinated hear  with  bat  one  ear,  or  see  with  but  one  eye  ;  these 
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are  the  doable  hiillucitiations  {hallucinatioTu  d^doubliei)  oi  Mr. 
Mich^a. 

Hallacinations  of  hearing,  instead  of  being  external,  become 
internal. 

The  loss  of  the  sensaa  is  no  obetacle  to'  the  manifestation  of 
hallncinations. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  are  very  usual  with  persons  of  aonnd 
mind,  whilst  thme  of  hearing  are  much  more  common  with  the 
deranged. 

Amongst  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  hallacinations  of 
sight,  ma;  be  noticed  the  reproduction  for  a  greater  or  less  time 
of  an  object  always  the  same,  which  afterwards  assamee  a  great 
variety  of  changes. 

Hallacinations  of  sight  have  often  an  intimate  relation  with 
actaal  preoccupation  of  mind ;  at  other  times,  they  are  the  re- 
production of  yivid  anterior  sensations. 

Hallacinations  of  sight  are  generally  formed  by  the  most 
habitual  ideas  and  occupations.  In  general,  the  image  is  entire, 
but  sometimes  a  part  only  is  developed ;  for  example,  half  of 
a  body,  a  head,  or  an  eye.  It  is  probable  that  this  difference 
in  the  representative  sign  depends  on  the  mode  of  conception. 
Thus,  when  an  idea  has  caused  a  deep  impression,  the  image  ia 
reprodaeed  entire,  whilst  the  individual  sees  it  imperfectly,  or 
mistily,  when  the  impression  has  been  weak.  Perhaps  to  this 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  manner  in  which  a  number  of  the 
deranged  speak  of  their  hallacinations ;  thet/  have  »aid,  they 
have  intuUed  me,  and  no  other  explanation  can  be  obtained. 

The  sensorial  phenomena  of  hallacinations  of  sight  form  a 
more  interesting  study  than  those  of  hearing.  From  their 
commencement,  they  have  emotion,  and  varieties  of  size,  and 
form. 

Hallucinations,  in  general,  appear  aaddenly  ;  they  may  dis- 
appear in  like  manner,  remain  a  certain  time,  or  decrease  gra- 
dually. In  some  cases,  hallacinations  are  developed  at  the  same 
time  with  derangement,  and  cease  with  it. 

Hallucinations  occur  generally  in  the  night,  or,  at  least,  have 
more  intensity  at  that  period.  They  are  also  frequently  noticed 
during  the  day,  and  in  numerous  cases  continue  both  sight  and 
day.  Closing  the  eyes  often  causes  hallucinations  to  disappear; 
in  some  oircumstaaces,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced. 
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The  images  are  opposite,  and  follow  the  directions  of  the 
eyes ;  they  may  be  at  the  aide  ;  and  are  at  times  intercepted  by 
opaque  bodies.  In  general,  fantastic  images  cover  eztern&l 
objects,  and  conceal  them  from  the  sight. 

Hallucinations  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch  are  simpler  and 
more  rare  than  those  of  hearing  and  of  sight ;  they  reproduce 
almost  excloeively  senaorial  impression,  and  are,  moreover, 
extremely  difficult  to  diatinguiah  from  illuaions.  To  hallucina- 
tions of  this  nature  must  be  referred  those  pestilential  emana- 
tions from  individuals,  destroying  everything  around  them. 

False  perceptions  of  general  sensibility,  and  especially  those 
of  hypochondriacs,  may  originally  arise  from  the  brain,  and  be 
only  secondarily  conveyed  to  an  organ. 

Hallucinations  are  rarely  confined  to  one  sense,  although  one 
generally  predominates.  It  would  appear,  accor^ng  to  Mons. 
Fressat,  that  false  sensatioDS  succeed  each  other  in  regular 
order. 

Psychical  hallucinations,  which  are  almost  exclusively  consti- 
tuted of  the  perceptions  of  hearing,  comprise  intellectual  visions, 
and  the  locutions  and  interior  voices  of  mystics,  vhich  leave  no 
sensorial  impression  on  the  mind.  The  hallucinista  of  this  class, 
converse  mentally,  by  thought,  by  idea,  mind  to  mind,  hear 
voices  in  the  epigaatrium,  and  receive  commnnlcations  by  means 
of  a  sixth  sense. 

Independently  of  hallucinations  adapted  to  each  sense,  there 
are  some  common  to  the  whole  group. 

Hallucinations  may  exist,  for  a  length  of  time,  without  affect- 
ing the  reason ;  but  the  struggle  which  the  sufferer  undergoes 
generally  terminates  by  imparting  a  strangeness  to  his  conduct. 

The  steady  belief  of  the  hallucinated  in  the  reality  of  their 
false  sensations,  explains  the  indomitable  constancy  of  sorcerers 
in  the  midst  of  tortures.  (Doabtleas,  a  more  or  leas  decided 
anesthetic  must  be  added.) 

Amongst  the  reasons  for  this  conviction  may  he  ranked  the 
correct  judgment  of  the  sufferer  in  matters  foreign  to  their 
delirium.  Some,  however,  recogniie  the  falsity  of  their  sensa- 
tions. 

The  nature  of  haUuoinations  b  influenced  by  the  different 
forms  of  insanity. 
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All  men  may  hara  ballaoinationB,  the  most  exalted  as  well  as 
Ae  feeblest  minds. 

The  inflaeace  of  hallacinationB  nfay  lead  to  very  Berioos 
resnlts. 

Gircnlatory  and  digestive  functions,  sleep  and  the  secretions, 
evince  alterations. 

Certain  periods  are  more  favorable  to  the  production  of  hal- 
lucinations ;  such  as  the  transition  from  sleep  to  waking,  and 
from  waking  to  sleep,  evemng,  and  night.  Many  hallacinations 
occur  indifferently,  however,  by  night  or  day. 

In  the  hallucinations  of  dreams,  alt  the  false  sensations  may 
be  felt  which  are  observed  in  waking. 

The  labor  of  thought  may  be  continued  in  dreams,  which 
explains  many  curious  oases  which  have  been  described. 

The  accounts  given  by  sorcerers  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Sab- 
bath, were  only  hallucinations  occnrriug  in  dreams. 

One  peculiarity  noticed  in  some  deranged  persons  is,  that 
their  conduct  during  the  day  is  guided  by  the  false  sensorial 
impressions  of  the  night. 

The  hallucinations  of  somnambulism  offer  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  dreams ;  they  may  also  occasion  very  reprehensible 
acts. 

Zllnsions  may  exhibit  all  the  sensorial  and  intellectual  pheno- 
mena of  hallucinations,  which  they  frequently  accompany;  their 
essential  characteristic  is  the  transformation  of  external  bodies, 
into  fanciful  conceptions.  Deranged  persons  may  also  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  metamorphosed  object. 

To  hallucinations  of  touch  may  be  ascribed  the  false  sexual 
impressions  of  many  of  the  insane,  incubes  and  succubes,  and 
all  cases  of  this  character  with  which  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  teems. 

The  intellectaal  mechanism  of  hallucinations  may  not  be 
restricted  to  recollections  associated  by  imagination;  nothing, 
in  fact,  proves  that  this  last  faculty  does  not  often  overstep  the 
circlet  of  memory  to  act  on  its  own  foundation. 

Three  conditions  appear  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
production  of  hallucinations;  the  involuntary  exercise  of  me- 
mory and  imagination,  the  suspension  of  external  impressions, 
and  the  internal  excitation  of  the  sensorial  organs.  Relaxation 
of  the  mind,  without  doubt,  favors  the  production  of  hallucina- 
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tions,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  phenomenon  may  take 
place  in  the  highest  degree  of  meditation;  then  occnrs  what  has 
been  noticed  in  certain  Btates  of  the  body^  where  two  extremes 
ocoaaioa  symptoma  apparently  identical.  The  same  objections 
may  be  made  to  the  Buspeusion  of  external  impressions;  if 
in  many  cases  they  exist,  in  many  others  they  are  wanting. 

Finally,  there  is  an  hallucinatory  state,  which,  independently 
of  hallucinationB,  is  characterized  by  a  loss  of  the  consciousness 
of  time,  of  place,  and  of  surrounding  objects,  by  the  involnntary 
exercise  of  memory  and  imagination.  This  aparte  is  also  ob- 
servable in  men  absorbed  by  some  profound  meditation. 
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PATHOLOOICAL   ANATOMY. 

A  priori,  the  prodaetion  of  Wlnotnftdoo  not  M«il;  eipUined  bjr  tn  austomical 
lesion — How  tcooant,  by  patlialagieal  anatomy,  for  tlia  baUnciii&tionB  of  the 
cbUd,  tht  thinker,  and  the  poet! — Inleimittenoe  another  abjection — Aatopsj 
wiUioat  chanuteristic  anatomical  diaorden — The  greater  nomber  of  phjticianB 
do  not  belisTe,  in  the  preseat  atato  of  nHenoe,  In  any  special  known  alteration 
— The  relaUon  of  leeiona  to  hallueinationB  offeni  nothing  positiTe — The  brain 
ia  doabtleu  mixli&ed ;   but  iti  mode  of  change  ia  entirelj  nnknown — Bea^ilu- 

Aprioriy  it  eeema  difficult  to  connect  hallucinatioDB  with  ana- 
tomioal  lesion.  The  transformation  of  an  idea  into  an  image, 
or  rather  its  division  (dSdotiiUmant),  doubtless  presentB  difi'er- 
ent  appearances  in  the  child,  the  rational  man,  the  deranged 
person,  the  h^sterio,  and  he  who  ia  a  prey  to  fever,  but  it  is  no 
leas  the  fundamental  fact  of  hallucination.  By  what  lesions 
can  the  false  sensations  of  the  child  be  explained,  whose  fear 
makes  him  aee  demons,  assassins,  and  robbers— or  those  of  the 
rational  man,  who  sees  before  him  villages,  cities,  and  groupe  of 
men,  without,  however,  being  duped  by  these  fantastic  forms  ? 
Must  this  psychological  phenomenon  be  attributed  to  a  few  drops 
more  or  less  of  blood,  to  a  norroua  erethiamos  ?  The  same 
explanation  is  always  given  to  a  multitude  of  different  diseases : 
"  Doubtless  it  is  a  cerebral  modification ;"  but  it  is  contrary  to 
the  simplest  good  sense  to  give  a  uniform  explanation  to  symp- 
toms  so  varied  and  bo  numerous. 

Are  solitary  hallucinations  identical  in  the  alienated,  the  epi- 
leptic, the  hypochondriac,  and  the  furious  madman?  A&d  how 
can  we  suppose  them  connected  with  an  anatomical  derangement, 
when  we  see  them  disappear  suddenly,  return  at  indefinite  po- 
node,  in  the  morning,  the  day,  the  evening,  or  the  night  ?  The 
cerebral  fibre  is  evidently  affected  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
formation  of  the  idea;    but  who  has  ever  comprehended  the 
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modification  ?  It  may  be  anything  excepting  what  it  appears  to 
the  senses. 

When  a  man  of  genius  has  so  concentrated  all  bis  facnlties 
on  one  favorite  thought  that  it  takes  a  bodily  form,  do  we  know 
how  this  marvel  is  effected  ?  Ko  more  than  we  can  nnderstand 
the  mecbauiBm  of  thought.  Thus,  by  reasoning,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  cannot  he  appreciable  anatomical  de- 
rangement in  the  case  of  hallucinations. 

Let  us  now  see  if  cases  of  anatomical  pathology  resolve  the 
question  differently. 

Case  CXLIX.  On  the  first  of  August,  1839,  a  man  was  re- 
ceived in  the  hospital  of  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  aged  thirty-nine,  a 
printer  by  trade,  of  ordinary  height,  a  good  and  strong  consti- 
tution, beard  and  hair  black.  He  related  that,  seventeen  days 
previously,  he  had  been  attacked  in  the  street,  about  two  in  the 
morning,  by  several  men,  and  thrown  down  ;  and  that,  in  falling, 
be  got  a  wound  on  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  region.  This 
accident  alarmed  him  greatly,  and  on  the  following  night  he 
opened  his  door  under  the  impression  that  some  one  knocked. 
Soon  afterwards,  some  armed  men  entered  the  room,  who  seized 
and  ill-treated  him.  During  the  day  he  was  tranquil,  but  this 
hallucination  was  reacted  every  night.  Ihis  vision,  however, 
was  not  the  first  that  he  had  experienced ;  for  seven  years  he 
had  been  visited  at  times  by  similar  ones,  all  occurring  at  night. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  his  countenance  expressed  nothing 
remarkable ;  his  mind  was  perfectly  clear  ;  no  heat  in  the  skin, 
no  fever ;  all  the  functions  acted  well.  On  the  posterior  and 
superior  portion  of  the  head  was  a  wound,  which  had  injured 
the  scalp,  15  lines  long  by  13  broad. 

Sweetened  barley-water,  castor-oil,  SO  grammes.    Diet. 

About  eight  at  night  the  deliriom  returned,  the  patient  arose, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  put  on  him  the  strait  waistcoat.  He 
manifested  mnch  fear,  spoke  of  the  men  who  had  come  to  eeiso 
him,  and  endeavored  to  take  refuge  behind  the  beds  of  the  other 
patients,  uttering  cries  of  terror.  At  three  in  the  morning,  be 
had  recovered  his  mind,  replied  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
him,  and  was  aware  that  he  was  the  sport  of  an  illusion.  (Bleed- 
ing in  the  foot,  soluble  tartar,  15  grammes,  lemonade,  diet.)     - 

All  the  symptoms  of  hallucmation  were  reproduced  ia  the 
night ;  in  tbe  morning,  he  was  more  calm,  and  replied  sensibly 
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to  the  queBtioQB  asked ;  but  there  was  a  wildnesB  in  his  look, 
and  he  soon  endeavored  to  get  free.  (Sulphate  of  quinia.)  No 
febrile  symptoms. 

On  the  5th,  the  violent  delirinm  ceased ;  bnt  he  still  saw 
visions;  from  this  time  be  sank,  his  features  fell,  he  became 
pale  and  thin,  and  refused  to  eat.  On  the  11th  he  had  vomit- 
ings,  which  nothing  could  check ;  neither  draughts,  nor  a  blister 
on  the  epigastrium.  Od  the  16th,  the  patient  expired,  at  four 
in  the  morning. 

Atttoptjf  on  the  17*A,  80  hourt  after  death. — Sead.  The  me- 
ninges, and  particnlarly  the  pia  mater,  are  injected,  but  are 
easily  separated ;  they  have  not  contracted  any  adherence  to 
the  cortical  substance.  This,  carefully  examined,  presents 
neither  in^otioD  nor  change  of  texture ;  the  convolutions  are 
in  a  normal  state.  There  is  no  serosity  in  the  ventricles.  The 
cerebellum  has  its  natural  coDsistence  and  color.  The  olfactory 
and  auditory  nerves  require  no  notice.  No  serosity  in  the  base. 
The  surface  of  the  etomach  on  a  grayish  base  presents  a  very 
slight  injection ;  itisoniverBallymammiUated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  cul-de-aae. 

A  slight  arborescent  injection  b  observable  in  the  duodenum. 
The  liver  very  large.  The  wound  on  the  head  healed;  the  bono 
nninjured. 

This  case  of  hallucination,  as  simple  as  possible,  does  not  pre- 
sent any  anatomical  lesion  which  can  account  for  the  disorder 
of  the  sensations,  unless,  indeed,  we  consider  the  injection  of 
the  meninges  as  a  cause.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that, 
for  seven  years,  the  patient  had  been  subject  to  these  visions, 
and  that  during  this  lapse  of  tiitie  an  alteration  could  easily 
have  been  developed. 

This  is  not  the  only  autopsy  of  the  hallucinated  which  we 
have  made ;  in  some  cases  we  hare  discovered  nothing ;  in 
others,  we  have  noticed  injections,  several  times  alterations  in 
the  meninges  and  the  cerebral  substance ;  but,  even  ia  these 
eases,  it  has  been  impossible  for  ns  to  discern  the  connection 
between  the  lesion  and  the  disordered  sensations  experienced 
during  life. 

This  opinion  is  that  of  the  immense  majority  of  physicians 
who  have  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  autopeioal  researches. 
M.  Lelut  does  not  admit  of  any  anatomical  lesion  in  halludna- 
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tions.  M.  Calmeil  agrees  in  ttiis  view  of  the  subject.  Learet 
has  fotTDfJly  protested  against  tfaoee  who  assign  an  appreciable 
material  lesion  to  ballucinatioQB.  It  may  be  generally  asserted 
that  the  brain  of  an  hallucinated  persoD  does  not  resemble,  point 
for  point,  that  of  one  exempt  from  hallucinations,  bat  we  cannot 
indicate  wherein  it  differs. 

M.  Aubanel,  whose  treatise  proves  him  to  have  been  a  close 
observer,  says :  "  In  three  subjects  of  whom  he  made  post-mortem 
examinations,  two  of  whom  had  hallucinationa  of  sight,  the 
other  of  hearing,  he  could  not  detect  the  slightest  change  of 
testure  or  color  in  the  optic  or  auditory  nerves."  Farther  on, 
ho  states:  "I  have  made  very  Dumerons  autopsies  of  the  alien- 
ated in  Bic^tre.  I  have  encountered  multiplied  alterations, 
but  I  have  never  established  their  connection  with  the  pheno- 
mena that  engage  our  attention,  whether  by  reason  of  their 
nature,  of  their  inconstancy  and  variety,  or  of  the  different 
affections  which  have  existed.  These  alterations,  moreover, 
did  not  always  exist.  There  was  nothing  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  old  lesions." 

The  treatise  of  M.  Dupejr^  on  some  points  relative  to  deli- 
rium tremena,  contains  nothing  peculiar  to  hallucinations  in  the 
autopsies  which  are  there  described ;  they  are  known  lesions. 

Some  localizers  have  attributed  hallucinations  to  the  irritation 
of  a  portion  of  the  encephalus,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  they 
cannot  show  either  the  situation  or  character  of  this  lesion. 

A  physician  of  note  has  found  in  hallucinations  the  nervous 
cords  hard,  yellowish,  and  withered ;  and,  proceeding  higher, 
has  found  the  cerebral  portion,  to  which  the  nerve  is  attached, 
to  exhibit  more  or  less  serious  alterations ;  he  has  especially 
noticed  adherences  of  the  fibres.  When  these  facts  shall  have 
been  published  in  all  their  details,  they  will  attract  the  attention 
of  men  who  are  cultivating  our  science.  But  I  fear  that  it  is 
only  a  simple  coincidence ;  and  it  would  require  much  more 
decided  proofs  to  destroy  the  arguments  which  we  have  employed 
in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  or  to  effect  any  alteration  in 
the  present  state  of  science.  We  have  fre<)uently  found  the 
optic  and  acoustic  nerves  wasted  and  altered  in  their  texture, 
without  the  individuals  having  ballucinations.  As  to  lesions  of 
the  cerebellum,  mentioned  by  the  same  anthor,  it  would  appear 
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that  be  baa  himself  observed  tbem  in  deranged  persons  who 
were  not  hallucinated. 

Kboapitulation. — iBven  if  a  particular  lesion  existed  in 
hallucination,  it  atill  remains  to  discover  its  mode  of  action  in 
converting  an  idea  into  an  image,  or  rather  in  rendering  visible 
its  sensible  sign. 

The  same  objection  exists  in  describing  the  lesion  which 
peoples  the  eolitnde  of  the  child  with  phantoms,  and  that  of  the 
rational  man  with  all  kinds  of  images. 

Hallucinations  vary  according  to  cases,  and  the  same  lesion 
cannot  apply  to  all. 

To  explain  hallucinations  as  cansed  by  the  presence  of  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  blood,  would  be  to  remain  still  in  the  circle 
in  which  all  cerebral  diseases  are  at  present  clustered. 

The  researches  of  pathological  anatomy  have  not,  np  to  the 
present  time,  fnrnbbed  any  positive  data  on  the  mode  of  lesion 
peculiar  to  hatlucinations ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  which  reason- 
ing might  conjectnre. 

The  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Foville  are  neither  sufficiently 
nnmorous  nor  sufficiently  well  known  to  modify  general  opinion ; 
we  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  wait  until  this  gentleman  has 
published  bis  anatomico-pathological  researches. 
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PR0GRB8S— DXIEATION — DIAQlTOSia — PE0GN0SI3. 

pTOgriM  and  eorainuance  —  HaUudnationB  tie  irregalar,  remittent,  f 
constant — Causes  irhich  inSaenM  tliem  in  their  progreie — The  peculiar  fonn 
which  the  madnsBs  BSBomes  exerdses  an  Mtioa  on  halhioinatione — latermit- 
tences — Periodical  attacka. 

Duration — EiMbitB  great  differeoces — Varies  according  to  the  character  of  the 
haUncinatioD. 

Diagnotit — HaUndnations  easily  diacoTered  when  the  patient  speaha  of  them, 
sometimes  impossible  when  he  maintains  sileoce — Signs  by  which  thej  maj 
be  Tecogniied— Different  characteristics  of  uoctumal  hallacinatinna,  eomnam- 
buliam  and  ecstasy— Difference  between  hallucinatians  and  illasioaB — The  fornts 
of  insamt;  niaj  make  the  diagnosis  uncertiun. 

Prognotit — Yariee  according  to  the  Idnd— The  prognotis  modified  bj  the  period 
— Different  forms  oF  alienation  have  a  mariied  inflaeuce — Nerrona  diteases 
aggravated  bj  halluoinatione — Hsllaeinations  of  long  endurance  change  their 
nature  —  Prognosis  of  rimple  and  general  halincinations  —  Hallucinations 
acknowledged  by  the  patients  seldom  seriona — The  prognosis  more  important 
in  hypochondiia,  hysteria,  epileps;,  and  certain  ronetiea  of  illnaions. — Reca- 
piUUation. 

Hallucinations  do  not,  in  genorsl,  progress  eteadilj;  they 
return  at  irregular  intenrah,  aa  well  in  the  day  as  at  night,  and 
present  very  marked  remissions.  These  remissioDB  happen 
particularly  in  the  day,  and  their  variable  return  appears  to  ns 
a  powerful  argument  against  the  esistence  of  a  durable  lesion 
in  the  organ  attached  to  the  phenomenon.  This  rule  is  not, 
however,  without  exception;  in  melancholy  alienation,  when  the 
patient  thinks  he  has  been  arrested,  menaced,  or  is  alarmed  by 
some  frightful  vision,  and  pursued  by  enemies,  the  remission  ia 
not  always  appreciable.  The  ballucinations  lasts  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

Hours  of  repose,  distractions,  and  intellectual  or  manual 
occupations  are  sufficient  to  make  hallucinations  lees  sensible, 
and  even  sometimes  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  them. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  the  transition  from  waking  to 
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sleep,  and  vice  verta,  has  an  iDflaeaoe  on  the  production  of 
hallooinations. 

Evening,  darkness,  and  night  favor  the  return  of  hallacina- 
tioos,  or  augment  their  intensity.  It  is,  in  general,  at  night 
that  the  hallnciaated  are  agitated,  speak,  sing,  dispute,  and 
ahriek. 

The  form  of  insanity  exercises  an  influence  on  the  progress 
of  hallucinations.  Their  type  presents  differences,  according 
to  which  they  exist  with  certain  varieties  of  monomania,  with 
mania  and  dementia.  Sometimes  even  the  type  may  disappear, 
masked  by  the  alienation. 

Intermittence  has  oflen  been  observed  in  hallucinations,  and 
their  suspension  characterized  by  considerable  lacid  intervals. 

The  seasons  have  not  offered  any  effect  worthy  of  note. 

Hallucinations  having  been  constant,  may  become  remittent 
or  intermittent.  Thus,  it  happens  that  an  insane  person  is 
tormented  night  and  day  by  a  vision  or  a  voice.  After  awhile 
these  phenomena  cease  by  day,  and  only  occur  at  night.  With 
many,  the  exacerbation  is  more  powerful  night  and  morning. 
At  other  times,  hallucinations,  having  been  intermittent  and 
remittent,  become  constant. 

Periodical  returns  have  been  proved  in  some  cases,  without 
more  explanation  being  possible  than  ia  given  to  fevers. 

The  duration  of  hallDctoations  presents  great  variety;  we 
have  seen  some  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  and  others  last'for 
years.  Their  duration  is  often  long  when  attaobed  to  ohronto 
insanity. 

When  hallucination  is  manifested  suddenly  with  insanity,  it 
may  quickly  cease.  A  young  lady  became  suddenly  deranged 
in  consequence  of  a  disappointment  in  love;  she  thought  her 
lover  was  near  to  her,  and  spoke  to  him  constantly.  In  three 
days  she  became  aware  of  her  mistake.  A  man  habituated  to 
drinking  was  seized  with  furions  delirium,  and  endeavored  to 
kill  two  men  who  were  on  the  top  of  the  wall  menacing  him.  Ten 
days  afterwards  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  crazy,  but 
coolly  affirmed  his  convicUon  that  the  two  men  had  been  in 
his  room.  In  a  month  afterwards,  he  allowed  that  be  had 
been  strangely  deceived.  Hallucination  may  last  hut  a  few 
hours.  A  young  nan,  seized  with  one  of  those  sadden  frenzies 
Trhich  a  shock  or  change  of  place  suffices  to  cure,  said,  on  en- 
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tering  my  establishment:  "Who  is  that  Toman  dressed  invhite, 
that  walks  before  me?"  He  asked  the  same  qaestion  Beveral 
times,  bat  in  two  hours  spoke  no  more  of  it. 

Id  mania  and  acute  delirium,  hallncinations  may  be  very 
fugitive. 

In  gloomy  monomania,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  demonomania, 
their  persistency  is  great.  In  general,  their  exiBtenoe  is  but 
fleeting  in  advanced  and  senile  dementia,  and,  in  general  para> 
lysis  with  dementia. 

When  hallucinations  have  existed  for  sever^  months,  and  still 
more,  for  several  years,  in  monomania,  mania,  and  dementia  in 
its  first  stage,  they  may  be.  prolonged  for  a  length  of  time.  I 
have  seen  deranged  persons  who  have  had  hallncinations  for 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years.  Examples  have  occurred,  where 
they  have  existed  almost  a  lifetime. 

The  diagnosis  of  hallucinations  appears,  at  the  first  glance,  to 
present  no  difficnlty.  It  seems,  in  fact,  impossible  to  misappre- 
hend the  acts  of  a  man  who  sees  figures  invisible  to  all  others, 
and  hears  voices  no  one  else  can  hear.  But  such  is  not  always 
the  case ;  sometimes  the  hallncinated  is  conscious  that  his  sen- 
sations are  false ;  he  therefore  carefully  conceals  them.  This 
state  may  last  for  a  long  time,  without  any  indication  of  its  ex- 
istence. At  other  times,  a  man  acts  irrationally;  but  be  says 
nothing  of  it ;  the  greatest  mystery  seems  to  pervade  hia  con- 
duct; and  years  may  pass  without  the  enigma  being  solved. 
Dr.  Marc  has  related  a  cariouB  case,  and  he  judiciously  observes, 
that  in  this  ioetsQce  the  more  unique  and  eccentric  the  actions 
appear,  the  more  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  caused  by  hallu- 
cinations. 

It  is  necessary,  on  being  consulted  in  a  case  of  medical  jnris- 
prudenoe,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  hallucination  exists, 
to  take  acconnt  of  antecedents,  to  examine  actual  symptoms, 
and,  above  all,  to  take  into  consideration  the  physiognomy  of  the 
person  under  examination.  The  observatioos  required  are  of 
three  orders:  discourse,  actions,  and  writings.  If  the  person, 
speaks  of  angels,  devils,  and  animals  which  he  has  seen,  and 
these  visions  are  connected  with  his  habitual  ideas ;  if  they  occur 
at  irregular  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  suddenly ;  if  the  voices 
have  uttered  nonsense,  abuse,  or  menace,  and  these  relations  are 
made  incoherently,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  individual  has 
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hallacinations  of  eight  and  hearing.  This  opinion  preaentB 
greater  force  when  the  person  BtopB,  is  angry  and  furiona  because 
the  ToiceB  ioBolt  him^  or  is  constantly  moving  about  to  avoid 
their  menaceB.  The  refusal  of  food  under  pretext  that  it  is 
poisoned,  the  fear  of  entering  a  room  beoanse  men  are  concealed 
there,  the  action  of  looking  under  bedB,  up  the  chimney,  and 
disarran^n^  all  the  bedclothes  to  seek  for  then,  are  so  many 
proofs  of  disease.  Finally,  letters,  memoranda,  and  notes  dis- 
pel all  doubts;  for,  howsoever  plausible  the  reasons  alleged  may 
be  in  his  favor,  insanity  will  soon  betray  itself  in  these.  This 
examination  is  no  less  useful  in  medico-legal  estimates,  when  the 
individual  is  suspected  of  simulating  madnees. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  prove  that 
dreams,  Bomnambulism,  and  ecstasy  had  numerous  points  of 
resemblance  with  hallncinations,  but  we  have  never  profeseed 
that  they  were  identical ;  this  distinction  is  important,  and  we 
invite  attention  to  it.  Their  different  characteristics  have  been 
described.  Thus,  nocturnal  hallacinations  could  not  be  con- 
founded with  dreams,  inasmuch  as  they  make  a  deep  impressioa 
on  the  mind,  and  remain  clearly  engraven  on  the  memory. 
'*With  the  dreamer,"  says  iEequirol,  "waking  ideas  are  con- 
tinned  during  sleep,  whilst  the  halludnist  completes  (I  should 
prefer  to  say  continaes)  his  dream  when  almoet  entirely  awake. 
HallncinistB  differ  from  Bomnambniista  in  this  respect,  that  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  they  retain  a  faithful  remembrance 
of  their  sensatioiis,  whilst  somnambulists  recollect  nothing.  This 
IB,  however,  not  bo  constant  a  fact  as  has  been  stated;  we  have 
mentioned  proofs  to  the  contrary. 

The  nature  of  ecstasy  is  not  that  of  hallucination,  hut  they 
follow  each  other  as  the  Bhadow  follo.wB  the  sabstance.  In 
ecstasy,  the  nervous  influence  is  concentrated  on  a  single  point ; 
and  all  the  functions,  excepting  imagination,  are  suspended. 
In  the  hallucinated,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  functions  are  accom- 
plished ;  the  augmented  action  of  the  centre  of  sensibility  is 
sufficient.*  These  differences  do  not  Btrike  us  to  be  bo  decided 
as  some  pretend  ;  for  it  appears  to  ns  that  the  hallucinated  per- 
son is  under  the  influence  of  strong  preoccupation,  and  that  his 
imagination  is  also  in  action. 

*  Uonneret  and  Fleury,  CorapeDdium  de  M6decine  Pi&tiqne,  art  Falie, 
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Illution,  separated  by  some  writera  from  hallnmnation,  and 
nnited  to  it  by  others,  although  having  a  common  centre  and 
nnmerons  points  of  contact,  shonld  not,  it  appears  to  us,  be 
confounded.  Friedreiob,  M.  Aubanel,  and  others,  who  wonld 
reduce  them  to  one  class,  say,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that 
hallnoinatioDs  and  iUiisioDs  originate  in  the  same  spot,  the  brain ; 
that  they  are  constantly  changing  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
and  that  haUactnattons  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell  CQuld  not,  in 
most  cases,  be  distinguished  from  illusions  of  the  same  senses. 
These  statements  are  much  more  Bpecioue  than  real ;  because 
hypochondria  and  hysteria  have  each  tbeir  origin  in  the  brain, 
does  It  follow  that  they  are  alike,  as  even  esteemed  authors  hare 
maintained  ?  M.  Dubois,  of  Amiens,  in  his  excellent  work,  has 
clearly  resolved  the  question.  Tbeir  transformation  into  each 
other  is  no  more  a  reason  for  confounding  them,  than  the  pas- 
sage from  monomania  to  mania,  and  sometimes  from  dementia 
(although  much  more  rarely),  into  these  two  forms,  is  sufficient 
to  cause  these  three  kinds  to  be  described  under  the  generic 
name  of  insanity.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  in  the 
three  senses  designated  is  real,  but  not  insurmountable ;  for  in 
this  case  even,  the  difference  may  be  established.  Thus,  in  the 
case  we  are  about  to  relate,  the  characters  of  hallucination  are 
distinct,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  confound  it  with  illusion. 

Case  GL.  Madame  D.,  daughter  of  a  celebrated  physician, 
well  educated,  gifted  with  a  sound  judgment,  a  very  good  mosi- 
cian,  and  never  having  had  any  disease  in  the  ear,  has,  for 
many  years,  had  an  hallucination  of  hearing,  which  consists  in 
the  repetition  of  a  musical  phrase  for  several  consecutive  hours. 
This  lady  has  frequently  noted  these  musical  airs,  but  has  never 
found  them  worth  the  trouble  of  preserving.  They  are  at  times 
Tegular  melodies,  but  presenting  nothing  original,  and  yet  no- 
thing popularly  known;  at  other  times  they  are  only  incoherent 
notes. 

This  lady  is  oonsdous  that  she  is  the  sport  of  so  hallucination ; 
she  is  no  way  influenced  by  it,  but  yet  cannot  rid  herself  of  it. 
The  musical  airs  having  continued  for  a  time,  cease,  to  return 
at  intervals. 

M.  Meniere,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  case,  has  on 
several  occasions  examined  the  lady;  be  has  not  found  any 
defect  in  the  ear.  In  a  word,  the  characteristic  remains  decided 
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and  pathognomonic,  whiob,  to  our  minds,  irrevocably  settles  the 
qneation  of  the  inutility  of  an  external  impression  in  halluoina- 
tion;  whilst  in  illusion  it  is  indispensable.  There  can  be  no 
illnsion,  vithoat  an  image;  whilst  the  blind  and  deaf  have  hal- 
lucinations. We  might  add  that  the  conduct  of  the  hallucinated 
may  be  consistent  with  reason,  and  that  the  false  sensation  may 
long  exist  unperceived,  whilst  illusion  will  sot  escape  notice, 
and  will  finally  place  any  one  exhibiting  ita  symptoms  amongst 
the  insane. 

The  form  of  alienation  may  render  its  diagnosis  uncertain. 
Thus,  with  maniacs,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  recognize  the 
kind  of  hallucination,  or  to  distinguish  it  from  illusion,  because 
the  sensations  of  the  patient  are  all  internal.  His  actions  can 
alone  guide  the  judgment  of  the  physician. 

Prognotis. — Hallucinations  are  regarded  as  a  very  unfavor- 
able sign  in  insanity;  those  which  are  material  and  simple 
offer,  it  is  Bud,  a  less  chance  of  cure  than  those  which  arise  as 
a  symptom  of  another  form  of  delirium.  These  general  princi- 
ples require  some  development.  Solitary  hallucinations,  which 
appear  suddenly  in  individuals  who  have  no  sign  of  insanity, 
are  quickly  cured;  so  it  is  with  those  consequent  on  the  abuse 
of  strong  drink;  they  cease  with  the  cause.  Hallucinations 
dependent  on  a  febrile  state  without  mental  alienation,  pass 
away  with  the  disease.  Hallucinations  occasioned  by  narcotic 
substances,  are  dispelled  when  the  action  of  the  substance 
ceases. 

The  pregnoBia  differs  with  mental  diseases.  In  active  and 
recent  monomania,  the  hallucinations  have  but  slight  iafinence; 
it  is  not  BO  in  melancholy  monomania,  especially  if  characterized 
hy  the  idea  of  a  bad  action,  the  fear  of  damnation,  or  any  cause 
of  alarm;  they  add  to  the  evil,  and  often  provoke  to  auicide. 

The  hallncinations  of  mania  may  be  rendered  dangerous  by 
the  reBolutions  which  they  induce,  often  driving  the  alienated  to 
inconsiderate  acta ;  so  that  a  maniac,  hearing  a  voice  calling  to 
him  from  the  street,  may  throw  himself  out  of  the  window. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  suicide,  in  this  kind  of  madness,  has 
often  been  caused  hy  hallucinations;  and  when  combined  with 
illusion,  as  is  often  the  ease,  the  madman  may  become  a  homicide. 
At  other  times,  he  gives  way  to  transports  of  blind  rage{  tears, 
destroys,  and  knocks  down  any  one  who  opposes  bim ;  because  he 
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incesaantlj  heara  evil  and  taunting  voices.  The  duration  of 
ballncinatiooB  is  generally  short  and  fugitive  in  acnte  mania; 
and  often,  in  chronic  mania,  they  are  as  rersatUe  as  the  ideas  of 
the  maniac. 

Puerperal  mania  may  be  combined  with  hallucinations ;  but 
this  species  of  madness  being,  in  general,  rapidly  cured,  the 
symptom  ie  very  unimportant. 

The  hallucinations  of  acute  dementia  are  rare  and  of  little 
consequence. 

Hallucinations  in  dementia  have  but  a  relative  influence ; 
they  become  -weaker  and  disappear  with  the  progresBion  of  the 
disease.  It  is,  however,  not  nnnsual  for  hallucinations  in  maniac 
and  monomaniac  dementia  to  last  for  several  years ;  we  have 
noticed  them  in  cases  of  this  character  for  six  or  seven  years 
after  their  first  appearance.  Their  importance  in  this  form  of 
alienation  depends  on  the  recrudescences,  which  give  more  inten* 
sity  to  hallucinations  and  aggravate  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
They  are  sometimes  a  bad  symptom  when  connected  with 
mournful  ideas,  because  they  agitate  the  patient,  disturb  hie 
repose,  and  deprive  him  of  sleep.  The  hallucinations  remarked 
in  some  cases  of  general  paralysis  with  dementia,  adda  but  little 
to  the  severity  of  the  alienation,  but  they  contribute  to  distress 
the  sufferer,  by  giving  fresh  impetus  to  his  deadened  impres- 
sions. 

When  halluci nations  have  existed  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
the  prognostic  becomes  more  serious,  and  the  difficulty  of  era4i- 
cating  them  is  increased.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin, 
they  must  necessarily  have  produced  a  modification  in  the  cere* 
bral  texture,  a  faulty  direction  of  that  organ;  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  discover  a  remedy,  because  the  modification  itself  is 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  We  do  not  dispute  that  hallucinations 
of  long  standing  have  been  cured ;  but  these  cases  belong  to 
the  catalogue  of  chronic  diseases,  the  cures  of  which  are 
reported,  but  from  which  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a  doctrine. 
We  have  read  of  more  than  twenty  cases  of  persons  who  have 
been  insane  for  seven,  eight,  ten,  and  fifteen  years,  who  have 
been  suddenly  cared  by  a  wound,  a  fall,  or  a  sudden  immeraion. 
These  are  exceptional  cases,  which  cannot  serve  as  rules  for  con- 
duct. •  Their  authenticity,  however,  prevents  a  too  absolute 
assertion  of  the  incurability  of  hailacinations  of  long  existence. 
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The  prolonged  duration  of  hallncinations  prodnoes  besides  a 
psychological  phenomenon  which  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of 
their  cure.  In  fact,  hallucinations  having  been  fixed  and  dis- 
tinct for  years,  tends,  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
act,  to  become  confuBed  and  volatile,  and  to  transform  itself  into 
another,  or  even  to  pass  into  a  state  of  general  hallacinatioQ. 

A  simple  hallucination  is  more  readily  cured  than  when  it  is 
combined  with  others.  If  an  faalluciaation  of  all  the  senses 
occurs  from  the  commencement,  the  prognosis  is  serious,  because 
it  announces  a  deep  and  intense  cerebral  disorder. 

When  the  hallnoinated  are  conscious  of  the  falsity  of  their 
impressions,  the  prognosis  is  unimportant ;  the  remark  applies 
equally  to  those  who,  in  giving  credence  to  their  hallucinations, 
do  not  act  nnder  their  infinence  ;  but  when  hallucinations  are 
prolonged,  and  above  all  exist  in  individuals  predisposed  to 
madness,  or  of  weak,  auperstitious,  and  ignorant  minds,  they  are 
frequently  of  extreme  tenacity. 

Hallucinations  observable  in  hypochondria  and  epilepsy  in- 
crease the  severity  of  those  diseases  ;  they  are  often  dangerous 
in  epilepsy,  by  the  actions  to  which  tbey  excite  the  patient. 
Hallucinations  combined  with  illusions  of  taste,  touch,  and 
smell  are  often  very  obstinate,  particularly  when  the  patients 
think  that  their  food  is  poisoned,  and  that  their  death  is  being 
compassed  by  pestilential  odors,  etc. 

Becapitdlation. — ProgreM  and  duration.  Hallucinations 
may  be  remittent,  irregular,  diurnal,  nocturnal,  intermittent,  or 
periodical.     They  are  more  rarely  constant. 

Diiferent  causes  may  diminish  the  intensity  of  hallucinations, 
or  even  suspend  them. 

The  progress  of  hallucinations  vary,  according  to  the  form  or 
character  of  the  madness.     The  same  occurs  with  the  type. 

.  The  duration  of  hallucinations  is  very  variable;  some  last 
only  a  few  hours — others  during  a  whole  lifetime. 

The  forms  of  insanity  influence  their  duration. 

Dtagnotia.—'ihe  difficulty  of  the  diagno^  exists  when  the 
individuals  keep  silence. 

In  a  doubtful  case,  the  conversations,  actions,  and  writings 
must  be  examined. 

The  characteristics  of  nootumal  hallncinations,  somnamhn- 
lism  and  ecstasy,  differ  from  hallucinations. 
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HttHocinationB  are  dtstiDgmshed  from  iUasionB  under  cerUia 
rel&tionB. 

Hallucinations  are  aometimea  difficult  of  discovery  from  the 
different  forms  which  insanity  asBuiiiee. 

Prognotit. —  Single  hallncinations  which  appear  snddenly  ; 
those  ancombined  with  iDsanity ;  the  hallacinations  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  of  febrile  delirium,  are,  in  general,  very  easily 
cured. 

The  hallncinations  caused  by  narcotic  substances  disappear  so 
soon  as  the  substance  ceases  to  act  on  the  system. 

Monomania  of  a  lively  character,  and  of  recent  occnrrence, 
is  only  slightly  inflnenced  by  hallucinations  ;  it  is  otherwise  in 
that  of  a  mournful  character,  which  frequently  receives  from 
them  the  most  unfortunate  impulses. 

The  prognoses  are  varied  according  to  the  form  of  insanity. 
Hallucinations  may  be  dangerons  in  mania  by  the  acta  which 
they  incite. 

The  hallucinations  of  pnerperal  mania,  of  acute  dementia,  and 
of  dementia,  possess  only  a  relative  influence,  excepting  in  some 
rare  examples.  It  is  the  same  in  dementia  with  general  paralysis. 

Hallncinations  of  long  exbtence  add  to  the  seriooenesa  of  the 
prognosis.  The  fact  that  some  very  prolonged  hallucinations 
have  been  cnred  cannot  alter  the  rule. 

The  nature  of  hallucinatioDS  is  modified  by  their  prolonged 
duration. 

The  prognosis  of  simple  hallnainations  is  more  favorable  than 
those  of  general  hallucination. 

The  prognosis  of  hallucinations  compatible  with  reason  is  of 
slight  consequence,  especially  when  they  last  but  a  short  time. 

Hallucinations  of  nervous  diseases  other  than  insanity,  snofa  as 
hypochondria  and  epilepsy,  augment  the  serious  nature  of  these 
affections.  In  acute  infiammatory,  chronic,  and  other  diseases, 
hallucinations  are  in  general  transient,  but  they  should  not  be 
the  less  carefully  watched.  It  is  often  difficult  to  eradicate  hal- 
Inoinatioas  which  are  combined  with  oertun  illusions. 
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TREATMBITT   OF  BA1LUCINATI0H8.* 

Opinions  of  MM.  Esqnirol,  Lflat,  and  Calmetl — Opinion  of  Lenret — Seqaestration 
— Two  diririona :  1st.  Pbjaical  treatment — Us*  of  datim  stiwnioniiun — Halluoi- 
Qktions  aametiinN  suddent;  cored^EleDtrioity — 2d.  Moral  trsatment — Antlior's 
method — Learet's  method— Objectiona — Treatment  of  haUocina^ons  in  the 
diseases  which  the;  ohoracterise — RecapUulation. 

It  IB  onlj  of  late  that  the  treatment  of  hallQcinatione  in  France 
has  attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  practitioners.  This  was 
the  natural  result  of  an  opinion,  universally  admitted,  that  they 
vere  only  a  symptom  of  insaaity.f  The  snbjeot  had,  however, 
been  the  substance  of  several  works;  and  «e  are  surprised  at 
not  6nding  any  chapter  relative  to  their  treatment  in  the  im- 
portant works  of  Ferriar,  Hibbert,  Esquirol,  and  Jacobi.j;  The 
French  author  declares  that  they  do  not  require  any  particular 
treatment ;  he  nevertheless  adds  that  they  should  be  espe- 
cially considered  in  the  intellectoal  and  moral  man^ement  of 
the  alienated,  and  in  the  therapeutic  views  that  might  be  pro- 
posed. The  two  English  physicians  have  not  been  more  explicit, 
and  the  German  pbilosopher,  altbough  the  cases  he  relates  are 
interesting,  does  not  propose  any  new  plan  for  their  treatment. 

M.  L^ut  reports  several  cases  of  sensorial  insanity  treated 
by  physical  agency,  where  rea»oning«  and  moral  impremont 

*  It  mnst  not  be  lost  iight  of,  that  hMlnciuation  being  geDenlly  anitod 
to  Bome  one  of  the  Forms  of  alienation,  what  we  maj  say  of  the  treatment 
will  frequently  apply  b>  both  maladiM ;  the  distinction  will  be  partioularlj 
recogniied  in  the  means  employed  against  false  ideas  [idia/atuaa). 

t  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  leotnree  of  Oall, 
OD  hall nci nations.  They  were  published  in  the  Gazette  de  France,  in 
1807,  1808,  or  1809. 

}  Jacobi,  BemerkangeD  Uber  das  stadinm  der  mit  imeyn  Verbuodaneit 
Krankheiten,  in  seinem  beobaohtaogeu  Uber  die  patbol.  und  ther^.  dei 
mit  irreeyn  Yerbnndenen  Erankheilen,  1  Bd.  pp.  1-21,  Elberfeld,  1830. 
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were  likely  to  prove,  and,  in  fact,  Had  proved  entirely  utelett. 
All  the  experimenta  were  nnsaccessfnl. 

M.  Calmeil,  in  concluding  his  excellent  work  on  halla- 
cinations,  thua  expresses  himself:  "We  will  return  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  treatment  of  which,  above  all,  enters  into  that  of 
fajpocbondria  and  the  different  kinds  of  monomaaia."  Now, 
in  his  article  Sypoehondrie,  it  is  in  nowise  mentioned ; 
and  in  his  article  Monomanie,  he  says,  speaking  of  sensorial 
monomania:  **It  is  especiallj  in  this  species  of  insanity,  in 
monomania  with  hallucinations,  that  patients  have  been  instan- 
taneoosly  cured,  by  skilfully  throwing  a  snake,  frog,  or  sing  into 
the  basin  destined  to  receive  their  dejections,  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  preparing  to  eject,  either  by  the  month  or 
otherwise,  the  imagined  animals  which  they  insisted  were  living 
within  them."  We  are  far,  however,  says  the  author,  from 
anticipating  habitual  success  in  the  employment  of  similar 
stratagems,  which  are,  happily,  of  easy  accomplishment.  In 
general,  physical  lesions,  which  give  rise  to  partial  deliriam,  do 
not  yield  with  so  much  facility  to  external  impressions,  and  a 
physician,  whose  practice  is  amongst  monomaniacs,  soon  learns 
the  use  that  must  be  made  of  a  multitude  of  remedies  from 
which  an  enthusiastic  mind  presages  much  success. 

Such  was  the  state  of  science,  when  a  man  of  ingenious 
mind  and  remarkable  sagacity,  sweeping  away  all  that  had 
been  previously  effected,  announced  that  hallucinations,  hitherto 
abandoned  to  the  sole  efforts  of  nature,  were  ausceptible  of 
treatment  and  cure,  and  that  this  desirable  end  could  be  ac- 
conlplished  by  attacking  them  boldly,  harassing  them  inces- 
santly, and  forcing  them  to  acknowledge  themselves  beaten. 
This  scientific  opinion  met  with  much  opposition.  But  when  the 
excitement  was  somewhat  calmed,  L^lut's  book  was  acknow- 
ledged to  exhibit  a  powerful  will,  numberless  mental  resources, 
and  happy  applications  of  a  new  method  of  therapeutics. 

Experience  has  verified  the  worth  of  this  method.  It  was 
proved  to  be  not  of  such  universal  application  as  its  author 
imagined,  who  had  experimented  on  the  hospital  patients.  It 
was  manifest  that  in  private  establishments,  especially  destined 
for  those  in  whom  education  and  the  position  of  fortune  had 
developed  the  exercise  of  the  will,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
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passion  of  pride,  the  ori^  of  much  insanity,  it  vae  needful 
that  the  treatment  of  the  phjsioiaii  of  BicStre  should  be  con- 
sidfirablj  modified. 

With  this  reservation,  we  are  amongst  the  first  to  saj  that 
this  method  is  destined  to  be  of  signal  service,  and  that  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  it  whenever  we  oonsider  it  available. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  hallucinations,  it  was  easy  to  per> 
ceive  that  they  demanded  more  attention,  and  more  active 
means,  than  had  hitherto  been  applied. 

The  treatment  of  the  symptom  most  not  be  disdained,  and 
there  are  few  diseases  in  which  it  is  not  often  the  sole  resource 
of  the  practitioner. 

The  treatment  of  hallucinations  is  not,  however,  so  entirely 
negative  as  Leuret  has  endeavored  to  maintain  in  his  work. 
Certainly,  there  exist  neither  rules,  systems,  nor  doctrine;  but, 
in  carefully  looking  over  works  on  mental  alienation,  we  find 
many  cases  of  hallucinations  to  have  been  cared  by  physical 
and  moral  means.  These  facts,  confirmed  by  practice,  the  study 
of  causes  and  of  symptoms,  lead  us,  without  farther  preamble, 
to  propose  two  divisions  of  treatment,  the  first  comprising 
fhytical,  the  second  moral  means. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  developments  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  must  speak  of  the  place  in  which  the  treatment  should 
be  pursued.  Most  the  hallucinated  be  isolated?  Can  they  be 
treated  at  their  own  homes?  By  Leuret's  method  sequestration 
is  evidently  necessary.  In  order  to  oblige  a  patient  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  wrong,  it  is  indispensable  for  him  to  understand 
that  some  one  has  authority  over  him,  and  that  he  is  not  master 
of  his  will ;  without  these  conditions,  obedience  is  imposaihle. 
The  species  of  hallucination,  its  long  standing,  and  its  compli- 
cations also  establish  important  differences.  Is  the  necessity  of 
isolation  always  indicated  ?  This  is  the  first  question,  to  which 
we  will  reply  by  examples. 

Casb  CLI.  An  English  navy  officer  having  devoted  himself 
ardently  to  telescopic  observations,  imagined  he  had  made 
remarkable  discoveries  in  the  sun.  Amongst  other  strange 
assertions,  he  solemnly  declared  that,  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
abdication,  in  1814,  he  had  seen  the  figure  of  the  Emperor  in 
that  planet;  that  on  the  following  day  be  had  again  seen  it,  bat 
transformed  into  a  skeleton.  On  the  third  day,  the  figure  wag 
30 
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no  longer  raible ;  but  the  united  colors  of  the  allies  vren  aIon« 
dietitictly  Been.  A  copy  of  these  apparitions  was  regularly 
entered  on  the  ship's  boohs,  and  it  is  said  that  several  sailors 
bore  vitneSB  to  the  trnth  of  the  obserrationa.  Notwithstanding 
this  corroboration,  Yety  few  persons  pat  any  faith  in  the  discovery, 
and  the  officer  had  the  mortification  tofind  that  the  whole  was 
regarded  as  a  fallacy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  illusions 
were  perfectly  inoffensive,  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  his  mind  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  nor  pre- 
vent the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 

Conolly,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  this  case,  adds  that 
individuals  ought  not  to  be  confined  because  they  hold  particular 
(Xt  even  eccentric  ideas,  on  certain  subjects,  otherwise  a  new 
field  would  be  open  for  arbitrary  measures.  A  man  may  be 
accounted  singular,  even  insane,  for  believing  in  the  existence 
of  two  worlds,  the  one  invisible,  the  other  visible  ;  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  solitude ;  that  every  secluded  spot  is  filled  with 
spirits;  that  there  is  no  act,  howsoever  secret,  but  has  numerous 
witnesses.  Nevertheless,  in  avowing  this,  he  says  nothing  but 
what  has  been  tanght  him  by  religion ;  but  if  he  goes  one  step 
farther,  if  he  professes  to  communicate  with  these  invisible 
beings,  he  runs  the  risli:  of  being  looked  on  as  a  madman, 
although  maay  great  men  have  believed  in  the  reality  of  such 
things  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  under  the  infiuence  of  hallucination ;  he 
has  allowed  his  thoughts  to  assume  a  bodily  form  ;  comparison 
and  judgment  are  disordered.  But,  althoogh  unreasonable  on 
this  point,  if  bis  conduct  be  correct,  and  his  actions  irreproach- 
able, no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  his  affairs,  to  call  him  to 
account  for  his  opinions,  and  still  leas  to  confine  him. 

Thus,  whenever  hallucination  is  inoffensive,  isolation  is  unne- 
cessary ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case  if  it  be  prejudicial  to 
himself  or  to  others  ;  sequestration  is  then  indispensable. 
Examples  of  mutilation,  suicide,  homicide,  theft,  and  incendia- 
rism are  so  common  among  the  hallucinated,  that  it  is  needless 
to  insist  on  them. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  does  not  hallucination,  even  if  in- 
offensive, require  isolation  when  it  has  resisted  the  usual  means 
employed  in  such  cases  ? 

It  is  not  thus,  when  hallucination,  howsoever  transitory,  may 
result  in  serious  consequences. 
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Case  CLII.  We  were  consulted  eome  years  since  by  a  yonDg 
lady  artist,  wboae  husband  had  very  short  epileptic  attacks, 
which  were  immediately  followed  by  meotal  alienation.  He 
believed  himself  sarronnded  by  mensoing  figures,  and  flames, 
aYid  said  that  he  saw  spirits.  In  one  of  these  paroxysms,  he 
seized  his  wife  by  the  throat  and  would  have  strangled  her,  but 
she  escaped.  At  another  time,  he  asked  for  a  poniard  to 
destroy  the  enemies  whom  he  believed  surronnded  him. 

It  is  'easy  to  conceive  the  alarm  which  these  two  attacks  occa- 
sioned the  young  wife.  "I  can  no  longer  endure,"  she  said,  *'snch 
astate  of  life.  My  sleep  is  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams;  every 
instant  I  seem  to  feel  the  shocks  which  precede  those  paroxysms. 
I  study  his  slightest  movements;  it  occupies  my  whole  attention; 
my  powers  are  paralyzed,  my  voice  is  weakened,  I  can  no  longer 
follow  my  profession.  Gome,  sir,  to  my  aid  !  do  not  abandon 
me  in  so  cruel  a  position  ;  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  have  pity  on 
my  fate!"  The  agitation  of  the  lady,  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
and  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  spoke  more  than  words  could 
do. 

On  the  other  band,  the  husband,  having  recovered  himself, 
exhibited  no  sign  of  derangement  in  his  faculties ;  his  conversa- 
tion was  sensible ;  he  knew  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  illu- 
sions. "When  I  suffer  thus,"  he  added,  "it  appears  as  if  my 
ideas  are  confused ;  my  head  becomes  a  chaos  in  which  I  can 
distinguiah  nothing." 

Young,  fond  of  his  wife,  and  not  considering  bis  indisposition 
dangerous^  he  was  placed  in  a  difficult  situation,  and  his  medical 
adviser  no  less  so. 

It  was  evident  that  the  kind  of  disease  with  which  this  yonng 
man  was  afflicted  was  most  eerioos,  for  experience  has  but  too 
often  proved  what  catastrophes  have  arisen  from  mad  and  hal- 
lucinated epileptics.  The  moral  condition  of  the  woman  required 
consideration;  in  fa«t,  a  few  degrees  farther  would  bring  suicide 
or  madness.  Isolation,  then,  was  indispensable  ;  I  advised  it ; 
but  taking  into  consideration  the  brevity  of  his  attacks,  and  his 
rapid  return  to  reason,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  recom- 
mend a  private  retreat.  I  engaged  his  friends  to  point  out  to 
him  the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  some  months  from  his  wife, 
and  to  take  an  oath  to  that  effect,  which  plan  was  carried  out. 

With  onr  laws,  sequestration  was,  in  this  case,  impossible ; 
and  yet  what  reliance  conld  be  placed  on  the  word  of  »  man 
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whoBS  disease  might  at  any  moment  derange  his  reason,  and  who 
was,  moreover,  mnch  enamored  of  his  wife  ? 

Sacnow  fibbt. — Phyiicdl  Treatment. — The  intimate  con- 
nection which  nnites  the  two  constitnent  principles  of  man  suf- 
fices to  show  that  each  in  its  turn  may  be  influenced,  and  that 
thence  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  therapeutic  means  ap- 
plicable to  both.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples:  A  female  yields 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  fermented  liquors ;  she  has  hallucina- 
tions ;  simple  isolation  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  bat 
often  we  must  resort  to  opium,  bleeding,  baths,  etc.  Another 
thinks  she  sees  the  devil ;  reasoning,  raillery,  and  the  douche 
may  eradicate  the  false  sensation.  In  general,  it  is  necessary 
to  nse  both  methods,  in  consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  two  principles.  An  individual  suffers  violent  grief,  which 
be  attributes  to  one  of  his  enemies ;  soon  this  particnlar  person, 
or  some  other  fantastic  form  takes  entire  possession  of  him ;  he 
no  longer  sleeps,  fais  blood  becoming  heated,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  secretions  and  excretioos  are  deranged.  In  this 
case,  should  not  physical  remedies  precede  moral  means  ?  What 
reason  teaches,  experience  demonstrates. 

The  academician,  Nioolai,  subject  to  sanguine  congestions, 
which  required  the  use  of  bleeding,  neglected  this  precaution ; 
phantoms  of  all  kinds  unceasingly  beset  him.  He  was  bled,  and 
restored  to  peace  and  quietness. 

Case  GLIII.  A  lodging-house  keeper,  of  a  powerful  consti- 
tution, a  sanguine  temperament,  who,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
dulged in  excesses,  was  taken  twenty-four  years  ago  to  the 
private  mad-lonse  of  Madame  Marcel  de  Saint  Colombe,  where 
I  was  visiting  physician.  He  was  much  flushed,  his  eye  was 
wild  and  brilliant.  He  explained,  under  great  agitation,  that 
his  aunt  had  let  a  part  of  his  house  to  the  keepers  of  a  mena- 
gerie (an  error),  which  had  exceedingly  annoyed  him.  "  One 
of  them,"  he  added,  "has,  at  three  different  times,  insulted  my 
wife ;  this  conduct  incensed  mo ;  Z  rushed  on  the  villain ;  but 
although  he  changed  himself  into  a  horse,  and  diminished  in 
uze,  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  killing  him." 

This  patient  bad,  besides,  hallucinations  of  sight;  be  mis- 
named us  all,  and  saw  monsters  and  strange  shapes  in  the  air. 
Perhaps  he  metamorphosed  the  clouds  into  his  conceptions. 
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His  excitement  vias  so  great  that  we  were  obliged  to  pnt  <m  him 
the  strait  waistcoat.  I  had  his  head  shaved,  put  thirty  leeches 
on  the  sagittal  sntore,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  placed 
in  the  bath.  In  two  days  his  symptoms  were  much  ameliorated. 
To  these  means  were  added  purgatives,  alternately  with  baths. 
In  eight  days  from  his  admission  to  the  house,  he  had  entirely 
recovered  the  nse  of  his  intellectual  faonlties. 

In  the  article  Hypochondria,  we  have  stated  the  case  of  a 
German  professor,  who  imagined  himself  to  be  under  magnetic 
influence,  and  believed  that  a  magnetizer  was  lodged  within  him. 
To  divert  his  ideas,  and  at  the.same  time  to  relieve  the  pains  of 
which  ho  complained  in  the  abdomen  and  stomach,  I  placed  two 
large  blisters  on  his  legs.  His  countenance,  which  had  been 
very  sad,  soon  assumed  a  more  cheerful  expression  ;  he  ceased 
to  speak  of  bis  false  sensations ;  and  the  distraction  caused  by 
intellectual  employment  completed  his  cure. 

One  of  our  patients  was  persuaded  that  several  men  had  en- 
tered his  room  with  evil  intentions  towards  him.  Full  of  rage 
at  this  idea,  he  endeavored  to  provoke  them,  and  applied  to 
them  the  most  disgraceful  epithets ;  as  they  continued  to  jeer  at 
him,  he  called  loudly  for  a  knife  to  kill  his  persecutors.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  purgatives  and  baths;  and  in  one  month 
from  his  entrance  he  was  restored  in  health  to  his  family. 

Mademoiselle  C.  lost  her  senses  owing  to  a  disappointment 
in  love ;  she  fancied  her  lover  was  constantly  by  her  side;  per- 
ceived him  in  heaven,  in  the  clouds,  called  him  by  the  tenderest 
names ;  she  addressed  him  and  he  replied  to  her.  This  young 
lady  was  taken  daily  to  the  bath,  where  she  remained  four,  five, 
and  six  hours,  receiving  the  water  on  her  head  by  means  of  con- 
tinued irrigation ;  on  the  fourth  day  the  hallucinations  ceased, 
and  in  one  week  she  was  perfectly  cured. 

Sanguine  emisuona  are  at  times  usefa),  but  must  not  be  used 
too  prodigally ;  without  referring  to  the  serious  results  men- 
tioned by  Pinel,  and  the  tratb  of  which  can  be  attested  by  alt 
physicians  of  the  insane,  experience  proves  that  a  patient  may 
he  bled  even  to  syncope,  without  any  change  being  effected  in 
the  ideas. 

Cass  CLIY.  A  medical  doctor  had  hallacinations  of  sight 
and  hearing.  He  entreated  Esquirol  to  bleed  him.  The  physi- 
cian of  Charenton  long  resisted,  but  vanquished  finally  by  hia 
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importunities,  complied  with  his  wishes.  Sc&roely  had  the 
usistsnt  retired  than  he  tore  off  the  bandages,  and  £11ed  several 
Tessels  with  blood,  when,  feeling  much  weakened,  be  lay  down 
on  the  bed,  still  bleeding  profusely.  On  thexeturn  of  the  attend- 
ant, the  patient  was  found  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  He  was, 
at  length  recovered,  but  remained  quite  blind.  Notwithstand* 
ing  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  privation  of  sight,  there  was  no 
modification  in  the  delirium.  The  hallucinations  preserved  their 
energy,  continuity,  and  character.  We  are  acquainted  with  the 
sister  of  an  esteemed  artist,  who,  after  too  copious  a  bleeding, 
was  confined  to  her  bed  for  eighteen  months,  with  a  gradual 
diminution  of  sight;  the  same  phenomenon  was  manifested  in 
the  muscular  system,  and  the  fine  power  of  execution  which  she 
had  previously  had  on  the  piano,  was,  by  this  means,  greatly 
weakened. 

Hallucinations  have  sometimes  been  cured  by  violent  methods 
repulsive  to  humanity,  but  of  which  many  examples  are  extant. 

Case  GLY.  A  carpenter,  of  Anvers,  imagined  daring  the 
night  that  he  saw  horrible  spectres ;  the  terror  which  he  expe- 
rienced was  so  great  that  he  went  mad.  He  was  sent '  to  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Dympna,  a  virgin,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
curing  the  bewitched.  There  he  remained  for  one  year,  during 
which  time  he  was  subjected  to  all  the  treatment  usually  given 
to  maniacs.  But,  as  his  board  was  no  longer  paid,  he  was  sent 
home  bound,  in  a  cart.  During  the  journey,  having  succeeded 
in  breaking  loose,  be  jumped  out  into  a  deep  pond,  which  was 
by  the  roadside.  The  drivers  succeeded,  after  awhile,  in  drag- 
ging him  out,  and  replaced  him  half  dead  on  the  cart.  He 
nevertheless  recovered,  and  lived  for  eighteen  years  completely 
cured  of  his  insanity.* 

The  case  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  spot,  for  Saint 
Dympna  was  revered  in  the  village  of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  where 
there  la  still  a  large  establishment  for  the  insane,  of  some  cele- 
brity; it  proves,  besides,  that,  under  some  circumBtancea,  an 
abrupt  emotion,  or  energetic  therapentic  method,  has  sufficed 
to  restore  reason  suddenly.f 

*  Vanhelmont,  Demens  Idea,  49,  oper.  p.  175. 

t  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Remarquee  surquelqaetfitAbliasomeDtsd'aliea^i 
de  la  Belgique,  de  U  Hollaade,  et  de  rAttgleterre,  1847,  pp.  3  et  20. 
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An  emetic,  or  a  pnrgative,  may  Bometimes  cause  the  ceBsa> 
tion  of  balliicmationH.  The  use  of  baths,  or  of  the  douche, 
deaerves  special  mention.  Under  Lenret's  practice,  the  douche 
has  more  than  once  obliged  the  patient  to  recognize  the  fallacy 
of  hia  ideas.  Other  practitioners  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
Sometimes  even  the  patients  have  acknowledged  all  that  was 
required  of  them,  in  order  to  escape  what  thej  called  the 
punishment  of  the  douche. 

This  means  offers,  however,  useful  resources,  but  it  must  be 
carefully  regulated.  If  the  hallucination  be  recent,  and  the 
character  of  the  patient  timid  and  fearful,  the  impression  caused 
by  a  column  of  water  may  instantly  change  the  current  of  his 
ideas.  When  persuaeion,  kindness,  and  raillery  baye  failed  in 
effecting  this  in  a  patient,  whose  position  in  life  has  accustomed 
him  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  will,  the  douche,  prescribed  and 
executed  with  a  great  ehow  of  preparation,  has,  in  some  cases, 
succeeded.  The  probabilities  would  be  fewer  with  a  person  of 
strong  will  and  energy,  especially  if  the  hallucinationa  were  of 
long  standing.  It  would  be  the  same  in  a  case  complicated  with 
insanity,  particularly  if  the  monomania  were  of  a  gloomy  charac- 
ter with  a  tendency  to  suicide.  The  hallucinations  of  mania, 
dementia,  and  general  paralysis  will  rarely  be  alleviated  by  the 
douche.  In  one  class  of  cases,  the  douche,  far  from  ameliorat- 
ing, would  aggravate  the  symptoms. 

For  the  douche,  we  have  substituted  continued  irrigation. 
The  water  falls  for  hours  together  in  a  thin  streamlet,  or  through 
small  perforations,  on  to  the  head  of  the  patient  in  the  bath. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  continual  aspersion  is,  first,  to  keep 
up  a  constantly  fresh  temperament  on  the  congested  organ, 
without  occasioning  the  symptoms  caused  by  ice.  And,  secondly, 
it  harasses  the  patient,  who  often  asks  to  he  released. 

We  have  observed  the  same  effects  from  continued  irrigation 
that  others  have  noticed  from  the  douche.  After  some  hours  of 
this  treatment,  these  patients  have  entreated  to  be  taken  from 
the  bath,  admitting  that  they  had  talked  nonsense  before,  but 
were  now  entirely  cured. 

Case  CLVI.  A  lady,  hallucinated  after  her  confinement, 
imagined  that  she  saw  a  large  figure  in  white  which  accompanied 
her  everywhere.  Her  medical  attendant  recommended  tho 
application  of  leeches  od  the  neck  and  the  nse  of  baths.    But 
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the  patient  became  more  violent,  and  it  waB  feared  would  throir 
hereelf  from  the  windov. 

E^r  physician  then  recommended  her  heing  placed  in  my 
establishment.  I  had  her  immediately  placed  in  the  bath.  For 
two  honrs  the  water  flowed  on  her  head.  On  my  entering, 
"Sir!"  she  exclaimed,  "pray  let  me  ont  of  this  place;  the 
water  that  falls  on  my  head  is  insnfi'er&ble  ;  I  know  it  is  done 
because  I  was  mad;  hut,  thank  God,  I  am  so  no  longer;  do  not 
leave  me  here." 

Before  yielding  to  her  wishes,  I  asked  what  had  become  of 
the  great  white  figure,     "I  see  it  no  more ;  it  was  an  iiloBioD." 

This  lady  having  given  rational  replies  to  all  my  questions, 
was  conducted  to  her  room ;  and  in  eight  days  returned  to  her 
family  quite  cured. 

Such,  however,  are  not  always  the  happy  results  ;  we  have 
frequently  seen  the  false  ideas  return  after  having  momentarily 
ceased.  In  other  circumstances,  again,  the  false  sensation  has 
disappeared,  but  insanity  has  remained. 

We  have  found  so  much  benefit  in  irrigation,  that  we  have 
employed  it  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  appeared  to  us  practi- 
cable, and  the  cures  that  we  have  effected  by  associating  it  widi 
prolonged  baths,  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  rapid,  that  we 
believe  we  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  therapeutics  of 
mental  maladies  in  pointing  out  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  means  ought  to  be  employed. 

The  cases  which  we  have  described  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  physical  agents.  How  do  they  act?  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  in  calming  the  symptoms  of  excitation.  It  is 
because  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  period  of 
the  malady,  that  contrary  opinions  have  been  held.  When  the 
excitement  is  relieved,  either  by  the  remedies  used,  or  from  the 
effect  of  time,  great  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  moral 
treatment. 

But  before  entering  on  this  part  of  the  sabject,  it  will  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  medication  proposed  some  years  since 
by  Dr.  Moreau,  of  Tours,  physician  to  the  insane  in  BicStre. 
This  mode  of  treatment,  which  has  some  affinity  to  homoeopathy, 
since  it  is  founded  on  the  property  which  the  datura  possesses 
to  cause  hallucinations  and  illusions,  was  employed  on  those, 
who,  if  they  could  not  be  declared  incurable,  were  yet  in  oondi- 
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tioQS  more  or  less  deplor&ble.  Serea  were  cured,  three  expe- 
rienced only  a  tr&nBient  amelioration.  The  ctires  were  obtained 
in  fonr,  seven  days,  and  one  month,  with  moderate  doaes  of 
extract  of  clarified  sugar  of  stramonium,  one  decigramme  night 
and  morning ;  for  five,  eight,  or  fifteen  days,  by  increased  doses, 
8  decigramtnes  in  a  potion,  taking  a  spoonful  erery  hour  ;  in 
twenty-four  hours,  for  very  powerful  doses,  1  decigramme  of 
extract,  administered  hourly,  until  physiological  effects  were 
obserred. 

According  to  the  author,  they  generally  appear  after  the 
administration  of  3  decigrammes.  The  nse  of  datura  in  a 
large  dose  requires  extreme  caution.  The  patient  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  remedy 
may  be  watched  and  the  symptoms  combated,  if  they  threaten 
to  OYerpass  normal  limits.* 

From  the  precautions  required,  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
medicament  cannot  he  used  without  great  circumspection. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  serious  objection  to  it,  which  is,  that  it 
has  not  realized  the  same  fortunate  results  in  the  practice  of 
other  physicians  which  it  did  in  that  of  M.  Moreau.  In  this 
case,  the  suspension  of  hallucinations  appears  to  ua  to  depend 
also  on  the  action  of  the  medicament.  In  experiencing  the 
more  or  less  varied  symptoms  which  it  canaea  on  the  economy, 
the  hallucinated  person  feels  himeelf  drawn  into  another  train 
of  ideas ;  the  tingling  in  the  ears,  the  buzzings,  the  nausea,  the 
vertigoes  and  faintings,  occasioned  by  the  datura,  surprise, 
astonish,  and  oblige  him  to  reflect,  and  for  a  moment  the  false 
senaation  is  forgotten. 

The  selection  of  cases  which  we  make  is  of  no  minor  im- 
portance ;  for  if,  in  the  example  we  are  about  to  give,  the  medi- 
cament had  been -hastily  administered,  a  cure  would  have  been 
attributed  to  it,  due  only  to  the  efforts  of  nature.  , 

Case  CLVII.  A.  lost  his  wife,  who  died  a  victim  to  his  ill- 
usage.  He  became  sombre  and  morose ;  and  suddenly  in  the 
night  experienced  hallucinations.  He  saw  moving  corpses  and 
hideous  phantoms,  who  came  down  in  procession  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and,  one  after  the  other,  pulled  him  by  the  feet ;  at  other 
times  he  was  transported  to  the  borders  of  the  sea,  heard  the 

"  Journal  dea  ConniuuaDcaB  MMioalea  Pratiquea,  Fev.,  1842,  p.  134, 
Analyse  de  M.  Bouchardat. 
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moaning  of  the  wares,  and  saw  the  ateamboats  rapidly  plough- 
ing the  main;  then  the  scene  suddenl;  changed,  and  enormoas 
serpentB  sprang  on  him,  entwining  him  in  their  vast  folds,  and 
stinging  him  in  the  abdomen.  On  the  following  night,  his  vi- 
Btons  were  of  horsee,  who  made  the  roof  crack  with  their  Btamp- 
ing.  As  soon  as  he  closed  his  eyes,  hoping  to  shut  out  these 
frightful  visions,  the  fantastic  panorama  unrolled  itself  before 
him  with  still  greater  strength  and  rapidity. 

With  the  day,  peace  returned,  and  A.  seemed  to  revive,  feel- 
ing, as  he  said,  relieved  in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible  to 
describe. .  The  approach  of  night  plunged  him  into  the  greatest 
anxiety,  and  his  alarm  became  such  that  he  made  his  little  girl 
of  ten  years  old  sleep  by  him,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade 
him  of  the  falseness  of  these  apparitions.  She  observed  naively 
to  me,  says  the  physician :  "  I  might  well  stare,  fot  I  could  see 
neither  boats  nor  serpents." 

On  the  IStb  of  Kovember,  in  the  night,  A.  was  found  doubled 
up  in  a  corner  of  his  room,  his  hands  joined  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture ;  be  was  immovable ;  his  look  was  fixed,  and  expressive  of 
terror ;  he  prayed  the  demon  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  not  per- 
flecnte  Itim  so  severely.  On  the  following  morning,  at  day- 
break, he  left  home  in  a  state  of  great  exasperation ;  his  clothes 
were  in  disorder,  hb  looks  haggard;  weeping,  he  told  his  child 
he  was  going  to  confess  all  the  faults  he  had  committed,  for  he 
saw  the  good  God  required  it. 

On  the  15th,  he  was  conducted  by  the  police  to  the  asylum. 
On  the  first  days  of  his  sojourn,  the  hallucinations  persecuted 
him.  This  state  did  not  last  long ;  a  remarkable  change  took 
place  in  his  mental  condition ;  at  night,  he  slept  uninterruptedly ; 
he  saw  nothing,  and  no  more  heard  a  voice  crying  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  tbat  he  shonld  kill  himself  (The  treatment 
consisted  in  baths,  and  water  for  drink.) 

On  the  23d,  fresh  haJlucinations  of  sight  assailed  him  during 
the  night ;  he  saw  a  black  machine,  which  turned  rapidly  around, 
and  trees  which  danced  like  puppets.  Early  in  the  month  of 
December,  M.  Anbanel  carefully  interrogated  him;  he  found 
him  very  rational,  excepting  that  he  could  not  comprehend  tbat 
all  the  abnormal  phenomena  which  he  had  experienced  were 
caused  by  aberration  of  the  senses.  He  said  he  had  seen,  and 
truly  seen  them,  for  his  eyes  were  open,  and  he  was  awake.  On 
the  SlBt  of  the  same  month,  he  quitted  the  asylum  cured. 
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The  hallneinationa  of  A.  were  primary  and  complicated,  with 
a  very  al!gbt  intellectual  dUturbance ;  in  a  word,  the  case  vaa 
one  in  which  the  datura  itramonium  would  do  wonders.  This 
remedy  was  about  to  be  tested,  when  M.  Aubanel,  in  his  dis- 
trust of  the  specific,  put  off  the  administTatioa  of  the  first  doses 
for  a  few  days ;  in  the  interval,  it  happened  that  the  organism 
brought  its  own  grand  resources  into  play,  and  the  cure  was 
effected  in  a  very  short  time  wltliout  the  intervention  of  any 
therapeutic  agent.  Do  we  not  see  the  same  thing  occur  in 
many  analogous  cases  ?* 

Some  years  since,  M.  Mettevi^  conceived  the  notion  of  attack- 
ing  hallucinations  by  electricity.  He  effected  two  or  three  cures 
by  inserting  needles  in  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  This 
very  painful  method  was,  however,  so  difficult  that  he  discon- 
tinued his  attempts. 

M.  Saillarger  also  experimented  on  electricity;  he  made  the 
first  essay  on  himself,  and  saw  a  number  of  bluish  flashes  pass 
before  fais  eyes;  the  sensation  affected  him  very  painfully.  As 
the  puncturing  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  might  occa- 
sion serioos  mischief,  he  invented  a  little  apparatus,  intended 
only  to  rest  on  the  membrane.  M.-  Baillarger  believes  that  this 
means  acts,  by  producing  a  diversion  of  ideas,  more  or  less 
powerful,  and  that  it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  it  can  be  nseful. 

Medicaments  occasionally  succeed  in  the  cure  of  hallucina- 
tions, not  by  their  therapeutic  effects,  but  by  breaking  the  chain 
of  ideas  in  the  patient. 

Ca8b  GLYIII.  a  student  of  Berlin  having  always  enjoyed 
good  health,  retamed  home  one  night  in  great  alarm,  and,  with 
pallid  GDuntenance  and  bewildered  looks,  announced  that  he  was 
to  die  in  thirty-six  hours.  He  went  to  bed,  sent  for  a  minister, 
and  wrote  his  will.  Symptoms,  apparently  so  serious,  alarmed 
his  comrades;  Eufeland  was  called  in;  his  reasonings  were  una- 
vailing. This  celebrated  physician  prescribed  a  powerful  dose  of 
opium,  which  threw  the  youth  into  a  profound  sleep,  lasting  far 
beyond  the  fatal  term.  On  awaking,  the  date  of  the  day  and 
hour  being  proved  to  the  student,  he  found  that  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  his  imagination;  his  mind  became  calmed,  his  fears 
dissipated,  and  be  returned  to  his  usual  gayety.     The  young 

*M.  Eatre,  ObserTationBiccueillgesdaiiB  le  BervicedeM.  Aabanel,  Jour- 
nal l'£8culape,  1842. 
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maa  thes  related  to  his  friends  that,  having  walked  out  in  the 
twilight,  he  saw  a  death's  head,  and  heard  a  voice  say  to  him : 
"Thou  shalt  die  in  thirty-six  hours."* 

The  principal  pbysioal  agents  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
hallucinations,  are  sanguine  emiesions  made  at  stated  periods, 
prolonged  baths,  either  alone  or  with  the  douche,  irrigation,  and 
purgatives ;  under  some  circumstances  emetics,  narcotics,  and 
antispasmodics,  and,  finally,  external  revulsives,  such  as  blister- 
inga,  moxa,  and  setona.  Many  other  remedies  have  been  ex. 
tolled;  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  the  list.  One,  however, 
the  hot-water  treatment,  shall  he  mentioned  on  account  of  its 
author's  name-t  Manual  labor  is  often  a  powerful  auxiliary. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  patients  are  brought  into  the  hos- 
pitals, whose  insanity  appears  to  proceed  from  an  insufficiency 
of  food.  If  hallacinatiouB  arise  from  this  cause,  good  nourish- 
ment should  be  prescribed.  And,  lastly,  we  recommend  a  care- 
ful notification  of  the  condition  of  all  the  organs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  functions  act. 

Section  second. — Moral  Treatment. — When  the  excitement 
is  calmed,  moral  means,  which  essentially  consist  in  producing 
novel  impressions,  in  rousing  the  affections,  and  fixing  the  atten- 
tion on  foreign  objects,  may  be  of  the  greatest  service.  The 
choice  of  these  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  educa- 
tion, mental  acquirement,  and  the  character  of  the  delirium  of 
the  hallucinated.  The  means  that  would  be  successful  with  a 
distinguished  man,  would  have  no  effect  on  one  of  mediocrity. 
The  artisan  would  not  nnderstaud  the  language  of  the  savant. 
A  woman  would  be  accessible  to  consolations  that  could  not  be 
lavished  on  the  other  sex.  The  use  of  moral  means  requires 
sagacity,  a  knowledge  of  men,  pliability  of  temper,  and  great 
perseverance.  In  this,  as  in  everything,  we  agree  in  the  maxim 
of  La  Fontaine : — 

"Pstienoe  etlongneiiT  dn  tempt 
Font  pluB  que  faros  ni  qoe  rage,  "J 

as  conducting  to  the  most  certain  results. 

*  Darwin,  ZoouomU,  L  i.  p.  289. 

f  Dd  Traitament  dea  H&lluDiD&tioDa  par  I'eaa  cbaude.  BroiissaiB, 
Anaal.  de  Hed.-Phjsiol.  Janvier,  1828. 

Time  and  patience  do  more  thaa  foroe  or  anger. 
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If  we  take  into  conBideration  the  immense  part  that  ideas 
occupy  in  the  prodnction  of  hallncinations,  we  shall  readily 
understand  that  to  them  we  moat  have  recourse  for  the  cure  of 
the  false  sensation  which  is  the  torment  of  the  hallucinated. 

Shall  we  be  contented  to  give  diet,  drinks,  purgatives,  and 
medicaments  to  this  man,  who  imagines  himself  a  teapot;  or  to 
that  other  one,  who  thinks  his  head  has  been  tnmed  round  ? 
Coald  we  conquer  hj  a  bath,  or  a  sanguine  emission,  the  con- 
victioD  of  that  hallucinated  man,  who  asserts,  in  gloomy  despair, 
that  he  is  everywhere  followed  by  his  Double,  who  plays  him 
the  most  trescheroua  tricks,  ruins,  dishonors,  and  will  infallibly 
lead  him  to  the  tomb  ?  What  remedy  would  be  sufficiently 
energetic  to  chose  away  the  phantom  which  an  unhappy  be- 
ing has  ever  before  him,  especially  if  the  hallucination  is  caused 
hy  remorse  of  conscience?  Will  the  douche  always  succeed  in 
conquering  the  obstinacy  of  that  melancholy  man,  who  would  die 
of  hunger,  rather  than  eat  the  food  ho  fancies  to  bo  poisoned, 
or  who  is  destroyed  by  pestilential  odors  t 

Facts  exist  to  show  that  if,  in  some  cases,  the  remedy  dis- 
perses these  strange  ideas,  it  more  generally  only  combats  the 
symptoms  of  excitation,  and  leaves  the  chimeras  in  all  their 
force. 

A  lady  whom  we  attended,  endeavored  to  destroy  herself  in 
order  to  escape  the  porsnit  of  an  imaginary  enemy,  who  quitted 
her  neither  night  nor  day.  We  conjectured  that  the  periods 
were  irregular,  and  bled  her  in  the  foot.  On  the  following 
morning,  she  was  quite  an  altered  being ;  all  the  distressing 
symptoms  had  ceased ;  and  she  spoke  of  the  falsity  of  the 
sensations  she  had  experienced.  In  a  few  days  she  was  restored 
to  her  family. 

But  by  the  side  of  this  case  we  most  place  that  of  the  phy- 
sician mentioned  by  Esquirol,  and,  unfortunately,  such  are  the 
most  numerous.  After  a  judicious  therapeutic  medication,  calm 
b  re-established,  and  the  patient  conforms  to  the  customs  of  the 
house ;  the  hallucination  has  not  changed,  bat  he  speaks  less 
of  it.  It  is  then  that  the  physician  must  use  all  the  resources 
of  his  mind  to  attack  the  idea,  to  weaken  and  eradicate  it',  now 
by  direct,  now  by  indirect  methods,  but  always  hy  a  happy 
mixture  of  kindness  and  firmness. 

These  precepts  we  will  now  apply  to  particular  cases. 
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Case  CLIX.  Mademoiselle  Claire,  forty  yeara  of  age,  tall, 
brown,  spare,  and  sinewy,  bad  always  enjoyed  good  health. 
This  lady,  religionsly  brought  up,  of  sound  judgment,  very 
placid  disposition,  managing  her  affairs  with  excellent  sense, 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  had  never  evinced  any  symp- 
toms of  insanity  nnttl  about  eight  months  ago,  when  it  became 
perceptible  that  her  ideas  were  less  lucid.  Two  years  previously 
she  bad  suffered  a  violent  uterine  bemorrbage,  the  result  of  pro- 
longed fatigae.  Her  mind,  bitberto  powerful,  had  become 
restless  and  timid ;  the  slightest  thing  disturbed  her.  This 
condition,  which  was  not  mach  noticed  at  first,  mode  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  she  lost  her  sleep,  and  uttered  such  violent  and  piercing 
shrieks  that  her  neighbors  were  alarmed.  No  one  could  rest 
near  to  her.  This  situation  demanded  instant  attention,  and 
Mademoiselle  Claire  was  transferred  to  my  establishment. 

To  my  interrogations,  she  replied,  that  she  bad  committed  all 
imaginable  crimes.  "  I  am,"  said  she,  "  tbe  beast  spoken  of 
-in  tbe  Apocalypse,  which  was  to  appear  in  1840 ;  God  has 
abandoned  me;  Satan  has  entered  into  me;  be  is  going  to  chase 
me  through  Paris."  There  was  no  evil  in  the  world  of  which 
she  was  not  the  author. 

To  whatever  was  said  to  her,  she  replied  that  she  was  lost. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  persuade  ber  that  she  could  not 
be  80  guilty  as  she  pretended,  she  replied  that  if  she  bad  not 
already  committed  these  crimes,  she  would  do  so.  Her  appetite 
was  good ;  all  the  functions  acted  well ;  but  ber  countenance 
was  drawn,  haggard,  and  of  a  yellowish  cast ;  her  breath  waa 
offensive,  and  her  tongue  white;  ber  sleep  was  short,  and  inter- 
rupted by  sharp  cries,  which  rang  through  tbe  house.  These 
shrieks  were  occasioned  by  tbe  sight  of  hell  and  the  devil,  by 
tbe  menaces  which  the  bad  spirits  addressed  to  her,  and  by  her 
dread  of  damnation.  At  times,  also,  during  the  day,  she  uttered 
yells.  It  would  seem  that  there  existed  some  internal  crisis 
whose  violence  suddenly  found  vent  in  this  manner. 

This  irresistible  desire  to  cry  out  exists  frequently  with 
females.  Sometimes  it  consists  in  barking,  bowling,  groaning, 
or  mewing ;  at  others,  in  shrieks  that  succeed  each  other  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning.  You  may  be  in  tranquil  conversation 
with  tbe  patients ;  nothing  intimates  the  approach  of  a  crisis ; 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  rational  discourse,  yon  are  sur- 
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prised  by  the  violence  And  aaddenoess  of  the  maniac  howtinga. 
I  hare  known  several  ladies  who  were  no  sooner  under  the 
influence  of  this  singular  affection,  than  thej  commenced  running 
with  all  speed,  to  take  refuge  in  some  lonely  spot,  where  they 
would  not  be  noticed.  They  have  afterwards  told  me  that  they 
obeyed  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  felt  no  relief  until  they  had 
uttered  their  sbrieltB.*  There  is  evidently  a  chorale  influence 
in  this  Bjmptom/ 

Madlle.  Claire  shunned  me,  because,  whilst  I  evinced  mncb 
interest  in  her,  I  likewise  rallied  her  on  her  singular  ideas : 
"  How  is  it  possible,"  I  would  say,  "  that  a  lady  of  your  good 
sense  can  imagine  she  sees  the  devil,  and  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?"  "  You  are,  then,  an  unbeliever  ?"  "  0  no !  I 
believe;  bat  not  in  your  idea."  I  would  then  leave  her,  after 
having  endeavored  to  excite  some  doubts  in  her  mind. 

At  other  times  I  would  content  myself  with  saying :  "  All  mj 
arguments  are  useless,  I  cannot  convince  you ;  but  doctors  who 
attend  the  insane  have  long  known,  that  to  try  and  convince  a 
madman,  is  to  be  as  mad  as  he."  "But  I  am  not  mad."  She 
would  then  follow  me  to  prove  the  reality  of  her  sensations.  I 
wouM  laugh,  but  say  nothing  more.  Sometimes  I  exclaimed 
against  her  pretence  of  having  committed  so  many  crimes.  "It 
is  either  pride,  or  madness."  She  then  made  attempts  to  per- 
suade me  that  she  was  in  her  right  mind.  I  listened  or  took  do 
notice  of  her,  according  to  the  mood  in  which  she  might  be. 

To  counteract  her  physical  excitement,  I  gave  her  baths  and 
refreshing  drinks.  The  hallucinations  tormented  her  unceas- 
iu^y,  althongh  she  forbore  to  speak  to  me  of  them  for  fear  of 
my  ridicule.  One  evening  she  was  with  my  little  daughter,  ten 
years  of  age :  "  Do  you  not  see  the  flames  that  come  out  of  my 
mouth?"  she  exclaimed;  "they  surround  me,  I  am  lost!"  My 
child  having  laughingly  replied :  "  What  you  say  is  very  fool- 
ish ;"  she  laughed  also ;  and  from  that  time  spoke  no  more  of 
flames. 

Madlle.  Claire  had  some  moments  of  relief,  but  the  hallndna- 
tions  would  seem  to  return  with  increased  force,  particularly  in 
the  night,  when  she  would  cry  out:  "I  am  lost;  I  am  damned." 

*  A  Brierre  de  Boismont,  De  I'lmitation  dn  Cii  dee  Animanx  dans 
plasicurs  affections  neiTeuMi.    Qai.  MM.  8  Sept.,  1849.. 
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Keitber  eshortation,  advice,  aor  reprimand  had  tbe  least  eSect 
upOD  her ;  only,  when  most  harassed  b;  such  attempts,  she  be- 
came less  confidential. 

As  Madlle.  Claire  vas  at  a  critical  period  of  life,  and  the  ac- 
tion was  irregnl&r,  I  proposed  a  blister  on  the  arm,  to  which  she 
willingly  acceded.  Amongst  her  delirious  fancies,  was  that  of  con- 
fessing  to  any  person  with  whom  she  might  be  in  company ;  and 
it  was  then  curious  to  hear  this  lady,  of  such  sound  judgment, 
accuse  herself  of  a  multitude  of  childish  follies  and  frivolities 
which  imbittered  her  life,  transformed  as  they  were  into  crimes, 
by  her  perverted  intellect.  How  could  such  a  change  have  oc- 
curred in  a  mind  until  now  so  healthy  ?  Her  fortune  was  suffi- 
cient ;  no  passion  disturbed  her  heart ;  she  knew  no  grief;  and 
moral  causes,  which  I  consider  so  powerful,  had  no  existence  in 
this  case ;  it  could  but  be  the  influence  of  that  constantly  recur- 
ring periodical  action  common  to  women.  I  suggested  the  idea 
to  my  patient,  who,  althongh  she  denied  that  she  was  insane, 
acknowledged  herself  to  be  suffering,  and  asserted  that  she 
should  never  be  cured.  The  idea  of  being  at  a  critical  time  of 
life,  seemed  to  impress  her,  and  I  frequently  recalled  it  to  her 
notice.* 

I  showed  her  much  kindness  ;  praised  her  sense,  her  judgment, 
at  the  same  time  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that  one  bo  hap- 
pily organized  coold  entertain  such  fancies.  Occasionally,  I 
gently  rallied  her  on  her  devils.  "Yon  may  laugh,"  she  would  say, 
"  but  they  do  exist ;"  and  she  would  then  laugh  herself  at  my  ban- 
terings.  The  conversations  pleased  her ;  I  called  her  self-love 
as  much  as  possible  into  play,  interested  her  mind,  and  appealed 
to  her  good  sense.  This  plan,  perseveringly  carried  out,  at 
length  produced  a  useful  diversion  in  her  ideas.  When  her  symp- 
toms were  decidedly  ameliorated,  I  permitted  her  to  go  out  and 
visit  her  friends.  Sometimes  these  walks  were  matters  of  grief 
to  her ;  she  looked  on  all  whom  she  met  as  lost ;  the  luxury  ex- 
hibited in  the  public  gardens,  and  the  brilliant  toilets,  espe- 

*  Brierre  de  BoiBmont,  De  la  Menatruation  ooDBider£e  dans  les  rapports 
ptijBiologiques  et  pathologiquee,  1  vol.  8to.  pp.  55,  100,  423,  436,  531. 
Reoherches  bibliogntphiqueB  et  cliniques  sur  la  Folie  pnerperale,  prec6d€ea 
d'an  aperfu  sur  les  Rapports  de  U  MenatrasUon  et  de  l'Ali£nation  men- 
tale.     (Annal,  de  Medico-Paychol,  BQD^e  1851,  t  iii.  p.  574.) 
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ciallj  excited  her  lamentations ;  she  saw  a  modern  Babylon, 
with  all  itB  iniquities.  By  degrees  her  ideas  became  more  cheer- 
ful,  she  went  out  more  frequently,  and  occupied  heraelf  with 
worldly  affairs. 

These  resnlts  were  not  obtained  without  many  alterations; 
from  being  very  lively  she  would  suddenly  become  sad,  and 
refuse  to  go  out.  Her  recovery  was  characterized  by  her  great 
desire  for  occupation ;  she  would  work  several  hours  in  the  day; 
her  cries  became  less  frequent ;  she  no  longer  fled  society,  and 
even  talked  mnch.  Desirons,  on  one  occasion,  of  profiting  by 
this  improvement,  I  invited  her  to  write  to  her  friends,  but  she 
refused,  saying  that  she  was  too  sick  at  heart.  In  the  morning, 
she  was  calm,  and  said  that  she  was  like  other  people ;  and  she 
also  laughed  when  rallied  on  her  notion  of  being  the  beast  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse, 

In  two  months  after  her  entrance  into  the  establishment,  she 
had  a  relapse;  she  was  continually  bursting  into  tearb,  sighing, 
and  crying  ont  that  the  devil  was  carrying  her  off  to  hell  be- 
cause she  had  communed  under  the  weight  of  a  mortal  sin. 
Kevertheless,  her  progress  towards  recovery  continued,  and  it 
became  highly  interesting  to  watch  this  struggle  between  reason 
and  madness,  with  every  probability  that  the  former  wonld  gain 
the  victory. 

I  know  not  if  I  am  in  error,  bat  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  no  nobler  mission  than  that  of  the  physician,  who  watches  the 
reawakening  of  reason ;  who  is  an  attentive  observer  of  those 
strange  perversions  of  natural  affection,  those  irresistibly  foolish 
ideas,  whimsical  phantoms,  and  fantastic  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation. What  joy  will  he  not  feel  at  seeing  the  first  stone  de- 
tached from  the  pile  which  madness  has  constructed  to'  conceal 
human  reason  !  In  that  struggle  where,  often  overcome,  he  still 
rises  to  the  combat,  by  turns  using  force,  skill,  persuasion,  and 
kindness,  how  great  must  be  his  satisfaction  when  he  has  buc- 
oeeded,  through  patience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
in  conquering  the  chimera ! 

Madlle.  Claire  was  at  length  in  a  condition  of  mind  which 
evinced  that  the  false  idea  tottered  on  its  base.  She  smiled  when 
she  was  rallied,  and  resolved  on  going  to  church ;  but  having 
reached  the  threshold,  she  declared  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
cross  it ;  she  felt  as  though  nailed  to  the  doorway ;  no  reason- 
81 
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ingB  coald  induce  her  to  enter  the  bailding,  and  she  retnraed 
home.*  By  degrees  the  ladybecamecftlm,  worked  at  her  needle, 
and  TiBited  her  friends. 

In  four  months  after  her  arrival,  she  wrote  and  worked ;  her 
countenance  had  a  natural  expression,  but  still  she  would  not 
realize  her  real  state,  wept  and  mourned  from  time  to  time,  say- 
ing that  she  never  should  be  well ;  however,  she  could  now  con- 
trol her  will. 

In  two  months  more  she  was  so  far  convalescent  that  I 
arranged  for  her  departure,  no  doubt  existing  of  her  entire  re* 
covery.  She  was  much  agitated  on  the  evening  preceding,  from 
the  dread  she  felt  of  a  relapse,  but  soon  after  she  was  seated  in 
the  carriage,  recovered  her  spirits,  and  was  very  lively. 

My  prognosis  on  the  happy  termination  of  the  alienation  of 
this  lady  was  founded  on  the  following  reasons:  she  had  never 
betrayed  any  whimsicalities  or  strangeness  in  her  conduct ;  never 
had  any  brain  disease,  her  periods  were  regular  ;  she  was  cor- 
rect in  judgment,  sound  in  mind,  sensible  in  discourse,  but  cold 
and  reserved;  she  was  well  informed,  had  read  good  books,  and 
her  reflections  were  judicious ;  finally,  none  of  her  relatives  had 
ever  been  insane.  These  united  considerations  led  me  to  consider 
her  as  under  the  influence  of  a  critical  time  of  life  excited  by 
continence,  and  the  uterine  hemorrhage  which  she  had  expe- 
rienced. The  pathological  condition  of  the  nteros  in  reacting 
on  the  brain,  had  given  explosion  to  the  ideas  with  which  it  was 
familiar.  The  conclusion  that  we  drew  from  this  assemblage  of 
facts,  which  the  event  justified,  was,  that  after  a  sojourn  of  some 
months  in  our  establishment  the  menses  would  entirely  cease, 
and  reason  be  restored. 

I  still  followed  the  mental  condition  of  Madlle.  Claire  with 
a  lively  interest;  from  her  letters  I  learned  that  she  had  en- 
tered the  Church,  fnlfiUed  all  her  religious  duties,  and  was  quite 
well.  Still  more  recently  she  wrote  word  that  her  core  was 
entire,  and  thanked  me  affectionately  for  my  attention.  Five 
years  afterwards,  her  health  continued  excellent. 

With  this  lady,  hallucinations  formed  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  disease;  the  false  ideas  which  accompanied  them,  were 

*  This  &ct,  related  in  all  historiei  of  the  poasesaed  and  of  Baioenn,  ii 
naturally  eipluned  b;  the  oharaoter  of  the  delinoua  conception. 
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bnt  the  coii8ec[iieiices.  The  phyeical  agents  were  but  few,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  some  baths  and  a  blister,  it  was  impossible 
to  persuade  her  to  take  tmy  medicaments.  Her  dry  and  nervona 
ooDStitution  made  as  reject  bleeding.  Probably,  these  remedies 
had  some  effect;  but  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  moral 
treatment  which  we  perBereriogly  carried  out  during  several 
months  contributed  mainly  to  the  re-establishment  of  her  reason. 

We  have  selected  this  case  from  many  others,  becanse  we 
cannot  in  a  history  of  hallacinationB  accnmalate  facts  as  we 
night  in  a  special  pamphlet,  and  this  one  appears  sufficient  to 
majte  our  method  apparent. 

Ad  unexpected  event,  or  a  sudden  comparison  of  what  is, 
with  what  is  believed  to  be,  suffices,  under  some  circumstances, 
to  cause  the  cessation  of  hallucinations. 

The  prefect  of  the  empire,  whose  case  we  have  given  in  de< 
tail,  exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  Cossacluin  the  JardtndeaPlantei: 
"Enough,  I  am  cured !"  Another  patient  of  Esquirol  awaited 
the  speedy  advent  of  the  Messiah.  After  a  long  conversation 
with  that  physician,  she  gave  a  written  agreement  that  she 
would  acknowledge  herself  to  be  mad,  if  the  Messiah  did  not 
come  on  the  25th  of  March.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  Mes- 
siah did  not  appear;  the  patient  yielded  with  a  good  grace, 
resumed  her  former  habits,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  her 
reason  was  restored. 

Cabb  CLX.  a  lady,  having  become  melancholy  after  giving 
birth  to  a  child,  struggled  long  between  reason  and  insanity, 
and,  finally,  concluded  that  she  had  committed  a  capital  crime, 
which  infamy  had  caused  the  death  of  her  husband,  whose 
spirit  haunted  her.  Kvery  evening  she  would  sit  at  the  window 
and  gaze  at  a  white  post,  which  appeared  to  her  as  the  ghost  of 
her  husband.  Several  weeks  having  passed  in  this  manner, 
without  any  amelioration,  her  husband  resolved  on  seeing  her, 
for,  although  he  was  told  that  sequestration  was  an  essential 
means  towards  recovery,  he  conjectured,  with  much  reason,  that 
the  heat  method  of  proving  his  existence,  was  to  appear  before 
her. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  phyucians  to  objeet  that  his  wife 
would  look  upon  him  as  a  ghost;  his  importunity  was  irresist- 
ible. The  results  of  the  visit,  as  communicated  by  the  husband, 
were  wonderfiil.     "So  Boon,"  BMd  he,  "  aa  I  entered  the  dining- 
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room,  wbere  my  wife  usually  Bet,  ebe  rau  to  a  corner,  Lid  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  then  turned  towards  me,  appear- 
ing for  a  moment  pleased  to  eee  that  I  was  living ;  bat  presently, 
in  great  terror,  cried  out  that  I  was  dead,  and  had  come  to  haunt 
her.  This  was  exactly  what  the  doctors  had  predicted,  and,  for 
some  minutes,  I  thought  all  was  lost. 

"  Finding  that  persuasion  and  reasoning  only  served  to  irri- 
tate and  conGrm  her  in  her  belief,  I  abandoned  this  means,  and 
endeavored  to  attract  her  attention  on  other  subjects.  It  was 
some  time  since  she  had  seen  either  myself  or  the  children;  I 
drew  her  arm  within  mine,  took  her  into  the  garden,  and  began 
to  tell  her  all  that  had  happened  to  myself  as  well  as  to  them, 
since  her  departure.  These  details  soon  arrested  her  attention, 
and  she  began  to  be  interested ;  I  entered  into  the  most  minute 
and  circumstantial  particulars  of  our  nursery,  the  house,  asd  of 
her  friends.  I  felt  that  I  was  gaining  ground,  and  when  I 
thought  that  her  attention  was  quite  gained,  I  hazarded  the 
qaestion,  in  a  jesting  manner,  if  I  w^  not  very  communicative 
for  a  ghost.  She  commenced  laughing.  I  immediately  quitted 
the  subject,  and  again  talked  of  her  children  and  friends.  The 
plan  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations;  I  passed  the  evening 
with  her,  and  left  her  perfectly  tranquil." 

This  happy  result  was  entirely  successful,  and  although  general 
objections  may  be  raised  against  the  attempt,  it  is  impoBsible 
not  to  recognise  that  it  does  sometimes  succeed.* 

Lenret's  method  should  naturally  find  its  place  here ;  alljiough 
we  have  pointed  out  its  principal  features,  we  think  that  an 
example  from  his  work  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  make  it  well 
understood. 

Oase  CLXI.  a.,  forty-two  years  of  age,  a  carpenter,  an- 
married,  entered  BieStre  on  the  18th  of  Jnne,  1839. 

Of  a  nervous  sanguine  temperament,  A.  made  much  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  ;  he  said  that  hia  father,  likewise,  drank  much, 
which,  on  several  occasions,  caused  a  derangement  of  intellect. 
A.,  being  of  an  active  and  impatient  diepoBition,  was  easily  put 
out  of  temper.  When  working  at  his  trade  with  his  companions, 
he  could  not  endure  the  slightest  jesting.     However,  he  had 

*  C0D0II7,  Of.  eti.  p.  402.  We  know  of  a  similar  cam  that  oocuned  in 
EBqnirol'B  eitabluhment,  and  the  occoant  of  whiob  we  reoeind  bom  an 
eje-witneai. 
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D6Ter  evinced  any  symptoma  of  insanity,  nntil,  fifteen  days  prior 
to  hia  admiBBion  into  BicStre,  his  sleep  began  to  be  disturbed. 
It  "was  then  that  be  experienced  hallucinations.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  pursued  by  spies ;  the  voices  which  he  heard 
called  him  spy.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  it  into  bis  head  that 
the  master  carpenter  had  spoken  of  buying  for  him  a  wine  store, 
which  was  alongside  the  yard  in  which  he  worked. 

He  betrayed  no  agitation  on  his  entrance  into  the  dsylnm, 
but  related  that  for  a  month  past  he  had  been  subjected  to  many 
torments  and  persecutions.  Three  persons  especially  persevered 
in  annoying  him,  the  wine  merchant  amongst  the  number,  who 
treated  him  as  a  spy  and  a  thief.  A  violent  dispnte  arose  on 
the  subject,  and  the  patient  demanded  500  francs  damages. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  proprietor,  who  bad  made  him  many  pro- 
misee. This  man,  he  said,  liked  him  much,  and  his  wife  gave 
him  a  thousand  encouragements  every  hour  in  the  day.  A. 
often  heard  the  voices  of  his  enemies  speaking  to  him ;  more- 
over, he  imagined  himself  very  rich,  and  that  he  had  command 
of  everything  of  the  most  beautiful  kind. 

The  treatment  administered  to  him  for  some  time  consisted  in 
cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  baths  with  affusion,  foot-baths, 
and  lemonade.  He  was  afterwards  required  to  work,  bnt  he 
obstinately  refused. 

On  several  douches  being  administered,  he  promised  to  go  to 
work,  but  the  promise  was  almost  immediately  forgotten.  Indeed, 
he  tired  out  the  patience  of  M.  Ferrus.  He  slept  nearly  the 
irbole  of  the  day,  either  in  the  yard,  or  by  the  side  of  his  bed, 
continuing  very  calm,  and  never  speaking  of  his  insanity. 

On  the  12th  September,  Leuret,  who  bad  undertaken  him, 
inquired  if  be  was  willing  to  work ;  he  refused,  alleging  bodily 
weakness  as  an  excuse,  and  saying  that,  after  all,  he  could  not 
be  detained  long  at  BicStre ;  that  he  would  soon  be  released, 
and  would  work  at  his  trade  as  soon  as  he  was  restored  to  liberty. 
He  complained,  besides,  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  tricks  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  gave  him  no  peace  bight  or  day,  and 
entirely  prevented  his  having  an  instant  of  rest. 

A.  was  immediately  taken  to  the  bath  and  placed  under 
ihe  douAe;  when  Leuret  questioned  bim  on  all  that  had  occur- 
red since  his  entrance  into  BicStre. 

"For  six  months  I  have  studied  things  here  of  which  I  was 
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ignorant;  I  have  learned  all  theae  things  by  looking  at  the  stars; 
for  instance,  I  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  anatomj." 

"  What  18  anatomy  ?"' 

*'  Anatomy  ia  the  different  things  that  appear  in  the  clonds ; 
animals  and  people.  I  have  seen  different  persons  in  the  sun ; 
and  have  learned  that  the  san  gives  me  light.  There  ia  a  person 
in  the  moon  whom  I  do  not  know." 

"  Did  yon  know  that  person  on  earth  V 

"No,  M.  Leuret;  for  six  months  I  have  worked  for  the 
castle,  on  the  secority  of  the  king,  and  have  not  drawn  a  cent. 
I  looked  at  the  sun  whilst  I  worked,  and  when  my  eyes  pained 
me,  I  stopped,  and  then  looked  again." 

"  Yon  think  yoa  have  enemies ;  who  are  they  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  enemies  here ;  first  the  parlor  waiter.  There 
are  others  whom  I  hear,  bnt  do  not  see ;  they  are  under  the 
head  of  my  bed ;  if  yon  will  let  me  search  in  the  body  of  the 
bnildiog,  I  shall  soon  find  them.  The  vaults  are  under  the  head 
of  my  bed,  and  there  are  my  men,  who  will  carry  my  orders  to 
Paris.  I  have,  besides,  many  other  enemies.  At  night  I  hear 
women  beneath  me.    They  tell  me  everything." 

"  What  do  they  tell  you?" 

"  They  tell  me  I  am  a  great  idler.  They  talk  to  me  inces- 
santly when  I  am  in  bed,  when  I  am  resting,  when  I  am  in  the 
court ;  they  talk  to  me  everywhere,  and  always  to  annoy  and 
insult  me." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  now  hear  women's  voices  ?" 

"  Probably  because  there  are  many  persons  about." 

"  But,  by  your  bedside  ;  how  is  it  that  your  neighbors  do  not 
hear  these  same  voices  ?" 

"  Because  the  conversations  are  carried  on  in  a  low  tone, 
and  often  only  by  signs." 

Having  listened  very  calmly  to  this  narration,  Leuret  spoke 
to  A.  as  follows : — 

"Now,  A.,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  all  you  have  been 
saying:  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it;  all  that  yoa  have 
said  is  nonsoDse,  and  yoa  are  in  BicStre  because  you  are  mad." 

A.  replied:  "M.  Leuret,  I  do  not  think  I  am  mad  ;  I  cannot 
help  seeing  the  persons  who  are  under  my  bed  and  in  the  vaults, 
since  they  are  there.     You  say  that  all  I  have  said  is  noDsense; 
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it  may  be  bo  ;  but  I  know  what  I  bare  seen  and  heard.  After 
what  yoa  saj,  then,  there  ia  no  hope  of  my  leaving  this  place  ?" 

"  Yoa  shall  leave  it,  but  apon  one  condition ;  listen  attentively 
to  what  I  am  aboat  to  say.  Yon  will  only  leave  it  when  yon 
are  no  longer  mad,  and  I  will  tell  yon  what  yon  mndt  do  to 
be  80  no  longer.  Yoa  most  loot  neither  at  the  sun  nor  at  the 
stars;  yon  mnst  not  believe  that  there  are  vaults  under  your 
bed,  because  it  ia  not  ao  ;  neither  do  yon  hear  voices,  nor  are 
any  peraona  there.  Moreover,  you  most  never  refuse  to  work, 
whatever  yon  are  ordered  to  do.  If  yon  wish  m«  to  be  pleased 
with  you,  yon  must  obey,  hecaase  I  only  ask  what  is  reasonable. 
Will  yoa  promiae  neither  to  think  nor  speak  any  more  of  theae 
follies?" 

"If  yon  wish  me  to  speak  of  them  no  more,  because  yoa  say 
they  are  follies,  I  will  not." 

"Will  yon  promise  me  not  to  think  of  them?" 

I'be  patient  hesitated  considerably,  hut  the  point  being  per- 
sisted on,  he  replied ; — 

"No  sir,  I  will  not  think  any  more  of  them." 

"  Will  you  promiae  me  to  work  every  day  when  yoa  are 
ordered  ?" 

"  I  have  a  trade;  I  want  to  go  out  to  work  at  it." 

"I  have  told  yoa  on  what  conditions  yon  can  go  and  work  at 
your  trade.    Now,  I  ask  yoa  if  you  agree  to  work?" 

The  patient  was  obstinate. 

"As  yoa  have  often  broken  yoor  word  on  this  point,  and  your 
promises  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  you  ahall  receive'  the  douche, 
and  it  will  be  continued  every  day,  until  you  come,  of  your  own 
accord,  to  ask  for  work;  and  until  yon  own,  also,  of  your  own 
accord,  that  all  the  things  you  have  said  are  nonsense." 

The  douche  waa  administered,  and  was  so  painful  that  he  soon 
gave  in. 

"You  wish  me  to  go  and  work;  I  will  go.  You  desire  me  to 
diink  no  more  of  what  I  have  said,  because  they  are  fancies ;  I 
agree.  If  any  one  talks  to  me  aboat  it,  I  shall  say  it  is  not 
true,  that  I  only  had  fancies  in  my  head." 

"Will  you  go  and  work  to-day?"— "If  I  am  forced  to  it,  I 
mast." 

"Will  you  go  willingly?" — "I  will  go,  if  I  am  forced." 

"  You  should  say,  that  yoa  understand  it  is  to  your  interest 
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to  go  and  work.  Will  yon  go  willingly,  yes  or  no  !"  The  patient 
hesitated,  and  the  douche  was  again  given,  vhen  he  quickly 
said,  "  Yes,  eir,  all  that  I  said  to  you  was  nonsense ;  I  will  go  to 
work." 

"Ton  have  been  mad?" — "No,  I  have  not  been  mad." — ■ 
"Tou  have  net  been  mad?"— "I  think  not,  at  least." — "The 
douche  agun!" — "Have  yoa  been  mad?" — "It  is  then  being 
mad  to  have  fancies,  to  see,  and  to  hear?" — "Yea." — "Well, 
then,  sir,  I  have  been  mad.  There  were  neither  women,  nor 
men,  nor  companions,  but  it  was  all  madness." 

"  When  you  think  you  hear  something  of  that  kind,  what 
will  you  say?" — "I  shall  say  it  is  nonsense,  and  not  dwell  on 
it." 

"I  expect  that  to-morrow  you  come  and  thank  me  for  having 
rid  yott  of  your  foolish  ideas." — "  I  promise  that  I  will  work, 
and  thank  yon  for  having  rid  me  of  my  ideas." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  douche  was  administered 
to  him  by  M.  Auband,  for  having  forgotten  to  go  to  work  during 
the  day 

September  13.  This  morning  A.  came  towards  Leuret,  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  courtyard,  and  thanked  him  for 
having  rid  him  of  his  fancies ;  he  was  WMting  the  hour  to  go  to 
work.  Since  yesterday  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything; 
they  were,  he  said,  illusioos ;  he  was  now  convinced  of  it. 

September  14.     The  same  protestations  as  yesterday 

A.  neither  saw  nor  beard  anything,  and  spoke  jestingly  of  his 
past  fancies.  Lenret  tried  to  entrap  him,  but  A.  skilfully 
avoided  it,  always  asserting  that  his  ideas  were  nonsensical. 
....  For  several  days  Leuret  renewed  his  attempts,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

September  2S.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  radical  cure  of 
A.  This  man,  prior  to  the  latter  treatment,  was  thin  and  me- 
lancholy ;  he  had  now  recovered  hia  corpulence,  at  the  same  time 
with  his  cheerfulness.  He  slept  quietly,  and  was  good-humored 
to  everybody,  ffe  thoitglit  he  had  seen;  he  thought  he  Had  heardy 
were  all  the  expressions  he  made  use  of  in  replying  to  questions 
on  the  different  nature  of  his  hallucinations.  He  asked  for  his 
dismissal,  which  was  granted  to  him  on  the  3d  of  October, 
twenty  days  after  the  long  conversation  of  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember. 
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"The  cnre  of  A.,"  saya  Z<euret,  "was  ovring,  doubtless,  in 
the  first  place,  to  tbe  douche;  and,  secondly,  to  the  care  which 
I  took,  Trhilst  he  was  in  the  bath,  to  speak  on  all  the  Bubjecta 
eonnected  with  his  insanity,  and  to  make  him  give  me  rational 
replies. ...  I  was  not  contested  bo  long  as  there  was,  or  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mental  reserration  in  his  words.  If  I  had  been 
contented  with  A.  's  reply,  I  should  have  been  at  a  disadvantage, 
and,  probably,  not  have  succeeded.  I  was  not  over  delicate 
towards  his  self-love;  I  obliged  him  to  utter  the  word  'mad,'  is 
order,  if  possible,  to  make  the  idea  of  madness  and  of  his  ma- 
lady inseparable,  by  the  use  of  a  repulsive  epithet. 

"Tbe  bath  treatment  osce  over,  I  wished  him  to  work,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  me  proof  of  acting  like  a  rational  man. 

"I  often  spread  traps  for  the  insane,  who,  after  the  douche, 
appear  rational.  I  return  to  them,  pretending  to  be  sorry  for 
the  remarks  I  made,  and  the  distress  I  caused  them,  and,  if 
they  are  caught,  I  show  them  wherein  they  were  deceived,  in 
order  to  put  them  constantly  on  their  guard.  As  in  this  kind 
of  strife,  my  object  was  not  to  pnnish,  but  to  cnre,  of  coarse, 
I  was  careful  to  proportion  the  stratagems  I  employed  to  the 
degree  of  intellect  of  the  patients  whom  I  addressed."* 

This  very  interesting  case,  the  chief  points  of  which  we  have 
extracted,  appears  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
we  hare  elsewhere  pronounced  on  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
treatment  of  X4euret,  in  all  cases,  to  patients  in  private  asylunis. 
Whatever  talent  the  phyBician  may  possess  who  puts  this  system 
into  execution,  we  repeat  to  him  that  men  of  education,  accus- 
tomed to  compare,  to  reflect,  and  to  will,  will  not  so  readily 
yield  up  their  ideas,  and  that  dreadful  scenes  might  ensue  on 
telling  them  they  were  mad,  especially  in  obliging  them  to 
acknowledge  it.  That  the  hallucinated  subject  reasons  falsely, 
on  one  or  two  points  ia  incontestable,  but  on  the  rest  his  Judg- 
ment is  sound;  would  not  this  disposition  of  mind  of  which  he 
is  conscious  contribute  to  strengthen  his  false  sensations?  The 
world  is  full  of  men  of  imperfect  judgment.  Let  them  listen  to 
the  most  eloquent,  persuasive,  and  logical  orator,  but  who 
ofiends  their  prejudices,  and  not  one  of  their  convictions  will  be 

*  Learet,  Dn  Tnutemeot  moral  de  la  Folie,  p.  186.  Hallacin^s,  Traite- 
meot  des  HallucinaUonfl,  1  toL  8to.  Patu,  18j9. 
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cbftDged.  Who,  then,  can  be  persuaded  in  life  ?  The  infinitely 
email  camber  of  those  who  are  gifted  vith  a  cool  Jadgment,  and 
lively  and  impreaeible  natures;  the  immense  majority  obey  only 
their  passions,  great  or  trivial.  Is  it  likely  we  can  do  that  for 
madmen  which  we  cannot  accomplish  for  rational  men  ?  It  is 
certainly  neeeasary  to  distingnish  the  errors  resulting  from  dis- 
ease from  those  conseqaent  on  edacation,  and  Leoret  vaa  right 
in  saying  that  they  could  never  prevent  a  few  from  believing  in 
the  immediate  coming  of  the  Messi^,  nor  cnrc  certain  of  the 
populace  of  their  faith  in  sorcery ;  but  have  not  the  errors  which 
this  physician  attributes  to  the  disease  their  source  in  edacation  ? 
How  can  they  be  conquered  by  an  open  attack  ?  The  victory 
may  be  easy  in  a  hospital ;  we  think  it  much  more  rare  in  pri- 
vate asylums,  particularly  when  attempted  on  firm  or  proud 
characters.  All  have  not  been  cored  who  have  undergone  this 
treatment.  Three  years  ago  we  were  consulted  by  a  priest, 
who  had  a  mania  that  be  was  a  bishop.  Under  the  douche,  he 
appeared  to  recognize  his  error,  and  quitted  BicStre.  These 
were  his  words  :  "  I  acknowledged  myself  wrong  because  there 
was  no  other  means  of  escaping  the  punishment,  and  because 
all  my  assertions  would  have  been  useless  in  a  place  where  the 
doctor  is  all-powerful ;  but  in  receiving  it,  I  was  not  the  less  per- 
snaded  that  ail  I  said  was  true."  His  ezpressions  were  nnjnst 
and  exaggerated,  but  the  fact  of  dissimulation  existed  neverthe- 
less. In  onr  own  practice,  when  recourse  bad  been  had  to  dis- 
simulation, the  patients  have  said,  when  out  of  our  hearing: 
"  We  yield  because  we  are  powerless  against  force,  but  we  are 
not  the  less  certain  of  the  reality  of  our  ideas." 

Pariset,  in  an  address  to  the  Acad^mie  de  M^decine,  has 
made  other  objections  to  this  method.  "What  can  severity  do," 
he  inquires,  "for  the  hallucinated  ?  on  those  who  are  distorbed 
with  strange  sounds,  voices,  words,  phrases,  or  discourses  ?  .  . 
To  wring  from  these  unfortunates,  through  suffering,  an  avowal 
that  they  do  not  hear  what  they  do  hear,  is  to  make  tbem  utter 
a  falsehood,  and  that  falsehood,  by  degrading  them  in  their  own 
eyes,  fills  them  with  hatred  and  disdain  towards  their  physician; 
and  as  they  are  not  insane  from  their  hallucinations,  but  from 
the  false  ideas  attached  to  tbem,  to  attack  these  ideas  in  order 
to  destroy  tbem,  to  combat  them  by  arguments  and  violence  in 
order  to  bring  the  patient  back  to  the  single  sentiment  of  his 
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internal  impressionB,  is  most  frequently  bnt  to  imbitter  his  life 
irith  fresb  torments."* 

These  objectione  do  not  inflnence  Leuret,  nho,  after  refuting 
them,  adds:  "  If  the  recollection  of  the  service  you  have  ren- 
dered the  afflicted  person  does  not  dispel  his  resentment,  be  it 
so ;  let  him  hate  you,  so  long  as  he  is  cnred."t 

We  will  make  but  one  observation,  which  is,  that  it  is  not 
always  without  bad  results  that  tbe  insane  person  is  made  to  ac- 
knowledge his  error. 

Case  CLXII.  A  man  named  Vincent  believed  himself  to  be 
so  tall  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  through  the  door 
of  his  room.  His  physician  ordered  that  he  should  be  takea 
through  by  force.  The  order  was  executed,  but  the  consequences 
were  fatal;  for,  in  passing  through,  Vincent  cried  out  that 
they  were  crushing  him,  and  breaking  his  bones,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  so  terrible  that  he  died  in  a  few  days,  reproaching  hia 
keepers  for  being  his  mnrderera.^ 

Science  has  now  admitted  the  conclusion  that  hallucinations 
may  be  successfully  treated.  In  this  point  we  agree  witb 
Leuret,  but  we  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  execution.  Whilst  he 
insists  on  hie  mode  of  treatment  for  the  generality  of  cases, 
which  be  calls  moral  revnlsion  {rSvuhion  morale),  we  only  think 
it  applicable  to  a  certain  number  of  cases,  determined  by  the 
social  condition  of  the  patients,  their  character,  and  the  quality 
of  their  delirium.  Far  from  reducing  the  treatment  of  halluci- 
nations to  moral  means  only,  we  think  it  necessary  sometimes 
to  have  recourse  to  physical  agents,  sometimes  to  moral  influ- 
ence, and  sometimes  to  a  union  of  the  two  methods.  By  means 
of  this  mixed  treatment,  in  connection  with  the  etiology  and 
symptomatology  of  hallucinations,  numerous  and  durable  success 
will  be  obtained,  which,  without  presenting  tbe  brilliant  cures 
referable  to  the  method  of  Leuret,  will,  amongst  practitioners, 
offer  the  immense  advantage  of  not  encountering  those  nume- 

*  Balletia  de  l'Acad6mi«  Rojale  <l«  MMeoine,  Puis,  1839,  t.  iv.  p.  83. 
BeporC  of  M. Poriset  on  theMemoirof  Dr. Blanche, entitled:  "Du  danger 
dea  rigueura  corporellesdana  le  traitement  de  la  Falie,  Paris,  1839." — See,  in 
the  biographioal  notice  which  we  have  devoted  to  M.  Leuiet,  Anaal.  Med. 
Psjcb.,  t.  iii.  pp.  512  and  520,  1851,  our  appreciation  of  his  method. 

t  Leuret,  op.  eit.  p.  207. 

X  Alarcus  l)ODatus,  Hist.  Med.  Tar.  lib.  ii.  oap.  L 
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rous  asperities  witli  wbich  oar  poor  hnmanlt;  is  beaet.  As  to 
the  choice  of  moral  agecciea,  the  phjsiciau  must  be  guided  by 
the  individoality,  the  particular  disease,  and  certain  indications, 
irhich,  notwithstanding  the;  have  been  ridiculed  under  the  name 
of  medical  tact,  are,  nerertheless,  often  the  Inininous  beacons 
irhich  guide  us  in  difficult  cases. 

Contradiction  and  firmness  are  certainly  naeful,  but  we  are 
better  satisfied  not  to  attack  hallucinations  openly,  but  to  take 
them  by  stratagem,  and  fight  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Par- 
thians.  Hallucinated  monomaniacs  differ  from  other  men  only 
by  holding  some  peculiar  notions ;  in  oAer  reapecta  they  are 
similar.  Mild  methods,  by  which  bo  many  enterprises  are  c<m- 
ducted,  are  equally  applicable  to  them ;  therefore,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  to  these  the  preference  in  most  cases. 

During  our  study  of  hallncinationa,  we  hare  established  seve- 
rs! positions.  It  is  evident  that  the  therapeutic  just  mentioned 
ia  only  useful  in  some  instances ;  that  in  others  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed ;  that  in  short,  various  cases  present  various  symptoms ; 
it  is  by  the  examination  of  these  divers  ciicumstancea  that  we 
will  close  our  chapter  on  treatment. 

hallucinations  compatible  with  reaion  may  be  habitually 
manifeated  without  any  derangement  of  the  intellect ;  in  such 
cases,  therapeutio  agents  would  be  nseleaa ;  but  there  are  other 
caees  in  which  theae  phenomena  are  diatressing,  and  disturb  all 
peace  and  tranquillity;  then  physical  remedies  may  speedily 
promote  a  cure.  An  individual  hears  incessantly  the  voice  of  a 
woman ;  although  placing  no  futh  on  the  error  of  the  sensea,  he 
aeeka  medical  relief.  In  consequence  of  some  symptoms,  M. 
Bottex  applies  leecbea  behind  the  eara,  mustard  to  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  muatard  foot-baths  every  night,  the  use  of  new  milk 
and  orgeat  syrup,  with  two  of  Anderson's  pilla  for  aeveral  daya. 
To  tbeae  remedies  manual  labor  ia  added,  and  in  the  course  of 
one  month  the  patient  is  entirely  cured.  It  was  by  bleeding 
that  we  cured  Madame  '  of  her  visions. 

In  hallucinations  of  this  nature,  the  cause  must  be  carefully 
sought  out.  Thus,  the  treatment  would  vary  according  to  whe- 
ther they  resulted  from  an  afflux  of  the  blood,  or  an  accumula- 
tion of  bile  in  the  stomach.  The  same  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  caused  by  a  powerful  concentration  of  thought,  or  by  the 
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weakness  of  oonTalescence.  HaHacinations  created  bj  dark- 
ness,  terror,  and  imprisonment,  cease  vUh  the  exciting  causes. 

The  treatment  required  in  simple  hallucinations,  and  in  those 
which  are  complicated  with  insanity  being  the  expreaa  objecta  of 
this  book,  we  will  observe  that,  when  mental  alienation  prepon- 
derates, against  that  most  therapentic  meana  be  employed.  It 
is  only  when  the  hallucination  forma  the  striking  characteristic 
of  monomania,  that  it  may  be  successfully  treated.  In  mania 
and  dementia,  hallucinations  only  require  physical  treatment 
when  the  physical  health  of  the  patient  ia  deranged.  Some- 
times, however,  mania  is  increased  by  hallncinationa  or  illusions. 
In  this  event,  it  ahouM  be  discovered  if  light  or  noise  does  not 
induce  them.  Should  thia  be  the  caae,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  dark,  and  care  taken  that  so  noise  should  be 
around  him.  Anodynes  are  clearly  indicated.  Under  other  cit- 
cumstancoB,  the  patient  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  placed  in  the 
light.  Bleeding  may  be  found  necessary,  and  relief  will  be  the 
result. 

Delirium  tremeTU  ia  often  accompanied  by  hallncinationa,  fre- 
quently of  a  very  importunate  character ;  solitude,  baths,  and 
opium,  remedies  employed  against  mental  diseases,  equally 
triumph  over  hallucinations.  This  kind  of  delirium  offers  a  prac- 
tical fact,  which  should  be  generally  known,  namely,  that  cer- 
tain individuals  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fermented  liquor  can* 
not  he  deprived  of  it  suddenly  without  distressing  symptoms; 
they  should  be  allowed  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy. 

Drunkenness  may  occasion  very  strange  hallucinations ;  they 
are  commonly  dispelled  when  the  effects  caused  by  fermented 
liquors  cease;  if  they  persist,  bleeding,  a  purgative,  an  emetic, 
or  an  opiate,  will  usually  free  the  individual  from  their  presence. 

Hallucinations  caused  by  narcotic  substances,  require,  under 
moat  drcumstances,  therapeutic  meana.  The  treatment  is  evi- 
dent when  they  have  been  occasioned  by  datura  or  belladonna, 
etc.  The  medicaments  used  are  those  which  belong  to  cases 
of  poisoning  by  those  substances.  When  hallucinations  are 
caused  by  the  use  of  haschisch  or  opium,  nature  muat  be  left  to 
herself ;  the  symptoms  will  cease  in  a  few  hours.  If  the  effects 
of  the  opium  be  too  much  prolonged,  appropriate  antidotes  muat 
be  applied. 

Kervous  diaeases,  such  as  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hypo- 
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chondria,  and  rage,  which  ore  more  or  less  accompanied  by  hal' 
lacinatioiis,  do  not  point  oat  any  especial  indications  against 
this  symptom,  unless  it  prevails  over  all  the  rest.  When  it  oe- 
«nrB  in  epilepay,  the  results  may  be  very  serions,  and  the  great- 
est attention  is  required  on.  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant. 
Moral  treatment  is  chiefly  applicable  to  hypochondria ;  bnt  if 
the  patient  be  a  man  of  education,  enlightened,  irritable,  and 
wilful,  the  method  of  Leuret  may  have  unhappy  drawbacks. 

When  hallucinations  which  have  arisen  in  nightmare  continue 
on  waking,  or  when  they  are  nightly  reproduced,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  medical  advice.  Every  organ  should  be  ex- 
amined with  the  greatest  attention,  for  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens in  this  case  that  they  are  connected  with  a  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs.  At  other  times,  a  moral  emotion,  or  a 
painful  impression  will  cause  them.  Schenkius  speaks  of  a  man, 
on  whom  every  night  a  woman  flung  herself,  and  who  was  so 
terrified  that  he  was  like  a  madman.  Two  or  three  conversa- 
tions with  his  physician  effected  his  cure.  In  another  case,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  physician,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
medicaments. 

Hallucinations  may  he  exhibited  in  dreams,  and  precede  the 
appearance  of  insanity;  they  have  then  a  distressing  character, 
which  fact,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  temperament  of 
the  person,  his  antecedents,  and  any  bodily  disorders  may  point 
out  the  path  to  be  pursued.  A  judicious  employment  of  medical 
means  may  perhaps  sncceed  in  checking  the  development  of 
insanity.  When  hallucinations  disturb  the  rest  of  the  insane, 
they  require,  in  most  cases,  the  employment  of  remedies. 
Bleeding,  purging,  and  a  bath  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  insure 
relief. 

Ecgtaxy  frequently  attaches  itself  to  a  morbid  nervous  over- 
excitability,  which  can  only  be  calmed  by  therapeutic  agents. 
According  to  the  cases,  physical  or  moral  means  should  be 
adopted.  In  the  Swedish  epidemic,  of  which  Dr.  Souden  re- 
cently gave  a  description,  the  diminution,  and,  probably,  the 
cessation  of  the  malady  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
non- accomplishment  of  the  promises  made  by  the  hallucinated 
ecstatics.  Let  as  add,  however,  that,  in  this  moral  epidemic, 
medicine  was  frequently  nsefal. 

The  treatment  of  hallnciaations  which  are  conseqaent  on 
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acute  delirium,  and  in  those  maladies  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  different  categories  vhich  we  have  enumerated,  constitute 
nothing  special;  it  is  almost  always  such  as  is  proper  to  each 
of  these  affections.  The  false  sensations  created  hy  fever, 
disappear  with  it.  We  recollect  the  case  of  a  young  man,  of 
sanguine  temperament,  who,  being  suddenly  attacked  with  a 
violent  cephalalgia,  with  fever,  saw  shadows  flying  before  him, 
amongst  which  he  chiefly  distinguished  that  of  a  female  la 
white.  At  times  he  recognized  the  falseness  of  these  sensations, 
whilst  at  others  he  would  address  these  fantastic  personages, 
and  express  his  surprise  at  their  appearance. 

On  the  following  day,  these  illusions  had  entirely  passed 
away.  Sometimes,  however,  hallucinations  persist  after  the 
fever  has  ceased.  In  such  a  case  bleeding  is  necessary,  either 
by  leeches  or  cupping,  with  purgatives,  and  baths  with  cold 
affasions ;  and,  in  cases  where  they  do  not  yield  to  these  vari- 
ous means,  a  blister  might  be  successfully  applied. 

Intermittent  fevers  sometimes  become  complicated  with  hallu- 
cinations. Should  this  symptom  be  prolonged  in  convalescence, 
sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  resorted  to. 

Hallncinations  are  frequently  observed  in  typhua,  and  we  have 
remarked  them  also  in  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever.*  They,  in 
general,  disappear  in  proportion  as  strength  returns.  It  may, 
however,  happen  that  the  overthrow,  which  the  nervous  system 
has  received,  prolongs  them  much  beyond  the  ordinary  time. 
Tonics  and  a  good  hygienic  regimen  are  extremely  essential 
under  such  circumstances.  With  the  re-establishment  of  health, 
the  errors  of  the  senses  cease. 

A  morbid  condition  qf  ike  digestive  organs  is  sometimes  an 
occasion  of  hallucinations.  The  organs  most  then  be  examined, 
which,  in  fact,  should  always  be  done  when  any  derangement  is 
manifested  in  the  economy;  cooling  and  refreshing  drinks,  and 
a  dietetic  regimen,  are  the  only  means  required.  Hallucination 
may  arise  from  the  presence  of  some  substance  offensive  to  the 
stomach.  One  of  our  brethren  reported  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
saw  visions  whenever  she  partook  of  coffee;  here  may  be  re- 
peated the  aphorism :  Sublatd  cautd,  toUitur  effecttu. 

*  Sea  the  work  of  H.  Ganltier  de  Clanbrj,  in  which  the  identitj  of 
tjphaB  and  Ijphoid  feven  is  powerfuHj  ansttuoed. 
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HallncinatiODB  baTe  been  tnanifeated  in  the  most  diverse  affec- 
tions. The  Edinburgh  Journal  relates  the  case  of  a  lad;  who, 
after  an  attack  of  gout,  was  assailed  by  phantoms.  She  was 
onred  of  this  disturbance  of  the  senses  by  cataplasms  on  the 
feet,  gentle  medieine,  and  above  all,  bj  a  slight  attack  of  her 
disease.  Sometimes  hallncinationa  appear  in  the  last  stage  of 
chronic  dueasea  ;  an  agreeable  surprise,  in  this  case,  has  caused 
their  instantaneous  cessation.  When  they  occur  in  the  weakness 
of  convalescence,  good  nourishment,  pure  air,  and  tonics  are 
the  most  suitable  remedies. 

It  would  be  easy,  on  examining  the  many  works  on  pathology, 
to  increase  the  number  of  diseases  which  are  complicated  with 
hallucinations.  We  have  limited  ourselves  to  those  which  most 
frequently  offer  that  symptoni.  The  cases  which  we  have  indi- 
cated, and  their  analogy,  will  point  out  the  rule  of  conduct  to 
be  followed  in  similar  ciroamstances. 

M.  Mich^a  recommends  in  many  cases  society,  a  light  cheerful 
situation,  the  avoidance  of  any  object  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  ballucinatioD,  and  the  awakening  of  attention.* 

Becapitdlatioh. — The  treatment  of  hallucinations  has  long 
been  completely  unnoticed  in  France.  The  examination,  how- 
ever, of  their  causes,  symptoms,  and  particularly  of  clinical 
facts,  proves  the  possibility  and  certainty  of  their  cure. 

Leuret  was  the  first  to  reduce  to  a  system  the  treatment  of 
hallucinations.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  his 
method  is,  that  it  is  too  general  and  too  exclusive. 

Etiology,  symptomatology,  and  clinical  facts  prove  that  phy- 
sical and  moral  agents,  separate  or  united,  most  be  used  in  the 
treatment  of  hallucinations  according  to  circumstances. 

Solitude  is  a  necessary  measure  in  a  great  many  oases;  but  it 
must  not  always  be  insisted  on. 

Two  divisions  should  be  established  in  their  treatment ;-  that 
of  physical  agency,  and  that  of  moral  means. 

In  physical  treatment,  the  most  useful  therapeutic  agents  are 
bleeding,  refreshing  drinks,  baths,  purgatives,  and  blisters,  to 
which  occupation  and  exercise  must  be  added.  In  a  case  of 
delirium  tremeng  we  successfully  applied  thirty  leeches  along 
the  sagittal  suture,  after  having  shaved  the  head. 

*  Michio,  Du  dilite  des  SensatioDi,  p.  326,  et  teq. 
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In  hallucinatio&B  wiUi  exoitement,  we  have  foiincl  gre»t  adniD- 
tage  in  the  vae  of  bsUiB,  prolonged  eiz,  eight,  or  ten  hoara, 
irith  irrigatjon,  aooording  to  the  method  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fraotores. 

A  violent  ^ook,  phyucal  or  moral,  hu  often  been  the  meau 
of  curing  balluoinatMna. 

Bleeding  even  to  STnoope  in  oa.e  ease  made  the  patient  blind, 
but  did  not  onre  hhu  of  his  haUucinations. 

Phyucal  agents  ^Ipear  to  act  generally  in  calming  the  parioda 
of  excitement. 

Hallucinations  an  oocaaionally  oared  by  an  effort  of  natore 
alone.  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  oaee  of  a  lady,  with  whom 
the  malady,  wbicb  had  lasted  nearly  two  years,  intermitted  every 
other  day. 

Medicaments  may  effect  a  cure,  not  by  their  therapentic  effects, 
but  by  breaking  the  chain  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  as, 
for  example,  opium  in  greatly  prolonging  the  sleep  of  an  hallu- 
cinated person  far  beyond  the  time  at  Which  a  partioolar  symp- 
tom returns. 

Experience  baa  not  yet  decided  on  the  use  of  datura  stramo- 
nium in  oases  of  ballncination. 

Moral  means  may  be  exercised  with  great  success,  bnt  they 
most  not  be  relied  on  exclnsively.  In  their  selection,  the  mind, 
education,  and  nature  of  the  delirium  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideratioD. 

That  moral  treatment,  which,  in  following  eymptome,  hastens 
or  retards  its  method  according  to  circumstances,  alters  its 
plans  according  to  persons,  and  proceeds  with  prudence,  appears 
to  UB  to  unite  the  greatest  chances  in  faror  of  recovery. 

Leuret's  method  (moral  revulsion)  is  very  di£Gcult  to  apply  to 
persons  habituated  to  reflect,  to  compare,  and  to  will.  The 
obstacles  enconotered  in  persuading  by  reasoning,  appear  to  us 
almost  insurmoontable  with  insane  persons  of  the  educated 
classes,  especially  when  their  prejudices  are  openly  attacked ; 
we  therefore  think  that  this  method  should  be  restricted  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases  evidenced  by  the  social  condition  of  the  pa- 
tients, their  general  character,  and  the  quality  of  their  delirium. 

In  the  treatment  of  hallucinations,  recourse  mast  sometimes 
be  had  to  physical  means,  sometimes  to  moral,  and  sometimes  to 
the  two  influences  united. 
32 
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Simple  hallBcitwtions,  each  as  exist  irith  metttal  stieDation, 
only  reqnire  a  use  of  the  means  we  have  jost  described;  but 
these  are  not  the  only  hallacinations ;  there  are  others  combined 
-with  diseases  of  a  different  order,  snch  as  catalepsy,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  hypochondria,  fevers,  and  acnte  inflammatory  or  chronic 
dise^s,  etc.  Hallacinations  which  are  manifested  in  the  conrae 
of  these  diseases  should  he  treated  by  methods  more  or  less 
actire ;  often,  sncb  means  alone  as  are  nsaally  directed  against 
the  diseases  tbemselres.  Moral  treatment  has  been  sacceBsfolly 
applied  in  sereral  inatancee. 

It  is  Bometimes  necessary  to  ase  therapeatic  agents  against 
hallnciaatioos  compatible  with  reason. 
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01  HALLUCHfAXIOSS  C0N8IDIBED  IK  BBLATION  TO  MEDICAL 
JDBISPBirDBirOB. 

The  haUucinated  ooafonnded  with  T»g«bondB,  nbbtn,  nonlenn,  etc. — 1.  In- 
Suenae  of  halluomatiana  on  the  oondaot  during  wakiDg  and  sleeping — 2.  Infla- 
ence  of  iUiuioni  under  dmilftr  circninttuKtea — B.  Of  Mqnestr&lioD,  conunisnon 
of  Innscj,  and  oompelena;  to  testify — Hallnoinaliona  oaiuei  of  i^joriona  Mid 
dangerona  Bctiani,  mah  ai  mtoide,  homidde,  robbery,  anon,  ehallengee,  daela, 
etc. — FMta — The  aeoorrenaeB  irhich  take  pUoe  in  maniacal  delirium  and  in 
aonte  delirioin  are  on«u  the  regnlta  of  hallocinatiana  and  illudona — Sometimet 
hallncination  ie  the  real  Mue  of  acts  perfonned  under  the  inflneDoe  of  an 
lUoaion — The  dediioni  oanaed  hy  haUndnatioDS  are  lonietines  instantaneona 
— Certain  drcomitanoei,  Baob  aa  darkneas,  eto.,  appear  to  fkvor  thent — The 
hallncinationB  of  sleep  may  oooarion  erimea — Hediao-legal  examinadon  of 
sodden  hallncinations — InstaDces  of  illoaions  wUoh  have  caused  crimes — The 
detirinm  of  dnmkanbi  is  Tery  flreqneuUy  acoompanied  by  hallnoinallons  and 
illorions — HaUndnalioDS  and  lHariom  expl^  many  Mtiona  whioh  appear 
inoomprehennUe. 

A  FATAL  deatioy  seems  to  porsae  the  hallucinated.  If  he 
escapes  from,  the  hospital,  he  finds  the  gates  of  the  prison  clos- 
ing on  him.  Snch  is,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  hia  disease,  that  he 
is  regarded  as  a  gniltj  man  if  be  does  not  pass  for  a  crazy  maD. 

How  often,  indeed,  have  ve  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  men,  charged  inth  ragrancy,  robbery,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  murders,  were  only  unfortaoate  persons  who  bad 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  hallacinations  and  insanity.* 

It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the  GazMe  dea  Tribunaux 
related  the  misfortunes  of  a  poor  deranged  maD,  confined  at  La 
Force  as  a  vagabond  : — 

Case  GLXIII.  Last  week  a  man,  about  forty  years  old, 
named  Anguste  Victor  Chevillard,  appeared  before  the  correo- 

*  We  protest  against  tiie  too  extended  definition  tliat  Lu  been  given  to 
the  word  monoauinia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ngii  of  inianitj  hfis 
frequently  protected  real  oiminals. 
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tlonal  tribxinal,  cliai^e<l  iritli  vagrancy.  The  incoherence  of 
his  ansfrers,  hU  melancholy,  his  -wandering  gase,  gave  the  conrt 
reason  to  Boppose  that  this  man  might  not  have  the  use  of  hie 
senses ;  and  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  was  commissioned  by  the 
presiding  Jndge,  Salmon,  to  examine  him,  decide  apon  his  men- 
tal state,  and  make  his  report  on  the  snbject  to  the  conrt. 

At  the  hearing  on  this  day,  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismoat  re- 
ported as  follows:  *'I  went  to  the  prison  where  Chevillard  was 
confined,  and  talked  long  with  him.  I  asked  to  what  he  at- 
tribnted  hia  misery  and  vagabond  condition.  To  this  question 
he  replied,  with  beaming  eyes,  and  rapid  and  violent  gesticnla- 
tion  :  'It  is  my  enemies  who  pnrsne  me  everywhere  ;  they  have 
ruined  me  ;  still,  they  are  not  satisfied ;  they  arrest  me  in  the 
streets,  and  tbmst  me  into  prison.'-.-' Bat  who  are  these  ene- 
mies!'— 'I  do  not  see  them,  bat  I  hear  them;  they  talk  to  me, 
and  whisper  in  my  cars;  they  would  take  all  I  have  left;  but 
they  shall  not  have  it,  even  if  tbey  kill  me,  (or  I  will  swallow 
it  with  the  last  breath  I  draw.  Sach  as  yoa  see  me,  I  am  yet 
richer  than  the  Emperor  of  China  and  the  King  of  Mogador; 
I  possess  the  key  of  the  treasores;  and  t  can  enrich  whoever  I 
will,  and  yet  be  no  poorer.' 

"For  a  time,"  said  M,  de  Boismoot,  "I  coininded  with  the 
hallucinations  of  this  poor  man,  and  asked  him  where  his  trea- 
sures were.  'They  are  in  Frussia,'  he  replied,  with  confidence, 
'but  I  have  never  been  there;  I  hare  been  farther — to  Cal- 
cutta— but  never  to  Prussia.  I  should  want  two  thousand  francs 
for  the  voyage  and  expenses;  my  bitter  enemies  prevent  me 
from  finding  aa  much.'  '  Do  you  think  that  your  enemies  get 
into  yonr  prison  ?  If  they  do,  I  will  give  notice  to  the  director, 
who  will  take  precautions  that  you  may  he  left  in  peace.*  *It 
wonid  be  needless ;  they  would  come  through  the  wills.' 

"  On  quitting  la  Force,"  oontiDues  M.  de  Boismont,  "  I  went 
to  BicStre ;  from  1830  to  1848,  Chevillard  had  been  received 
there  seven  times.  The  memoranda  on  the  registers,  written  by 
several  medical  men  in  the  house,  proved  that  he  had  been  fro- 
qnently  attacked,  sometimes  with  a  restless  insanity,  at  others 
with  melancholy ;  and  bad  been  once  bron^t  in  for  an  attempt 
on  his  life.  I  yesterday  went  again  to  see  him  at  La  Force ;  he 
is  under  the  same  influence;  his  enemies  continue  to  pursue 
him,  and  he  still  holds  the  key  of  bis  treasures.    Such  are  the 
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foots  wbich  I  bare  oolleet«cl.  My  opinion  is,  that  tbis  man  is 
under  the  inflnenoe  of  halluctDatioos  which  dietorb  his  reascm. 
Pfflrhapa,  if  he  were  sobjeoted  to  a  Iraig  treatment,  he  might  at- 
tain to  greater  calmnesB,  bnt  he  eonld  never  be  trusted  alone ; 
it  would  be  best  to  send  him  back  to  Bio^tre. 

"  At  this,  Chevillard,  who  did  not  utter  a  word  during  the 
report  of  the  doctor,  said  in  a  low  Toice :  *  I  will  go  no  more  to 
BicStre ;  it  is  an  inquisition ;  they  all  Bay  that  I  am  mad.  Well ! 
there  is  something  for  the  unbelievers.'  Saying  this,  he  put 
into  the  elerk's  hand  a  little  square  piece  of  paper,  written  on 
both  sides.     On  the  face  was  written: — 

** '  9th  November,  1844.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  held 
of  me,  I  engage  to  provide  a  h&ppy  ttte  and  a  prosperous  and 
very  agreeable  life  to  the  person  who  can  lay  oat  four  or  five 
thousand  francs,  and  to  give  him  a  profit  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  francs  a  day.' 

**0n  the  reverse : — 

**  *  Whoever  may  have  only  two  or  three  thousand  francs  to 
lay  out,  may  easily  and  securely  obtain  a  profit  of  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  francs  per  month. 

**  *  Seeing  is  believing  ! ! ! 

" '  Ohbtillabd, 
"  *  Rue  Saint- Jaeq«e»'la  Boueherie,  No.  14, 

d  Pant  (Diecharged).' 

.  "  The  tribunal  dismiaaod  the  case,  aud'ordMued  that  Chevil- 
lard  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  administrative 
authority."* 

And  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  this  man,  who 
is  convinced  that  be  is  surrounded  with  enemies;  that  he  sees 
them  before  'him,  hears  their  threats,  abuses,  pursues,  and  en- 
deavors to  strike  and  kill  them,  by  a  singular  aberration  of 
mind — whieh  has  been  an  object  of  study  with  ua  in  oar  article 
on  illusions — should  transform  the  figures  of  his  keepers  into 
those  of  his  imagined  enemies,  the  most  serious  consequences 
might  result  itam  the  error. 

Hallncinations  in  the  example  just  given,  have  paralysed  the 
strength  of  the  individual ;  absorbed  by  his  one  idea,  he  cannot 

*  Gasette  dea  IribaDanx,  D6oembre,  1844. 
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devote  himself  to  ttaj  kind  of  labor ;  to  Booh  miserj,  and  a 
forced  vagr&ncy,  a  prison  is  an  ineritable  consequence. 

But  these  wakiog  dreams  m&j  involre  the  most  frigbtTal  mis- 
fortanes.  Who  does  not  recall  the  catastrophe  of  the  Bne  de  la 
Pid^et^,  where  a  man,  under  halluciuatioD,  massacred,  in  the 
wanderings  of  his  reason,  wife,  children,  and  neighbors,  and  im- 
molated himself  on  this  bloody  altar  ? 

Every  paper  recounts  similar  cases,  and  we  lately  read 
amongst  them  the  following  details : — 

Gasb  GLXIV.  One  of  those  horrible  dramas  which  terriff 
humanity,  is  thas  related  by  the  Brussels  papers  : — 

*'  A  deplorable  event  yesterday  morning  horrified  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Quartier  da  March^  an  Fromage,  in  this  city. 
Madame  X.  (a  French  woman,  aged  thirty-two),  married,  and 
baring  a  pretty  little  girl  of  eighteen  months,  inhabited  a  cham- 
ber in  this  quarter. 

"  Her  husband,  a  professor,  had  been  absent  for  several  days 
at  TirlemoDt,  where  be  expected  a  situation  in  a  school ;  his  wife, 
whose  religious  ideas  had  for  some  time  been  very  much  excited, 
and  had  even  oq  several  occasions  taken  the  form  of  hallucina- 
tions, was  attacked  daring  the  night  with  a  fit  of  homicidal 
monomania ;  she  thought  she  saw  angels,  who  commanded  her 
to  kill  her  child  in  order  that  it  might  become  an  angel  likewise ; 
her  husband  also  appeared  to  her,  crowned  with  white  roses ;  he 
was  wounded,  and  held  weapons  in  his  hands.  In  this  state,  he 
informed  her  that  he  had  destroyed  himself  in  order  to  enter 
paradise,  and  inrited  her  to  kill  her  child  and  herself  in  order 
to  rejoin  him  in  the  abodes  of  bliss. 

"  This  mifortunate  woman  soon  executed  the  dreams  of  her 
diseased  brain ;  she  smothered  her  child  with  her  hands,  after 
having  vainly  attempted  to  choke  it  with  crumbs  of  bread.  The 
poor  little  riotim  being  dispatched,  she  endeavored  to  commit 
suicide,  and  stabbed  herself  in  several  places  under  the  left 
breast  with  a  small  pocket-knife;  but  pain,  and  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  donbtless,  struggled  against  her  monomania, 
and  made  her  abandon  this  weapon.  She  then  lay  down  by  the 
corpse  of  her  child,  hoping  that  Qoi  wonld  not  long  delay  to 
call  her  to  himself,  and  reunite  her  to  her  child. 

"In  this  melancholy  situation  she  was  discovered  on  Saturday 
morning.    As  soon  as  the  authorities  heard  of  it,  the  king's 
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attorney,  one  of  the  jnsticeB  of  the  peace,  and  Drs.  J0II7  sad 
Vftcderlaer  visited  the  spot,  and  haring  decided  on  the  mental 
state  of  this  unhappy  mother,  she  was  oonveyed  to  St.  John's 
Hospital. 

"By  a  ungnlar  coincidence,  the  hnahand  arriTed  onexpectedly 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  maniac  wife  and  the  corpse  of 
his  child  were  being  oonveyed  to  the  hospital." 

'  These  two  ezamplee,  selected  from  many  others,  will  aerre  as 
•D  introdnction  to  the  study  of  hallacinations  considered  in 
their  relation  to  medical  jarisprudence  and  (nvil  institntioDB. 

The  importance  ef  this  study  has  already  been  implied  in  its 
symptomatology  and  the  specific  coees  given.  It  is  beginning  to 
be  understood  that  a  number  of  those  strange  acts,  placed  bereto- 
{ore  in  the  annals  of  crime,  are  referable  to  insanity,  and,  above 
^1,  to  hallucinations. 

The  Babject  is  so  highly  interesting  that  we  must  enter  folly 
upon  its  developments.  Wo  shall  examine,  first,  the  influence  of 
hallucinations  on  the  conduct,  waking  and  sleeping;  secondly^ 
that  of  illnsicns  imder  analogous  circumstances ;  and,  thirdly, 
inquire  at  what  point  hallucinations  demand  sequestration  and 
commisaion  of  lunacy,  and  whether  this  state  of  mind  does  not 
require  the  acts  of  the  person  under  ezaminatbn  to  be  ood- 
sidered  invalid. 

Hallucinations  may  be  the  cause  of  many  reprehensible  and 
dangerous  resolves.  Some  madmen  commit  suicide,  in  order  to 
escape  the  vision  which  hanats  them ;  others  steal,  because  a 
voice  constantly  insists  that  the  object  they  take  belongs  to 
them.  Some  are  incendiaries ;  and  a  great  number  atter  insults 
and  menaces,  strike,  and  even  commit  murder, 

A  man  nay  he  found  in  a  secluded  spot  with  evident  marks  of 
having  met  with  a  violent  death.  The  first  thought  that  ocours 
to  the  mind  is,  that  a  crime  has  been  committed ;  but  it  may  have 
been  a  suicide,  and  this  unhappy  termination  may  have  been  the 
result  of  a  fake  sensation.  A  clerk,  believes  that  he  sees  the 
gendarmei  snrronnding  him,  to  seize  and  hear  bim  away  to  the 
scaffold.  Wishing  to  save  his  wife  from  dishonor,  he  stands  a 
whole  night,  whilst  she  sleeps,  with  an  open  razor  at  her  throat. 
Fortunately  his  idea  takes  another  direction,  and  he  casts  the 
weapon  fi-om  him.  On  the  following  day,  still  tormented  by 
the  sight  of  his  perseoators,  and  unable  longer  to  support  it,  he 
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dFOwns  hioin]f.  A  merehftnt,  wbo  bad  lutherto  enjojed  the 
Mtaem  of  all  vKo  ku«v  him,  hewd  voioeB  whi<^  r«proaflbed  him 
Kith  an  evil  action.  Thw»  Toiow  did  sot  leave  him  an  instant 
of  repose.  His  family  and  friends  endeavored  to  comfort  him. 
He  appeared  to  have  obtained'  calmaeaa  of  mind,  and  went  np 
itaira  to  go  to  rest.  A  fair  minntea  aft«iinnk  it  was  dis- 
OOTered  that  he  had  hong  himself. 

Cash  CLXV.  A  lady  had  hrooght  «p  an  or^an  girl,  vhom 
■he  treated  irith  great  kindness.  Some  vahlHts  were  given  into 
the  charge  of  the  child.  An  idea  came  into  her  head  that  if 
she  killed  them  she  wonld  be  driven  away.  The  probable  ooa- 
Mqoenoea  of  tbie  evil  action  acted  so  forcibly  on  her  imagiea- 
tion  that  she  finally  heard  a  voioe  desiring  her  to  kill  these 
animalB.  The  more  terrified  she  became  at  the  eonnsel,  the 
louder  rang  the  voice  in  her  ear,  for  she  thought  of  nothing 
ebe.  Thns  oObtinnally  tormented,  and  not  being  able  to  escape 
from  her  idea,  she  thought  to  rid  herself  of  it  by  yielding,  and 
the  rabbits  were  destroyed.  Long  afterwards  this  unhappy  ^1 
committed  emcids.* 

Every  one  most  have  oocaaionally  remarked  the  sudden  rise  of 
painful  ideas  in  the  mind,  whose  persbtenee  is  really  strange. 
It  seems  impossible  to  drive  them  away.  The  foroe  of  evidenee 
can  alone  triumph  over  them.  This  singular  state  lasts  some* 
tiroes  several  days,  and  partioularty  with  nervous  persons.  But 
if  by  some  means  the  idea  is  not  repulsed  it  becomes  fixed,  and 
the  organization  is  subdnsd  beneath  its  tyrannical  power.  The 
irresiatibility  of  certain  ideas  is  proved  by  a  thousand  examples. 
The  writer  of  Fitul  threw  hinaelf  into  ths  Thames ;  and  when 
he  was  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  this  aot,  he  replied  that  be 
had  bees  driven  to  it  in  apite  of  himself.  The  barber  spoken  of 
by  Forbes,  made  a  gash  in  the  throat  of  a  person  whom  he 
was  shaving,  but  he  could  not  explain  why  he  did  it,  etcf 

The  examples  of  this  class  are  nutaerons,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  insanity  and  ballnoinationB  make  up  a  great  number 
of  the  list  of  suicides  exhibited  yearly  in  the  public  records. 

*  Cfasrdal,  Xuu  d«  Psjohol^o  Pbjviologiqne,  Sd  editien,  1  vol.  in  Svo. 
Paris,  1844,  poga  205. 

t  Boilesu  de  Cutelnan,  De  la  folia  in>tantaai4  an  point  de  vae  medioo- 
jndioiiure  {Aiintd.  Mtd.  Payek.  i.  lii.  aon.  1851,  pp.  307  and  479). 
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In  each  of  tfce  immb  just  otted,  the  eauH  of  snirade  was  endest. 
Bat  it  is  not  alw&;s  thos ;  if  tli«  deik  liad  cnt  tlte  throat  of  hia 
wife  »s<i  hftd  then  drowned  himself,  it  is  jvobftUe  this  bloodjF 
tragedy  would  have  been  attribnted  to  anj  but  the  real  motives. 

Again,  auieide  maj  be  ocoasioned  b;  a  Toiee  a^pareDd;  from 
the  street,  calling  to  the  halloeinated ;  he^  hasteiung  to  obey 
the  call,  will  be  precipitated  from  the  window,  under  the  idea 
that  he  in  walkiiig  oat  of  hie  room.  A  madmae  imagines  that 
he  sees  a  bright  chariot  waiting  to  transport  him  to  heaven ;  he 
opens  his  window,  walka  e|nietly  out  to  moont  the  ebftriot,  and 
falls  on  the  paToment. 

Suicide  often  oecsrs  in  maniacal  deliriam  and  aonte  deliriara, 
which  aeoompan;  febrile  affections.  When  it  has  been  possible 
to  discover  the  origin  of  these  catastrophes,  it  has  constantly 
been  found  that  they  were  the  result  of  hallucinatioos  and  ilia- 
Bions,  which  engendered  panic  terrors ;  and  that  there  are,  as 
regards  motirea,  fewer  suicides  than  attempts,  induced  by  a 
sentiment  of  eolf-preserration,  to  escape  firom  chimerical  dangers, 
I  remember,  says  Marc,  a  patient  attacked  witil  typhos,  when 
that  disease  raged  in  the  eity,  who  woold  have  thrown  himself 
Sma  the  window  had  he  not  been  prevented.  When  this  deli- 
rium was  reduced,  he  recaUeoted  perfectly  that  he  thought  him- 
self pursued  by  a  hoirible  phantom,  firom  which  be  was  endeav- 
oring to  escape.* 

If  hallaeinataons  be  a  oanae  of  svidde,  they  no  less  fre^ 
qnently  occasion  attempta  against  the  lives  of  others.  Sad  and 
melancholy  ideas,  and  fear,  concur  aiDgiilarly  in  producing  these 
acts.  The  fear  of  the  polios  and  of  the  pursiUt  of  enemies,  has 
in  a  great  measure  taken  the  place  of  the  dread  of  the  devil  and 
of  spirits ;  although,  for  several  years  past,  demonomaoia  hat 
again  dawned  on  the  lumBon.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  be  consulted  on  the  cases  of  nadmen  who  think  themselves  a 
mark  for  persecution,  and  whose  death  is  being  sought  for  by 
poisoning  or  assassination.  I  was  oalled  to  attend  a  lady,  who 
appeared  in  full  posBession  of  her  reason.  She  said  to  me,  with 
the  greatest  ooolness :  "  Sir,  eight  days  sinee,  in  going  to  maaa, 
I  peroMved  that  I  was  followed  by  ill-looking  men.    On  leaving 

*  Hkto,  da  I4  Folia  «onudet£e  Aads  mb  import)  a^M  lea  qiuatJoa* 
modiao-judici&ires,  2  vol.  Sto.  Paris,  1840,  L  iL  p.  156. 
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the  chorch,  I  fonnd  three  of  them  lying  in  amhash  in  the  Boe 
de  rOaest ;  one  attempted  to  rush  upon  me.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  the  porter  of  my  house  placed  a  ladder  against  the 
vail,  in  order  to  enter  my  room ;  hnt  on  seeing  me,  he  retreated. 
Everybody  ifi  trying  to  harm  me ;  I  am  surrounded  with  afisas- 
aine."  ^is  rariety  of  monomania  almost  alvays  exists  with 
hallncinations  of  sight  abd  hearing. 

The  patients  who  are  tormented  by  these  ideas,  imagine  that 
improper  words  and  insnlta  are  whispered  into  their  ears.  They 
assert  that  they  are  spoken  ill  of,  and  looked  on  askance.  In 
order  to  escape  these  annoyances,  some  seek  solitude,  change 
places  incessantly,  and  endeavor  to  conceal  their  traces ;  others, 
of  a  bolder  character,  face  their  imagined  enemies  and  challenge 
them,  who  no  doubt  fall  under  the  blows  of  these  madmen. 

Cabb  CLXVI.  "In  1831,"  says  M.  Ganthier,  "I  was  on  my 
way  from  Lyons  to  St.  Amour.  We  were  four  in  the  coach ;  a 
priest  and  myself  in  the  eoupi,  and  an  officer  and  another  per- 
son in  the  interior.  This  officer  had  fallen  into  seriona  tronbles ; 
he  had  been  imprisoned,  dismissed  from  his  regiment,  and  sent 
to  Strasbourg.  Be  entered  the  coach  very  quietly  ;  bnt  we  had 
scarcely  gone  half  a  league,  when  he  uttered  violent  shrieks. 
He  said  he  was  insulted,  and  demanded  reparation.  He  called 
to  the  condactor,  and  made  him  stop  the  carriage,  when  he 
hastily  mounted  on  the  imperial,  where  he  thought  he  heard  the 
Toice  of  a  man  named  Pouiet,  with  whew  he  had  had  some  differ- 
ences in  the  regiment;  he  sought  him  everywhere.  Not  finding 
him,  he  re-entered  the  carriage  in  the  greatest  agitation ;  ooq- 
tinuing  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  individual,  who  still  insulted 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  discharged.  He  became 
much  enraged,  and  insisted  on  fighting  him.  We  arrived  at 
Meximieux  at  midnight ;  whilst  the  hOTSes  were  being  Ranged, 
this  unfortunate  being  got  out,  drew  his  sword,  and  exclaimed : 
*  PoQzet,  come  out  from  your  concealment !  Come  and  fight  [ 
These  gentlemen  will  be  witnesses.  If  you  do  not  show  yourself 
and  I  assassinate  you,  the  blame  will  rest  on  your  cowardice.' 
As  Pouiet  did  not  appear,  the  officer  again  mounted  (he  impe- 
rial, and  thrust  his  sword  several  Umes  into  the  packages  with  the 
idea  of  stabbing  bis  enemy.  'Where  has  he  hidden  himself!' 
he  exclaimed: '  I  hear  the  coward ;  be  insults  me,  bnt  I  cannot 
find  him.' 
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"  Finally,  he  again  got  into  the  carriage,  bnt  his  agitation  and 
fury  Usted  until  onr  arrival  at  Buoy,  where  we  stopped  for 
breakfast.  The  priest  endeavored  to  oslm  him — begged  him  to 
forget  his  injuries,  and  pardon  his  enemy:  *  I  consent,  Mon- 
aieor  I'Abb^,'  said  the  officer ;  '  be  onr  mediator.  But  let  him 
show  himself! — ^let  him  acknowledge  hia  wrongs ! — let  him  stay 
his  insults  !  Do  you  not  hear  the  coward  ?  He  continnes  to 
insult  me ;  he  says  I  hare  been  discharged ;  it  is  false — 'I  have 
only  changed  my  regiment.  Fouzet,  show  yourself!  come  and 
fight !  If  you  do  not,  I  will  report  you  everywhere  as  a  villain. 
They  will  spit  in  your  face,  and  tear  off  your  epanlettes.*  We 
offered  Mm  breakfast,  but  he  declined.  This  agitated  state 
lasted  until  our  arrival  at  Lons-le-Sanlnier,  where  he  was  taken 
to  the  hospital."* 

With  the  progress  of  the  moral  affection,  all  the  means  em- 
ployed by  these  patients  to  escape  the  plots  of  their  enemies  are 
ineffectual.  They  introduce  themselves  into  their  dwellings, 
annoy  them  constantly ;  speak  ironical,  injurious,  and  menacing 
words  ;  appear  to.  them  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  silence  of  night. 
Preqnently,  illusion  is  combined  with  hallucination,  and  they 
see  enemies  in  every  person  whom  they  meet. 

When  the  disorder  has  reached  this  point,  the  patient  becomes 
BO  exasperated  that  he  resolves  to  escape  this  constant  and 
frightful  torment  by  suicide.  This  result  more  frequently 
takes  place  when  he  thinks  that  his  enemies  wish  to  be  rid  of 
him  by  means  of  poison.  He  then  frequently  refuses  all  kinds 
of  nourishment,  because  it  tastra  badly,  or  has  a  suspicions  odor, 
and  thus  he  dies  of  hunger.  At  other  times  the  insane,  furious 
at  these  persecutions,  form  projects  of  vengeance,  strike,  wound, 
or  kill  the  first  person  whom  they  meet,  and  who,  as  they  say, 
pays  for  the  rest.  Under  some  mronmstances,  they  conceive 
a  hatred  for  their  nearest  relative,  or  the  person  whom  they 
most  frequently  see,  and  their  act  in  this  case  may  impose  on 
inexperienced  minds,  who  look  on  it  as  an  act  of  revenge. 

Insane  hallucinated  persona  of  this  class  are  in  general  very 
formidable,  and  the  examples  we  shall  give  will  justify  our  asser- 
tion. 

Case  CLXVU.  ftfi^-  II*  de  G.  was  engaged  in  an  office  under 

*  Bottex,  op.  eit. 
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gorentment,  and  inhabited,  preTioaaly  to  hia  arrival  in  Paris,  a 
proviocial  town,  where  his  mode  of  life  ezettcd  mch  attention. 
He  enddenl;  changed  hia  hotel,  and  to(^  his  meak  oat,  no  one 
knew  where.  At  timga,  he  cooked  hig  food  during  the  night;  and 
when  he  dined  in  town,  he  would  not  touch  an;  dish  until  it  had 
been  taated  bj  others.  Such  waa  bis  nustnut  tbat  he  cloeed 
his  doora  with  aeveral  looks,  and  made  thon  who  came  to  see 
him  wait  a  long  time  for  admission.  In  order  to  defj  cnriositji 
he  spoke  of  projected  royagea  which  he  had  no  intention  of 
making.  His  gloom;  and  uncoarteons  character  had  created 
antipathies  towards  him,  which  his  superior  desired  to  avert  hj 
speaking  kindly  with  him  on  the  subject ;  but  he  coolly  replied, 
that  there  was  an  association  of  poisoners,  headed  by  one  Me- 
rope  (an  imaginary  personage),  whose  agents  pursued  him  every- 
where, and  had  partially  succeeded  in  their  attempts  on  him, 
since  he  suffered  the  most  dreadful  pains  in  his  bowels. 

Shortly  after  hia  arrival  in  Paris,  he  told  the  clerks  in  hia 
office  that  he  had  seen  a  man  hidden  behind  a  hedge,  who  waa 
about  to  fire  on  him,  or  at  least  who  had  bis  gun  pointed,  and 
that  on  his  approach  the  murderer  disappeared.  He  added  his 
assurance  that  a  man,  whom  he  could  not  recognize,  had  come 
in  the  night  to  saw  the  bars  which  closed  his  room-door,  and  he 
aaked  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  pistola  from  one  of  the  clerks,  ia 
order  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  this  p^erson. 
Going  one  day  to  8t.  Germain  by  the  railroad,  he  aaw  several 
men  in  the  same  carriage  with  himself  who  looked  at  him  in  a 
very  threatening  manner ;  he  left  them,  took  a  wagon,  and  on 
the  following  day  bought  a  pair  of  pistols.  And  sinoe  then 
some  person  had  attempted  to  stab  him  with  a  poniard. 

This  man  saw  none  but  enemies  surrounding  him,  who  spread 
oalumnions  reports,  and  endeavored  to  annoy  and  poison  him. 
Every  one  pointed  at  bim,  and  treated  him  as  a  madman,  on 
account  of  his  fears  and  bis  mode  of  life.  Above  all,  he  accnsed 
one  of  the  superior  clerks  of  having  senoualy  injured  him,  hy 
revealing  bis  troubles,  which  he  had  confided  to  him  onder  the 
seal  of  secrecy. 

Six  years  previously,  being  at  Fontainebleau,  he  heard  two 
Englishmen  reading  a  mysterious  letter,  in  which  neither  himself 
nor  any  one  of  his  acquaintance  were  mentioned;  but  the  tenns 
in  which  it  waa  conceived,  and  the  kind  of  conversation  held  by 
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tb»  foreigaera,  inspired  him  with  the  belief  that  persons  irere 
BoboTDed  to  destroj  him. 

This  faftUnoinated  man,  who  always  carrifld  anns,  said  that  on 
sarerat  ocoauoiu  he  had  been  on  t^e  point  of  oAiog  them,  but 
wuted  nntD  the  individuals  were  near  enongh  for  him  to  touch 
them  before  he  fired. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  idea  that  M.  B.  de  Q, 
o^ed  on  M.  T>^  who  was  head  of  a  goYemment  office,  and,  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  making  him  the  personification  of 
all  his  imagined  enemies,  fired  two  pistols  at  him,  and  then 
attempted  sueide. 

Id  listening  to  the  redtal  of  these  erents,  all  medical  men 
were  agreed  in  recogniaing  an  hallncinated  monomaniac.  It  is 
kaportant  to  notioe  that  this  idea  of  poisoning,  and  these  oon- 
tinnal  appearances  of  eril-disposed  persons,  which  had  lasted 
daring  eight  years,  had  not  prerented  M.  B.  de  Gt.  from  filling 
with  diitinctioQ  the  sdministratiTa  career  which  he  bad  em* 
braced,  and  that,  on  the  eve  of  his  arrest,  he  was  engaged  in 
drawing  up  a  work  which  did  not  betray  the  slightest  derange- 
ment of  mind. 

The  conncil-eharaber  of  the  highest  tribonal  in  Paris,  after 
a  long  examinatioa,  and  a  medioo-legal  inquest,  gare  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  and  plaoed  lum  at  the  disposal  of  the  prefect  of 
police.* 

Case  CLXVUL  During  the  month  of  May,  the  commissary 
of  police  of  the  seventh  ammdiuemmt  was  called  on  to  establish 
a  murder.  The  culprit  appeared  deeply  afflicted  at  his  crime. 
He  declared  to  the  officer  that  he  had  staruck  M.  M.,  because 
every  one  drove  him  to  it ;  that  he  had  no  augry  feeling  against 
him,  but  wished  to  revenge  himaelf  on  somebody.  The  evidence 
^ven  by  the  witnessM  proved  that,  after  having  labored  Zeal- 
ously for  seventeen  yean  in  a  warehouse,  he  had  suddenly 
quitted  it,  beoaosa  offensive  proposals  were  whispered  into  his 
ears,  and  he  was  exposed  to  ricUoole ;  since  then  he  believed 
himself  to  be  pursued  by  gendarmet  and  police  officers. 

To  the  inquiry,  why  he  struck  M.  M.  with  an  iron  instmment 
freshly  sharpened,  he  replied:  "I  was  pursued  by  evil-disposed  , 

*  Siinre  da  BoiiKOBt,  Mfidoeint'Ugalfl  (Annales  HMieo-Peyoholog.), 
Septembei  So.  1843. 
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pereoDB,  of  whom  one  seized  me  bj  the  throat  in  the  Faabonrg 
St.  Deaie.  Some  monthe  before,  I  obserred  five  or  sii  indi- 
Tidnsla  walking  behind  me,  and  s&TiDg:  '  He  must  be  killed !  he 
must  be  killed !'  I  eonld  not  walk  is  the  street  without  having 
my  ears  and  feelings  inaolted ;  I  waa  called  assasun,  thief,  etc. ;  it 
was  for  tbis  reason  that  I  sharpened  the  point  of  a  file,  for,  I 
said,  if  they  want  to  kill  me,  I  must  defend  myself." 

From  the  report,  which  we  gave  in  concert  with  M.  FemiB, 
Soyes  was  sent  to  BicStre,  where  he  passed  several  months  in  a 
state  of  apathy.  We  learned  on  one  of  our  visits  that  he  had 
struck  a  knife  into  one  of  the  attendants,  although  he  had  no 
complaint  to  make  against  him ;  the  affur  was  related  as  follows : 
*'  Two  months  since,  Soyez  approached  me  with  a  very  cheerful 
air;  he  had  made  bat  a  few  steps,  when,  looking  at  himself  in 
a  glass,  he  turned  -suddenly  round  on  me,  and  Btrtick  me  so 
violently  with  a  knife  in  the  left  side  that  the  blade  was  broken 
against  a  key,  and  some  money  which  I  fortunately  had  in  my 
pocket.  Whilst  he  was  striking,  and  subsequently,  he  reproached 
me  with  having  bumed  him,  and  also  his  wife  and  child.  My 
opinion  is,  that  he  has  hallucinations." 

On  being  interrogated,  Soyez  acknowledged  that  he  had 
formerly  been  insane,  but  had  been  cured.  When  spoken  to 
about  the  attendant  whom  he  had  stabbed,  he  allowed  that  he 
had  wandered  for  a  moment;  but  added,  "he  bumed  me,  and  I 
reproached  him;  besides,  he  is  always  homing  me."  He  after^ 
wards  spoke  to  the  doctcra  of  persons  who  jumped  upon  him, 
uid  of  extraordinary  things  which  he  saw  during  the  night. 

No  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  Soyei. 
It  waa  under  the  influence  of  his  fixed  idea,  and  his  h&lluoina- 
tions,  that  he  had  twice  been  incited  to  such  serious  actions  ; 
and'  the  physicians  decided  that  he  was  not  responsible  in  either 
case ;  that  it  was  due  to  society  that  so  dangerous  a  person, 
whose  core  was  uncertain,  shonld  be  placed  in  confinement. 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  attorney-general,  and  we 
recently  learned  that  the  mental  disease  of  Soyes  had  increased 
and  was  considered  incurable.* 

These  two  examples  suffice  to  exhibit  the  dangerous  character 

*  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Midecine-L^gale  (Annalei  Hidico-Pajcholo- 
^qnes),  July,  1844. 
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of  tluB  form  of  disoaee.  In  fkot,  the  greater  Qninber  of  orimes 
committed  by  the  insane  have  been  bj  melancholy  hallacinated 
monomaniacB. 

We  think  it  right  to  add  to  these  obaerTationB  of  our  own,  the 
following,  one  of  which  appeared  in  the  Droit,  Bolletin  dea  Tri- 
bonaoz,  and  the  other  in  the  Annalea  d'SygHne.  The  affair 
bronght  the  crew  of  the  ship  lie  S^r^e  before  die  assises  at 
Bonrbon.  A  oircnmstaQce  whioh  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  trial  was,  that  the  captun  of  the  Teasel,  M.  L.,  bad,  since 
his  anival  in  the  colony,  betrayed  evident  signs  of  mental  alien- 
ation, and  that  without  any  reason,  assigned  or  suspected,  had 
fired  twice  on  a  peaceable  citi»n.  A  report  of  three  physicians 
declared  him  to  be  attacked  by  homicidal  monomania.  The  fol- 
lowing ia  a  statement  of  the  facta : — 

ClSB  CLXIX,  Captain  L.,  dnring  his  atay  at  Cette,  believed 
that  ioBnlte  and  menaces  were  addressed  to  him,  which  induced 
him  to  stand  armed  on  the  bridge  all  night. 

The  vessel  stood  to  sea  for  Bourbon.  Daring  the  voyage, 
many  distressing  events  occurred ;  the  captain  on  several  occa- 
sions struck  the  sailors  until  blood  flowed  ;  and  many  other  oir- 
cumatanoes  were  charged  upon  him.  They  deposed  that  he 
looked  at  them  soapicionsly,  talked  often  to  himself,  said  that  he 
heard  provooationB  and  insults  which  no  one  had  addressed  to 
him ;  and  that  one  day,  without  any  reason,  he  had  pat  his  pis- 
tol to  the  throat  of  the  cabin-boy. 

The  capttun,  on  his  side,  complained  of  the  insults  to  whioh 
he  had  been  constantly  subjected.  Being  pressed  to  state  his 
motive  for  firing  on  a  person  whom  be  scarcely  knew,  he 
very  coolly  asserted  that  for  some  time  he  had  distinctly  heard 
the  voice  of  his  wife  (the  trial  was  occurring  in  Bourbon,  and 
his  wife  was  in  France),  calling  to  him  from  the  cellar  of  the 
house  where  he  lodged,  and  imploring  his  help ;  that  he  had 
spoken  to  several  public  functionaries  to  have  search  made,  but 
they  had  paid  do  attention  to  faim ;  that  he  had  threatened  them 
for  thus  neglecting  their  public  duties ;  and  that  after  he  had 
fired  on  one  in  particular,  who  had  provoked  him,  he  had  been 
taken  to  the  hospital,  where  they  had  attempted  to  poison  him 
with  a  glass  of  tisane. 

A  deep  feeling  of  pity  ran  through  the  court  at  this  statement 
Thus  coolly  asserting  this  nonsense  about  his  wife,  who  pursue! 
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him,  &nd  whom  he  cannot  find,  and  sboat  menacSB  of  death,  of 
trhich  he  n  the  object,  and  yet  on  other  pmnta  toJking  rationaUy. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  if  this  disposition  existed  prenonsly 
to  the  Hoene  vfaioh  oaiued  bis  arrest,  it  alio  inflnesood  him  in 
the  menaeefl  of  which  he  stated  himself  to  be  the  Bahjeot,  on  the 
part  of  his  crew. 

The  charge  wu  brought  forward  by  the  attontey-general,  and 
the  defence  ooDdaobed  by  M.  M^uardi^.  After  a  striot  ezaaik 
nation,  the  court  withdrew  to  deliberate,  and  an  snanimous  fet- 
diot  of  acquittal  was  tiie  Teenh.* 

Much  was  said  of  the  serioiu  iignry  done  in  this  case  to  dis- 
eipline.  There  nn  be  no  doubt  that  the  safety  both  of  the  veo* 
Bel  and  crew  were  endangered  by  the  monomaniacf 

Cabb  CLXX  J.  B.  D.  was  accnsed  of  havug  tilled  bis  wife 
during  the  night  of  the  Sd  or  4th  of  May,  1828.  A  maternal 
uncle  of  his  had  been  deranged.  His  intellect  Was  uot  greatly 
developed;  nerertheless,  he  had  profited  by  the  edneation  he 
had  reoeived.  His  habits  had  always  been  regalar ;  he  had  been 
married  for  Bcreral  years,  and  lived  ha|)pi]y  with  his  wifb. 

The  mayor  of  his  conmrane  haring  given,  on  occasion  of  the 
fite  of  St.  Charles  (1827),  a  feast  to  l^e  firemoi  of  the  towa, 
was  much  ji^ed  by  his  oompanions.  D.,  irritated  by  thur 
remarkfl,  and  perhaps  ^evated  by  wine,  drew  his  sword  on  the 
drummer,  which  gave  rise  to  a  brawl.  Since  that  time  he  had 
appeared  moody  and  suspicions.  Towards  the  dose  of  Peoem- 
ber  following,  he  awoke  one  night  with  a  start,  and  oomplained 
of  being  ill.  A  mediosd  man  was  called  in,  who  considered  that 
he  bad  a  gaatrio  affection,  aOoon^nied  by  delirium.  This  doc- 
tor has  sinoe  stated  that  I>.  declined  taking  the  medicines  he 
ordered,  saying  that  he  was  leagued  with  his  wife  and  his  fatha 
to  destroy  him. 

From  that  period  bis  eharaotar  as  well  as  his  habits  ehanged< 
He  became  gloomy,  suspicions,  irritable,  and  paasionate ;  ha 
abandoned  his  religious  duties,  begleoted  his  field  labor,  and 
drank  much ;  suspeoted  the  fidelity  of  his  wife ;  lived  aloae, 

*Le  Dtcnt,  Balletin  det  Tribonanx,  2l8t  Feb.  1844— Coart  of  Aatiia  of 
tiie  Island  of  Bonrbon. 

t  Brierre  de  BoumoDt,  ObserrationB  mSdioo-l^galM  ■ni  lea  monomanea 
triitM,  tuUncinSa.  Ouette  dea  HOpiUnx  olvib  et  militairei,  lOth  Octo- 
ber, 1841. 
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ahonued  those  vith  whom  be  wu  accoetomed  to  associate,  west 
oat  bnt  seldom,  and  freqientl;  exhibited  fears  that  his  life  was 
in  danger.  Overpowered  by  this  chimerical  fear,  he  spoke  coa- 
Btantty  of  enemies  and  plots,  and  perenaded  himself  that  a  maB 
named  Robert— of  whom  he  had  often  spoken  both  before  and 
af);er  the  3d  of  May,  1828,  in  hie  conTersationa,  fits  of  anger, 
letters,  and  endeace — was  the  chief  of  the  oonspiracy  hatched 
against  him.  His  old  companions,  his  friends,  his  father,  and 
hia  wife,  were  by  turns  ranked  amongst  the  conspirators ;  and 
yet  on  every  other  subject  he  appeared  rational.  In  one  of 
these  paroxysms,  during  whioh  his  delirium  was  aagmented,  and 
his  fears  and  sospidoDS  increased,  he  swallowed  sulphuric  acid, 
not  being  able,  as  he  said,  to  resist  the  torments  which  he  exp&> 
rienced,  and  wishing  to  be  rid  of  his  enemies.  This  attempt  at 
sucide  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1827. 

The  medic»l  cmd  who  attended  D.,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  malady,  after  bis  attempt  at  suicide,  and  since  that  time, 
attested  tJiat  be  had  a  mental  alienation,  which  they  called 
melancholy  with  delirium,  oharacterised  by  ima^ary  fears, 
oonTiotioa  that  his  death  was  being  sought  for,  frequent  fits  of 
weeping,  the  pursuit  of  men,  etc.  Some  witnessed  to  having 
seen  D.  hide  himself  behind  the  house  door,  or  run  away,  when- 
ever any  one  called.  Others  had  seen  him  in  the  fields  making 
strange  gestures,  and  talking  to  himself. 

On  the  8d  of  May,  1828,  D.  passed  the  evening  in  company 
with  his  wife  and  a  third  person,  until  nine  o'clock  ;  nothing 
indicated  the  disquiet  and  restlessness  of  a  person  about  to 
commit  a  double  crime  (his  wife  being  pregnant).  He  embraced 
her,  and  invited  her  to  supper,  after  which  they  retired  to  rest. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  itk  of  May,  the  wife  was  found 
dead  in  her  bed ;  a  napkin  was  spread  over  the  corpse,  and  a 
cross  lud  disreon.  Her  husband  had  gone  away  with  his 
father's  horse.  The  eiotheswhich  be  had  worn  on  the  preceding 
day  were  found  covered  with  blood  in  the  cellar.  After  a  search 
of  nine  days,  he  was  found,  and  the  following  facts  gathered 
from  himself  and  others.  Having  killed  his  sleeping  wife  with 
a  mallet,  whi(dt  he  fetched  out  of  the  yard,  he  went  to  the 
wardrobe  for  a  napkin,  spread  it  o^er  the  body,  and  placed  upon 
it  a  cross,  which  was  on  the  mantel-piece^  washed  his-hands  in  a 
tab,  took  off  faia  blood-stained  clothes,  which  he  threw  into  the 
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cellar,  stocked  himself  with  money,  took  his  father's  horse, 
closed  the  door  of  the  house,  the  key  of  which  he  hid,  and  fled 
across  the  fields,  avotding  the  high  roada.  He  reached  an  inn, 
ate  heartily,  and  drank  two  bottles  of  wine,  leaving  articles  in 
the  inn  b;  which  he  conld  be  recognized,  and  went  off.  For 
nine  days  be  concealed  himself,  and  was  arrested  on  the  lltb  of 
May,  having  both  said  and  done  things  which  betrayed  him. 

On  being  delivered  ap  to  justice,  letters  were  found  upon  him, 
which  he  had  written  duriog  hb  nine  days'  flight.  Two  of  these 
were  addressed  to  the  king;  in  them,  his  enemies  were  denoanoed, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  his  Majesty  was  entreated  not  to  punish 
them.  The  others  were  for  two  of  hia  relatives,  in  which  fae 
confeaaed  the  murder  which  he  had  committed,  and  demanded 
a  passport  for  a  foreigner  under  a  false  name. 

Id  his  examination,  D.  gave  all  the  details  of  the  murder  and 
the  precautions  which  be  bad  taken  to  avoid  arrest;  but  he 
wandered  as  to  the  motives  which  had  indnced  him  to  it,  and  gave 
several  different  reasons.  Now,  be  pretended  that  he  was  intoxi- 
cated; then,  that  be  was  angry,  because  his  wife  had  refused  to 
give  him  money;  and,  again,  that  he  was  exasperated  and  irri- 
tated by  the  bad  advice  which  was  given  to  his  wife,  who,  never- 
theless, was  very  virtuous;  finally,  he  accused  his  enemies  of 
having  tempted  b!m  to  it,  in  order  to  destroy  him,  and  particu- 
larly accused  Robert. 

During  bis  imprisonment,  D.  wrote  several  times  to  his  father, 
to  the  magistrates,  to  his  medical  attendant,  etc.  All  these 
letters  resembled  each  other  in  their  incoherence,  their  length, 
the  repetition  of  similar  ideas  in  excusing  himself  or  accusing  his 
enemies,  especially  Robert,  or  in  attempting  to  excite  pity  in  his 
behalf.  His  excnaea,  regrets,  accusations,  requests,  and  recom- 
mendations were  ridiculous,  extravagant,  and  highly  unbecoming 
one  in  his  position.  It  was  perfectly  evident  from  these  letters, 
that  he  had  no  moral  consciousness  of  the  double  crime  he  had 
committed,  nor  the  punishment  it  deserved. 

The  attorney-general  gave  a  requisition  that  so  proceedings 
could  be  instituted  against  bim  so  long  as  he  was  declared 
insane.  The  court  thought  that  the  proceedings  did  not  suffi- 
ciently establish  his  insanity  at  the  period  of  committing  the 
crime,  since  the  precautions  which  be  had  taken  to  escape  the 
pursuit  of  justice,  proved  that  he  then  had  consciousness  of  a 
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crime  committed,  &nd  of  a  pmushmest  consequent  thereon.  TTpoB 
this,  on  the  14th  of  Angost,  1828,  an  order  was  given  to  arraign 
D.  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  court,  ij  a  decree  of  the  fol- 
lowing 12th  of  September,  ordered  an  additional  inTeetigation. 

In  conBoqnence  of  this  judgment,  D.  was  sent  to  Paris,  and 
placed  in  the  insane  diTieion  at  BicStre,  where  he  could  be 
closely  watched  by  the  experienced  onderaigned. 

Daring  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  stay  at  BicStre,  D.  remuned 
quite  alone,  took  no  exercise,  nerer  spoke,  and  appeared  in  a 
stupor,  wept  long  and  often,  particularly  when  questioned  re- 
latire  to  the  murder  which  he  had  committed,  the  motires 
which  led  him  to  it,  bis  actual  position,  etc.,  when  his  face 
would  become  much  flushed.  If  pressed  with  questions,  he 
would  accuse  his  enemies,  particularly  Bobert,  of  having  led 
him  into  these  criminal  paths.  He  spoke  of  the  murder  of  his 
wife  as  of  a  thing  in  which  a  third  person  wag  culpable;  and 
loudly  demanded  his  freedoio,  saying:  "It  is  not  my  fault." 
He  also  wrote  several  letters,  which  resembled  in  all  points 
those  which  he  wrote  before  his  removal  to  Biodtre.  On  other 
subjects  neither  his  acts  nor  remarks  were  irrational. 

After  remuning  for  some  months  in  the  hospital,  he  became 
more  commnnioatiTe,  took  more  exercise,  oonTersed  more  readily 
with  the  attendants  uid  the  patients,  and  even  argued  with 
them  on  matters  foreign  to  his  position.  He  wept  more  rarely, 
excepting  when  he  was  questioned  as  te  the  cause  of  bis  being 
in  the  hospital.  Bat  the  acuteness  of  his  replies  proved  that  he 
was  aware  of  his  position  in  regard  to  the  law.  He  occupied 
himself  with  manual  labor  and  learned  to  net  purses. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1829,  a  great  change  was  observed  in 
D.;  he  became  restless  and  appeared  distressed.*  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  hallacinationa  of  hearing.  He  complained  that  the 
inmates  of  the  hospital  said  disagreeable  things  to  him  as  they 
passed  him,  and  expressed  dissatisfaction  towards  some  of  the 
patients  with  whom  he  had  argued,  but  he  had  never  either 
disputed  or  quarrelled  with  them. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  he  requested  to  be  shot  np ;  and  gave 

*  Thia  radden  altention  in  the  habita  of  ad  inBane  penon  deierrw 
partionlai  notice.  WheDSTer  we  have  obierved  it  in  our  estAblisfamant, 
th«  indirida&l  hu  attempted  snioide,  eicape,  eto. 
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to  the  physidiBii,  &tteDdiqg-th«  inskse  in  the  Itospital,  oae  of 
the  undersigsed,  a  crochet  ceedle,  wiBhiag  by  that  meuiB  to 
show  his  anwillingiieBa  to  hann  anj  one.  "I  do  aot  desire,"  he 
repeated,  "to  harm  aoj  one." 

Oq  the  18th  of  April,  D.  went  to  rest,  witboat  the  keepers 
haviog  remarked  more  agitation  in  him  ^an  in  the  preceding 
days.  During  the  night  he  left  the  dormitory,  in  which  ha 
elept  with  other  patients,  under  some  pretext,  took  a  broom- 
handle  which  he  found  outaide,  and  with  it  Bbnok  a  palieat  who 
wae  sleeping  in  the  sixth  bed  from  hia. 

The  neighbor  of  the  person  he  attacked,  awakened  by  the 
noise,  ealled  for  help;  D.  atmok  at  him  until  be  hid  himself 
onder  the  covering,  and  then  recommenced  his  asBaolt  on  his 
first  victim.  The  attendants  harried  in  and  seised  bim ;  he  al- 
lowed the  strait  waistcoat  to  be  pnt  on,  wept,  repented,  accused 
those  who  had  drirea  him  to  it,  and  said  that  he  heard  voiaet, 
■which  told  him  to  be  revenged,  as  some  one  wanted  to  kill  him ; 
he  added  that  it  was  well  they  bonnd  him,  for  he  intended  to 
have  treated  two  or  three  others  in  the  same  way. 

After  this  fresh  murder,  he  became  calo),  slept  well,  and  ate 
well,  made  no  effort  to  rid  biskself  of  the  strait  waistooat,  wept 
frequently,  especially  when  reminded  of  his  actions ;  turned 
red,  excused  himself,  and  accused  others.  It  was  remarked  that 
after  this  second  murder,  he  appeared  to  fear  the  ponishmeat 
reserved  for  criminals. 

Such  are  the  &ota  relative  to  the  accused.  They  may  easily 
be  classed  in  two  series ;  the  one  would  induce  the  belief  that 
P.  was  sane  when  he  murdered  his  wife,  and  was  oonscions  of 
having  committed  a  crime  when  he  fled ;  the  other  would  soem 
to  prove  that  he  was  insane  when  he  committed  the  crime,  and 
that  even  daring  his  flight  he  had  not  a  very  clear  perception 
of  the  position  in  which  he  bad  placed  himself. 

Fir$t  elats  t^facti. — On  the  3d  May,  1828,  D.  gave  no  signs 
of  deliiinm  nor  irritation ;  and  retired  peaceably  to  rest  with 
his  wife.  These  circumstances  did  not  escape  the  witness  who 
had  passed  the  evening  of  the  Sd  May  with  him  and  his  victim. 
AJler  the  murder,  D.  took  measures  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice. The  precautions  seemed  to  prove  a  consciousness  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  and  that  he  feared  the  panishmeot 
consequent  thereon.    In  the  different  interrogatories  which  he 
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underwent,  be  appeared  to  hsre  his  reason ;  and  also  during  bis 
eta;  in  BicStre,  at  least  neither  bis  words  nor  actions  resembled 
tbe  nsual  ones  of  the  insane  patients.  The  nnmerons  letters 
which  ho  wrote  proved  that  he  was  not  depriTod  of  all  intellect. 

iSeeond  eUut  of  faeU.—D.  bad  a  maternal  onde  who  was 
insane  ;  conBeqnently,  be  was  predisposed  to  insanity.  He  had 
never  betrayed  any  perverse  iaeUnatton,  and  was  of  regular 
habits  until  tbe  close  of  1826,  when  suddenly  bis  character  and 
babits  nnderwent  an  entire  alteration ;  since  vbieb  time,  be 
evinced  many  synptoms  of  madness.  The  derangement  of  bis 
mind  was  verified  by  the  certificates  of  three  physicians  who 
attended  him,  and  by  pablie  notoriety.  D.  was  a  monomaniac, 
be  believed  that  be  had  pernios,  that  they  desired  to  be  rid  of 
Um,  and  to  kill  him.  He  was  convinced  that  bis  friends,  bis 
&tber,  and  his  wife,  plotted  against  him.  Hts  delirium  was 
remittent,  and  increased  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  he  bad  attempted  saicido  in  order  by 
escape  the  eonspiracies  of  his  pretended  enemies.  Is  the  spring 
of  1828,  after  having  embraced  b^  wife,  he  went  peaceably  to 
rest  with  her,  without  provocation  or  anger;  and  awakened  by 
some  diBtressing  dream,  or  by  his  imaginary  fears  (let  it  be  re- 
membered that  at  tbe  outset  of  bis  disease  be  bad  awakened 
with  a  start),  his  reason  wandered,  he  saw  in  bis  wife,  lying  by 
his  side,  a  Gosepirator ;  it  was  necessary  to  deliver  himself,  and 
b«  struck  the  unfortunate  womui,  who  was  fast  asleep,  not  with 
any  instrument  of  death  that  was  within  tbe  house,  but  with  > 
mallet,  which  be  went  into  the  yard  to  fet(A.  Far  fron  8ying 
instantly,  he  delayed  bis  departure,  searched  in  the  wardrobe 
for  a  napkin,  with  which  be  covered  the  corpse  of  bis  victim, 
and  placed  a  eross  upon  it.  But  then  bis  fury  having  no  longer 
an  object,  tbe  sight  of  the  corpse  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  tbe  murderer ;  tbe  delirium  ceased,  reason  aw(Ae,  and  the 
unhappy  man  comprehended  all  the  horror  of  tbe  act  be  had 
committed,  foresaw  the  eoneequencea,  fled,  and  endeavored  to 
escape  tbe  pursuit  of  justice. 

D.  experienced  that  whicb  has  been  noUoed  in  many  insane 
persoBs,  namely,  that  after  a  violent  physical  or  moral  impres- 
aloD,  or  the  aocomplisbment  of  a  design  oonceived  during  deli- 
rium, they  appear  to  recover  suddenly  the  use  of  Uieir  reason, 
and  act  Ernest  if  not  qnits  in  tbe  same  nMuner  as  if  tbey  bad 
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nerer  lost  it.  (Insane  persons  bare  been  iuatantanAoiiBly  cured 
by  a  powerful  moral  impression.) 

Altbongb  D.  took  great  precautions  in  bis  fligbt,  be  nererthe- 
less  left  traces  by  which  he  could  be  recognised,  wbicb  would 
not  hare  been  done  by  a  man  with  the  full  use  of  bis  reason,  nor 
by  one  who  considered  himself  a  oriminal.  Tbos,  although  he 
bid  his  blood-stained  clothing,  it  was  in  bis  own  cellar ;  and  al- 
though be  fled,  it  was  on  bis  father's  borse.  He  left  articles  in 
an  inn  which  would  betray  him,  and  carried  letters  about  his 
person  which  convicted  him.  When  arrested,  he  gave  a  detailed 
aocoont  of  the  murder  ;  and  gave  several  reasons  for  it,  which 
were  evidently  false.  In  prison  and  in  the  hospital,  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  bore  the  impress  of  a  disordered  mind.  In  the 
following  year,  the  spring  of  1829,  be  beosice  restless,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  hallucinations ;  four  days  afterwards,  he  went 
quietly  to  bed,  and  during  the  night  killed  one  of  the  patients, 
not  with  any  iostrmnents  at  hand  in  the  dormitory,  bat  with  a 
stick  which  he  fetched  from  another  room — not  after  a  quarrel, 
an  affray,  or  a  fit  of  anger,  but  during  the  sleep  of  his  victim. 

From  the  identity  of  the  season  and  the  hour  in  which  the 
two  murders  were  committed,  the  cbwce  of  the  instruments  of 
death,  the  absence  of  all  auger  or  provocation,  the  sleep  of  the 
victims,  the  calm  state  of  the  mnrderer  during  the  nights  of  the 
Sd  of  May,  1828,  and  the  18th  of  April,  1829— from  the  iden- 
tity, we  say,  of  the  ciroumstanoes,  we  draw  the  inference  that 
T).  was  exoited  to  commit  both  the  mnrders  by  the  delirium  to 
which  he  had  been  a  prey  since  the  close  of  1826,  and  that,  in 
the  commission  of  these  two  acts,  he  was  not  in  the  possessbn 
of  moral  liberty. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  hereditary  disposition,  the  conduct 
of  D.  during  his  stay  at  Bicdtre,  the  treatment  which  he  under- 
went for  insanity  before  the  3d  of  May,  1826,  the  report  of  the 
faculty  who  attended  him  before  that  p^od,  and  the  circnm- 
Btances  attending  the  action  imputed  to  him,  prove  that  D.  was 
laboring  under  mental  alienation  when  be  committed  the  raor- 
der  of  which  he  is  aocosed ;  that  the  precauticms  taken  by  hifii 
on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  May,  1828,  and  since  that  time,  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  justice,  also  prove  that  the  criminal  had  not 
the  right  use  of  his  reason,  and  is  accordant  to  a  state  of  de- 
mentia, taking  that  word  in  the  sense  of  civil  law,  and  not  in 
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th&t  accepted  by  the  fftoultj,  who  gire  to  th&t  state  the  name  of 
monomania. 

Resolved  in  Paria,  the  6th  of  July,  1829. 

(Signed,)  Ebqttibol, 

Fbbrus. 

Ad  extract  from  the  verdict  in  the  case  goee  to  ehow  that  the 
court,  after  deliberatioD,  conBider  sufficient  proof  has  been  esta- 
blished, that  Jacques  Jean-Baptiste  D.  was  in  a  state  of  dementia 
on  the  night  between  the  8d  and  4th  of  May,  1826,  in  which 
the  action  imputed  to  him  was  committed,  and  that  thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  84  of  the  penal  code,  there  is  neither  crime 
nor  offence,  and  that  no  farther  proceedings  can  be  institated 
against  D.  The  conrt,  nevertheless,  orders  that  be  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  filing's  attorney,  who  will  take  ne- 
cessary measures  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and  of  the  accused. 

This  case,  which  we  have  given  in  all  its  details,  because  it 
appeared  an  excellent  type,  presents  to  us  a  fresh  example  of  the 
danger  of  hallacinations  and  illusions  in  melancholy  monomania. 
Daily  experience  proves  that  these  mad  persons  are  convinced 
they  receive  insnlts,  are  made  months  at,  that  the  countenances 
of  those  around  them  express  hate,  and  a  desire  to  harm  them; 
or  tbey  take  them  for  devils,  monsters,  etc.  It  is  evident  that, 
when  D.  killed  his  wife  and  the  insane  patient  by  his  side,  he 
obeyed  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and  probably  also  illusions, 
as  in  the  case  of  Soyes.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  these 
two  murders,  executed  at  long  intervals,  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  other  catastrophes,  if  the  most  rigorous  confine- 
ment had  not  been  maintained. 

Qalignani'a  Me$$enger  published  the  following  case: — 

Casb  CLXXI.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1840,  Dr.  Pearce, 
aathor  of  several  estimable  medical  works,  was  cited  before  the 
central  criminal  court  for  having  fired  at  his  wife  with  intent  to- 
kiU  her,  and  was  acquitted  on  a  plea  of  insanity.  He  was  sent 
to  Bedlam,  where  he  has  since  remained,  his  fixed  idea  being 
that  his  wife  desired  his  death,  and  had  paid  several  persons  to 
destroy  him  in  some  way  or  other,  but  chiefly,  by  always  giving 
him  a  damp  or  wet  bed.  For  some  time  he  obstinately  refused 
to  quit  the  gallery  in  which  his  cell  was  situated. 

In  a  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the  manager  of  the  hoB- 
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jutal,  Fearc«  rested  bis  opioion  on  sppweotly  very  logical  reft- 
Boning:  "If,"  said  he,  alluding  to  the  deposition  of  some  of 
the  witneaees,  who  stated  that,  at  difierent  times,  they  had  felt 
his  bed  and  had  found  it  perfectly  dry,  "the  simple  act  of  pntting 
the  hand  on  a  damp  bed,  or  even  the  impression  which  a  man 
may  receive  on  lying  down,  be  infallible,  bow  does  it  happen  that 
travellers  are  so  often  crippled  with  rheumatism,  or  lose  their 
lives  from  having  passed  the  night  in  damp  sheets?  In  truth, 
the  injury  of  which  I  complun  is  no  illosion ;  it  is  a  real  fact, 
susceptible  of  proof,  if  my  own  evidence  could  be  received, 
instead  of  being  distorted  by  the  falsehood  of  those  in  whose 
power  I  am.  Assuredly,  I  should  grossly  deceive  myself,  if  I 
affirmed  that  my  bed  is  of  straw,  instead  of  wool ;  or  if  I  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  prophet,  the  pope,  or  Sir  Aattey  Cooper;  but  I 
do  not  believe  in  such  nonsense.  My  mind  is  healthy,  calm, 
and  capable  of  reflection,  and  I  entreat  yon  to  diatinguiah 
between  things  impossible  and  those  whicb  are  real.  It  is 
an  all-important  point  in  my  anhappy  position.  It  will  perhaps 
be  said  that  I  have  elsewhere  accused  persons  of  wetting  my 
bed ;  it  is  trne.  In  tbe  insane  asylum  at  Uxbridge,  from  whenee 
I  was  brought  here,  my  bed  was  almost  constantly  wet  during 
three  months,  and  I  should  have  died,  bad  I  not  ttUcen  the  pre- 
caution  to  sleep  on  a  large  chest,  which  ie  now  placed  in  th* 
wareroom  of  the  hospital,  and  in  which  I  kept  my  clothing. 
Frequently,  at  this  period,  the  thermometer  was  at  eight  and 
ten  degrees  below  zero." 

In  this  letter,  Dr.  Pearce  desired  to  have  a  look  to  his  cell,  id 
order  to  prevent  this  continual  exhibition  of  ill-will;  and  it 
closed  with  these  lines:  "I  implore  you  to  have  pity  on  my 
miserable  condition.  I  have  bad  some  right  to  the  title  of  gentle- 
man, and  have  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  highly  estimable  persms. 
I  am  now,  by  a  train  of  unhappy  circumstances,  imprisoned  in 
■a  large  hospital ;  torn  from  wife,  children,  and  the  c<»Qfort8  of 
social  life,  constrained  to  live  with  enemiea  suborned  by  the 
state,  with  beggars,  and  with  madmen." 

On  being  brought  before  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  case,  Dr.  Pearce  replied  very  rationally  to  the  questions 
which  were  addressed  to  him.  He  declared  that,  since  his  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  at  Boulogne,  he  had  been  constantly  ilt 
treated  by  his  wife ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  she  had  strvck 
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him.  He  oomplftined  of  hsTing  been,  agaiaet  his  iDolia&tion,  sn 
accomplice  of  Oxford,  the  ksa&ssin  of  the  qaeen,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, he  had  taught  French,  and  whose  mind  he  had  attempted 
to  soften.  Oxford  had  revealed  to  him  particularB  of  great 
importance  relative  to  the  crime  he  had  committed,  which  he, 
Pearce,  thought  it  hia  dntf  to  commnnicate  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  With  this  view,  he  had  written,  in  Latin,  a  letter  con- 
taining all  the  detaib;  nnhappily,  it  had  been  taken  from  him, 
and  ha  did  not  know  if  it  bad  reached  the  office  in  Downing 
Street  He  also  desired  to  make  known '  how  Oxford  boasted 
of  having  deceived  Sir  A.  Morrison,  Dr.  Monroe,  and  the  jtaj 
in  persuading  them  that  he  was  insane. 

Dr.  Pearce  added  that  this  was  what  he  wished  to  reveal  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  His  letter  was  produced  against  him. 
Th«  jury  then  proceeded  in  bis  examination.  '  He  persisted  in 
sajing  his  bed  was  wet,  that  deleterious  sabstances  were  intro- 
duced into  his  olothes,  and  that  a  conspiracy  existed  against 
him.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  packet,' which  contained 
a  piece  of  one  of  his  shirts,  and  a  snuffbox  which  also  contained 
•one  other  fragments ;  these  he  desired  should  be  given  to  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  or  some  other  celebrated  chemist,  to  bo  analyied. 
The  jury  decided  that  Dr.  Pearce  was  deranged,  and  had  been 
BO  since  the  month  of  October,  1840  (Britannia.)* 

If  we  were  not  fearful  of  multiplying  cases  of  this  character,  ' 
we  could  relate  the  history  of  MacXaghtea,  the  assassin  of 
Mr.  Drammond,  who  was  also  persuaded  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  evil-disposed  persons  who  threatened  him^  and  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  strange  face8.t 

It  appears  very  probable  that  great  political  assassinations 
have  been  committed  by  hallucinated  persons,  and  that  in  many 
cases,  the  impassibility  of  these  persons  under  punishment  has 
been  the  result  of  the  diseased  state  of  their  minds,  and  of 
anKStheua,  so  common  amongst  melancholy  monomaniacs. 

M.  Bazin  relates,  in  his  MitUnre  d4  la  I^onde,  the  assertion 
which  Ravaillac  made  on  his  examination,  that,  some  days  prior 

*  O^gnani'a  H«steiiKer,  27th  DAcember,  1843. 

t  Id  a  vMit  mode  in  1850  to  Bedlam,  HncNsghtei)  wm  foiiiid  in  a  atnta 
of  imb«eilitj,  in  the  Mction  of  inaane  criminals.  [The  American  Joar&al 
of  Inanni^,  April,  1851,  p,  364.) 
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to  the  execution  of  his  crime,  his  feet  gave  forth  exhalationa  of 
Bulphnr  and  Same,  thus  pointing  out  to  him  the  purgatory  of 
which  heretics  were  worthy.  On  another  occasion,  he  felt 
something  springing  aboat  over  his  body.  Several  days  before 
the  conaummation  of  the  crime,  he  saw  victims  raised  up  into 
the  air,  and  placed  on  either  side  of  him.  Finally,  Jie  added, 
that  having  seen  the  head  of  a  Moor  on  a  statue  in  a  certain 
town,  he  had  requested  a  painter  to  paint  it  for  him,  but  that 
he  found  the  head  itself  at  the  house  of  the  artist,  by  which  be 
concluded  that  Henry  IV.  was  as  black  as  a  devil,  that  he  could 
not  be  cleansed  from  his  sins,  and  was  damned  eternally.* 

Historical  documents  prove  that  Jacques  Clement  most  be 
ranked  w'ith  hallucinated  madmen. 

"  Being  one  night  in  bed,  God  sent  his  angel  to  him  in  a 
vision,  who  appeared  in  a  blaze  of  light ;  and  who,  showing  him  a 
naked  sword  said:  'Brother  Jacques,  I  am  tho  messenger  of 
the  Most  High,  come  to  certify  that  through  you  the  tyrant  of 
France  must  colue  by  his  death.  Prepare  yourself,  then,  for 
the  erowQ  of  martyrdom  wHl  also  be  years.'  Having  said  this, 
the  vision  disappeared  and  left  him  to  hb  meditations.  In  the 
morning,  Brother  Jacques  reconsidered  the  apparition,  and 
doubtful  as  to  how  he  should  act,  consulted  a  friend,  who  was 
also  a  priest  (Father  Bonrgoing,  prior  of  his  convent),  a  soien* 
tific  man,  and  one  well  versed  in  Holy  Writ,  to  whom  he  can- 
didly declared  his  vision,  and  inquired  if  it  was  onpleasing  to 
God  to  kill  a  king  who  had  neither  faith  nor  religion."t 

It  is  distreBsing  to  think  how  many  persons  have  been  sacri- 
ficed by  similar  madmen. 

The  young  German  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Kapoleon 
at  Schcenbrunn  also  had  visions.  He  saw  the  genius  of  Germany, 
who  told  him  to  deliver  his  country.  The  outrages  committed 
by  hallucinated  madmen  are  sometimes  the  reenlt  of  a  command 
which  is  given  to  them,  or  of  a  voice  whiob  speaks  to  them. 

M.  Bottez  relates,  in  his  Memoirt,  that  there  was,  some  years 

*  B&iin,  nistoira  de  la  Fronda,  Prooes,  Gsamen,  ConfHuonH,  et  N^gv 
tions  du  tn^chant  et  execrable  purioide  Franqois  RavulUo,  sur  la  mort  de 
Henri  le  Qrond,  aDoajmoaa  pamphlet,, Pang,  1611, 12mo.  p.  35,  eta. 

t  DiaooDra  Veritable,  fait  par  on  Jacobin  sor  la  mort  de  Henry  III.  Tliia 
paper,  printed  at  Trojes,m  1589,  iafouiidin  the  Journal  de  Henri  III.,  bj 
Piene  de  I'Eatoile.    La  Haye  iii-12  T.,  i  ili.  p.  455. 
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since,  in  the  hoepital  of  ADtiqnaille,  ftt  Lyons,  »  bypochondriao 
attacked  by  hallncin&tiona,  who  strangled  hie  daughter  in  obe- 
dience to  Toices  irhich  cotomanded  him  to  stop  her  breath. 

We  read  the  following  in  the  Journal  d'Hvf eland:  "A 
PniBBian  peasant  imagined  that  he  both  saw  and  heard  an  angel, 
who  commanded  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  immolate  his  s<m 
on  a  funeral  pile.  He  immediately  ordered  the  boy  to  carry 
wood  to  a  certain  spot  which  he  pointed  out.  The  son  obeyed ; 
his  father  laid  him  on  the  wood,  and  instantly  killed  him.  He 
was  his  only  son." 

Hallucination  is  sometimes  the  predisposing  cause  of  a  culpa- 
ble action,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  the  result  of  an 
illueion. 

Cabe  CLXXn.  Amongst  the  theological  students  in  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity  of  Leipsio,  was  one  named  Ran,  who  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  Th« 
perusal  of  these  revelations  bo  inflamed  his  mind  that  he  enter- 
tuned  the  idea  of  reproducing  these  celestial  visions.  He  soon 
believed  himself  inspired,  and  thought  he  had  communications 
with  God.  His  duties  were  neglected;  he  became  passionate 
and  morose.  He  considered  himself  superior  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  todc  to  preaching,  and  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  terms  :  "He  who  does  not  believe  in 
sorcerers,  does  not  believe  in  the  devil ;  be  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  devil,  does  not  believe  in  God ;  he  who  does  not  believe 
in  God,  shall  be  damned." 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1799,  hia  neighbors  hearing  a  noise, 
broke  into  his  apartment,  where  they  found  bis  father  in  a  pool 
of  blood,  pierced  with  fifteen  wounds,  and  with  a  large  gash  in 
his  throat.  Ran  was  striding  ap  and  down  the  room,  now  ac- 
cusing himself  of  having  committed  this  horrible  crime,  and  then 
pretending  that  his  father  was  an  old  Jew,  who  had  been  killed 
by  a  Turk. 

During  bis  trial,  he  said  he  had  never  been  baptized ;  that  the 
man  whom  he  had  killed  was  not  his  father,  since  he  did  not 
resemble  him.  His  conduct  was  unseemly  and  rude,  and  he 
evinced  the  greatest  contempt  for  all  mankind.  Soring  a  vio- 
lent storm  he  was  heard  to  exclaim :  "  Here  comes  the  savage 
prince !  I  know  him  well,  for  I  have  oflen  beard  him." 

Here  is'  a  case,  in  which  the  hallucinated  person  commits  • 
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ittnrd«r  nnder  the  iDfln«iee  of  sn  UlneioQ,  two  phenotoem  vhicli 
are  ofwn  found  in  combination.* 

Besolationa  and  actiona  into  wbicb  imtividualH  are  drawn  hy 
hallacinations,  are  sometiroes  produced  suddenly.  DarknesB, 
nigbt,  and  particularly  sleep,  have  frequently  appeared  to  favor 
these  instantaneonB  paroxyajna.  In  some  eircumatances,  the 
crime  haa  been  committed  without  any  previoua  delirium. 

Case  CLXXIII.  On  the  lat  of  January,  1843,  a  young  man 
requested  a  night's  lodging  in  an  inn,  at  Bally,  near  Lyona, 
kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Blanc.  Having  supped,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  wine,  offered  to  him  free  of  charge  by  his  host, 
he  was  nahered  to  the  room  wbicb  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
There  waa  nothing  in  the  manner  of  the  individual  to  attract 
particular  attention,  or  in  his  conduct  to  betray  a  siniBter  pre- 
occupation. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  about  ten  at  night,  the  landlord  heard 
•  a  Doiae  which  proceeded  from  the  stranger's  room.  He  took  a 
light  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
the  room,  than  the  traveller,  without  apeeking  a  word,  sprang  on 
him  and  stmek  him  with  the  blade  of  a  pair  of  tailors'  shearg. 
The  cries  of  the  innkeeper  bnmght  assistance,  and  the  murderer 
was  seieed  and  disarmed.  At  length,  the  gendarmes  arrived, 
and  secured  the  desperate  fellow.  Happily,  the  weapon  which 
be  used  had  only  made  slight  wounds. 

On  being  interrogated  as  to  ^e  motives  of  his  crime,  he  re- 
plied :  "  I  found  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  in  the  house  for  my 
aasaasination,  and  I  took  meaaures  to  aell  my  life  dearly." 

The  name  of  the  man  was  Atphonse  Terry,  a  joBrneyman 
tailor,  who  waa  on  his  way  to  Boie  d'Oingt  (Rhone)  in  search  of 
work ;  hie  age  was  twenty-eight. 

Transferred  to  the  priaoo  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  Lyons, 
he  was  entered  on  the  jailer's  books,  and  impeached  For  cutting 
and  slaying.  During  hia  journey  and  his  eubaequent  detention 
'  in  priaon,  he  waa  perfectly  calm ;  nor  did  he  betray,  in  hia  con- 
reraatioD  with  hia  jailer  and  companiona,  the  least  symptom  of 
dementia ;  on  the  contrary,  he  exhibited  great  clearness  of 
intellect     On  the  5th  of  January,  he  waa  brought  before  a 

*  Maguiu  Psycbolog^^M,  vol.  viii,  oommunioaled  by  PtdCmiw  Qnrner, 
of  the  DBivtnltj  of  Jeoa. 
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magistrate.    We  think  it  right  to  gire  his  differeot  repUes  to 
the  mterrogat(Nie8 : — 

J>.  "Why  did  you  ill-treat  the  master  of  the  inn  at  Bully?" 

M.  "  Whilst  I  was  at  sapper,  the  innkeeper  took  a  large  knife 
and  passed  into  an  aloove  belonging  to  the  tavern.  On  coming  , 
out,  he  said:  'Thuv  is  one  disposed  of!'  Another  man  entered 
a  second  alcove  at  the  foot  of  the  stnircaae,  whom  he  followed, 
and  also  killed,  saying  the  same  words.  He  then  offered  me 
a  glass  of  red  wine,  which  I  accepted.  There  were  women 
present  whom  he  isdnoed  to  drink  white  wine.  I  then  went  to 
bed.  From  my  room,  which  was  over  the  tavern,  I  heard  a  plot 
made  to  assassinate  me.  I  then  resolved  to  sell  my  life  dearly. 
I  placed  myself  near  to  the  door,  with  my  scissora  in  my  hand, 
and  when  he  entered  my  room  I  defended  myself." 

P.  "In  what  manner  and  by  what  words  did  you  comprehend 
that  you  were  to  be  assaswnated?" 

JB.  "  They  knew  that  I  had  seen  them  murder  the  two  o^ier 
travellers,  and  I  hoard  them  consult  together;  the  one  said:  'Ha 
saw  us  kiU  them.'  The  other  replied :  '  He  saw  nothing ;  let  us 
leave  him  alone.'  The  first  continued:  *I  tell  you  that  be  did 
see  it,  and  we  must  assassiaate  him ;  we  shall  be  safer.'  The 
first  then  said:  'Go  up.'  The  other  replied:  *No;  go  yoa 
op.'  " 

On  the  day  following,  two  physicians,  Meeers.  Chapean  and 
Tavernier,  were  commissioned  by  the  magistrate  to  report  as  to 
the  mental  eondition  of  the  criminal. 

In  all  the  interrogatories  to  which  he  was  subjected,  this  man 
evinced  good  sense  and  judgment.  He  again  narrated  all 
he  had  teen,  heard,  atad  fdt  in  the  inn  at  Bidly.  His  recital 
was  that  of  a  man  fully  convinced  and  free  from  passion,  and 
who  congratulated  himself  on  having  escaped  a  great  danger. 

The  experienced  physicians  to  whom  the  examination  of 
Alphonso  Terry  was  confided,  gave  in  their  report,  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  authorities.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
result  and  issue  of  the  trial,  we  cannot  but  shodder  at  the 
frightful  position  of  the  aooosed,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
legally  jostifying  him,  had  he  by  chance  had  any  cause  of  dis- 
like to  the  inkeeper,  any  dispute  with  him  relative  to  the  price 
of  his  repast,  or,  finally,  had  it  been  possible  to  believe  in  any 
intention  of  his  to  comniit  robbery. 
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The  cnrioas  accoimt  which  Brillat  Sararin  has  given,  in  his 
Phytiologie  du  Govt,  ineontestablj  proves  that  Doetumal  hallor 
cination  may  be  the  occaeioD  of  a  crime.  The  aBsassmatioa  of 
the  woman  Scbon,  which  we  hare  elsewhere  related,  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  it. 

It  is,  then,  with  mach  reason  that  Marc  speaks  of  the  state  of 
sleeping  as  demanding  especial  attention  in  the  nedico-Iegal 
examination  of  insanitj.  In  fact,  in  the  greater  nnmber  of 
maniacs,  sleep  is  disturbed  and  agitated  by  visionB,  great  panic, 
groanings,  and  vociferations.  Even  with  those  mooomaniaca 
who  are  governed  by  gay  and  exciting  ideas,  sleep  is  restless 
and  difficult  to  obtain,  because  they  are  a  prey  to  hallucinations, 
which  in  general  are  more  distinct  and  freqnent  in  the  night 
than  during  the  day,  and  because,  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of 
night,  their  fantastic  imaginations  yield  more  readily  to  those 
oonceptions  to  which  their  delirium  gives  birth. 

The  suddenness  of  hallucinations  is  sufficiently  established 
by  the  fact  which  we  have  just  related;  the  ann^  of  science 
contain  many  other  examples.  When  they  give  rise  only  to 
extravagant  actions,  they  attract  but  little  attention  ;  they  pass 
unnoticed,  or  are  concealed  in  private  asylnms.  Bat  when  a 
crime  is  the  consequence,  it  behoves  us  not  to  decide  hastily; 
every  particular,  which  can  throw  light  on  the  subject,  should 
be  carefully  collected.  This  species  of  hallncinations  resembles 
homicidal  monomania,  which  appears  suddenly,  without  being 
announced  by  any  prior  derangement  of  mind.  A  knowledge 
of  antecedents  can  often  point  out  the  track  of  madness.  When 
extravagances,  whimsicalities,  and  eccentricities  have  already 
intimated  a  defective  intellect,  suspicion  becomes  more  concln- 
Bive,  if,  at  some  former  period,  a  strange  or  unaccountable 
action  is  discovered  to  have  taken  place.  An  inquiry  as  to 
inherited  disease  is,  under  such  circumstances,  very  useful.  The 
motives  for  actions,  and  the  replies  of  the  individual  accused, 
should  undergo  severe  scrutiny.  When  he  answers  that  he 
obeyed  a  voice,  was  irritated  by  insults,  or  desired  to  be  re- 
venged  for  persecutions  heaped  upon  him ;  when  it  is  ascer- 
tained if  his  victim  were  nnknown  to,  or  on  good  terms  with 
him,  or  that  no  sort  of  connection  can  be  discovered  between 
them,  the  presumptions  are  still  more  important.    Kor  mast 
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written  eorrespoadenoe  be  neglected,  which  often  throws  great 
light  on  sn  action  apparently  incomprehensible. 

A  single  hallacinatioo,  which  haa  appeared  suddenly,  exhibits 
symptoms  evident  to  the  experienced  observer.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  words,  gestures,  and  actions — brief,  abrupt,  and 
nnnsiial,  which  proves  that  the  individual  is  not  in  a  normal 
condition.  There  will  be  a  derangement  of  almost  all  the  func- 
tions. These  oolleotire  facts  evince  tbe  diffiooltj  of  feigning 
hallucinations. 

If  any  doubt,  however,  should  exist,  solitary  confinement 
must  be  practised,  the  result  of  which,  most  usually,  is  that 
evident  symptoms  of  insanity  exhibiting  themselves  sooner  or 
later,  all  uncertainty  is  dispelled. 

Hallucinatione  not  only  induce  suicide  and  murder,  but  they 
may  also  lead  to  theft  and  incendiarism. 

Case  CLXXIY.  Jonathan  Martin,  that  modem  Eroatratua, 
who  burned  York  Minster,  said  to  the  examining  judge: 
"Your  accusation  of  theft  is  devoid  of  common  sense,  and  yoo 
had  better  give  it  up ;  I  never  intended  to  purloin  anything ; 
but,  having  received  intimation  from  an  angel  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God  I  should  set  fire  to  the  cathedral,  it  was  necessary 
to  supply  myself  with  evidence  that  I  alone  committed  the  act, 
in  order  that  I  should  have  the  honor,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  ex- 
pression, the  odium  of  the  deed."  Jonathan  Martin,  being 
declared  a  lunatic,  was  confined  in  Bedlam,  where  he  still 
remains. 

Case  CLXXY.  A  girl,  named  Grabowska,  under  fifteen  years 
of  age^  suffering  from  nostalgia,  set  fire  in  two  instances  to  a 
house,  in  order  that  sfae  might  qoit  her  masters.  She  declared 
that,  from  the  moment  she  entered  their  service,  she  was  tor- 
mented with  a  desire  of  incendiarism.  It  appeared  to  her  that 
a  spirit  was  always  present  with  her,  urging  the  deed.  It  waa 
discovered  that  the  girl  had  for  a  length  of  time  suffered  from 
violent  headache,  and  a  delay  in  the  physical  changes  usual 
to  females  of  that  age.* 

Casb  CLXXVI.  a  man,  about  thirty  years  old,  was  brought 
to  my  establishment,  under  a  suspicion  of  feigning  insanity. 

*  Mora,  MAmoiret  mr  la  Pjronnknie,  t.  ii.  p.  356.  Des  monamniiee — 
Klein,  vol.  ix.  AnDiiea  JudidairM. 
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There  was  a  deficit  of  sereral  thonsand  fruicB  in  the  house  of 
bnsineBB  in  which  he  vm  engaged,  of  which  he  either  would  not 
or  could  not  give  any  account.  In  three  hoars  after  his  airiTal, 
be  threw  »  whole  set  of  chimnej-omaments  into  the  fire.  The 
BUperintendent  asked  him  why  he  committed  so  anreasonable  an 
act.  For  some  time  he  made  no  reply,  Ijnt,  at  length,  is  a  low 
and  mjsterions  voice,  he  said:  "He  ordered  me  to  do  it."  From 
that  time,  it  was  impossible  to  draw  from  him  another  word; 
and  he  soon  fell  into  complete  dementia. 

We  have  shown  how  often  hallucinations  are  combined  with 
illnBions  which  may,  in  their  turn,  be  the  occasions  of  instinotive 
decisions  of  the  highest  importance.  A  knowledge  of  cases,  in 
whicli  the  existence  of  mental  alienation  was  undoubted,  would 
serve  as  guides  in  analogons  cases,  which,  sot  having  been 
before  recognized,  or  occurring  suddenly,  might  perplex  both 
physicians  and  lawyers. 

The  doctor  mentioned  by  Esqnirol,  who  nearly  died  from  the 
effects  of  bleeding,  without  any  modification  either  of  his  insanity 
or  hallucinations,  believed  that  he  one  day  saw  one  of  the  keep- 
ers paying  court  to  his  wife,  and  rushing  upon  him,  wounded 
him  severely. 

Case  CLXXVII.  Madame  B.,  highly  educated,  bat  Tory  ro- 
mantio  and  excitable,  was  married  at  twenty  years  of  age.  Tbia 
anion  appeared  lu^py  for  a  very  long  time.  But  as  a  critical 
time  of  life  approached,  her  mind  evinced  derangement  of  a  very 
remarkable  character.  She  imagined  that  her  husband  had  sold 
her,  and  that  she  was  dishonored  in  bis  sight.  Her  religious 
ideas  became  exceedingly  developed ;  she  believed  herself  in 
communication  with  heavenly  intelligences,  heard  divine  voices, 
and  received  revelations  from  the  Deity.  At  this  time,  she 
conceived  a  hatred  of  her  husband,  which  constantly  increased. 
She  iucessaDtly  spoke  of  doing  him  some  violence.  Her  sister 
frequently  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  sabjeet ;  and  being  one 
day  more  than  usually  importunate,  Madame  H.  seised  her  by 
the  throat,  and  endeavored  to  strangle  and  throw  her  from  the 
window. 

After  this  paroxysm,  she  passed  a  month  in  the  estabtishment 
of  Dr.  Fressat ;  and  although,  when  removed,  her  conversation 
was  rational,  she  was  still  under  much  religious  excitement.  She 
was  continually  in  the  churches,  'where  she  seemed  to  see  mar- 
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Tellonfi  things.  Still,  at  home,  she  appeared  tolerahly  calm; 
but  her  husbaDd,  yrho  felt  nneasj,  locked  hunself  every  night 
in  his  room.  One  night  he  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  his  door ;  he 
immediately  arose,  and  inquired  who  waB  there,  bat  received  no 
reply.  Half  an  hour  after,  he  again  beard  a  knock,  and  thia 
time  his  question  was  answered  by  his  wife,  who  said,  in  a  com- 
plaining voice :  "  My  dear,  I  am  ill,  and  am  come  to  ask  yoor 
assistance."  The  hiuband  opened  bis  door,  and  Madame  H. 
instantly  stmck  him  five  blows  on  the  head  with  an  iron  bar. 
With  the  energy  of  despair  he  poshed  her  out,  fastened  the  door, 
and  fell,  covered  with  blood. 

Qu  the  following  day,  Madame  H.  waa  taken  back  to  the  es- 
tablishment where  she  had  previoosly  been.  In  a  few  days  she 
became  more  calm,  and  said  she  could  only  explain  the  act  by 
an  aberration  of  mind.  "I  imagined,"  she  said,  "that  my  hus- 
band was  metamorphosed  into  a  demon,  and  I  looked  on  him 
with  horror." 

Some  months  subsequently,  this  lady  was  removed  to  my 
establishment  in  the  Rue  I4eure  Sainte-Genevieve.  She  was 
then  very  tranquil.  Her  conversation  was  rational  and  ani- 
mated, but  her  antipathy  to  her  husband  continued. 

Her  sister,  who  had  so  narrow  an  escape  from  being  her  first 
victim,  came  often  to  see  her ;  she  loved  her  much,  and  expected 
ber  visits  with  impatience.  When  I  was  interrogating  her  on 
the  insane  attempt  she  had  one  day  made  on  the  life  of  this  sis- 
ter, she  said :  "  How  could  I  help  it  ? — when  I  sprang  upon  her, 
she  appeared  to  me  a  green  and  hideous  corpse,  whose  looks  were 
diabolical ;  the  sight  filled  me  with  so  much  horror  that  I  wished 
to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  way."  These  reasons  were  similar  to 
those  which  induced  her  to  strike  her  husband. 

This  lady,  who,  during  her  residence  with  me  passed  her  days 
and  evenings  with  my  family,  was  attacked  several  times  with 
hallucinations  and  illusions.  Notwithstanding  her  style  of  life, 
and  the  apparent  sanity  of  her  conversation,  her  looks  were  at 
times  so  mdidouB  that  I  forbade  any  but  the  regular  attendants 
to  enter  her  room.  When  tormented  by  illusions,  she  uttered 
deadly  threats,  against  which  we  took  precantions  by  locking 
her  up  in  her  own  chamber. 

Examples  of  this  kind  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied,  for 
they  may  be  the  cause  of  ill-founded  eensmres,  and  of  interpre- 
34 
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tatioM  the  moBt  opposed  to  truth — bo  deceitfal  are  appearances ! 
Such,  iD  fact,  was  the  case  in  an  event  which  was  thus  reported 
in  ttie  Bvlletin  dea  Tribunaux : — 

"  We  related  in  our  paper  of  the  9th  of  July,  1843,  sn  at- 
tempted assassination,  wrapped  in  mjstery,  which  occurred  on 
the  Place  da  Pa1ais-Ro7al.  A  young  journeyman  goldsmith, 
named  Gamier,  was  passing  tho  spot  about  nine  o'clock,  a  few 
paces  only  from  the  qoarters  of  the  municipal  guard,  when  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  Garnier  thought  that  aim  had  been 
taken  at  an  officer  who  was  then  passing  by,  but  he  had  scarcely 
addressed  him,  than  he  himself  fell  senseless.  Although  at  tb« 
moment  he  was  only  consciouB  of  a  severe  shock,  a  ball  had, 
nevertbeleBB,  entered  deeply  into  his  abdomen. 

"  The  author  of  this  crime,  however,  escaped  all  the  reseu-chee 
of  the  police.  G-arnier,  whose  wound  happily  was  not  mortal, 
declared  that  he  had  not  had  any  quarrel,  nor  was  he  coosciooa 
of  having  an  enemy.  Three  weeks  elapsed  vrithout  any  disco- 
very being  made,  when  a  fortuitous  circumstance  put  the  police 
at  length  on  the  track  of  the  supposed  culprits.  Writs  wera 
issued  against  them,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  a  police  officer, 
accompanied  by  several  constables,  arrested  Raphael  C.  de  G., 
aged  twenty-seven,  bom  at  Palma,  and  residing  in  Paris,  Rue 
Saint  Thomas-dn-Louve,  No.  15,  and  Otto  Fischer,  a  PruBBiao, 
in  bis  service,  Rue  du  Jour,  No.  8. 

"  G.  made  a  desperate  resistance.  Such  was  hia  fury,  that, 
although  he  had  no  time  to  seize  his  arms,  four  strong  men  were 
required  to  secure  him,  which  they  could  only  do  by  binding 
his  limbs  strongly  with  ropes.  A  number  of  loaded  pistols, 
sword  sticks,  three  daggers,  balls,  powder,  etc.,  were  found  in 
his  apartments. 

"When  the  frenzy  of  this  man  was  somewhat  calmed,  he  said 
that  he  was  the  sole  author  of  the  crime,  and  that  they  had 
done  wrong  to  arrest  Otto  Fischer.  He  professed  to  have  been 
grossly  insulted  by  Gamier,  and  desired  revenge ;  bat  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  G.  has  some  interest  in  concealing  the 
truth,  and  that  the  blow  which  reached  the  anfortunate  Garnier 
was  intended  for  some  one  else.    The  examination  is  going  on."* 

On  perusing  this  article,  would  not  the  conclusion  be  natnntl 

*  Bull«tiD  det  Tribonanx,  Ist  Augnit^  1S43. 
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that  M.  de  G.  was  a  great  crimiaal,  who  could  only  ezpect  to  be 
placed  oa  the  bench  at  the  court  of  assize  ?  Let  us  examine 
hoir  matters  really  were.  He  had  scarcely  passed  his  examius- ' 
tion  before  doubts  arose  in  the  miads  of  the  magistrates  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  mind.  Dr.  Bmn,  in  coujuuctioa  with  another 
physician,  was  commissioned  to  report  on  his  mental  condition. 
The  conclusions  were  such  that  he  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  admiaistTative  authorities,  who  sent  him  to  Bic@tre. 

The  feeling  produced  by  a  detention  in  this  hospital  on  a 
man  of  high  rank  and  fortune  was  such  that  on  several  occa- 
sions he  attempted  to  starre  himself. 

After  a  short  stay  there,  he  was  transferred  to  my  establish- 
ment. The  first  impression  was  highly  in  his  favor.  Well- 
made,  handsome,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  eyes  black,-  «nd,  like 
most  Spaniards,  very  expressive,  with  courteous  manners,  he 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting.  Having  left  him  some 
days  in  tranquillity,  I  at  length  questioned  bim  aa  to  the  events 
which  had  occurred. 

"Sach  as  you  see  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "lam  the  most  miserable 
of  men.  For  many  years  past,  a  vast  conspiracy  haa  been 
organized  against  me  in  my  own  country  ;  the  whole  city  of 
Palma  has  plotted  my  ruin ;  relations,  friends,  citizens,  are  in 
league  to  destroy  me ;  they  insult  me,  lay  snares,  pnrsue  me, 
point  at  me,  etc. 

"In  order  to  escape  from  this  persecution,  I  took  refnge  in 
France,  where  I  claimed  the  protection  of  the  police ;  but  I 
flooa  found  that  they  were  suborned  and  bought  by  my  enemies. 
For  several  days  they  had  given  me  no  rest.  Furious  and  ont 
of  patience  at  snob  conduct,  I  fired  on  one  of  them,  who  had 
not  ceased  insulting  and  making  grimaces  at  me." 

"  Then  you  know  the  man  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  had  never  seen  bim."  "Permit  me  to  observe  that  yoTir 
reply  seems  very  extraordinary."  "There  it  is;  they  want  to 
make  me  pass  for  a  madman ;  bnt  I  insist  on  it,  I  am  judge  of 
my  own  honor.  Whenever  I  am  insulted,  either  myself  or  my 
adversary  most  die." 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  desired  to  speak  to  me  privately. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  see  plainly  that  my  enemies  are  powerful ; 
'  I  am  prepared  to  make  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  order  to  leave 
this  place.     Tell  me  what  sum  I  most  give  to  government."    I 
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remarked  that  it  waa  not  the  custom  in  France  to  males  a  man 
pay  for  hie  freedom ;  uid  that,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
ehortly  be  sent  home.  Three  months  passed  thus ;  finally,  he 
waB  confided  to  a  friend  who  had  been  sent  from  Spun  to  fetch 
him,  and  whom  I  cautioned  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  an  in- 
stant ;  Bince,  if  he  continned  under  the  same  impressions,  some 
unfortunate  catastrophe  might  take  place. 

What  a  subject  for  reflection  is  such  a  case  ?  With  the 
exception  of  this  fixed  idea  that  he  had  enemies  who  insnlt«d, 
made  grimaces,  and  sought  to  annoy  him,  although  he  had  never 
seen  them,  M.  de  G.  resembled  other  persons.  He  conversed 
delightfully  on  his  country  and  on  literature,  sang  well,  and  waa 
a  good  artist.  He  carefully  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stances which  occasioned  his  confinement.  And  yet  this  man, 
who  amused  himself  all  day,  would  have  killed  the  first  man  he 
met  with,  under  the  false  impression  of  his  being  an  enemy. 

Amongst  the  numerous  cases  of  this  nature  given  in  the 
Gazette  dea  IVibunauz,  we  must  not  omit  that  of  a  man  named 
Bontron,  living  in  the  Oarrefour  Basay,  who  was  always  com- 
plaining to  the  authorities  and  the  commissioner  of  his  "  quar- 
tier,"  that  he  was  inceBSontly  pursued  by  enemies,  and  con- 
stantly heard  voices,  which  threatened  and  insulted  hinl.  For 
six  months  he  continued  to  write  letters  on  the  subject. 

As  it  too  frequently  happens,  Boutron  imbibed  a  hatred  to  a 
certain  person ;  his  porter  was  the  unhappy  victim  whom  he 
selected,  and  in  one  of  his  hallucinations  he  killed  him  by  several 
stabs  of  a  knife.  The  council  chamber  decided  that  he  was 
insane. 

IllugionB  of  sleep  may  occasion  strange,  reprehensible,  and 
dangerous  actions,  if,  like  hallucinations,  they  continue  at  the 
moment  of  awaking  and  even  afterwards.  We  have  frequently 
witnessed  very  extraordinary  scenes  which  have  only  been  the 
continuation  of  a  dream.  IndiTidaals  who  have  spoken  and 
acted  under  this  influence,  might  have  been  taken  for  madmen ; 
but  when  the  images  of  the  night  became  weaker  and  finally 
disappeared,  they  were  the  first  to  express  astonishment  at  the 
language  they  had  held,  although  they  assured  us  that  at  the 
time  their  sensations  appeared  perfectly  natural.  Men  of  great 
intrepidity  have,  under  this  impression,  exhibited  fear  in  situa- 
tions of  ordinary  danger,  which  this  fact  can  alone  explain- 
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We  read  in  the  Journal  de  Belfort,  of  the  26th  of  Anguat, 
1843,  as  follows  :— 

"AnocturDal  adventure  no  lesa  singular  than  amusing,  re- 
cently took  place  in  one  of  the  faabonrgs  of  our  city. 

Cask  CLXXVIII.  "  The  quartermaster  to  a  regiment  of  Af- 
rican chasseurs  stopped  at  an  inn  where  the  walls  of  the  eating- 
room  were  decorated  with  hangings  representing  the  most  glo- 
rious feats  of  arms  accomplished  by  our  young  army  on  the 
African  territory.  The  officer  gazed  admiringly  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  battles  in  which  he  h^d  fought ;  and  from  the  flash- 
ing of  hia  eye,  his  hanghty  bearing,  and  general  agitation,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  how  powerfully  old  recollections  were 
rerired ;  and  he  left  the  apartment,  casting  furious  glances  on 
the  soldiers  of  the  modem  Jngurtha. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  innlceeper  hears  a  dreadful 
uproar  in  the  eating-room.  He  hastens  down — to  see  what  ? 
the  quartermaster,  in  the  costume  of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha — 
that  is  to  say,  in  his  shirt — who,  under  an  attack  of  hallucina- 
tion, had  arisen  from  his  bed,  and,  with  a  billet  of  wood  in  his 
hand,  was  striking  right  and  left  at  the  Arabs  on  the  hangings. 
He  cleaves,  crushes,  and  mutilates  a  great  number  of  Bedouins, 
of  both  sexes.  In  his  rage  for  extermination,  he  spares  neither 
tables,  chairs,  nor  mirrors.  There  is  no  saying  how  far  this 
horrible  c&mage. would  have  proceeded,  had  not  an  agent  of  the 
police  arrived,  who  explained  to  the  soldier  that  the  real  Arabs 
were  in  Africa,  while  these  were  in  France,  and — on  paper ;  and 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  carry  his  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fight 
them  in  effigy. 

"  The  quartermaster  returned  to  bed,  cursing  the  copper- 
colored  deceivers,  and,  conqueror  as  he  was,  had  nevertheless  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war."* 

Hallucinations  aud  illusions  are  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  action  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  whenever 
this  is  the  case,  and  they  become  the  motives  of  an  action  accom- 
plished during  drunkenness,  they  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation as  an  excuse  or  extenuation.  These  sensuous  errors  at 
times  occasion  deplorable  catastrophes.  If  the  observation  of 
Freidreich  be  true,t  drunken  hallucinations  are  chiefly  noticed 

*  Univew  et  Union  CAtholiqne,  1st  NoTember,  1843. 
t  Freidreicb,  06richt.  Fajchologia,  p.  790. 
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in  weak  subjects,  of  an  imtable  and  atrabiliooa  temperament, 
and  would  be  less  common  in  the  robust ;  but  they  would  grad- 
ually inci-ease  with  all  drunkards. 

Case  CLXXIX.  The  individual  vhose  case  we  now  state, 
was  very  gentle  in  disposition,  and  an  excellent  workman  when 
he  had  not  been  drinking ;  when  sober,  his  energy  in  labor  paid 
off  the  debts  he  had  contracted  during  his  drunken  fits;  but 
when  the  fit  was  on  him,  he  remained  sometimes  for  fifteen  days 
or  three  weeks  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  and  prostration. 

"  On  the  night  of  my  crime,"  said  he,  "  I  felt  so  great  an- 
guish that  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
a  voice  within  me  said:  '  You  must  now  beat  your  child  to  death.' 
As  BO  atrocious  an  idea  had  never  entered  my  mind,  I  sprang 
out  of  bed,,raiaed  my  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  and  said  to  my- 
self, as  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room :  '  Great  God !  Lord 
Jesus !  I  must  kill  my  child !'  No  voice  either  within  or  without 
replied,  and  I  returned  to  bed.  I  then  caressed  the  sleeping 
child,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  :  '  Sleep,  my  beloved  child,  sleep !' 
I  had  scarcely  lain  three  or  four  minutes,  when  the  anguish  and 
trembling  returned,  and  something  unknown  repeated,  but  more 
imperatively  thau  before :  '  Knock  your  child  on  the  head  in- 
'  stantly !'  I  felt  resistance  to  be  impossible.  I  rose  in  my  shirt, 
and  sought  for  a  hatchet  under  the  bed  where  my  two  little  girls 
slept.  Having  found  it,  and  grasped  the  handle,  I  returned  to 
the  bed  where  my  son  slept.  It  was  five  in  the  morning,  and 
broad  daylight,  and  I  melted  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  my  be- 
loved son,  whom  an  authoritative  voice  commanded  me  to  kill. 
I  could  not  recall  my  senses.  I  raised  the  hatchet,  and  with 
the  thick  end  struck  him  three  or  four  blows  on  the  head.  I  do 
not  know  on  what  part,  for  my  senses  were  gone.  I  only  know 
that  the  blows  followed  in  quick  succession,  that  he  struggled, 
did  not  speak,  but  groaned  heavily,  probably  because  the  first 
blow  had  mortally  wounded  him. 

"  The  sight  of  his  blood  brought  me  somewhat  to  myself;  I 
took  the  hatchet  back  to  its  place,  and  woke  my  eldest  daughter, 
saying :  '  Charlotte,  get  up ;  call  your  mother  ;  I  have  killed  my 
Charles  with  the  hatchet.'  She  replied:  'What  do  you  say,  my 
father  V  '  Yes,  yes,  call  your  mother ;  I  have  indeed  killed  my 
little  Charles  with  the  hatchet.'  My  daughter  began  to  lament, 
and  ran  to  fetch  her  mother,  whilst  my  other  daughter,  who  bad 
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also  Awakened,  began  to  weep.  For  myself,  I  had  attempted  to 
pat  on  017  pantalooDB,  but  I  sobbed  and  trembled  so  violently, 
that  I  could  not  fasten  them ;  and  when  my  wife  came,  I  was 
still  attempting  to  dress  myself.  My  wife  rushed  to  the  bed,  and 
took  the  child  in  her  arms,  walking  backwards  and  forwards  with 
him ;  but  he  soon  ceased  to  show  any  signs  of  life.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  I  could  commit  so  atrocious  a  crime';  I  had  such 
anguish,  such  agitation,  such  a  disturbance  in  my  head,  and  felt 
something  so  irresistible  within  me,  that  I  was  forced  to  do  it. 
I  was  fasting — I  was  not  ill ;  and  I  cannot  explain  how  I  was 
struck  with  so  great  a  misfortune.  I  implore  mercy,  that  I  may 
not  die  on  tho  scaffold,  although  I  acknowledge  that  I  deserve  it." 

The  correctness  of  this  narration  was  fully  confirmed  on  in- 
quiry. In  an  examination  which  took  place  some  time  after- 
wards, he  stated  as  follows: — 

,  "  On  two  former  occasions,  I  had  felt  this  horrible  desire  to 
kill  my  son.  The  first  was  six  weeks  before  Easter,  in  this  year. 
I  was  employed  during  the  winter  in  my  room  making  a  net;  my 
son,  as  usual,  was  playing  around  me ;  he  got  on  my  back,  and 
took  me  around  the  neck.  My  wife,  thinking  that  he  disturbed 
me,  called  to  him  ;  but  I  loved  him  so  mnch  that  I  put  up  with 
his  fun,  and  took  him  on  my  knees  to  play  with  him.  Even  at 
this  moment,  I  heard  an  inward  voice,  saying  to  me :  *  Do  what 
yon  will,  this  boy  must  perish;  yon  mast  knock  him  on  the 
head.'  I  was  seized  with  such  anguish  that  my  heart  fainted 
within  me ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  so  horrible  a  thought,  I 
hastily  placed  the  child  on  the  ground,  lefl;  the  room,  and  went 
to  the  Biill,  where  I  remained  until  night,  when  my  evil  thoughts 
were  dispelled. 

"The  second  attack  occurred  one  morning,  a  few  days  before 
Easter.  My  son  was  lying  by  my  side ;  my  wife  was  busy  in 
the  house.  The  little  boy  asked  me  for  some  bread ;  I  gave  him 
some  cake,  which  pleased  him  exceedingly,  and  which  he  ate 
with  avidity.  At  this  moment,  when  I  was  looking  on  the  child 
with  the  warmest  affection,  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  within 
whisper  to  me:  'You  must  kill  your  son!'  I  shuddered ;  I  felt ' 
»  kind  of  oppression,  which  made  my  breast  heave,  and,  fall  of 
terror,  I  sprang  from  my  bed  and  ran  out  of  the  house.  I 
recited  my  prayers,  busied  myself  in  the  stable,  and  is  various 
other  ways,  and  endeavored  to  drive  away  the  terrible  idea 
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that  posseBBed  me.  Finally,  I  succeeded  in  mastering  myself, 
recovered  in  some  degree  mj  tranquillity,  and  played  again 
with  my  child. 

"Bat  my  sadness  and  angoish  continued  until  near  midnight. 
I  vaa  not  tipsy  on  either  occaeion,  nor  had  I  been  for  several 
weeks  previonaly,  neither  had  I  drank  on  the  third  paroxysm, 
which  cost  the  life  of  my  child."* 

Since  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  a  belief  has  existed  in  Germany 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  portion  of  country  on  the 
borders  of  the  Elbe,  that,  from  time  to  time,  spirits  are  seen  at 
midnight.  Mounted  on  horseback,  dressed  in  blue  uniforms, 
turned  np  with  red,  they  spread  themselves  between  two  villages. 
Kot  only  do  they  inspire  with  the  greatest  terror  those  who  have 
stayed  over-late  in  the  fields,  but  they  are  said  sometimes  to 
even  wound  them.  The  people  maintain  that  they  are  the  ghosts 
of  Swedish  knights,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  war,  remained  in 
the  country,  and  the  tradition  is  so  accredited  that  no  reasoning 
can  destroy  the  belief. 

Casb  CLXXX.  Two  aged  peasants,  who  had  been  intimate 
biends  from  infancy,  and  who  had  always  lived  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  fell  victims  to  this  superstition.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  their  usual  occupations  in  the  fields,  when  night  unex- 
pectedly overtook  them.  Being  fatigued  by  labor,  they  seated 
themselves,  on  their  way  homeward,  under  a  tree  which  grew 
by  the  roadside.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  began  to 
talk  about  the  Swedish  knights,  and  their  imaginations,  excited 
by  drink,  led  to  the  impression  that  they  were  surrouuded  by 
them,  and  could  only  escape  by  combat.  Each  had  a  stick,  as  is 
usnal  with  peasants;  they  continued  dealing  blows  on  each 
other,  believing  they  were  striking  the  Swedish  knights,  until 
one  of  them  suddenly  disappeared.  The  other,  whose  stick  was 
broken,  picked  up  by  chance  his  friend's  hat,  imagining  that  he 
had  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  spectres,  and  that  this 
was  the  head-piece  belonging  to  one  of  them.  Furnished  with 
this  trophy,  and  armed  with  his  broken  weapon,  be  returned 
to  the  village,  and  went  to  the  house  of  bis  friend,  whose 
wife    and   daughters  were  anxiously   expecting  their  husband 

*  Haro,  op.  cU.  p.  618.    Hauecke,  AnnolsB,  vol.  viii.    Supplement, 
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and  father.  Aa  Boon  as  he  had  entered,  he  exclaimed,  with 
great  satisfaction:  "The  devila  tried  to  oarry  me  off,  bnt 
I  hare  given,  at  least  one  of  them,  snch  a  beating  with  my  stick 
that  he  will  never  retom."  Bat  the  hat  which  be  carried  booq 
caused  a  Boepicioa  of  the  misfortune  which  had  occurred.  The 
sons  of  the  victim  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  old  men  bad 
eat  beneath  the  tree  to  drink,  and  there  they  found  their  aged 
father  lying  dead  with  a  deep  wound  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
which  rested  on  a  pointed  stake.  With  this  exception,  his  body 
exhibited  no  external  injury. 

Ob  the  following  day  the  nnhappy  author  of  this  homicide 
having  recovered  his  reason,  wept  bitterly,  and  expressed  the 
liveliest  regret.  During  the  summary  interrogatory,  which  he 
underwent,  he  could  say  nothing,  bnt  that,  having  continued 
to  drink  with  his  friend,  they  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by 
spedtres  on  horseback  in  blue  regimentals  turned  op  with  red ; 
and  perenaded,  on  seeing  this,  that  some  harm  would  happen  to 
them,  they  resolved  to  defend  themselves  with  their  sticks;  in 
consequence,  they  both  assailed  the  spirits,  recollecting  to  have 
heard  that,  if  courageously  attacked,  they  would  be  put  to  flight ; 
he  added  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  combat,  he  missed  his  firiend, 
and  the  spectres  also  snddenly  disappeared ;  finding  a  hat  on 
the  ground,  he  carried  it  off;  and,  believing  that  his  friend  had 
gone  home,  he  thought  it  his  first  duty  to  call  and  inquire  how 
he  waa. 
/  The  faculty  in  law  of  the  University  of  Holmstadt  being  con- 
aalted  on  the  case,  gave  the  following  verdict :  '*  Drunkenneaa 
ia  a  vice  to  be  shunned  by  all.  If  any  one  becbmes  voluntarily 
intoxicated,  without  having  been  constrained  thereto,  and  in 
that  state  commits  a  crime,  it  shall  be  imputed  to  him,  since  he 
owes  to  himself  the  loss  of  hia  reason.  The  law  haa  adopted  as 
a  rale,  that  when  a  crime  has  been  committed  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete drankenness,  the  excess  of  the  state  should  exempt  the 
culprit  from  the  usual  punishment,  excepting  in  a  case  where, 
being  restored  to  reason,  he  evinces  no  regret  for  what  he  haa 
done;  such  conduct  proving  that  he  approves  of  the  act  com- 
mitted, and  would  in  all  probability  have  done  the  same  even  if 
he  had  not  been  overtaken  with  drink.  It  must  also  be  admitted, 
that  complete  drunkenness  cannot  exempt  from  ordinary  punish- 
ment in  a  case  where  legislation  haa  decided  that  no  regard 
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eliftald  be  pud  to  it  in  fixing  the  scale  of  pnnishme&t.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  crime  committed  in  drankeuiiesB  oannot  be  charged 
on  the  iadiridoal  when  it  has  been  prodaced  bj  means  foreign 
to  the  will  of  the  culprit ;  for  example,  if  he  has  been  made  to 
drink  what  he  believed  would  not  intoxicate  him,  but  into  which 
some  drug  has  been  introduced  which  has  that  effect.  It  ia 
therefore  on  these  principles  that  the  accused  must  be  judged 
and  sentenced." 

He  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  ten  years,  for  having 
induced  the  commissioa  of  the  crime  by  breaking  the  laws  of 
the  country,  which  expressly  forbid  the  people,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  be  drunk,  and  which  ordain  that  homicide  commit- 
ted in  drunkenness,  even  involuntarily,  shall  be  severely  pun- 
ished, and  shall  even  be  regarded  as  less  excusable  than  that 
crime  which  results  from  imprudence.  * 

Had  the  doctrine  of  hallucinations  and  illusions  been  better 
nnderstood  at  the  period  and  in  the  country  where  this  event 
took  place,  and  had  the  power  of  those  phenomena  accompany- 
ing drunkenness  been  better  appreciated,  the  sentence  would 
probably  hare  been  less  severe.f 

The  superiicial  observer  has  much  difficulty  in  finding  the 
key  to  a  great  number  of  actions  which  appear  incomprehensible. 
The  circle  is  still  more  contracted  to  philosophers  and  moralists ; 
but  to  the  eyes  of  the  physician,  the  thick  veil,  behind  which  so 
many  fancy  themselves  concealed,  becomes  transparent,  and 
their  faults,  passions,  vices,  and  moral  and  physic^  disorders, 
exhibit  a  natural  explanation  of  their  conduct.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, to  confine  ourselves  to  our  subject,  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions, better  nnderstood  in  our  day,  have  given  a  reason  for  a 
nnmbor  of  inexplicable  actions,  attributed  to  depravity,  bad  pro- 
pensities, and  crimes. 

Amongst  cases  of  this  nature,  we  have  particularly  directed 
attention  to  melancholy  monomania  combined  with  hallumna- 
tions.     Wo  have  proved,  by  Dnmerons  and  conclnsive  facts,  the 

"Eisetibart,  Rektion  do  Proofs  r6marqa&bleB,  t.  i.p.  25.  Muller,  MSdo- 
oine  legale,  t  ii.  p.  261. 

I  Convinced,  as  we  are,  that  iDdividuale  reall;  inaane  are  condemned  to 
painful  and  infamous  punishments,  we  suggest  that,  in  imitation  of  Eng- 
land, there  shonid  be  a  special  division  for  criminal  madmen  and  r^grani 
madmtn.    Annol.  d'Ujgifene  et  de  M£decine  Legale,  L  xxxiv. 
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evidence  of  whicit  haa  conTinoed  magistrates,  tliat  many  indi- 
viduals irho  haye  passed  as  qnairelsome,  hot-headed,  and  even 
aa  mnrderers,  belong  to  this  oatalogne.* 

The  qnestion  of  isolation  ia  so  intimately  consected  with  onr 
TTork  that  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  although  we 
have  already  touched  on  it  in  speaking  of  treatment.  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  what  we  have  before  advanced ;  we  will  only 
add,  that  the  hallucinated  who  are  tempted  to  suicide,  theft,  in- 
cendiarism, murder,  etc.,  should  be  sequestered.  Ko  proois  are 
required  to  point  out  the  neceaaity  of  this  meaaure.  The  aame 
precaution  should  be  taken  against  hallucinated  monomaniacs 
who  imagine  themselves  surrounded  by  enemies,  as  eoon  as  they 
utter  threats,  because  experience  ho^  demonstrated  how  instan- 
taneously they  are  driven  to  acts  of  violence  ;  but  isolation 
ghonld  not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  hallucinations  are  of  a 
serious  character. 

An  interdiction  can  be  claimed  in  cases  of  hallucination, 
when  the  delirium  is  such  as  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  individual 
and  his  family ;  but  this  privation  of  civil  rights  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised simply  on  account  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  living,  singular 
conduct,  Btrange  words,  or  a  belief  in  imaginary  circumstances, 
which  do  not  in  any  manner  compromise  the  fortune  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  expose  him  to  become  the  dupe  of  intriguers.t 

Amongst  cases  of  this  nature,  we  will  mention  a  demand  made 
by  M.  and  Mad.  D.  for  an  act  of  lunacy  against  Madlle.  D. ; — 

Cask  CLXXXI.  A  young  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  arrived 
in  Paris  early  in  the  year  of  1786,  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  her  family  to  a  friend.  By  one  of  those  providential 
chances,  which  can  only  be  looked  on  as  the  guidance  of 
God,  the  young  girl,  having  reached  her  destination,  rang  the 
bell  of  the  neighboring  house,  the  door  of  which  was  soon  opened 
by   B  venerable   lady,   who  inquired  what  she  desired.     The 

"We  bave  eodearored  to  diffuae  the»e  ideu  la  an  aitiole  inserted  in  La 
I>roit,  29th  of  Janunrj,  1850,  entitled:  "Of  the  iofluence  of  hallucinationa 
on  certoin  actions  apparently  criminal." 

t  A.  Brierre  de  BuiBDiont,  Da  1' Interdiction  des  AIi£n£8  et  da  I'EUt 
de  la  Jurisprudence  en  mati^re  de  testameDls  dans  rimputation  de 
d£mence  ;  with  notei  b;  M.  Itiatubert,  conuBellor  in  the  Court  of  CaBsa* 
tion,  Paris,  1852  (Annal  d'lljgi^oe  et  de  M^decine  Legale,  Januarj, 
1852).    Devergie,  Mfideoine  Legale,  3d  edition.  1852,  t.  i.  p.  C47. 
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Biraplicitj  and  ingenaoosaeas  of  the  joong  g^l  impressed  the 
old  lad;  BO  agreeably  that  she  was  immediately  received  into 
the  house  as  a  aeryant.  Her  zeal,  good  coodnct,  and  intelligence 
wrought  so  mach  in  her  &vor  that,  when  M.  F.,  a  distinguished 
artist  and  worker  in  bronze,  and  son  to  the  old  lady,  died  in 
1888,  be  left  to  Madlle.  D.,  as  the  most  actire,  efficient,  and 
faithful  artisan  in,  his  business,  a  property  of  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs. 

Then  happened  that  which  is  bnt  too  common  in  cases  of  this 
kind ;  the  relatires  of  the  legatee  believed  that  her  mental  con- 
dition was  such  as  to  cause  anxiety  respecting  her,  no  less  in  the 
gorernment  of  her  conduct  than  of  her  property.  They  chose 
to  believe  that  some  strange  habits,  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
her  modes  of  living  and  thinking,  and  some  enigmatical  and 
slightly  incoherent  converaationg  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a  , 
state  of  dementia,  for  which  an  act  of  lunacy,  legally  pronounced, 
was  the  only  remedy. 

A  physician,  of  nnlmpeachable  probity  and  acknowledged 
talent,  was  appointed  by  the  relatires  of  Madlle.  D.  to  examine 
her.  He  had  recourse  to  such  stratagems  as  we  all  use,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  ourselves  with  a  person  who  is  represented  as  in  a 
state  of  alienation,  and  who  is  mistrustful.  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  barrister,  who  spoke  so  bitterly  against  our  brother, 
would  not  have  done  so,  had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Dr.  T.,  and  the  great  difficulties  which  attend  the 
interrogation  of  the  alienated.  To  refute  the  arguments,  with- 
out distributing  blame  so  plentifully,  would  hare  been  bnt  just 
and  right. 

The  examination  by  Dr.  T.  went  to  prove  that  Madlle.  D.  had 
not  the  full  use  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  she  was 
besides  snbject  to  hallucinations. 

An  action  was  commenced  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine. 
Madlle.  D.,  being  examined,  replied  with  judgment  and  intel- 
ligence. Once  only,  in  regard  to  a  picture,  by  Duval  Lecamus, 
she  said  that  she  perceived  the  persons  represented  in  it  to  be 
no'other  than  her  parents ;  bnt  she  speedily  corrected  this  illu- 
sion, by  saying  that  she  had  heard  a  resemblance  to  them 
spoken  of. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination,  the  tribunal  gave  a  verdict 
rejecting  the  demand  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  D.  for  an  act 
of  lunacy. 
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The  case  being  Appealed,  Madllfl.  D.  was  again  examined ; 
her  replies  were  ver^  sensible,  with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing; "What  is  there  to  prevent  yon  from  manying?" — "A 
sopernatural  power ;  I  cannot  tell  ;oo  more."  Messrs.  Andral, 
Bleiny,  and  Ferrus,  who  had  been  instrncted  by  the  magistrates 
to  examine  into  the  mental  condition  of  this  lady,  gave  their 
opinion  in  these  terms : — 

"  Madlle.  D.,  aged  fifty-six,  an  old  domestic'of  M.  F.,  dealer 
in  curiosities,  is  gifted  with  a  strong,  even  a  robust  constitntion, 
but  is  more  irritable  than  is  osnal  in  persona  of  her  calliog. 
Her  mind,  of  ordinary  capacity,  appears  naturally  upright,  but 
inclined  to  exaltation. 

"In  character  she  is  honorable  and  just,  but  somewhat  singulibr. 
Her  conduct  appears  to  have  been  irreproachable ;  we,  neverthe- 
less, think  that  it  has  not  been  so  without  some  violent  struggles. 

*'  We  have  discovered  the  existence  of  some  hallucinations  in 
Madlle.  D.  dating  far  baclc,  perhaps  from  extreme  youth.  Hal- 
lucinations may  be  considered  one  of  the  meet  striking  and 
characterbtic  phenomena  of  mental  alienation ;  but  they  do  not 
in  themselves  constitute  incontestable  mental  alienation,  nor  do 
they  always  induce  delirium. 

"  Madlle.  D.  reasons  with  perfect  correctness  as  regards  her 
social  relations;  she  maintains  a  kind  of  worship  and  veneration 
for  her  old  master,  which  is  betrayed  in  all  her  words  and 
actions. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  hallucinations  of  Madlle.  D. 
may,  by  their  nature  and  long  standing,  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
stitutional, and  hence  beyond  the  reeourcea  of  art. 

*'  We  think  that  any  treatment,  founded  on  coercion,  might 
induce  the  lady  to  dissimulate  her  condition,  and  perhaps  be  the 
means  of  determining  symptoms  of  a  much  more  serious  charac- 
ter than  those  which  now  exist,  and  which  are  brought  against 
her. 

"  (Signed,)  AitD&AL, 

Bleiwt, 
FEBsns. 

After  a  prolonged  discussion  in  the  chamber  of  council,  the 
court  confirmed  the  sentence,  which  rejected  the  claim  for  an 
act  of  lunacy  against  Madlle.  D. 
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In  the  case  jost  reported,  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than 
recognise  a  well-atteeted  example  of  hallucinatiooa  and  illnsionB. 
The  detailed  examination  hj  Dr.  T.,  and  the  opiaion  of  experi- 
enced physicians,  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but,  howsoever 
certain  thia  fact  may  be,  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  in  nowise 
influenced  ber  conduct,  that  her  actions  were  not  reprehensible, 
ftnd  that  her  replies  to  the  interrogatories,  addressed  to  her, 
gave  DO  evidence  of  derangement ;  we,  therefore,  heartily  con- 
car  in  the  decision  df  the  court.* 

Becapitclatiok. — HallucinatioDB,  single  or  combined  with 
illusions,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  number  of  reprehensible,  dao- 
gerous,  and  criminal  resolutions. 

Suicide  is  frequently  the  result  of  hallucinatioDS,  which  exist 
in  the  form  of  apparitions,  menaces,  and  chimerical  fears. 

Blows,  wounds,  even  assassination  are  often  occasioned  by 
the  sight  of  imaginary  enemies,  by  insults,  grimaoea,  and  inju- 
ries, which  only  exist  in  the  imagination  of  the  hallucinated. 

Challenges  to  a  duel  have  often  been  caused  by  these  errors 
of  the  mind. 

Hallucinated  monomaniacs,  who  believe  themselves  the  objects 
of  plots  and  persecution,  are  very  dangerous.  Many  murders 
may  be  referred  exclusively  to  them.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
persons  thus  hallucinated,  malce  several  successive  attempts. 

In  some  cases  suicide  and  murder  are  commanded  by  invisible 
voices. 

Dangerous  actions,  incited  by  hallucinations,  are  often  the 
result  of  illusions. 

Maniacal  delirium,  acute  delirium,  and  that  which  accompa- 
nies febrile  afiections,  may  occasion  both  suicide  and  homicide. 

Resolutions  and  actions,  into  which  individuals  are  drawn  by 
hallucinations,  sometimes  occur  quite  suddenly.  Kight,  dark- 
ness, and  solitude  appear  to  favor  the  disposition. 

The  condition  of  sleep,  the  transition  from  sleeping  to  waking, 
and  from  waking  to  sleeping,  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  acts. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  an  attentive  examination 
will  leave  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  an  hallucination,  which 

"  For  this  oue,  see  our  Memoir  on  I'luterdiotion  dee  AIE^dCb. 
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boa  snddeDly  appeared ;  in  doubtful  cases,  a  prolonged  confine- 
ment must  be  adopted. 

Hallucinations  may  be  the  exciting  causes  of  theft,  incendia-, 
rism,  and  other  reprehensible  actions. 

musions  produce  the  same  resolutions  and  the  same  actions 
as  hallucinations. 

The  hallnoinationB  and  illnsioos  of  delirium  tremens  merit 
much  attention ;  they  are  almost  always  the  motives'^of  actions 
committed  during  drunkenness. 

Hallucinations  and  iUoeions  are  the  key  to  a  great  many  in- 
comprehensible actions. 

Confinement  is  often  necessary  in  hallucinations,  but  occa- 
sionally a  contrary  course  is  indicated. 

Interdiction  should  be  pronounced  against  indiTiduals  whose 
hallucinations  bring  ruin  on  themselves  or  their  families ;  but  it 
should  not  be  granted  when  the  individual  is  inoffenBive,  and  the 
hallucinations  are,  as  it  were,  constitutional. 

Hallucinations  present  no  obstacles  to  the  power  of  testating 
when  they  are  of  very  long  continuance,  have  not  exercised  any 
influence  on  the  conduct,  have  not  perverted  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion, nor  prevented  the  person  from  always  fulfilling  with  pro- 
priety his  social  duties. 
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Hibbert,  hie  definition  of  hallucina- 
tion, 32. — His  opinion  on  the  ap- 
paritions of  Holy  Writ,  401 

Hildebrand,  case  of  Itallnoioationa 
in  typhus,  268 
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BippocrataH,  li&lliiciiiKtioiu  ia  ty- 

phui,  207 
History,  of  tbe  hallndiiAtioDi  of,  351 


Ideal,  ballncioation  is  the  materisi 

reproductioD  of  tha,  4S 
Ideas,  their  influence  on  hallacina- 
tions,  83. — On  ilLusiouB,  109. — On 
death,  283.— Their  Hensual  and 
Bpiritunl  nature,  360. — Spiritual 
ideas,  how  thej  mar  supplv  hidlu- 
oinations,  364 

Ideas,  false;  their  influenoe  on  hal- 
InoinntioDB,  293,  307,  375 

Ideas,  iniane ;  their  action  on  hallu- 
cinations, 359 

Ideler,  his  judgment  on  balluoina- 
tions.  392 

Ignorance;  its  influence  on  hallnci- 
natioDs,  106 

Ilia  mi  n  ism. — Note  on,  214 

lUasions,  103.— Induce  the  belief 
that  the  Benaes  are  not  reliable, 
103.— Their  oharacter,  104.— 
TrauBformation  of  objects  into 
speetres  and  figures,  106. — Case  of 
a  mast  taken  for  a  corpse,  106. — 
Hay  be  exhibited  in  an  epidemic 
form,  lOT. — Illueions,  collective, 
107. — Case  of  warriors  in  the  ^r, 
107, 108, 109.— Explanation  of  col- 
leetive  illusions,  110. — lUaaionsof 
bearing.  111 

Illusions  recognised  as  false,  112. — 
All  the  senseH  ma;  be  the  seat  i 
illusions,  113. — Illusions,  their  ii 
fluence  on  actions,  115 

Illusions  of  sight,  113. — UlaRions  of 
touchUS.— Illusions  of  smell,  115, 
—Illusions  of  taste,  US.— Illusioui 
may  be  transformed  into  halluci- 
nation, or  vice  tier*a,  146. — Symp 
toms,  438 

Imagination,  its  influence  on  hallu- 
cinations, 285,  286,  290,  375 

Imbecility,  halluoinationa  in,  162 

Imitation,  its  influence  on  hallacina- 
tioDS,  110,  444 

Impression,  distressing,  of  baQaoini 
bons,  48 

Impressions  powerful,  their  influence 
on  hallucinaUooa,  106 

Impressions  sensorial,  how  they  act 
in  the  brain,  357 


Inclining  the  head,  act  of,  58. — Case 
of,5S 

Inoubes,  319 

Insanity  of  drunkards,  its  influence, 
164 

Insensibility,  299 

InstantaneouB  hallucination  ma;  be 
produced,  47.— Cases,  47,48 

Internal  halluoiuationB,  80,  85 

Intermittent  hallucinations  in  fevers, 
269 

Isolation,  its  inflnence  on  hallucina- 
tions, 59 

Isolated  hallnoinatione,  46 


Jerome,  Saint,  his  hallnoinatiou   of 

flying,  94 
Joan  of  Arc,  her  hallucination,  387 
Johnson,  Dr.,  66 
Josephus,    FI.,    collectiTC   eases  of 

illusion,  108. — Uis  case  of  preri- 

sion,  234 
Julian,  his  hallucination,  310,  373 


m  of  on  hallucinations. 


Langlet  DnfresnoT,  his  remarks  on 

apparitions,  289 
Last  judgment,  book  of,  explanation 

S'ven  by  soma  authors,  367 
it,  his  deSoition  of  hallndna- 
tion,  33. — Uis   doctrine  of  halln- 

Lenret,  his  definition  of  hallucina- 
tion, 33.— Uis  division,  36.— His 
hallucinations  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness, 58. — Ecstasy  of  the  alien- 
ated, 230.— HU  doctrine  of  hallu- 
cinations, 397. — Otyections  to  his 
syal«m,  491. — Danger  of  his  sys- 
tem, 492 
Lorry,  his  two  oases  of  aomnamba- 

lism,  249 
Louandre,  Ch.,  his  opinion  of  hallu- 
cinations, 390 
Loyola,  bis  hallucinations,  380 
Luther,  bis  halluci nations,  383 
Lycantbropy,  its  influence  on  balln- 
cinaUons  and  illusions,  134,  29S. 
—Case,  298 
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Macario,  hallaamations  h  demono- 

maniK.  319 
Hitcbiavel,  admiti  preTuion,  236. — 

Caw  of  pT«Tision,  237 
Uagio,   ila  inflnenoe  oB  baUnaiua- 

tions,  297 
Hiignetisni ;   The  pOBRetied,  insane 

penona    who    B«e   what    pUBes 

within  them,  85. — Hallo oinationB 

in,  233 
Haiatre,  de,  admits  prsTisioD,  236 
HaladiBB   mental,    their   Mtion   on 

hallaciDations,  345 
Maladies  nerTons,  other  than  inaan- 

itT,  their  action  on  hallaoinations. 

Maladies  of  different  kinds,  their 
action  on  hallaoi nations,  348 

Malebranche,  bis  explanation  of 
ftlse  idesH,  introduction,  18. — 
His  hallndnation,  66. — His 
planatioQ  of  Bensatians,  366 

Maoia,  ballaciuationa  in,  141 

MsnourT,  bis  hallucination  of  Ur- 
bain  Qrandier,  311 

Marathon,  lliuBions  of  sight,  108 

Maro,  his  hallucinaUona  of  sight, 
smell,  and  taste,  119 

Harcel,  hia  obBCrratioDfl  on  the  hal- 
lucinations of  drunken  delirium, 
164 

Matkey,  ease  of  recognised  ballnci- 
nation,  48. — Caw  of  lycanthropy, 
299 

Maury,  Al.,  hia  hypnaffo^cal  hallu- 
cinations, 189. — Hallucinations  in 
periodioal  dream  a,  189 

Medicine,  legal,  hallucination  a  oon- 
aidered  in  point  of  view  of,  497,  ^ 

Heiater,  his  opinion  on  the  atate  be- 
tween sleeping  and  wakinr.  42 

Memory,  its  action  on  halliiaina- 
tiona,  374 

Menin^tia,  hallucinations;  263 

Meningitia,  cerebro-spinal,  halluci- 
nations in,  264 

Hiohia,  his  definition  of  hallucina- 
tions,34, — Hallucinations  dinded, 
419 

Michelet,  his  appreciation  of  balla- 
ciuationa, 392 

Middle  Ages,  influence  of  haJIncina- 
tionaonthe,  I,  309 

'  fl  action  on  hallnoinations. 
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Hoharonied,  appreciation  of  bis  hal- 
lucinatidDB,  byDr.  Renauldin,  398 

Holbnes,  Paul  de,  infioenoe  of  reve- 
rie on  hallucinations,  45 

Monomania,  hallucinaUona  in,  119 

Moreau,of  laSarthe,caaeof  baUaoU 
nation  in  ataxical  fever,  267 

Moreau,  of  Toura,  his  observationa 
on  the  hollncinationa  of  Uasohish, 
339.— Hia  hallucinationB  at  will, 
370 

MuUer,  his  opinion  of  the  senses,  409 

Myaticiam,  306 

Mystic  ecstasy,  224. — Mystic  idsaa 
favorable  to  hallucinations,  300 


Napier,  Riobard,  bis  faallaeinationi, 

297 
Napoleon,  bis  belief  in  hia  star,  61 
Narcotics,  their  action  on  hallaeina- 

tiona,  344 
Nervoua  aystem,  its  inflaence  on  bal- 

luoinatiouB,  282 
Nervoua  hallncinationa  in  diteasea, 

163 
Neuralgia,  hallnoinations  in,  170 
Newton,  hallucinations  produced  by 

oonoen^ting  the  raya  of  tbe  ann, 

41 
Nioolai,  the  librarian,  his  hallooina- 

tioDB,  S3 
Nigh^   ita    influenoa   on  hallncina- 

lioDS,  287,  311 
Nightmare,  The,  25.— As  in  dreama, 

oonsoionsnesB  may  exist  that  the 

events  pasting  ai«  unreal,  184. — 

Gpidemie  hailacinations,  186,311 
North,  beliefs  of  the,  their  inflnenoe 

on  hallucinations,  133 
Nostalgia,  its  influence  on  ballnu* 


O. 

Obsottrity,  its  inflaence  on  illusions, 

110, 186 
Ointments,  their  ioflaenee  on  balla- 

cinationa  and  illusiona,  130 
Old  Nick,  325 
Organa,  their  action  on  hallucina- 

tions,  352.— Refutation  of  this  ex- 

cluaive  doctrine,  354 
Orient,  its  influence  on  rsTerie,  44 
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Panio  fear,  108 

Parai^siB,  eeneral.  ita  inflDenoe  on 

actions,- 143. — HaUaoiuatioBB  in, 

150 
Parobappe,  hia  definition  of  hollnoi- 

ostions,  34 
PaterBon,  hia  division  of  liallaoina- 

tioDS,  37. — Case  of  reoogniied  hal- 

laoination,  55. — Case  of  stm^lea 

of  mind,  S9 
P«llagrti  (h&llnoination  in),  274 
PenitoDtiftT^  (Bjratqm),  its  influence 

on  bnlliiomatioDs,  288 
Phenomena,  pBToho-sensorial,  of  hal- 
lucinations, 413 
Phenomena,  sensorial,  of  hallnoino- 

tions,  418,  424 
Pbjsiolozj  of  hallaeinationa,  409 
Places,  their  inflaenoe  on  hallnoina- 

tioDB,  419 
Platea,  illuaionB  of  hearing,  108 
Pliny,  hig  case  of  illasionB,  108 
Pneumonia  (halluctnationB  in),  270 
Pope,  his  halluoi nation,  67 
Poqaevilte,  his  case  of  hallucination 

from  0Diun],332 
Posaessea,  The,  thoir  hallaeinationa, 

85 
Preoccupationa,   their   inflaenoe   on 

hallnci  nations,  315 
Presentiments,  195 
PreviaioD,  234. — Caao  of  Josephua 

relative  to  the  peasant  Jeaaa,  234 
Prevision,  its  influence  on  hallucina- 

tiona,  287 
Procopiua,  hallqoinationa  of  demons, 

268 
Prodromea  of  hallni^atJoos,  76 
Prognoaia  of  hallaeinatious,  454 
Progreas  of  haltnci nations,  445,  461 
Psjohical  (hallucinations),  446 
Psjchology,  its  inflnenoe  on  halluci- 
nations, 351 
Pajcho-Bensorial,  psjohical  (halluci- 

naticna),  409 


Rage  [hallnoinations  in),  179 
Rano6  (do),  his  faallaoinatiou,  64 
Ravaillac,  his  illusion  of  hearing, 
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Beooniiied  halluoination,  99 

BeooIlootianB  of  Hodame  de  Creqni. 
— Case  of  presentiment,  20L 

Heligion,  its  influence  on  hallueina- 
tiona,  351,  400 

Remcrae,  its  influence  on  illuBiona, 
106,311,312.314 

Repetition,  volnntarj,  of  the  aame  ac- 
tions, 316 

Reverie,  its  action  on  halluci  nation  a, 
42  (inflasnee  of  the  East  on),  44 


S. 

Sahbatfa  (note  on  the),  298 

Sao^  (de),  hia  explanation  of  halla- 

01  nation,  195 
Sanguine  (sjatem),  its  inflnence  on 

halluci  nation  I,  284 
Sauvage,  his  definition  of  hallnoinm- 

tion,  32 


;  their 


152 

Senses  (part  they  play),  ] 
intervention  in  hallucina 

Senaationa  may  beoome  coufaaed  by 
the  influsnoe  of  hallacinations, 
59;  abnormal,  mav  become  the 
origin  of  a  melancholy  affection, 
113 

Sensibility,  its  development  in  cer- 
tain cases,  195  ;  hearing  wonder- 
fully acute,  190;  do.,  smell,  ila 
development;  seneibility  on  the 
approach  of  death,  243  ;  of  the  de- 
velapment  of  the  sensea,  244,  256. 

f  Angi 
gens,  the  young 
Vincent,  256;  other  osseB,^/4,  iiio 

Sexes,  their  inflaenoe  on  holluaino- 
tiona,  319 

Sexual  (interooorse),  observed  in  de- 
monomania,  128, 132 

Sigmond,  bis  opinion  on  the  anper- 
natar^  60 ;  nil  oaaa  of  presenti- 
ment, 199 

Silvio  Pellieo,  his  hallucination,  287 

Simontdes,  his  hallucination  in  a 
dream,  194 

Sleeplessness,  characteristics  of  hal- 
lucinations in,  361 

Smell,  the  hallncinationa  of,  94 

Soorfttea,  his  hallucination,  399 

Solitude,  its  inflaenoe  on  ballacina- 
tion,  325,  363 
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SomnftmbuliBin  (hBUncinatioiiB  in), 
244. — Case,  245;  da;  aamimnibu- 
lUm,  246.— Case,  246;  infiuence 
of  BO  m  nam  bull  Bill  on  octdoDB,  248. 
— Cmb,  249.'-Cue,  Madame  PUd- 
tin,  251  ;  explanation  of  somnam- 


bullBI 
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Soroerera,  their  hallni^ nation  of 
touch,  93. — Their  preBeace  at  the 
Sabbath  parelj  Tieionarj,  297 

Spinello,  his  halluciuation  of  the 
devil.  87,  296 

Spirits,  beli«f  in ;  its  inflaetiee  on 
balluoinatioDB;  introduction,  1, 
800 

le  of  Napoli 
of  Lord  Costlereagh,  61. — Caae  of 
Bernadotte,  64.— <:aae  of  Crom- 
well. 68 

State,  hallucinatory,  438 

State,  intermediate  between  sleeping 
and  wakinc,  42,  437 

State,  morbid,  its  iufiaence  on  hal- 
lucinationB,  52 

StatisticB  of  hallucinaUoDB,  117. — 
In  monomania,  118.— In  Btupidity, 
135. — In  mania,  141.— In  aemen- 
tial52. — In  general  paralvsiB,  159. 
— In  delirium  tremens,  161 

Stapidit;,  hallucinations  in,  134 

SntwtanceB  causing  hallucinations  in 
initiations,  344 

Suocubes.  319 

8op«rnaturaliBm,  opinion  of  M. 
Quiiot,  Preface,  ix 

SnperGtition,  iU  inflnence  on  hal- 
lucination h,  286,  295 

Supernatural,  The,  is  foood  in  the 
hvsB  of  all  celebrated  ahsraatera, 
59 

Swedenborg,  celebrated  illuminist, 
his  balluci nations,  214  ;  his  opi- 
nion on  magnetism,  233 

SympatbT,  its  influence  on  hallnci- 
nationB,7I,  196 

Symptomatic  hallucinations  and  illa- 
sions,  146 

Symptom atoloKT  of  ballooi nations, 
395,  434 

Syncope,  its  influence  on  ballaoi- 
nations,  57.  — Hallncinatioa  in, 
274 

Scaf  kuwski,  his  definition  of  hallo- 
oination,  34.— Case  of  hallacino- 
tioD  in  typhoid  fever,  268 


Talma,  changed  speotators  into  ake- 

letoDB,  47 
Tallejrrand  Perigord,  his  case  of  pre- 

Bentiment,  199 
tartini,  his  deTil'B  sonata,  202 
TasBo,  his  hallucination,  316 
Taste,  hallucinations  of,  95 
Temperament,  its  influence  on  hal- 
lucinations, 323 
Tfaeodoric,  his  illusion,  107 
Theophilus  Qautier,  his  descriptaon 

of  Hasohisch,  339 
Thierry,  recital  of  collective  illation, 

184 
Thori,  hallucinations    in    children, 

323 
Thucydides,    halluci  nations    in   the 

plague  of  Athens,  268 
Tinglineintheear,  113 
Touch,   hallucinations    of. — Case  of 

Mathews,  93. — Case  of  the  veteran 

of  Calmeil,  93. — Case  of  an  Eng- 

liBbmao,93 
Treatment  of  halluoinations,  461 
Typhoid  fever,  HaUucinationa  in,  26S 


Ul^ses,  bis    companions    changed 


Vompyrism,  its  inflnenoeon  halloet- 

natioQB  and  illasioas,  134,  307 
VanhelmoDt,  his  dr^om  of  the  sool, 

205 
Yiardot,  his  remarks  on  the  hallnoi- 

nations  of  drunken  delirium,  161 
Vigny,  Alfred  de,  his  opinion  on  the 

two  kinds  of  reverie,  42 
Visionaries,  81 
Visions,  81 
Voltaire,    his    balluoinations  in   a 

dream,  189 
Vouivre,  popalar  belief  in  the,  325 
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akeletoD,  49.^UiB  remarkB  on 
analogr  of  dreams  and  hallDoina- 
tioDB,  189. — 'Cue  of  BonDunbu- 
lUm,  189. — His  rision  of  somnam- 
bulism, 191.— HU  vision  of  BjTon, 
289. — Case  of  remorse,  313 

Weakness,  its  influence  on  ballnoi- 
nations,  ST. — Case  of  Leuret. — Do. 
case  of  Andrei,  58 

Westmoreland  illasions,  the  effect  of 
light,  106 

Wigan,  his  case  of  the  painter  ifho 
evoked  models  at  will,  46. — Case 


1,106 

Will,  its  influence  on  the  production 
of  hallucinations,  46. — Case  of  the 
painter,  46. — Case  of  Talma,  47. 
— HaUneinations  produced  by  will 
mav  exist  without  its  concurrence, 
60,  369,  370.— Case  of  Blake,  85 

Wills,  influence  of  hallucinations  on, 
102 
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